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TARIFF  REVISION  DOWNWARO 


DEMOCRATIC 

PLATFORM 

We  favor  the  immediate 
downward  revision  of  the  ex- 
isting high  and  in  many  cases 
prohibitive  tariff  duties,  In- 
sisting that  material  reduc- 
tions be  speedily  made  upon 
the  necessaries  of  life.  Ar- 
ticles entering  Into  competi- 
tion with  trust  -  controlled 
products  and  articles  of 
American  manufacture  which 
are  sold  abroad  more  cheaply 
than  at  home  should  be  put 
upon  the  free   list. 

We  recognize  that  our  sys- 
tem of  tariff  taxation  Is  In- 
timately connected  with  the 
business  of  the  country  and 
we  favor  the  ultimate  attain- 
ment of  the  principles  we  ad- 
vocate by  legislation  that  will 
not  Injure  or  destroy  legiti- 
mate  Industry. 

We  denounce  the  action  of 
President  Taft  In  vetoing  the 
bills  to  reduce  the  tariff  In 
the  cotton,  woolen,  metals  and 
chemical  schedules  and  the 
Farmers'  Free  List  bill,  all  of 
which  were  designed  to  give 
immediate  relief  to  the  masses 
from  the  exactions  of  tho 
trusts. 

The  Republican  party,  while 
promising  tariff  revision,  has 
shown  by  its  tariff  legislation 
that  such  revision  is  not  to 
be  In  the  people's  interest; 
and  having  been  faithless  to 
Its  pledges  of  1908,  It  should 
no  longer  enjoy  the  confidence 
of  the  nation.  We  appeal  to 
the  American  people  to  sup- 
port us  In  our  demand  for  a 
tariff    for    revenue    only. 

The  high  cost  of  living  Is  a 
serious       problem       in       every 
American    home.      The    Repub- 
lican   party,    In    Its    platform, 
attempts    to    escape    from    re- 
sponsibility for  present  condi- 
tions   by    denying     that    they 
are      due       to       a       protective 
tariff.      We    take    issue    with 
them      on     this      subject      and 
charge    that    excessive    prices 
result  In  a  large  measure  from 
the    high    tariff    laws    enacted 
and  maintained  by  the  Repub- 
lican   party    and    from    trusts 
and      commercial      conspiracies 
fostered     and     encouraged     by 
such  laws,  and  we  assert  that 
no    substantial    relief    can    be 
secured    for    the    people    until 
import    duties    on    the    neces- 
saries of  life  are  materially  re- 
duced and  these  criminal  con- 
spiracies broken  up. 
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THE  TWO  GREAT  THINGS  TO  DO 

(Prom  Woodrow  Wilson's  speech  accepting  the  Democratic 
nomination.) 

There  are  two  great  things  to  do.  One  is  to  set 
up  the  rule  of  justice  and  of  right  in  such  matters 
as  the  tariff,  the  regulation  of  the  trusts  and  the 
prevention  of  monopoly,  the  adaptation  of  our  bank- 
ing and  currency  laws  to  the  varied  uses  to  which 
our  people  must  put  them,  the  treatment  of  those 
who  do  the  daily  labor  in  our  factories  and  mines 
and  throughout  all  our  great  industrial  and  com- 
mercial undertakings,  and  the  political  life  of  the 
people  of  the  Philippines,  for  whom  we  hold  gov- 
ernmental power  in  trust  for  their  service,  not  our 
own.  The  other,  the  additional  duty,  is  the  great 
task  of  protecting  our  people  and  our  resources  and 
of  keeping  open  to  the  whole  people  the  doors  of 
opportunity  through  which  they  must,  generation 
by  generation,  pass  if  they  are  to  make  conquest  of 
their  fortunes  in  health,  in  freedom,  in  peace,  and 
in  contentment.  In  the  performance  of  this  second 
great  duty  we  are  face  to  face  with  questions  of 
conservation  and  of  development,  questions  of  for- 
ests and  water  powers  and  mines  and  waterways, 
of  the  building  of  an  adequate  merchant  marine,  and 
the  opening  of  every  highway  and  facility  and  the 
setting  up  of  every  safeguard  needed  by  a  great 
industrious,  expanding    nation. 
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RATIC  PLATFORM 
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'alion  of  Principles  of  the  Party  Founded 

V7  by  Thomas  Jefferson 

10JW 


E  representatives  of  the  Democratic  party  of  the 

tates,  in  National  Convention  assembled,  re- 

afffem^wr  devotion  to  the  principles  of  Democratic  govern- 

■  «    menKforitaulated  by   Thomas   Jefferson  and   enforced  by  a 

:-   long  andillustrious  line  of  Democratic  Presidents. 

TARIFF 
Democratic    Platform 

We  declare  it  to  be  a  fundamental  principle  of  the  demo- 
cratic party  that  the  federal  government  under  the  constitu- 
tion has  no  right  or  power  to  impose  or  collect  tariff  duties, 
except  for  the  purpose  of  revenue,  and  we  demand  that 
the  collection  of  such  taxes  shall  be  limited  to  the  necessities 
of  government  honestly  and  economically  administered. 

The  high  republican  tariff  is  the  principal  cause  of  the 
unequal  distribution  of  wealth;  it  is  a  system  of  taxation 
which  makes  the  rich  richer  and  the  poor  poorer;  under  its 
operations  the  American  farmer  and  laboring  man  are  the 
chief  sufferers;  it  raises  the  cost  of  the  necessaries  of  life  to 
them,  but  does  not  protect  their  product  or  wages.  The 
farmer  sells  largely  in  free  markets  and  buys  almost  entirely 
in  the  protected  markets.  In  the  most  highly  protected 
industries  such  as  cotton  and  wool,  steel  and  iron,  the  wages 
of  the  laborers  are  the  lowest  paid  in  any  of  our  industries. 
We  denounce  the  republican  pretense  on  that  subject  and 
assert  that  American  wages  are  established  by  competitive 
conditions  and  not  by  the  tariff. 

We  favor  the  immediate  downward  revision  of  the  existing 
high,  and,  in  many  cases,  prohibitive  tariff  duties,  insisting 
that  material  reductions  be  speedily  made  upon  the  necessa- 
ries of  life.  Articles  entering  into  competition  with  trust-con- 
trolled products  and  articles  of  American  manufacture  which 
are  sold  abroad  more  cheaply  than  at  home,  should  be  put 
upon  the  free  list. 

We  recognize  that  our  system  of  tariff  taxation  is  inti- 
mately connected  with  the  business  of  the  country,  and  we 
favor  the  ultimate  attainment  of  the  principles  we  advocate 
by  legislation  that  will  not  injure  or  destroy  legitimate  in- 
dustry. 

We  denounce  the  action  of  President  Taft  in  vetoing  the 
bills  to  reduce  the  tariff  in  the  cotton,  woolen,  metals  and 
chemical  schedules,  and  the  farmers'  free  list  bill,  all  of  which 
were  designed  to  give  immediate  relief  to  the  masses  from 
the  exactions  of  the  trusts. 

The  republican  party,  while  promising  tariff  revision,  has 
shown  by  its  tariff  legislation  that  such  revision  is  not  to 
be  in  the  people's  interest;  and  having  been  faithless  to  its 

(Continued  on  Page    4) 
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AND  TWO   OTHER  PLATFORMS 


FOLLOWING  are  the  platforms  of  the  Republican  and 
Third  Term  Parties.  The  planks  are  so  arranged  that 
they  may  be  compared  with  planks  of  the  Democratic  Plat- 
form dealing  with  the  same  issues. 


TARIFF 


Republican  Platform 


Third  Term  Platform 


We  reaffirm  our  belief 
in  a  protective  tariff.  The 
republican  tariff  policy  has 
been  of  the  greatest  benefit 
to  the  country,  developing 
our  resources,  diversifying 
our  industries  and  protecting 
our  workmen  against  compe- 
tition with  cheaper  labor 
abroad,  thus  establishing  for 
our  wage  earners  the  Ameri- 
can standard  of  living.  The 
protective  tariff  is  so  woven 
into  the  fabric  of  our  indus- 
trial and  agricultural  life 
that  to  substitute  for  it  a 
tariff  for  revenue  only  would 
destroy  many  industries  and 
throw  millions  of  our  people 
out  of  employment.  The 
products  of  the  farm  and  of 
the  mine  should  receive  the 
same  measure  of  protection 
as  other  products  of  Ameri- 
can labor.  We  hold  that  the 
import  duties  should  be  high 
enough  while  yielding  a  suf- 
ficient revenue  to  protect 
adequately  American  indus- 
tries and  wages.  Some  of 
the  existing  import  duties  are 
too  high  and  should  be  re- 
duced. Readjustment 
would  be  made  from  time  to 
time  to  conform  to  changed 
conditions  and  to  reduce  ex- 
cessive rates,  but  without  in- 
jury to'  any  American  indus- 
try. To  accomplish  this,  cor- 
rect information  is  indis- 
pensable. This  information 
can  best  be  obtained  by  an 
expert  commission,  as  the 
large  volume  of  useful 
facts  contained  in  the 
recent  reports  of  the  tar- 
iff board  has  demonstrated 
the  pronounced  feature  of 
modern  industrial  life  is  its 
enormous  diversification.  To 
apply  tariff  rates  justly  to 
these     changing     conditions 


We  believe  in  a  protective 
tariff  which  shall  equalize 
conditions  of  competition  be- 
tween the  United  States  and 
foreign  countries,  both  for 
the  farmer  and  the  manufac- 
turer, and  which  shall  main- 
tain for  labor  an  adequate 
standard  of  living.  Primarily 
the  benefit  of  any  tariff 
should  be  disclosed  in  the 
pay  envelope  of  the  laborer. 
We  declare  that  no  industry 
deserves  protection  which  is 
unfair  to  labor  or  which  is 
operating  in  violation  of  fed- 
eral law.  We  believe  that 
the  presumption  is  always  in 
favor  of  the  consuming  pub- 
lic. 

We  demand  tariff  revision 
because  the  present  tariff  is 
unjust  to  the  people  of  the 
United  States.  Fair  dealing 
toward  the  people  requires 
an  immediate  downward  re- 
vision of  those  schedules 
wherein  duties  are  shown  to 
be  unjust  or  excessive. 

We  pledge  ourselves  to  the 
establishment  of  a  non-parti- 
san scientific  tariff  commis- 
sion, reporting  both  to  the 
President  and  to  either 
branch  of  Congress,  which 
shall  report,  first,  as  to  the 
costs  of  production,  efficiency 
of  labor,  capitalization,  in- 
dustrial organization  and  ef- 
ficiency, and  the  general 
competitive  position  in  this 
country  and  abroad  of  indus- 
tries seeking  protection  from 
Congress;  second,  as  to  the 
revenue-producing  power  of 
the  tariff  and  its  relation  to 
the  resources  of  government, 
and  thirdly,  as  to  the  effect 
of  the  tariff  on  prices,  opera- 
tions of  middlemen  and  on 
the  purchasing  power  of  the 
consumer.     We   believe  that 


(.Continued  on  Page    5) 
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4  THE  DEMOCRATIC  PLATFORM 

pledges  in  1908,  it  should  no  longer  enjoy  the  confidence  of 
the  nation.  We  appeal  to  the  American  people  to  support 
us  in  our  demand  for  a  tariff  for  revenue  only. 


HIGH  COST  OF  LIVING 

Democratic    Platform 

The  high  cost  of  living  is  a  serious  problem  in  every 
American  home.  The  republican  party,  in  its  platform, 
attempts  to  escape  from  responsibility  for  present  conditions 
by  denying  that  they  are  due  to  a  protective  tariff.  We 
take  issue  with  them  on  this  subject  and  charge  that  excessive 
prices  result  in  a  large  measure  from  the  high  tariff  laws 
enacted  and  maintained  by  the  Republican  party  and  from 
trusts  and  commercial  conspiracies  fostered  and  encouraged 
by  such  laws,  and  we  assert  that  no  substantial  relief  can  be 
secured  for  the  people  until  import  duties  on  the  necessaries 
of  life  are  materially  reduced  and  these  criminal  conspiracies 
broken  up. 


{€»ntinued  en  Page    t) 


AND  TWO  OTHER  PLATFORMS 


Republican  Platform 
requires  closer  study  and 
more  scientific  methods  than 
ever  before.  The  republican 
party  has  shown  by  its  crea- 
tion of  the  tariff  board,  its 
recognition  of  this  situation 
and  its  determination  to  be 
equal  to  it.  We  condemn  the 
democratic  party  for  its  fail- 
ure either  to  provide  funds 
for  the  continuance  of  this 
board  or  to  make  some  other 
provision  for  securing  the  in- 
formation requisite  for  intel- 
ligent tariff  legislation.  We 
protest  against  the  demo- 
cratic method  of  legislating 
on  these  vitally  important 
subjects  without  careful  in- 
vestigation. 

We  condemn  the  demo- 
cratic tariff  bills  passed  by 
the  house  of  representatives 
of  the  sixty-second  congress 
as  sectional,  as  injurious  to 
the  public  credit  and  as  de- 
structive of  business  enter- 
prise. 


HIGH  COST 
Republican  Platform 

The  steadily  increasing 
cost  of  living  has  become  a 
matter  not  only  of  national 
but  of  worldwide  concern. 
The  fact  that  it  is  not  due  to 
the  protective  tariff  system 
is  evidenced  by  the  exist- 
ence of  similar  conditions  in 
countries  which  have  a  tariff 
policy  different  from  our 
own,  as  well  as  by  the  fact 
that  the  cost  of  living  has 
increased  while  rates  of  duty 
have  remained  stationary  or 
been  reduced.  The  repub- 
lican party  will  support  a 
prompt  scientific  inquiry  into 
the  causes  which  are  opera- 
tive both  in  the  United  States 
and  elsewhere  to  increase 
the  cost  of  living. 

When  the  exact  facts  are 
known  it  will  take  the  neces- 
sary steps  to  remove  any 
abuses  that  may  be  found  to 
exist,  in  order  that  the  cost 

(Continued 


Third  Term  Platform 
this  commission  should  have 
plenary  power  to  elicit  in- 
formation, and  for  this  pur- 
pose to  prescribe  a  uniform 
system  of  accounting  for  the 
great  protected  industries. 
The  work  of  the  commission 
should  not  prevent  the  im- 
mediate adoption  of  acts  re- 
ducing these  schedules  gen- 
erally recognized  as  excess- 
ive. 

We  condemn  the  Payne- 
Aldrich  bill  as  unjust  to  the 
people. 

The  Republican  organiza- 
tion is  in  the  hands  of  those 
who  have  broken  and  cannot 
again  be  trusted  to  keep  the 
promise  of  necessary  down- 
ward revision.  The  Demo- 
cratic party  is  committed  to 
the  destruction  of  the  pro- 
tective system  through  a  tar- 
iff for  revenue  only,  a  policy 
which  would  inevitably  pro- 
duce widespread  industrial 
and  commercial  disaster.  We 
demand  the  immediate  repeal 
of  the  Canadian  reciprocity 
act. 

OF  LIVING 

Third  Term  Platform 
The  high  cost  of  living  is 
due  partly  to  worldwide  and 
partly  to  local  causes;  partly 
to  natural  and  partly  to  arti- 
ficial causes.  The  measures 
proposed  in  this  platform  on 
various  subjects,  such  as  the 
tariff,  the  trusts  and  con- 
servation will  of  themselves 
remove  the  artificial  causes. 
There  will  remain  other  ele- 
ments, such  as  the  tendency 
to  leave  the  country  for  the 
city,  waste,  extravagance,  bad 
system  of  taxation,  poor 
methods  of  raising  crops  and 
bad  business  methods  in 
marketing  crops.  To  remedy 
these  conditions  requires  the 
fullest  information  and  based 
on  this  information  effective 
government  supervision  and 
control  to  remove  all  the  arti- 
ficial causes.  We  pledge  our- 
selves to  such  full  and  im- 
mediate  inquiry   and   to   im- 

on  Page    7) 


THE  DEMOCRATIC  PLATFORM 


ANTI-TRUST  LAW 
Democratic    Platform 

A  private  monopoly  is  indefensible  and  intolerable.  We 
therefore  favor  the  vigorous  enforcement  of  the  criminal  as 
well  as  the  civil  law  against  trusts  and  trust  officials,  and 
demand  the  enactment  of  such  additional  legislation  as  may 
be  necessary  to  make  it  impossible  for  a  private  monopoly  to 
exist  in  the  United  States. 

We  favor  the  declaration  by  law  of  the  conditions  upon 
which  corporations  shall  be  permitted  to  engage  in 
interstate  trade,  including,  among  others,  the  prevention  of 
holding  companies,  of  interlocking  directors,  of  stock-water- 
ing, of  discrimination  in  price,  and  the  control  by  any  one 
corporation  of  so  large  a  proportion  of  any  industry  as  to 
make  it  a  menace  to  competitive  conditions. 

We  condemn  the  action  of  the  republican  administration 
in  compromising  with  the  Standard  Oil  company  and  the 
tobacco  trust,  and  its  failure  to  invoke  the  criminal  pro- 
visions of  the  anti-trust  law  against  the  officers  of  those 
corporations  after  the  court  had  declared  that  from  the 
undisputed  facts  in  the  record,  they  had  violated  the  criminal 
provisions  of  the  law. 

We  regret  that  the  Sherman  anti-trust  law  has  received 
a  judicial  construction  depriving  it  of  much  of  its  efficacy,  and 
we  favor  the  enactment  of  legislation  which  will  restore  to 
the  statute  the  strength  of  which  it  has  been  deprived  by 
such  interpretation. 

(Continued  on  Page    S) 


AND  TWO  OTHER  PLATFORMS 


Republican  Platform 
>f    the    food,    clothing     and 
helter  of  the  people  may  in 
lo  way  be  unduly  or  artifi- 
ially  increased. 


Third  Term  Platform 

mediate  action  to  deal  with 
every  need  such  inquiry  dis- 
closed. 

We  favor  the  union  of  all 
the  existing  agencies  for  fun- 
damental government  dealing 
with  the  public  health  into  a 
single  national  health  service 
without  discrimination 
against  or  for  any  one  set  of 
therapeutic  methods,  school 
of  medicine  or  school  of  heal- 
ing, with  such  additional 
powers  as  may  be  necessary 
to  enable  it  to  perform  ef- 
ficiently such  duties  in  the 
protection  of  the  public  from 
preventable  diseases  as  may 
be  properly  undertaken  by 
the  fundamental  authorities, 
including  the  execution  of 
existing  laws  regarding  pure 
food,  quarantine  and  cognate 
subjects,  the  promotion  of 
appropriate  action  for  the 
improvement  of  vital  statis- 
tics, the  extension  of  the 
registration  area  of  such  sta- 
tistics and  co-operation  with 
the  health  activities  of  the 
various  States  and  cities  of 
the  nation. 


ANTI-TRUST   LAW 


Republican  Platform 
The  republican  party  is  op- 
posed to  special  privilege  and 
monopoly.  It  placed  on  the 
statute  books  the  interstate 
:ommerce  act  of  1887,  and 
the  important  amendments 
thereto  and  the  anti-trust  act 
of  1890,  and  it  has  consist- 
ently and  successfully  en- 
forced the  provisions  of  these 
laws.  It  will  take  no  back- 
ward step  to  permit  the  re- 
establishment  in  any  degree 
of  conditions  which  were  in- 
tolerable. 

Experience  makes  it  plain 
that  the  business  of  the 
country  may  be  carried  on 
without  fear  or  without  dis- 
turbance, and  at  the  same 
time  without  resort  to  prac- 
tices which  are  abhorrent  to 
the  common  sense  of  justice. 
The  republican  party  favors 
the  enactment  of  legislation 


Third  Term  Platform 
We  believe  that  true  popu- 
lar government,  justice  and 
prosperity  go  hand  in  hand, 
and  so  believing  it  is  our  pur- 
pose to  secure  that  large 
measure  of  general  prosper- 
ity which  is  the  fruit  of  legit- 
imate and  honest  business 
fostered  by  equal  justice  and 
by  sound  progressive  laws. 

We  demand  that  the  true 
test  of  prosperity  shall  be 
the  benefits  conferred  there- 
by on  all  the  citizens,  not 
confined  to  individuals  or 
classes,  and  that  the  test  of 
corporate  efficiency  should 
be  the  ability  better  to  serve 
the  public;  that  those  who 
profit  by  the  control  of  busi- 
ness affairs  shall  justify  that 
profit  and  that  control  by 
sharing  with  the  public  the 
fruits  thereof.  We  therefore 
demand    a    strong    national 


(Continued  on  Page    o) 
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AND  TWO  OTHER  PLATFORMS 


Republican  Platform 
supplementary  to  the  exist- 
ing anti-trust  act  which  will 
define  as  criminal  offenses 
those  specific  acts  that  uni- 
formly mark  attempts  to  re- 
strain and  to  monopolize 
trade,  to  the  end  that  those 
who  honestly  intend  to  obey 
the  law  may  have  a  guide  for 
their  action  and  that  those 
who  aim  to  violate  the  law 
may  the  more  surely  be 
punished. 

The  same  certainty  should 
be  given  to  the  law  prohibit- 
ing combinations  and  monop- 
olies that  characterizes  other 
provisions  of  commercial  law 
in  order  that  no  part  of  the 
field  of  business  opportunity 
may  be  restricted  by  monop- 
oly or  combination;  that 
business  success  honorably 
achieved  may  not  be  con- 
verted into  crime,  and  that 
the  right  of  every  man  to  ac- 
quire commodities,  and  par- 
ticularly the  necessaries  of 
life,  in  an  open  market  un- 
influenced by  the  manipula- 
tion of  trust  or  combination 
may    be    preserved. 


Third  Term  Platform 
regulation  of  interstate  cor- 
porations. The  corporation 
is  an  essential  part  of  modern 
business;  in  some  degree  is 
both  inevitable  and  necessary 
for  national  and  international 
business  efficiency.  But  the 
existing  concentration  of  vast 
wealth  under  a  corporate  sys- 
tem unguarded  and  uncon- 
trolled by  the  nation,  has 
placed  in  the  hands  of  a  few 
men  enormous,  secret,  irre- 
sponsible power  over  the 
daily  life  of  the  citizen — a 
power  insufferable  in  a  free 
government. 

This  power  has  been  abused 
in  monopoly  of  national  re- 
sources, in  stock  watering,  in 
unfair  competition  and  unfair 
privileges,  and  finally  in  sin- 
ister influences  on  the  public 
agencies  of  state  and  na- 
tional life.  We  do  not  fear 
commercial  power,  but  we 
insist  that  it  shall  be  exer- 
cised openly,  under  publicity, 
supervision  and  regulation  of 
the  most  efficient  sort,  which 
will  preserve  its  good  while 
eradicating  and  preventing 
its  evils. 

To  that  end  we  urge  the 
establishment  of  a  strong 
fundamental,  administrative 
commission  of  high  standing 
which  shall  maintain  perma- 
nent, active  supervision  over 
industrial  corporations  en- 
gaged in  interstate  com- 
merce or  such  of  them  as  are 
of  public  importance,  doing 
for  them  what  the  govern- 
ment now  does  for  the  na- 
tional banks  and  what  is 
now  done  for  the  railroads, 
by  the  Interstate  Commerce 
Commission.  Such  a  com- 
mission must  enforce  the 
complete  publicity  of  those 
corporate  transactions  which 
are  of  public  interest;  must 
attack  unfair  competition, 
false  capitalization  and  spe- 
cial privilege  and  by  con- 
tinued trained  watchfulness 
guard  and  keep  open  equally 
to  all  the  highways  of  Amer- 
ican    commerce.     Thus    the 
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RIGHTS  OF  THE  STATES 

Democratic    Platform 

We  believe  in  the  preservation  and  maintenance  in  their 
full  strength  and  integrity  of  the  three  co-ordinate  branches 
of  the  Federal  Government — the  Executive,  the  Legislative 
and  the  Judicial — each  keeping  within  its  own  bounds  and 
not  encroaching  upon  the  just  powers  of  either  of  the  others. 

Believing  that  the  most  efficient  results  under  our  sys- 
tem of  government  are  to  be  attained  by  the  full  exercise 
by  the  states  of  their  reserved  sovereign  powers,  we  de- 
nounce as  usurpation  the  efforts  of  our  opponents  to  deprive 
the  states  of  any  of  the  rights  reserved  to  them,  and  to  en- 
large and  magnify  by  indirection  the  powers  of  the  federal 
government. 

We  insist  upon  the  full  exercise  of  all  the  powers  of  the 
government,  both  state  and  national,  to  protect  the  people 
from  injustice  at  the  hands  of  those  who  seek  to  make  the 
government  a  private  asset  in  business.  There  is  no  twilight 
zone  between  the  nation  and  the  state  in  which  exploiting 
interests  can  take  refuge  from  both.  It  is  as  necessary  that 
the  federal  government  shall  exercise  the  powers  delegated 
to  it  as  it  is  that  the  states  shall  exercise  the  powers  reserved 
to  them,  but  we  insist  that  federal  remedies  for  the  regulation 
of  interstate  commerce  and  for  the  prevention  of  private 
monopoly  shall  be  added  to  and  not  substituted  for  state 
remedies. 


(Continued  on  Page  12) 
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Republican   Platform 


Third  Term  Platform 
business  man  will  have  cer- 
tain knowledge  of  the  law 
and  will  be  able  to  conduct 
his  business  easily  in  con- 
formity therewith;  the  in- 
vestor will  find  security  for 
his  capital,  dividends  will  be 
rendered  more  certain  and 
the  savings  of  the  people 
will  be  drawn  naturally  and 
safely  to  the  channels  of 
trade. 

Under  such  a  system  of 
constructive  regulation  legiti- 
mate business  freed  from 
confusion,  uncertainty  and 
fruitless  litigation  will  de- 
velop normally  in  response 
to  the  energy  and  enterprise 
of  the  American  business 
man. 


RIGHTS  OF  THE  STATES 


Republican  Platform 
The  republican  party  reaf- 
firms its  intention  to  uphold 
at  all  times  the  authority  and 
integrity  of  the  courts,  both 
state  and  federal,  and  it  will 
ever  insist  that  their  powers 
to  enforce  their  process 
and  protect  life,  liberty  and 
property  shall  be  preserved 
inviolate. 

An  orderly  method  is  pro- 
vided under  our  system  of 
government  by  which  the 
people  may,  when  they 
choose,  alter  or  amend  the 
constitutional  provisions 
which  underlie  that  govern- 
ment. Until  these  constitu- 
tional provisions  are  so 
altered  or  amended  in  or- 
derly fashion,  it  is  the  duty 
of  the  courts  to  see  to  it  that 
when  challenged  they  are  en- 
forced. That  the  courts,  both 
federal  and  state,  may  bear 
the  heavy  burden  laid  upon 
them  to  the  complete  satis- 
faction of  public  opinion,  we 
favor  legislation  to  prevent 
long  delays  and  the  tedious 
and  costly  appeals  which 
have  so  often  amounted  to  a 
denial  of  justice  in  civil  cases 
and  the  failure  to  protect  the 
public  at  large  in  criminal 
cases. 

(Continued 


Third  Term  Platform 
Up  to  the  limit  of  the  Con- 
stitution and  later  by  amend- 
ment of  the  Constitution  if 
found  necessary  we  advocate 
bringing  under  effective  na- 
tional jurisdiction  those 
problems  which  have  ex- 
panded beyond  reach  of  the 
individual  States. 

It  is  as  grotesque  as  it  is 
intolerable  that  the  several 
States  should  by  unequal 
laws  in  matter  of  common 
concern  become  competing 
commercial  agencies,  barter 
the  lives  of  their  children, 
the  health  of  their  women 
and  the  safety  and  well-be- 
ing of  their  working  people 
for  the  profit  of  their  finan- 
cial  interests. 

The  extreme  insistence  on 
State  rights  by  the  Demo- 
cratic party  in  the  Baltimore 
platform  demonstrates  anew 
its  inability  to  understand 
the  world  into  which  it  has 
survived  or  to  administer  the 
affairs  of  a  union  of  States 
which  have  in  all  essential 
respects  become  one  people. 
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INCOME  TAX  AND  ELECTION  OF  SENATORS  BY 
THE  PEOPLE 

Democratic  Platform 
We  congratulate  the  country  upon  the  triumph  of  two 
important  reforms  demanded  in  the  last  national  platform, 
namely,  the  amendment  of  the  federal  constitution  authoriz- 
ing an  income  tax  and  the  amendment  providing  for  the 
popular  election  of  senators,  and  we  call  upon  the  people 
of  all  the  states  to  rally  to  the  support  of  the  pending 
propositions  and  secure  their  ratification. 


PUBLICITY  OF  CAMPAIGN  CONTRIBUTIONS 

Democratic    Platform 

We  note  with  gratification  the  unanimous  sentiment  in 
favor  of  publicity,  before  the  election,  of  campaign  contribu- 
tions— a  measure  demanded  in  our  national  platform  of  1908, 
and  at  that  time  opposed  by  the  Republican  party — and  we 
commend  the  Democratic  house  of  representatives  for  extend- 
ing the  doctrine  of  publicity  to  recommendations,  verbal  and 
written,  upon  which  presidential  appointments  are  made,  to 
the  ownership  and  control  of  newspapers  and  to  the  expendi- 
tures made  by  and  in  behalf  of  those  who  aspire  to  presi- 
dential nominations,  and  we  point  for  additional  justification 

(.Continued  on  Page  14) 
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INCOME  TAX  AND  ELECTION  OF  SENATORS 

BY  THE  PEOPLE 

Republican  Platform  Third  Term  Platform 

The  Progressive  party, 
committed  to  the  principle 
of  government  by  a  self-con- 
trolled democracy  expressing 
its  will  through  representa- 
tives of  the  people,  pledges 
itself  to  secure  such  altera- 
tions in  the  fundamental  law 
of  the  several  States  and  of 
the  United  States  as  shall  in- 
sure the  representative  char- 
acter of  the  government.  In 
particular  the  party  declares 
for  direct  primaries  for  the 
nomination  of  State  and  na- 
tional officers,  for  nation- 
wide preferential  primaries 
for  candidates  for  the  presi- 
dency, for  the  direct  election 
of  United  States  senators  by 
the  people;  and  we  urge  on 
the  States  the  policy  of  the 
short  ballot  with  responsi- 
bility to  the  people  secured 
by  the  initiative,  referendum 
and  recall. 

We  believe  in  a  graduated 
inheritance  tax  as  a  national 
means  of  equalizing  the  ob- 
ligations of  holders  of  prop- 
erty to  government,  and  we 
hereby  pledge  our  party  to 
enact  such  a  federal  law  as 
will  tax  large  inheritances, 
returning  to  the  States  an 
equitable  percentage  of  all 
amounts  collected.  We  fa- 
vor the  ratification  of  the 
pending  amendment  to  the 
constitution  giving  the  gov- 
ernment power  to  levy  an  in- 
come tax. 

PUBLICITY     OF     CAMPAIGN     CONTRIBUTIONS 

Republican  Platform  Third  Term  Platform 

We  favor   such   additional  We  pledge  our  party  to  a 

legislation  as  may  be  neces-  constitution  that  will  compel 

sary  more  effectually  to  pro-  strict  limitation   of  all  cam- 

hibit  corporations  from  con-  paign   contributions   and  ex- 

tributing    funds,    directly    or  penditures  and  detailed  pub- 

indirectly,  to   campaigns  for  licity  of  both  before  as  well 

the  nomination  or  election  of  as  after  primaries  and  elec- 

the  president,  the  vice  presi-  tions. 
dent,     senators    and     repre- 
sentatives in  congress.     We 

(Continued  on  Page  15) 
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for  this  legislation  to  the  enormous  expenditures  of  money 
in  behalf  of  the  president  and  his  predecessor  in  the  recent 
contest  for  the  Republican  nomination  for  president. 


PRESIDENTIAL  PRIMARIES 

Democratic    Platform 

The  movement  towards  more  popular  government  should 
be  promoted  through  legislation  in  each  state  which  will 
permit  the  expression  of  the  preference  of  the  electors  for 
national  candidates  at  the  presidential  primaries. 

We  direct  that  the  national  committee  incorporate  in  the 
call  for  the  next  nominating  convention  a  requirement  that 
all  expressions  of  preference  for  presidential  candidates  shall 
be  given  and  the  selection  of  delegates  and  alternates  be 
made  through  a  primary  election  conducted  by  the  party 
organization  in  each  state  where  such  expression  and  election 
are  not  provided  for  by  state  law.  Committeemen  who  are 
hereafter  to  constitute  the  membership  of  the  democratic 
national  committee  and  whose  election  is  not  provided  for 
by  law,  shall  be  chosen  in  each  state  at  such  primary  elec- 
tions, and  the  service  and  authority  of  committeemen,  how- 
ever chosen,  shall  begin  immediately  upon  the  receipt  of  their 
credentials  respectively. 

CAMPAIGN  CONTRIBUTIONS 
Democratic    Platform 

We  pledge  the  democratic  party  to  the  enactment  of  a 
law  prohibiting  any  corporation  from  contributing  to  a  cam- 
paign fund  and  any  individual  from  contributing  any  amount 
above  a  reasonable  maximum. 

TERM    OF   PRESIDENT 
Democratic    Platform 

We  favor  a  single  presidential  term,  and  to  that  end 
we  urge  the  adoption  of  an  amendment  to  the  constitution 
making  the  president  of  the  United  States  ineligible  for 
re-election  and  we  pledge  the  candidate  of  this  convention 
to  this  principle. 

DEMOCRATIC   CONGRESS 

Democratic    Platform 

At  this  time,  when  the  Republican  party,  after  a  genera- 
tion of  unlimited  power  in  its  control  of  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment, is  rent  into  factions,  it  is  opportune  to  point  to  the 
record  of  accomplishment  of  the  Democratic  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives in  the  Sixty-second  Congress.  We  indorse  its 
action  and  we  challenge  comparison  of  its  record  with  that 
of  any  Congress  which  has  been  controlled  by  our  oppo- 
nents. 

We  call  the  attention  of  the  patriotic  citizens  of  our  coun- 
try to  its  record  of  efficiency,  economy  and  constructive  leg- 
islation: 

It  has,  among  other  achievements,  revised  the  rules  of 
the  House  of  Representatives  so  as  to  give  to  the  represent- 

(Contiuued  on  Page  16) 
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Republican  Platform  Third  Term  Platform 

heartily  approve  of  the  re- 
cent act  of  congress  requir- 
ing the  fullest  publicity  in 
regard  to  all  congressional 
contributions,  whether  made 
in  connection  with  prima- 
ries, conventions  or  elections. 


(.Continued  on  Page  17) 
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atives  of  the  American  people  freedom  of  speech  and  of  ac- 
tion in  advocating,  proposing  and  perfecting  remedial  legis- 
lation. 

It  has  passed  bills  for  the  relief  of  the  people  and  the  de- 
velopment of  our  country;  it  has  endeavored  to  revise  the 
tariff  taxes  downward  in  the  interest  of  the  consuming 
masses,  and  thus  to  reduce  the  high  cost  of  living. 

It  has  proposed  an  amendment  to  the  Federal  Constitu- 
tion, providing  for  the  election  of  United  States  Senators 
by  the  direct  vote  of  the  people. 

It  has  secured  the  admission  of  Arizona  and  New  Mexico 
as  two  sovereign  States. 

It  has  required  the  publicity  of  campaign  expenses  both 
before  and  after  election,  and  fixed  a  limit  upon  the  election 
expenses  of  United  States  Senators  and  Representatives. 

It  has  passed  a  bill  to  prevent  the  abuse  of  the  writ  of 
injunction. 

It  has  passed  a  law  establishing  an  eight-hour  day  for 
workmen  on  all  national  public  work. 

It  has  passed  a  resolution  which  forced  the  President  to 
take  immediate  steps  to  abrogate  the  Russian  treaty. 

And  it  has  passed  the  great  supply  bills  which  lessen 
waste  and  extravagance  and  which  reduce  the  annual  ex- 
penses of  the  Government  by  many  millions  of  dollars. 

AN  EFFICIENT  NAVY 
Democratic  Platform 
We  approve  the  measure  reported  by  the  democratic 
leaders  in  the  House  of  Representatives  for  the  creation  of  a 
council  of  national  defense,  which  will  determine  a  definite 
naval  program  with  a  view  to  increased  efficiency  and 
economy.  The  party  that  proclaimed  and  has  always  en- 
forced the  Monroe  doctrine,  and  was  sponsor  for  the  new 
navy,  will  continue  faithfully  to  observe  the  constitutional 
requirements  to  provide  and  maintain  an  adequate  and  well 
proportioned  navy  sufficient  to  defend  American  policies, 
protect  our  citizens,  and  uphold  the  honor  and  dignity  of 
the  nation. 


(Continued  on  Page  18) 
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AN  EFFICIENT   NAVY. 


Republican  Platform 

We  believe  in  the  mainte- 
nance of  an  adequate  navy 
for  the  national  defense  and 
we  condemn  the  action  of 
the  democratic  house  of  rep- 
resentatives in  refusing  to 
authorize  the  construction  of 
additional   ships. 


Third  Term  Platform 

The  Progressive  party  de- 
plores the  survival  in  our  civ- 
ilization of  the  barbaric  sys- 
tem of  warfare  among  na- 
tions, with  its  enormous 
waste  of  resources  even  in 
time  of  peace  and  the  con- 
sequent impoverishment  of 
the  life  of  the  toiling  masses. 
We  pledge  the  party  to  use 
its  best  endeavors  to  substi- 
tute judicial  and  other  peace- 
ful means  of  settling  inter- 
national differences. 

We  favor  an  international 
agreement  for  the  limitation 
of  naval  forces.  Pending 
such  an  agreement,  and  as 
the  best  means  of  preserving 
peace,  we  pledge  ourselves  to 
maintain  for  the  present  the 
policy  of  building  two  battle- 
ships a  year. 


(Continued  on  Page  jo) 
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BANKING  LEGISLATION 
Democratic    Platform 

We  oppose  the  so-called  Aldrich  bill  for  the  establishment 
of  a  central  bank;  and  we  believe  our  country  will  be 
largely  freed  from  panics,  and  consequent  unemploy- 
ment and  business  depression  by  such  a  systematic  revision 
of  our  banking  laws  as  will  render  temporary  relief  in 
localities  where  such  relief  is  needed,  with  protection  from 
control  or  domination  by  what  is  known  as  the  money  trust. 

Banks  exist  for  the  accommodation  of  the  public  and  not 
for  the  control  of  business.  All  legislation  on  the  subject  of 
banking  and  currency  should  have  for  its  purpose  the  secur- 
ing of  these  accommodations  on  terms  of  absolute  security 
to  the  public  and  of  complete  protection  from  the  misuse 
of  the  power  that  wealth  gives  to  those  who  possess  it. 

We  condemn  the  present  methods  of  depositing  govern- 
ment funds  in  a  few  favored  banks  largely  situated  in  or 
controlled  by  Wall  street,  in  return  for  political  favors,  and 
we  pledge  our  party  to  provide  by  law  for  their  deposit  by 
competitive  bidding  in  the  banking  institutions  of  the  coun- 
try, national  and  state,  without  discrimination  as  to  locality, 
upon  approved  securities,  and  subject  to  call  by  the  govern- 
ment. 

RURAL  CREDITS 

Democratic    Platform 

Of  equal  importance  with  the  question  of  currency  reform 
is  the  question  of  rural  credits  or  agricultural  finance. 
Therefore,  we  recommend  that  an  investigation  of  agricul- 
tural credit  societies  in  foreign  countries  be  made,  so  that  it  J 
may  be  ascertained  whether  a  system  of  rural  credits  may 
be  devised  suitable  to  conditions  in  the  United  States;  and 
we  also  favor  legislation  permitting  national  banks  to  loan] 
a  reasonable  proportion  of  their  funds  on  real  estate  security. 

We  recognize  the  value  of  vocational  education,  and  urge 
federal  appropriations  for  such  training  and  extension  teach- 
ing in  agriculture  in  co-operation  with  the  several  states. 


(Continued  on  Page  20) 
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BANKING  LEGISLATION 


Republican   Platform 

The  republican  party  has 
always  stood  for  a  sound  cur- 
rency and  for  safe  banking 
methods.  It  is  responsible 
for  the  resumption  of  specie 
payments,  and  for  the  estab- 
lishment of  the  gold  stand- 
ard. It  is  committed  to  the 
progressive  development  of 
our  banking  and  currency 
system.  Our  banking  ar- 
rangements today  need  fur- 
ther revision  to  meet  the  re- 
quirements of  current  condi- 
tions. We  need  measures 
which  will  prevent  the  recur- 
rence of  money  panics  and 
financial  disturbances,  and 
which  will  promote  the  pros- 
perity of  business  and  the 
welfare  of  labor  by  produc- 
ing   constant    employment. 

We  need  better  currency 
facilities  for  the  movement  of 
crops  in  the  West  and  South. 
We  need  banking  arrange- 
ments under  American  aus- 
pices for  the  encouragement 
and  better  conduct  of  our 
foreign  trade.  In  attaining 
these  ends,  individual  inde- 
pendent banks,  whether  or- 
ganized under  state  or  na- 
tional charters,  must  be  care- 
fully protected  and  our  bank- 
ing and  currency  system 
must  be  safeguarded  from 
any  possibility  of  domina- 
tion by  sectional,  financial 
or  political  interests. 

It  is  of  great  importance  to 
the  social  and  economic  wel- 
fare of  this  country  that  its 
farmers  have  facilities  for 
borrowing  easily  and  cheaply 
the  money  they  need  to  in- 
crease the  productivity  of 
their  land.  It  is  as  neces- 
sary that  financial  machin- 
ery be  supplied  to  satisfy  the 
demand  of  farmers  for  cred- 
it as  it  is  that  the  banking 
and  currency  systems  be  re- 
formed in  the  interest  of  gen- 
eral business.  Therefore,  we 
recommend  and  urge  an 
authoritative  investigation  of 
agricultural    credit    societies 


Third  Term  Platform 
We  believe  there  exists 
imperative  need  for  prompt 
legislation  for  the  improve- 
ment of  our  national  cur- 
rency system.  We  believe 
the  present  method  of  issu- 
ing notes  through  private 
agencies  is  harmful  and  un- 
scientific. The  issue  of  cur- 
rency is  fundamentally  a 
government  function  and  the 
system  should  have  as  basic 
principles  soundness  and 
elasticity.  The  control  should 
be  lodged  with  the  govern- 
ment and  should  be  protect- 
ed from  domination  or  ma- 
nipulation by  Wall  street  or 
any  special  interests. 

We  are  opposed  to  the  so- 
called  Aldrich  currency  bill 
because  its  provisions  would 
place  our  currency  and  credit 
system  in  private  hands  not 
subject  to  effective  public 
control. 


(Continued  on  Pace  zi) 
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WATERWAYS 
Democratic    Piatform 

We  renew  the  declaration  in  our  last  platform  relating 
to  the  conservation  of  our  national  resources  and  the  devel- 
opment of  our  waterways.  The  present  devastation  of  the 
lower  Mississippi  valley  accentuates  the  movement  for  the 
regulation  of  river  flow  by  additional  levee  and  bank  protec- 
tion below,  and  the  diversion,  storage  and  control  of  the 
flood  waters  above  and  their  utilization  for  beneficial  pur- 
poses in  the  reclamation  of  arid  and  swamp  lands  and  the 
development  of  water  power,  instead  of  permitting  the  floods 
to  continue,  as  heretofore,  agents  of  destruction.  We  hold 
that  the  control  of  the  Mississippi  river  is  a  national  prob- 
lem. The  preservation  of  the  depth  of  its  water  for  the 
purpose  of  navigation,  the  building  of  levees  to  maintain 
the  integrity  of  its  channel,  and  the  prevention  of  the  over- 
flow of  the  land,  and  its  consequent  devastation,  resulting  in 
the  interruption  of  interstate  commerce,  the  disorganization 
of  the  mail  service  and  the  enormous  loss  of  life  and  prop- 
erty impose  an  obligation  which  alone  can  be  discharged  by 
the  general  government. 

To  maintain  an  adequate  depth  of  water  the  entire  year 
and  thereby  encourage  water  transportation,  is  a  consumma- 
tion worthy  of  legislative  attention  and  presents  an  issue 
national  in  its  character.  It  calls  for  prompt  action  on  the 
part  of  congress,  and  the  Democratic  party  pledges  itself  to 
the  enactment  of  legislation  leading  to  that  end. 

We  favor  the  co-operation  of  the  United  States  and  the 
respective  states  in  plans  for  the  comprehensive  treatment 
of  all  waterways  with  a  view  of  co-ordinating  plans  for 
channel  improvement  with  plans  for  drainage  of  swamp  and 
overflowed  lands,  and  to  this  end  we  favor  the  appropriation 
by  the  federal  government  of  sufficient  funds  to  make  sur- 
veys of  such  lands,  to  develop  plans  for  draining  the  same 
and  to  supervise  the  work  of  construction. 

We  favor  the  adoption  of  a  liberal  and  comprehensive 
plan  for  the  development  and  improvement  of  our  inland 
waterways,  with  economy  and  efficiency,  so  as  to  permit 
their  navigation  by  vessels  of  standard  draft. 
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Republican  Platform 

and  corporations  in  other 
countries  and  the  passage 
of  state  and  federal  laws 
for  the  establishment  and 
capable  supervision  of  organ- 
izations having  for  their  pur- 
pose the  loaning  of  funds 
to  farmers. 


Third  Term  Platform 


WATERWAYS 


Republican  Platform 
We  favor  a  liberal  and 
systematic  policy  for  the  im- 
provement of  our  rivers  and 
harbors.  Such  improvement 
has  been  made  upon  expert 
information  and  after  a  care- 
ful comparison  of  cost  and 
prospective  benefits. 

The  Mississippi  river  is  the 
nation's  drainage  ditch.  Its 
flood  waters  gathered  from 
thirty-one  states,  constitut- 
ing an  overpowering  force 
which  breaks  the  levees  and 
pours  its  torrents  over  many 
million  acres  of  the  rich- 
est land  in  the  union, 
stopping  mails,  impeding 
commerce  and  causing  great 
loss  of  life  and  property. 
These  floods  are  national  in 
scope  and  the  disasters  they 
produce  seriously  affect  the 
general  welfare.  The  states 
unaided  cannot  cope  with 
this  giant  problem;  hence, 
we  believe  the  federal  gov- 
ernment should  assume  a 
fair  proportion  of  the  burden 
of  its  control  so  as  to  pre- 
vent the  disasters  from  re- 
curring floods. 


Third  Term  Platform 

The  rivers  of  the  United 
States  are  the  natural  ar- 
teries of  this  continent.  We 
demand  that  they  shall  be 
opened  to  traffic  as  indis- 
pensable parts  of  a  great  na- 
tion-wide system  of  trans- 
portation in  which  the  Pan- 
ama Canal  will  be  the  cen- 
tral link,  thus  enabling  the 
whole  interior  of  the  United 
States  to  share  with  the  At- 
lantic and  Pacific  seaboards 
in  the  benefit  derived  from 
the  canals.  It  is  a  national 
obligation  to  develop  our 
rivers,  and  especially  the 
Mississippi  and  its  tributa- 
ries, without  delay  under  a 
comprehensive  general  plan 
covering  each  river  system 
from  its  source  to  its  mouth 
designed  to  secure  its  high- 
est usefulness  for  navigation, 
irrigation,  domestic  supply, 
water  power  and  the  pre- 
vention of  floods.  We  pledge 
our  party  to  the  immediate 
preparation  of  such  a  plan, 
which  should  be  made  and 
carried  out  in  close  and 
friendly  co-operation  between 
the  nation,  the  States  and  the 
cities  affected.  Under  such  a 
plan  the  destructive  floods  of 
the  Mississippi  and  other 
streams  which  represent  a 
vast  and  needless  loss  to  the 
nation  would  be  controlled 
by  forest  conservation  and 
water  storage  at  the  head- 
waters and  by  levees  below, 
land  sufficient  to  support  mil- 
lions of  people  will  be  re- 
claimed from  the  deserts  and 
the  swamps,  water  power 
enough  to  transform  the  in- 
dustrial   standings   of   whole 
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ECONOMY  IN  THE  PUBLIC  SERVICE 

Democratic    Platform 

We  denounce  the  profligate  waste  of  the  money  wrung 
from  the  people  by  oppressive  taxation  through  the  lavish 
appropriations  of  recent  republican  congresses,  which  have 
kept  taxes  high,  and  reduced  the  purchasing  power  of  the 
people's  toil.  We  demand  a  return  to  that  simplicity  and 
economy  which  befits  a  Democratic  government,  and  a  reduc- 
tion in  the  number  of  useless  officers,  the  salaries  of  which 
drain  the  substance  of  the  people. 


{Continued  on  Page  24) 
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Republican  Platform 


Third  Term  Platform 
States  would  be  developed, 
adequate  water  terminals 
would  be  provided,  transpor- 
tation by  river  would  revive 
and  the  railroads  would  be 
compelled  to  co-operate  as 
freely  with  the  boat  lines  as 
with  each  other.  The  equip- 
ment, organization  and  ex- 
perience acquired  in  con- 
structing the  Panama  Canal 
soon  will  be  available  for  the 
lakes  to  the  Gulf  deep  wa- 
terways and  other  portions 
of  this  great  work  and  should 
be  utilized  by  the  Nation  in 
co-operation  with  the  various 
States  at  the  lowest  net  cost 
to  the  people. 


ECONOMY    IN    THE    PUBLIC    SERVICE 


Republican  Platform 

We  commend  the  earnest 
effort  of  the  republican  ad- 
ministration to  secure  great- 
er economy  and  increase  the 
efficiency  in  the  conduct  of 
government  business.  Ex- 
travagant appropriations  and 
the  creation  of  unnecessary 
offices  are  an  injustice  to  the 
taxpayer  and  a  bad  example 
to  the  citizen. 


Third  Term  Platform 

We  pledge  our  party  to  re- 
adjustment of  the  business 
methods  of  the  national  Gov- 
ernment and  a  proper  co- 
ordination of  the  Federal 
bureaus,  which  will  increase 
the  economy  and  efficiency 
of  the  Government  service, 
prevent  duplications  and  se- 
cure better  results  to  the  tax- 
payers for  every  dollar  ex- 
pended. 


(Continued  on  Page  ^5) 
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RAILROADS,    EXPRESS    COMPANIES,    TELEGRAPH 
AND  TELEPHONE  LINES 
Democratic    Platform 

We  favor  the  efficient  supervision  and  rate  regulation  of 
railroads,  express  companies,  telegraph  and  telephone  lines 
engaged  in  interstate  commerce.  To  this  end  we  recommend 
the  valuation  of  railroads,  express  companies,  telegraph  and 
telephone  lines  by  the  interstate  commerce  commission,  such 
valuation  to  take  into  consideration  the  physical  value  of 
the  property,  the  original  cost,  the  cost  of  reproduction  and 
any  element  of  value  that  will  render  the  valuation  fair  and 
just. 

We  favor  such  legislation  as  will  effectually  prohibit  the 
railroads,  express,  telegraph  and  telephone  companies  from 
engaging  in  business  which  brings  them  into  competition 
with  their  shippers  or  patrons,  also  legislation  preventing 
the  over-issue  of  stocks  and  bonds  by  interstate  railroads, 
express  companies,  telegraph  and  telephone  lines  and  legis- 
lation which  will  assure  such  reduction  in  transportation 
rates  as  conditions  will  permit,  care  being  taken  to  avoid 
reduction  that  would  compel  a  reduction  of  wages,  prevent 
adequate  service,  or  do  injustice  to  legitimate  investments. 

RIGHTS  OF  LABOR 
Democratic    Platform 

We  repeat  our  declarations  of  the  platform  of  1908  as 
follows: 

"The  courts  of  justice  are  the  bulwark  of  our  liberties, 
and  we  yield  to  none  in  our  purpose  to  maintain  their 
dignity.  Our  party  has  given  to  the  bench  a  long  line  of 
distinguished  justices  who  have  added  to  the  respect  and 
confidence  in  which  this  department  must  be  jealously  main- 
tained. We  resent  the  attempt  of  the  republican  party  to 
raise  a  false  issue  respecting  the  judiciary.  It  is  an  unjust 
reflection  upon  a  great  body  of  our  citizens  to  assume  that 
they  lack  respect  for  the  courts. 

"It  is  the  function  of  the  courts  to  interpret  the  laws, 
which  the  people  enact,  and  if  the  laws  appear  to  work 
economic,  social,  or  political  injustice,  it  is  our  duty  to 
change  them.  The  only  basis  upon  which  the  integrity  of 
our  courts  can  stand  is  that  of  unswerving  justice  and  pro- 
tection of  life,  personal  liberty  and  property.  As  judicial 
processes  may  be  abused,  we  should  guard  them  against 
abuse. 

"Experience  has  proven  the  necessity  of  a  modification  of 
the  present  law  relating  to  injunction  and  we  reiterate  the 
pledges  of  our  platforms  of  1896  and  1904  in  favor  of  a 
measure  which  passed  the  United  States  senate  in  1896  re- 
lating to  contempt  in  federal  courts,  and  providing  for  trial 
by  jury  in  cases  of  indirect  contempt. 

"Questions  of  judicial  practice  have  arisen,  especially  in 
connection  with  industrial  disputes.  We  believe  that  the 
parties  to  all  judicial  proceedings  should  be  treated  with 
rigid  impartiality,  and  that  injunctions  should  not  be  issued 
in  any  case  in  which  an  injunction  would  not  issue  if  no 
industrial  dispute  were  involved. 

"The  expanding  organization  of  industry  makes  it  essen- 
tial that  there  should  be  no  abridgment  of  the  right  of  the 
wage  earners  and  producers  to  organize  for  the  protection 
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RAILROADS,    EXPRESS    COMPANIES,    TELEGRAPH 

AND  TELEPHONE  LINES 

Republican  Platform  Third  Term  Platform 

We  pledge  our  party  to  se- 
cure to  the  Interstate  Com- 
merce Commission  the  power 
to  value  the  physical  proper- 
ty of  railroads.  In  order  that 
the  power  of  the  commission 
to  protect  the  people  may  not 
be  impaired  or  destroyed  we 
demand  the  abolition  of  the 
Commerce  Court. 


RIGHTS  OF  LABOR 
Republican  Platform  Third  Term  Platform 

The  supreme  duty  of  the 
national  government  is  the 
conservation  of  human  re- 
sources through  an  enlarged 
measure  of  social  and  indus- 
trial justice.  We  pledge  our- 
selves to  work  unceasingly  in 
State  and  Nation  for: 

Effective  legislation  look- 
ing to  the  prevention  of  in- 
dustrial accidents,  occupa- 
tional diseases,  overwork,  in- 
voluntary unemployment  and 
other  injurious  effects  inci- 
dent to  modern  industry. 

The  fixing  of  minimum 
safety  and  health  standards 
for  the  various  occupations 
and  the  exercise  of  the  pub- 
lic authority  of  State  and 
Nation,  including  the  federal 
control  over  interstate  com- 
merce and  the  taxing  power 
to   maintain   such   standards. 

The  prohibition  of  child  la- 
bor. 

Minimum  wage  standards 
for  working  women,  to  pro- 
vide a  "living  wage"  in  all 
industrial  occupations. 

The  general  prohibition  of 
night  work  for  women  and 
the     establishment      of     an 

{Continued  on  Page  27) 
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of  wages,  and  the  improvement  of  labor  conditions,  to  the 
end  that  such  labor  organizations  and  their  members  should 
not  be  regarded  as  illegal  combinations  in  restraint  of  trade. 

"We  pledge  the  democratic  party  to  the  enactment  of  a 
law  creating  a  department  of  labor  represented  separately 
in  the  president's  cabinet,  in  which  department  shall  be 
included  the  subject  of  mines  and  mining. 

"We  pledge  the  Democratic  party  so  far  as  the  federal 
jurisdiction  extends,  to  an  Employees'  Compensation  Law 
providing  adequate  indemnity  for  injury  to  body  or  loss  of 
life  of  employees." 
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Republican  Platform  Third  Term  Platform 

eight-hour    day    for    women 
and    young    persons. 

One  day's  rest  in  seven  for 
all  wage  workers. 

The  eight-hour  day  in  con- 
tinuous twenty-four-hour  in- 
dustries. 

The  abolition  of  the  con- 
vict contract  labor  system; 
substituting  a  system  of 
prison  production  for  gov- 
ernmental consumption  only 
and  the  application  of  pris- 
oners' earnings  to  the  sup- 
port of  their  dependent  fam- 
ilies. 

Publicity  as  to  wages, 
hours  and  conditions  of  la- 
bor; full  reports  upon  indus- 
trial accidents  and  diseases 
and  the  opening  to  public  in- 
spection of  all  tallies,  weights, 
measures  and  check  systems 
on  labor  products. 

Standards  of  compensation 
for  death  by  industrial  acci- 
dent and  injury  and  trade 
disease  which  will  transfer 
the  burden  of  lost  earnings 
from  the  families  of  work- 
ing people  to  the  industry 
and  thus  to  the  community. 

The  protection  of  home 
life  against  the  hazards  of 
sickness,  irregular  employ- 
ment and  old  age  through 
the  adoption  of  a  system  of 
social  insurance  adapted  to 
American  use. 

The  development  of  the 
creative  labor  power  of 
America  by  lifting  the  last 
load  of  illiteracy  from  Amer- 
ican youth  and  establishing 
continuation  schools  for  in- 
dustrial education  under  pub- 
lic control  and  encouraging 
agricultural  education  and 
demonstration  in  rural 
schools. 

The  establishment  of  in- 
dustrial research  laboratories 
to  put  the  methods  of  discov- 
eries of  science  at  the  service 
of  American  producers. 

We  favor  the  organization 
of  the  workers,  men  and 
women,  as  a  means  of  pro- 
tecting their  interests  and  of 
promoting  their  progress. 
(Continued  on  Page  29) 
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CONSERVATION 

Democratic    Platform 

We  believe  in  the  conservation  and  the  development,  for 
the  use  of  all  the  people,  of  the  natural  resources  of  the 
country.  Our  forests,  our  sources  of  water  supply,  our 
arable  and  our  mineral  lands,  our  navigable  streams  and 
all  the  other  material  resources  with  which  our  country  has 
been  so  lavishly  endowed,  constitute  the  foundation  of  our 
national  wealth.  Such  additional  legislation  as  may  be  nec- 
essary to  prevent  their  being  wasted  or  absorbed  by  special 
or  privileged  interests,  should  be  enacted  and  the  policy  of 
their  conservation  should  be  rigidly  adhered  to. 

The  public  domain  should  be  administered  and  disposed 
of  with  due  regard  to  the  general  welfare.  Reservations 
should  be  limited  to  the  purposes  which  they  purport  to 
serve  and  not  extend  to  include  land  wholly  unsuited  there- 
for. The  unnecessary  withdrawal  from  sale  and  settlement 
of  enormous  tracts  of  public  land,  upon  which  tree  growth 
never  existed  and  can  not  be  promoted,  tends  only  to  re- 
tard development,  create  discontent  and  bring  reproach 
upon  the  policy  of  conservation. 

The  public  land  laws  should  be  administered  in  a  spirit 
of  the  broadest  liberality  toward  the  settler  exhibiting  a 
bona  fide  purpose  to  comply  therewith,  to  the  end  that  the 
invitation  of  this  government  to  the  landless  should  be  as 
attractive  as  possible;  and  the  plain  provisions  of  the  forest 
reserve  act  permitting  homestead  entries  to  be  made  within 
the  national  forests  should  not  be  nullified  by  administrative 
regulations  which  amount  to  a  withdrawal  of  great  areas  of 
the  same  from  settlement. 

Immediate  action  should  be  taken  by  congress  to  make 
available  the  vast  and  valuable  coal  deposits  of  Alaska  under 
conditions  that  will  be  a  perfect  guaranty  against  their  falling 
into  the  hands  of  monopolizing  corporations,  associations  or 
interests. 


{Continued  on  Page  ?o) 
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CONSERVATION 


Republican  Platform 

We  rejoice  in  the  success 
of  the  distinctive  Republican 
policy  of  the  conservation  of 
our  national  resources,  for 
their  use  by  the  people  with- 
out waste  and  without  mo- 
nopoly. We  pledge  ourselves 
to  a  continuance  of  such  a 
policy. 


Third  Term  Platform 

The  natural  resources  of 
the  nation  must  be  promptly 
developed  and  generously 
used  to  supply  the  people's 
needs,  but  we  cannot  safely 
allow  them  to  be  wasted, 
exploited,  monopolized  or 
controlled  against  the  gen- 
eral good.  We  heartily  fa- 
vor the  policy  of  conserva- 
tion and  we  pledge  our  party 
to  protect  the  national  forests 
without  hindering  their  le- 
gitimate use  for  the  benefit 
of  all  the  people.  Agricul- 
tural lands  in  the  national 
forest  are  and  should  remain 
open  to  the  genuine  settler. 
Conservation  will  not  retard 
legitimate  development.  The 
honest  settler  must  receive 
his  patent  promptly  without 
hindrance,  rule  or  delays. 

We  believe  that  the  re- 
maining forests,  coal  and  oil 
lands,  water  powers  and 
other  natural  resources  still 
in  State  or  national  control 
(except  agricultural  lands) 
are  more  likely  to  be  wisely 
conserved  and  utilized  for 
the  general  welfare  if  held 
in  the  public  hands.  In  or- 
der that  consumers  and  pro- 
ducers, managers  and  work- 
men now  and  hereafter  need 
not  pay  toll  to  private  mo- 
nopolies of  power  and  raw 
material,  we  demand  that 
such  resources  shall  be  re- 
tained by  the  State  or  Nation 
and  opened  to  immediate  use 
under  laws  which  will  en- 
courage development  and 
make  to  the  people  a  mod- 
erate return  for  benefits  con- 
ferred. In  particular  we 
pledge  our  party  to  require 
reasonable  compensation  to 
the  public  for  water  power 
rights  hereafter  granted  by 
the  public.  We  pledge  leg- 
islation to  lease  the  public 
grazing  lands  under  equita- 
ble provisions  now  pending 
which  will  increase  the  pro- 
duction of  food  for  the  peo- 
ple and  thoroughly  safeguard 
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INDEPENDENCE  FOR  THE  PHILIPPINES 
Democratic    Platform 
We  reaffirm  the  position  thrice  announced  by  the  democ- 
racy in  national  convention  assembled  against  a  policy  of 
imperialism  and  colonial  exploitation  in  the  Philippines,  or 
elsewhere.     We  condemn  the  experiment  in  imperialism  as 
an  inexcusable  blunder  which  has  involved  us  in  enormous 
expense,  brought  us  weakness  instead  of  strength,  and  laid 
our  nation  open  to  the  charge  of  abandonment  of  the  funda 
mental  doctrine  of  self-government.    We  favor  an  immediate 
declaration  of  the  nation's  purpose  to  recognize  the  inde- 
pendence   of    the    Philippine    Islands    as    soon    as    a    stable 
government   can   be    established,    such   independence    to   be 
guaranteed  by  us  until  the  neutralization  of  the  islands  can 
be   secured  by   treaty   with   other   powers.     In   recognizing 
the  independence  of  the  Philippines,  our  government  shou1 
retain  such  land  as  may  be  necessary  for  coaling  static 
and  naval   bases. 

RULE  OF  THE  PEOPLE 
Democratic    Platform 

We  call  attention  to  the  fact  that  the  Democratic  party' 
demand  for  a  return  to  the  rule  of  the  people,  expressed  ii 
the  National  Platform  four  years  ago,  has  now  become  th 
accepted  doctrine  of  a  large  majority  of  the  electors.    W 
again  remind  the  country  that  only  by  a  larger  exercise  o 
the  reserved  power   of  the  people  can  they  protect  them- 
selves from  the  misuse  of  delegated  power  and  the  usurpa- 
tion of  governmental  instrumentalities  by  special  interests 
For   this   reason,   the    National   Convention   insisted   on   tb 
overthrow  of  Cannonism  and  the  inauguration  of  a  syste 
by  which  United  States  Senators  could  be  elected  by  dire 
vote. 

The  Democratic  party  offers  itself  to  the  country  as  an 
agency  through  which  the  complete  overthrow  and  extirpa- 
tion of  corruption,  fraud  and  machine  rule  in  American  poli- 
tics can  be  effected. 


{Continued  on  Page  J*) 
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Republican  Platform  Third  Term  Platform 

the  rights  of  the  actual  home 
maker.  Natural  resources 
whose  conservation  is  neces- 
sary for  the  national  welfare 
should  be  owned  or  con- 
trolled by  the  Nation. 

INDEPENDENCE   FOR  THE  PHILIPPINES 
Republican  Platform 


The  Philippine  policy  of 
the  republican  party  has 
been  and  is  inspired  by  the 
belief  that  our  duty  toward 
the  Filipino  people  is  a 
national  obligation  which 
should  remain  entirely  free 
from  partisan  politics. 


Third  Term  Platform 


RULE   OF  THE   PEOPLE 


Republican  Platform 

We  believe  in  our  self- 
controlled  representative 
democracy,  which  is  a  gov- 
ernment of  laws,  not  of  men, 
and  in  which  order  is  the 
prerequisite  of  progress. 

The  principles  of  consti- 
tutional government  which 
make  provision  for  orderly 
and  effective  expression  of 
the  popular  will,  for  the  pro- 
tection of  civil  liberty  and 
the  rights  of  men,  and  for 
the  interpretation  of  the  law 
by  an  untrammeled  and  in- 
dependent judiciary,  have 
proved  themselves  capable  of 
sustaining  the  structure  of  a 
government  which,  after 
more  than  a  century  of  de- 
velopment, embraces  one 
hundred  millions  of  people, 
scattered  over  a  wide  and 
diverse  territory,  but  bound 
by  common  purpose,  com- 
mon ideals  and  common  af- 
fection to  the  Constitution 
of  the  United  States.  Under 
the  Constitution  and  the 
principles  asserted  and  vital- 
ized by  it,  the  United  States 
has  grown  to  be  one  of  the 


Third  Term  Platform 

Political  parties  exist  to 
secure  responsible  govern- 
ment and  to  execute  the  will 
of  the  people.  From  these 
great  tasks  both  of  the  old 
parties  have  turned  aside. 
Instead  of  instruments  to 
promote  the  general  welfare 
they  have  become  the  tools 
of  corrupt  interests  which 
use  them  impartially  to  serve 
their  selfish  purposes.  Be- 
hind the  ostensible  govern- 
ment sits  enthroned  an  in- 
visible government  owing  no 
allegiance  and  acknowledg- 
ing no  responsibility  to  the 
people.  To  destroy  this  in- 
visible government,  to  dis- 
solve the  unholy  alliance  be- 
tween corrupt  business  and 
corrupt  politics  is  the  first 
task  of  the  statesmanship  of 
the  day. 


(Continued  on  Page  33) 
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MINES  AND  MINERS 
Democratic  Platform 
We  rejoice  in  the  inheritance  of  mineral  resources  un- 
equalled in  extent,  variety  or  value,  and  in  the  development 
of  a  mining  industry  unequalled  in  its  magnitude  and  im- 
portance. We  honor  the  men  who,  in  their  hazardous  toil 
under  ground,  daily  risk  their  lives  in  extracting  and  pre- 
paring for  our  use  the  products  of  the  mine,  so  essential  to 
the  industries,  the  commerce  and  the  comfort  of  the  people 
of  this  country.  And  we  pledge  ourselves  to  the  extension 
of  the  work  of  the  Bureau  of  Mines  in  every  way  appropriate 
for  national  legislation  with  a  view  of  safeguarding  the  lives 
of  the  miners,  lessening  the  waste  of  essential  resources,  and 
promoting  the  economic  development  of  mining,  which, 
along  with  agriculture,  must  in  the  future,  even  more  than 
in  the  past,  serve  as  the  very  foundation  of  our  national 
prosperity  and  welfare  and  our  international  commerce. 

THE  RUSSIAN  TREATY 
Democratic    Platform 

We  commend  the  patriotism  of  the  democratic  members 
of  the  senate  and  house  of  representatives  which  compelled 
the  termination  of  the  Russian  treaty  of  1832  and  we  pledge 
ourselves  anew  to  preserve  the  sacred  rights  of  American 
citizenship  at  home  and  abroad.  No  treaty  should  receive 
the  sanction  of  our  government  which  does  not  recognize 
that  equality  of  all  of  our  citizens,  irrespective  of  race  or 
creed,  and  which  dees  not  expressly  guarantee  the  fundamen- 
tal right  of  expatriation. 

The  constitutional  rights  of  American  citizens  should 
protect  them  on  our  borders  and  go  with  them  throughout 
the  world,  and  every  American  citizen  residing  or  having 
property  in  any  foreign  country  is  entitled  to  and  must  be 
given  the  full  protection  of  the  United  States  government, 
both  for  himself  and  his  property. 


PURE  FOOD  AND  PUBLIC  HEALTH 
Democratic  Platform 
We  reaffirm  our  previous  declaration  advocating  the 
union  and  strengthening  of  the  various  governmental 
agencies  relating  to  pure  foods,  quarantine,  vital  statistics 
and  human  health.  Thus  united,  and  administered  without 
partiality  to  or  discrimination  against  any  school  of  medicine 
or  system  of  healing,  they  would  constitute  a  single  health 
service,  not  subordinated  to  any  commercial  or  financial 
interests,  but  devoted  exclusively  to  the  conservation  of 
human  life  and  efficiency.  Moreover,  this  health  service 
should  co-operate  with  the  health  agencies  of  our  various 
states  and  cities,  without  interference  with  their  prerogatives 
or  with  the  freedom  of  individuals  to  employ  such  medical 
or  hygenic  aid  as  they  may  see  fit. 

(Continued  on  Page  34) 
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Republican  Platform 
great  civilized  and  civilizing 
powers  of  the  earth.  It  of- 
fers a  home  and  an  oppor- 
tunity to  the  ambitious  and 
industrious  from  other  lands. 
Resting  upon  the  broad  basis 
of  a  people's  confidence  and 
a  people's  support,  and  man- 
aged by  the  people  them- 
selves, the  Government  of 
the  United  States  will  meet 
the  problems  of  the  future 
as  satisfactorily  as  it  has 
solved  those  of  the  past. 


Third  Term  Platform 


THE   RUSSIAN  TREATY. 


Republican  Platform 

We  approve  the  action 
taken  by  the  president  and 
the  congress  to  secure  from 
Russia,  as  with  other  coun- 
tries, a  treaty  that  will  rec- 
ognize the  absolute  right  of 
expatriation,  and  that  will 
prevent  all  discrimination  of 
whatever  kind  between 
American  citizens,  whether 
native  born  or  alien,  and  re- 
gardless of  race,  religion  or 
previous  political  allegiance. 
The  right  of  asylum  is  a 
precious  possession  of  the 
people  of  the  United  States 
and  is  to  be  neither  surren- 
dered nor  restricted. 


Third  Term  Platform 
We  pledge  our  party  to 
protect  the  rights  of  Ameri- 
can citizenship  at  home  and 
abroad.  No  treaty  should  re- 
ceive the  sanction  of  our 
Government  which  discrim- 
inates between  American  citi- 
zens because  of  birth-place, 
race  or  religion  or  that  does 
not  recognize  the  absolute 
right  of  expatriation. 


(.Continued  on  Page  $5) 
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SECURITY  FOR  LIFE  AT  SEA 
Democratic    Platform 

We  urge  upon  congress  the  speedy  enactment  of  lav 
for  the  greater  security  of  life  and  property  at  sea;  and  v 
favor  the  repeal  of  all  laws,  and  the  abrogation  of  so  muc 
of  our  treaties  with  other  nations,  as  provide  for  the  arre 
and  imprisonment  of  seamen  charged  with  desertion,  or  wil 
violation  of  their  contract  of  service.  Such  laws  and  treati* 
are  un-American  and  violate  the  spirit,  if  not  the  letter,  < 
the  Constitution  of  the  United  States. 


CIVIL  SERVICE 

Democratic    Platform 

The  law  pertaining  to  the  civil  service  should  be  honest 
and  rightly  enforced,  to  the  end  that  merit  and  ability  she 
be  the  standard  of  appointment  and  promotion,  rather  the 
service  rendered  to  a  political  party;  and  we  favor  a  reo 
ganization  of  the  civil  service  with  adequate  compensatic 
commensurate  with  the  class  of  work  performed,  for  i 
officers  and  employees;  we  also  favor  the  extension  to  i 
classes  of  civil  service  employees  of  the  benefits  of  the  pr 
visions  of  the  employers'  liability  law;  we  also  recogni: 
the  right  of  direct  petition  to  congress  by  employees  for  tl 
redress  of  grievances. 


ADMINISTRATION  OF  CIVIL  AND  CRIMINAL  LA1 

Democratic    Platform 

We  recognize  the  urgent  need  of  reform  in  the  admini 
tration  of  civil  and  criminal  law  in  the  United  States,  ai 
we  recommend  the  enactment  of  such  legislation  and  tl 
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SECURITY  FOR  LIFE  AT  SEA 


Republican  Platform 

We  favor  the  speedy  enact- 
ment of  laws  to  provide  that 
seamen  shall  not  be  com- 
pelled to  endure  involuntary 
servitude  and  that  life  and 
property  shall  be  safeguard- 
ed by  the  ample  equipment 
of  vessels  with  life-saving 
appliances  and  with  full  com- 
plements of  skilled,  able- 
bodied  seamen  to  operate 
them. 


Third  Term  Platform 


CIVIL  SERVICE 


Republican  Platform 
We  reaffirm  our  adherence 
to  the  principle  of  appoint- 
ment to  public  office  based 
on  proved  fitness  and  tenure 
during  good  behavior  and 
efficiency.  The  republican 
party  stands  committed  to 
the  maintenance,  extension 
and  enforcement  of  the  civil 
service  law,  and  it  favors  the 
passage  of  legislation  em- 
powering the  president  to 
extend  the  competitive  ser- 
vice so  far  as  is  practicable. 
We  favor  legislation  to 
make  possible  the  equitable 
retirement  of  disabled  and 
superannuated  members  of 
the  civil  service,  in  order 
that  a  higher  standard  of  ef- 
ficiency may  be  maintained. 
We  favor  the  amendment 
of  the  federal  employers'  lia- 
bility law  so  as  to  extend 
its  provision  to  all  govern- 
ment employees,  as  well  as 
to  provide  a  more  liberal 
scale  of  compensation  for  in- 
jury and  death. 


Third  Term  Platform 
We  condemn  the  violations 
of  the  civil  service  law  un- 
der the  present  administra- 
tion, including  the  coercion 
and  assessment  of  subordi- 
nate employees,  and  the  Pres- 
ident's refusal  to  punish  such 
violation  after  finding  guilty 
by  his  own  commission;  his 
distribution  of  patronage 
among  subservient  congress- 
men, while  withholding  it 
from  those  who  refuse  sup- 
port of  administration  meas- 
ures; his  withdrawal  of  nom- 
inations from  the  Senate  un- 
til political  support  for  him- 
self was  secured,  and  his 
open  use  of  the  offices  to  re- 
ward those  who  voted  for  his 
renomination. 

To  eradicate  these  abuses 
we  demand  not  only  the  en- 
forcement of  the  civil  service 
act  in  letter  and  spirit,  but 
also  legislation  which  will 
bring  under  the  competitive 
system  postmasters,  collec- 
tors, marshals  and  all  other 
non-political  officers,  as  well 
as  the  enactment  of  an  equi- 
table retirement  law;  and  we 
also  insist  upon  continuous 
service  during  good  behavior 
and  efficiency. 

ADMINISTRATION  OF  CIVIL  AND  CRIMINAL  LAW 

Republican  Platform  Third  Term  Platform 

In    dealing    with    these  The   Progressive  party   in 

questions  it  is  important  that       order  to  secure  to  the  people 
the  rights  of  every  individual      a    better    administration    of 

(Continued  on  Page  37) 
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» 
promotion   of   such  measures  as  will  rid  the   present  legal 
system  of  delays,  expense  and  uncertainties  incident  to  the 
system  as  now  administered. 


SHIPS  IN  PANAMA  CANAL 
Democratic  Platform 
We  favor  the  exemption  from  tolls  of  American  ships 
engaged  in  coastwise  trade  passing  through  the  Panams 
canal.  We  also  favor  legislation  forbidding  the  use  of  th< 
Panama  canal  by  ships  owned  or  controlled  by  railroac 
carriers  engaged  in  transportation  competitive  with  the  canal 

PANAMA  CANAL  EXPOSITION 
Democratic    Platform 

We  hereby  express  our  deep  interest  in  the  great  Panarm 
canal  exposition  to  be  held  in  San  Francisco  in  1915  and 
favor  such  encouragement  as  can  be  properly  given. 


PARCELS  POST  AND  RURAL  DELIVERY 
Democratic    Platform 

We  favor  the  establishment  of  a  parcels  post  or  postal 
express,  and  also  the  extension  of  the  rural  delivery  systen 
as  rapidly  as  practicable. 


{Continued  on  Page   38) 
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Republican  Platform 
to  the  freest  possible  devel- 
opment of  his  own  powers 
and  resources,  and  to  the 
control  of  his  own  justly  ac- 
quired property,  so  far  as 
those  are  compatible  with  the 
rights  of  others,  shall  not  be 
interfered  with  or  destroyed. 
The  social  and  political 
structure  of  the  United 
States  rests  upon  the  civil 
liberty  of  the  individual,  and 
for  the  protection  of  that 
liberty  the  people  have 
wisely,  in  the  National  and 
State  Constitutions,  put  defi- 
nite limitations  upon  them- 
selves and  upon  their  gov- 
ernmental officers  and  agen- 
cies. To  enforce  these  limi- 
tations, to  secure  the  orderly 
and  coherent  exercise  of 
governmental  powers  and  to 
protect  the  rights  of  even 
the  humblest  and  least  fa- 
vored individual,  are  the 
function  of  independent 
courts    of   justice. 


Third  Term  Platform 
justice  and  the  means  to 
bring  about  a  more  general 
respect  for  the  law  and  the 
courts  pledges  itself  to  work 
unceasingly  for  the  reform 
of  legal  procedure  and  judi- 
cial methods. 

We  believe  that  the  issu- 
ance of  injunctions  in  cases 
arising  out  of  labor  disputes 
should  be  prohibited  when 
such  injunctions  would  not 
apply  when  no  labor  disputes 
existed. 

We  also  believe  that  a  per- 
son cited  for  contempt  in  la- 
bor disputes,  except  when 
such  contempt  was  commit- 
ted in  the  actual  presence  of 
the  court  or  so  near  thereto 
as  to  interfere  with  the  prop- 
er administration  of  justice, 
should  have  a  right  to  a  trial 
by  jury. 


SHIPS    IN    PANAMA    CANAL 


Republican  Platform  Third  Term  Platform 

The  Panama  Canal,  built 
and  paid  for  by  the  American 
people,  must  be  used  pri- 
marily for  their  benefit.  We 
demand  that  the  canal  shall 
be  so  operated  as  to  break 
the  transportation  monopoly 
now  held  and  misused  by  the 
transcontinental  railroads  by 
maintaining  sea  competition 
with  them;  that  ships  direct- 
ly or  indirectly  owned  or 
controlled  by  American  rail- 
road corporations  shall  not 
be  permitted  to  use  the  canal, 
and  that  American  ships  en- 
gaged in  coastwise  trade 
shall  pay  no  tolls. 

PARCELS  POST  AND  RURAL  DELIVERY 


Republican  Platform 
In  the  interest  of  the  gen- 
:ral  public,  and  particularly 
sf  the  agricultural  or  rural 
:ommunities,  we  favor  legis- 
ation  looking  to  the  estab- 
lishment under  the  proper 
•egulations  of  a  parcels  post, 


Third  Term  Platform 
We  pledge  our  party  to  the 
immediate  creation  of  a  par- 
cels post,  with  rates  propor- 
tionate to  distance  and  serv- 
ice. 
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PROTECTION  OF  NATIONAL  UNIFORM 
Democratic  Platform 
We  commend  to  the  several  states  the  adoption  of  a  law 
making  it  an  offense  for  the  proprietors  of  places  of  public 
amusement  and  entertainment  to  discriminate  against  the 
uniform  of  the  United  States  similar  to  the  law  passed  by 
congress  applicable  to  the  District  of  Columbia  and  the  terri- 
tories in  1911. 

PENSIONS 
Democratic    Platform 
We  renew  the  declaration  of  our  last  platform  relating  to 
a  generous  pension  policy. 


AGRICULTURE 

Democratic    Platform 

We  believe  in  encouraging  the  development  of  a  modern 
system  of  agriculture  and  a  systematic  effort  to  improve  the 
conditions  of  trade  in  farm  products  so  as  to  benefit  both 
the  consumers  and  producers.  And  as  an  efficient  means  to 
this  end,  we  favor  the  enactment  by  congress  of  legislation 
that  will  suppress  the  pernicious  practice  of  gambling  in 
agricultural  products  by  organized  exchanges  or  others. 


(Continued  on  Page  4*) 
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Republican   Platform  Third  Term  Platform 

rates  to  be  graduated  under 
i  zone  similar  in  proportion 
:o  the  length  of  carriage. 


PENSIONS 
Republican  Platform  Third  Term  Platform 

We  pledge  ourselves  to  a 
wise  and  just  policy  of  pen- 
sioning American  soldiers 
and  sailors  and  their  widows 
and  children  by  the  funda- 
mental  Government. 

And  we  approve  the  pol- 
icy of  Southern  States  on  the 
granting  of  pensions  to  the 
ex-Confederate  soldiers  and 
sailors  and  their  widows  and 
children. 

AGRICULTURE 

Republican   Platform  Third  Term  Platform 

The  development  and  pros- 
perity of  country  life  are  as 
important  to  the  people  who 
live  in  the  cities  as  they  are 
to  the  farmers.  Increase  of 
prosperity  on  the  farm  will 
favorably  affect  the  cost  of 
living  and  promote  the  in- 
terests of  all  who  dwell  in 
the  country  and  all  who  de- 
pend upon  its  products  for 
clothing,  shelter  and  food. 

We  pledge  our  party  to 
foster  the  development  of  ag- 
ricultural credit  and  co-oper- 
ation, the  teaching  of  agri- 
culture in  schools,  agricul- 
tural college  extension,  the 
use  of  mechanical  power  on 
the  farm  and  to  re-establish 
the  country  life  commission, 
thus  directly  promoting  the 
welfare  of  the  farmers  and 
bringing  the  benefits  of  bet- 
ter farming,  better  business 
and  better  living  within  their 
reach. 

(Continued  on  Page  41) 
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ARIZONA  AND  NEW  MEXICO 
Democratic    Platform 

We  welcome  Arizona  and  New  Mexico  to  the  sisterhood 
of  States  and  heartily  congratulate  them  upon  their  auspi- 
cious beginning  of  great  and  glorious  careers. 


MERCHANT  MARINE 
Democratic    Platform 

We  believe  in  fostering,  by  constitutional  regulation 
of  commerce,  the  growth  of  a  merchant  marine,  which  shall 
develop  and  strengthen  the  commercial  ties  which  bind  us  to 
our  sister  republics  of  the  South,  but  without  imposing 
additional  burdens  upon  the  people  and  without  bounties 
or  subsidies  from  the  public  treasury. 


ALASKA 
Democratic  Platform 
We  demand  for  the  people  of  Alaska  the  full  enjoyment 
of  the  rights  and  privileges  of  a  territorial  form  of  govern- 
ment, and  we  believe  that  the  officials  appointed  to  admin- 
ister the  government  of  all  our  territories  and  the  District 
of  Columbia,  should  be  qualified  by  previous  bona  fide 
residence. 


(Continued  on  Page   42) 
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ARIZONA  AND  NEW  MEXICO 


Republican  Platform 

We  congratulate  the  peo- 
ple of  Arizona  and  New 
Mexico  upon  the  admission 
of  those  States,  thus  merging 
in  the  Union  in  final  and  en- 
during form  the  last  remain- 
ing portion  of  our  continental 
territory. 


Third  Term  Platform 


MERCHANT  MARINE 


Republican  Platform 
We  believe  that  one  of  the 
country's  most  urgent  needs 
is  a  revived  merchant  ma- 
rine. There  should  be  Amer- 
ican ships  and  plenty  of 
them  to  make  use  of  the 
great  American  interoceanic 
canal  now  nearing  comple- 
tion. 


Third  Term  Platform 


ALASKA 


Republican  Platform 


Third  Term  Platform 


We  favor  a  liberal  policy! 
toward  Alaska  to  promote^ 
the  development  of  the  great 
resources  of  that  district, 
with  such  safeguards  as  will 
prevent  waste  and  monopoly. 
We  favor  the  opening  of 
the  coal  lands  to  development 
through  a  law  leasing  the 
lands  on  such  terms  as  will 
invite  development  and  pro- 
vide fuel  for  the  navy  and  the 
commerce  of  the  Pacific 
ocean,  while  retaining  title  in 
the  United  States  to  prevent 
monopoly. 


The  coal  and  other  natural 
Jresources  of  Alaska  should  be 
.opened  to  development  also. 
'They  are  owned  by  the  peo- 
ple of  the  United  States  and 
are  safe  from  monopoly, 
waste  or  destruction  only 
while  so  owned.  We  demand 
that  they  shall  neither  be 
sold  nor  given  away  except 
under  the  homestead  law,  but 
while  held  in  Government 
ownership  shall  be  opened  to 
use  promptly  upon  liberal 
terms  requiring  immediate 
development. 

Thus  the  benefit  of  cheap 
fuel  will  accrue  to  the  Gov- 
ernment of  the  United  States 
and  to  the  people  of  Alaska 
and  the  Pacific  coast;  the  set- 
tlement of  extensive  agricul- 
tural lands  will  be  hastened; 
the  extermination  of  the  sal- 
mon will  be  prevented,  and 
the  just  and  wise  develop- 
ment of  Alaskan  resources 
will  take  the  place  of  private 
extortion  or  monopoly.  We 
demand  also  that  extortion 
or  monopoly  in  transporta- 
tion shall  be  prevented  by 
the  prompt  acquisition,  con- 
struction or  improvement  by 
the  Government  of  such  rail- 
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*  POST-ROADS 

Democratic    Platform 

We  favor  national   aid   to  state   and  local   authorities  in 
the  construction  and  maintenance  of  post  roads. 


CONCLUSION 

Democratic   Platform 

Our  platform  is  one  of  principles  which  we  believe  to  be 
essential  to  our  national  welfare.  Our  pledges  are  made  to 
be  kept  when  in  office  as  well  as  relied  upon  during  the  cam- 
paign, and  we  invite  the  cooperation  of  all  citizens,  regard- 
less of  party,  who  believe  in  maintaining  unimpaired  the  in- 
stitutions and  traditions  of  our  country. 
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Republican  Platform 


Third  Term  Platform 
roads,  harbor  and  other  facil- 
ities for  the  transportation  as 
the  welfare  of  the  people  may 
demand. 

We  promise  the  people  of 
the  Territory  of  Alaska  the 
same  measure  of  local  self- 
government  that  was  given 
to  other  American  Territories 
and  that  Federal  officials  ap- 
pointed there  shall  be  quali- 
fied by  previous  bona  fide 
residence  in  the  Territory. 


POST  ROADS 


Republican   Platform 


Third  Term  Platform 

We  recognize  the  vital  im- 
portance of  good  roads  and 
we  pledge  our  party  to  foster 
their  extension  in  every 
proper  way  and  we  favor  the 
early  construction  of  national 
highways.  We  also  favor 
the  extension  of  the  rural 
free  delivery  service. 
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The  Republican  platform  also  contains  the  following 
planks: 

The  Republican  party,  assembled  by  its  representatives 
in  National  Convention,  declares  its  unchanging  faith  in 
government  of  the  people,  by  the  people,  for  the  people. 
We  renew  our  allegiance  to  the  principles  of  the  Repub- 
lican party  and  our  devotion  to  the  cause  of  the  Republican 
institutions  established  by  the  fathers. 

It  is  appropriate  that  we  should  now  recall  with  a  sense 
of  veneration  and  gratitude  the  name  of  our  first  great 
leader,  who  was  nominated  in  this  city  and  whose  lofty 
principles  and  superb  devotion  to  his  country  are  an  in- 
spiration to  the  party  he  honored — Abraham  Lincoln.  In 
the  present  state  of  public  affairs  we  should  be  inspired 
by  his  broad  statesmanship  and  by  his  tolerant  spirit  to- 
ward men. 

The  Republican  party  looks  back  upon  its  record  with 
pride  and  satisfaction,  and  forward  to  its  new  responsi- 
bilities with  hope  and  confidence.  Its  achievements  in  gov- 
ernment constitute  the  most  luminous  pages  in  our  history. 
Our  greatest  national  advance  has  been  made  during  the 
years  of  its  ascendency  in  public  affairs.  It  has  been  genu- 
inely and  always  a  party  of  progress;  it  has  never  been 
either  stationary  or  reactionary.  It  has  gone  from  the  ful- 
fillment of  one  great  pledge  to  the  fulfillment  of  another 
in  response  to  the  public  need  and  to  the  popular  will. 

We  call  upon  the  people  to  quicken  their  interest  in 
public  affairs,  to  condemn  and  punish  lynchings  and  other 
forms  of  lawlessness,  and  to  strengthen  in  all  possible  ways 
a  respect  for  law  and  the  observance  of  it.  Indifferent 
citizenship  is  an  evil  from  which  the  law  affords  no  ade- 
quate protection,  and  for  which  legislation  can  provide  no 
remedy. 

We  challenge  successful  criticism  of  the  sixteen  years  of 
Republican  administration  under  Presidents  McKinley, 
Roosevelt  and  Taft.  We  heartily  reaffirm  the  endorsement 
of  President  McKinley,  contained  in  the  platforms  of  1900 
and  1904,  and  that  of  President  Roosevelt,  contained  in  the 
platforms  of  1904  and  1908. 

We  invite  the  intelligent  judgment  of  the  American 
people  upon  the  administration  of  William  H.  Taft.  The 
country  has  prospered  and  been  at  peace  under  his  presi- 
dency. During  the  years  in  which  he  had  the  co-operation 
of  a  Republican  Congress,  an  unexampled  amount  of  con- 
structive legislation  was  framed  and  passed  in  the  interest 
of  the  people  and  in  obedience  to  their  wish.  That  legis- 
lation is  a  record  on  which  any  administration  might  ap- 
peal with  confidence  to  the  favorable  judgment  of  history. 

We  appeal  to  the  American  electorate  upon  the  record 
of  the  Republican  party  and  upon  this  declaration  of  its 
principles  and  purposes.  We  are  confident  that  under  the 
leadership  of  the  candidates  here  to  be  nominated  our  ap- 
peal will  not  be  in  vain;  trfet  the  Republican  party  will  meet 
every  just  expectation  of  the  people  whose  servant  it  is; 
that  under  its  administration  and  its  laws  our  nation  will 
continue  to  advance,  that  peace  and  prosperity  will  abide 
with  the  people,  and  that  new  glory  will  be  added  to  the 
great  Republic. 

The  approaching  completion   of  the   Panama   Canal,  the 
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establishment  of  a  bureau  of  mines,  the  institution  of  postal 
savings  banks,  the  increased  provisions  made  in  1902  for 
the  aged  and  infirm  soldiers  and  sailors  of  the  republic  and 
for  their  widows,  and  the  vigorous  administration  of  the  laws 
relating  to  pure  food  and  drugs,  all  mark  the  successful 
progress  of  the  Republican  administration  and  are  additional 
evidence  of  its  effectiveness. 

The  Republican  party  is  now,  as  always,  a  party  of  ad- 
vanced and  constructive  statesmanship.  It  is  prepared  to 
go  forward  with  the  solution  of  these  new  questions  which 
social,  economic  and  political  development  have  brought 
into  the  forefront  of  the  nation's  interest.  It  will  strive, 
not  only  in  the  nation,  but  in  the  several  States,  to  enact 
the  necessary  legislation  to  safeguard  the  public  health; 
to  limit  effectively  the  labor  of  women  and  children,  to 
protect  wage-earners  engaged  in  dangerous  occupations, 
to  enact  comprehensive  and  generous  workmen's  compen- 
sation laws  in  place  of  the  present  wasteful  and  unjust 
system  of  employers'  liability,  and  in  all  possible  ways 
satisfy  the  just  demand  of  the  people  for  the  study  and 
solution  of  the  complex  and  constantly  changing  problems 
of  social  welfare. 

We  favor  such  fair  and  reasonable  rules  and  regulations 
as  will  not  discourage  or  interfere  with  actual  bona  fide 
home-seekers,  prospectors  and  miners  in  the  acquisition 
of  public  lands  under  existing  laws. 

We  favor  the  continuance  of  the  policy  of  the  Govern- 
ment with  regard  to  the  reclamation  of  arid  lands,  and  for 
the  encouragement  of  the  speedy  settlement  and  improve- 
ment of  such  lands  we  favor  an  amendment  to  the  law  that 
will  reasonably  extend  the  time  within  which  the  cost  of 
any  reclamation  project  may  be  repaid  by  the  land  owners 
under  it. 

We  ratify  in  all  its  particulars  the  platform  of  1908  re- 
specting citizenship  for  the  people  of  Porto  Rico. 

In  the  enforcement  and  administration  of  federal  laws 
governing  interstate  commerce  and  enterprises  impressed 
with  a  public  use  engaged  therein,  there  is  much  that  may 
be  committed  to  a  federal  trade  commission,  this  placing  in 
the  hands  of  an  administrative  board  many  of  the  functions 
now  necessarily  exercised  by  the  courts. 

This  will  promote  promptness  in  the  administration  of 
the  laws  and  avoid  delays  and  technicalities  incident  to 
court  procedure. 

We  favor  the  amendment  of  the  federal  employers'  lia- 
bility law  so  as  to  extend  its  provision  to  all  government 
employees,  as  well  as  to  provide  a  more  liberal  scale  of  com- 
pensation for  injury   and   death. 

ADDITIONAL  THIRD  TERM  PLANKS 

The  following  planks  also  appear  in  the  Third  Term  Party 
Platform : 

The  conscience  of  the  people,  in  a  time  of  grave  national 
problems,  has  called  into  being  a  new  party,  born  of  the 
nation's  awakened  sense  of  justice. 

We  of  the  Progressive  party  here  dedicate  ourselves 
to  the  fulfillment  oi  the  duty  laid  upon  us  by  our  fathers 
to  maintain  that  government  of  the  people,  by  the  people, 
and  for  the  people  whose  foundations  they  laid. 

We  hold  with  Thomas  Jefferson  and  Abraham  Lincoln 
that  the  people  are  the  masters  of  the  Constitution  to  fulfill 
its  purposes,  and  to  safeguard  it  from  those  who,  by  per- 
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version  of  its  intent,  would  convert  it  into  an  instrument 
of  injustice.  In  accordance  with  the  needs  of  each  gener- 
ation the  people  must  use  their  sovereign  powers  to  estab- 
lish and  maintain  equal  opportunity  and  industrial  justice, 
to  secure  which  this  Government  was  founded  and  with- 
out which  no  republic  can  endure. 

This  country  belongs  to  the  people  who  inhabit  it.  Its 
resources,  its  business,  its  institutions  and  its  laws  should 
be  utilized,  maintained,  or  altered  in  whatever  manner  will 
best  promote  the  general  interest.  It  is  time  to  set  the 
public  welfare  in  the  first  place. 

The  Progressive  party,  believing  that  a  free  people 
should  have  the  power  from  time  to  time  to  amend  their 
fundamental  law  so  as  to  adapt  it  progressively  to  the  chang- 
ing needs  of  the  people,  pledges  itself  to  provide  a  more 
easy  and  expeditious  method  of  amending  the  fundamental 
Constitution. 

The  people  of  the  United  States  are  swindled  out  of 
many  millions  of  dollars  every  year  through  worthless  in- 
vestments. These  plain  people,  the  wage  earners  and  the 
men  and  women  with  small  savings,  have  no  way  of  know- 
ing the  merit  of  concerns  sending  out  highly-colored  pro- 
spectuses of  regular  stock  for  sale,  prospectuses  that  make 
big  returns  seem  certain  and  fortunes  easily  within  grasp. 
We  hold  it  to  be  the  duty  of  the  Government  to  protect 
its  people  from  this  kind  of  piracy.  We  therefore  demand 
wise,  carefully  thought-out  legislation  that  will  give  us  such 
governmental  supervision  over  this  matter  as  will  furnish 
to  the  people  of  the  United  States  this  much-needed  pro- 
tection, and  we  pledge  ourselves  thereto. 

The  Progressive  party,  believing  that  no  people  can 
justly  claim  to  be  a  true  democracy  which  denies  people 
rights  on  account  of  sex,  pledges  itself  to  the  task  of  secur- 
ing equal  suffrage  to  men  and  women  alike. 

We  pledge  our  party  to  establish  a  department  of  labor 
with  a  seat  in  the  Cabinet  and  with  jurisdiction  over  mat- 
ters affecting  the  conditions  of  labor  and  living. 

On  these  principles  and  on  the  recognized  desirability 
of  unity  the  progressive  forces  of  the  nation  unite  in  an 
organization  which  shall  unequivocally  represent  the  pro- 
gressive spirit  and  policy.  We  appeal  for  the  support  of 
all  American  citizens  without  regard  to  previous  affilia- 
tion. 

The  time  has  come  when  the  Federal  Government  should 
cooperate  with  manufacturers  and  producers  in  extending  our 
foreign  commerce.  To  this  end  we  demand  adequate  appro- 
priations by  Congress  and  the  appointment  of  diplomatic  and 
consular  officers  solely  with  a  view  to  their  special  fitness 
and  worth  and  not  in  consideration  of  political  expediency. 
It  is  imperative  to  the  welfare  of  our  people  that  we 
enlarge  and  extend  our  foreign  commerce.  We  are  preemi- 
nently fitted  to  do  this  because  as  a  people  we  have  developed 
high  skill  in  the  art  of  manufacturing;  our  business  men  are 
strong  executives,  strong  organizers.  In  every  way  possible 
our  Federal  Government  should  cooperate  in  this  important 
matter.  Any  one  who  has  had  opportunity  to  study  and 
observe  first  hand  Germany's  course  in  this  respect  must 
realize  that  their  policy  of  cooperation  between  Government 
and  business  has  in  comparatively  few  years  made  them  a 
leading  competitor  for  the  commerce  of  the  world. 

It  should  be  remembered  that  they  are  doing  this  on  a 
national  scale  and  with  large  units   of  business,   while   the 
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Democrats  would  have  us  believe  that  we  should  do  it  with 
small  units  of  business,  which  would  be  controlled  not  by  the 
National  Government,  but  by  forty-nine  conflicting  State 
sovereignties.  Such  a  policy  is  utterly  out  of  keeping  with 
the  progress  of  the  times  and  gives  our  great  commercial 
rivals  in  Europe — hungry  for  international  markets — golden 
opportunities  of  which  they  are  rapidly  taking  advantage. 

The  deliberate  betrayal  of  its  trust  by  the  Republican 
party,  the  fatal  incapacity  of  the  Democratic  party  to  deal 
with  the  new  issues  of  the  new  time,  have  compelled  the 
people  to  forge  a  new  instrument  of  government  through 
which  to  give  effect  to  their  will  in  laws  and  institutions. 
Unhampered  by  tradition,  uncorrupted  by  power,  undis- 
mayed by  the  magnitude  of  the  task,  the  new  party  offers 
itself  as  the  instrument  of  the  people  to  sweep  away  old 
abuses,   to   build  a  new  and   nobler   commonwealth. 

This  declaration  is  our  covenant  with  the  people,  and 
we  hereby  bind  the  party  and  its  candidates  in  State  and 
nation  to  the  pledges  made  herein. 

We  pledge  our  party  to  a  Constitution  compelling  the 
registration  of  lobbyists,  publicity  of  committee  hearings, 
except  on  foreign  affairs,  and  recording  of  all  votes  in  the 
committee,  and  forbidding  fundamental  appointees  from 
holding  office  in  State  or  national  political  organizations  or 
taking  part  as  officers  or  delegates  in  political  conventions 
for  the  nomination  of  elective  State  or  national  officials. 

The  Progressive  party  demands  such  restriction  of  the 
power  of  the  courts  as  shall  leave  to  the  people  the  ultimate 
authority  to  determine  fundamental  questions  of  social  wel- 
fare and  public  policy.  To  secure  this  end  it  pledges  itself 
to  provide: 

i.  That  when  an  act  passed  under  the  police  power  of 
the  State  is  held  unconstitutional  under  the  State  Constitu- 
tion by  the  courts,  the  people,  after  an  ample  interval  for 
deliberation,  shall  have  an  opportunity  to  vote  on  the  ques- 
tion whether  they  desire  the  act  to  become  law  notwith- 
standing such  decision. 

2.  That  every  decision  of  the  highest  appellate  court  of 
a  State  declaring  an  act  of  the  Legislature  unconstitutional 
on  the  ground  of  its  violation  of  fundamental  law  shall  be 
subject  to  the  same  review  by  the  Supreme  Court  of  the 
United  States  as  is  now  accorded  to  decisions  sustaining 
such  legislation. 

Through  the  establishment  of  industrial  standards,  we 
propose  to  secure  to  the  able-bodied  immigrant  and  to  his 
native  fellow  workers  a  larger  share  of  American  oppor- 
tunity. 

We  denounce  the  fatal  policy  of  indifference  and  neglect 
which  has  left  our  enormous  immigrant  population  to  be- 
come the  prey  of  chance  and  cupidity.  We  favor  govern- 
mental action  to  encourage  the  distribution  of  immigrants 
away  from  the  congested  cities,  to  rigidly  supervise  all  pri- 
vate agencies  dealing  with  them  and  to  promote  their  assimi- 
lation, education  and  advancement. 

We  pledge  ourselves  to  the  enactment  of  a  patent  law 
which  shall  make  it  impossible  for  patents  to  be  suppressed 
or  used  against  the  public  welfare  in  the  interests  of  in- 
jurious  monopolies. 

The  Progressive  party  desires  the  survival  of  our  civ- 
ilization of  the  barbaric  system  of  warfare  among  nations, 
with  its  enormous  waste  of  resources  even  in  time  of  peace 
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and  the  consequent  impoverishment  of  the  life  of  the  toiling 
masses. 

We  pledge  the  party  to  use  its  best  endeavors  to  substi- 
tute judicial  and  other  peaceful  means  of  settling  interna- 
tional differences. 

We  favor  an  international  agreement  for  the  limitation 
of  naval  forces.  Pending  such  an  agreement,  and  as  the  best 
means  of  preserving  peace,  we  pledge  ourselves  to  maintain 
for  the  present  the  policy  of  building  two  battleships  a  year. 

The  time  has  come  when  the  Federal  Government  should 
cooperate  with  manufacturers  and  producers  in  extending 
our  foreign  commerce.  To  this  end  we  demand  adequate 
appropriations  by  Congress  and  the  appointment  of  diplo- 
matic and  consular  officers  solely  with  a  view  to  their  special 
fitness  and  worth  and  not  in  consideration  of  political  ex- 
pediency. 


WOODROW  WILSON 


The  Life  of  an  able  Democratic  Governor  and 
Fearless  Democratic  Candidate  for  President 


By  WILLIAM   BAYARD  HALE 

Author  of   "Woodrow  Wilson:   The   Story   of  His   Life" 


IN  Woodrow  Wilson  the  Democratic  Party  has  a  nominee 
for  the  Presidency  whom  it  presents  to  the  country  in 
full  assurance  that  he  is,  in  a  peculiar  manner,  the  choice 
not  only  of  the  voters  of  the  party,  but  also  of  thousands 
who  have  heretofore  voted  another  ticket.  Mr.  Wilson's 
nomination  was  the  result  of  a  popular  demand  such  as 
never  before  swept  a  national  convention — a  demand  spon- 
taneous and  country-wide,  which  it  was  impossible  to  resist. 

Yet  Governor  Wilson  is  a  new  man  in  public  life.  It  is 
less  than  two  years  ago  that  he  made  his  first  campaign 
speech  as  a  candidate.  He  is  unique,  as  a  political  leader,  in 
the  fact  that  he  comes  into  the  public  view  only  in  middle 
life,  with  his  political  philosophy  fully  formed;  it  had  been 
formed  in  the  privacy  of  forty  years  of  constant  study  and 
investigation.  From  the  first,  constantly  and  deliberately 
that  investigation  had  busied  itself  with  existing  facts,  not 
with  theories,  and  it  is  a  mere  statement  of  the  truth  to 
say  that  no  man  has  ever  mastered  the  subject  of  govern- 
ment on  its  practical  side  and  especially  of  the  Government 
of  the  United  States  in  connection  with  the  particular  po- 
litical and  social  problem  of  the  United  States  more  thor- 
oughly than  Woodrow  Wilson  mastered  it  before  he  was 
called  from  his  study  to  a  political  office,  the  Governorship 
of  New  Jersey.  His  first  acts  in  the  Governor's  chair  aroused 
the  surprised  attention  of  the  whole  country,  and,  as  his 
administration  progressed,  swiftly  awakened  the  realization 
that  a  new  type  of  man  and  leader  had  appeared  on  the 
political  stage.  Within  eighteen  months  after  he  had  taken 
the  oath  of  his  first  public  office,  he  was  named  by  acclama- 
tion for  the  chief  magistracy  of  the  land. 

It  was  on  the  record  of  a  year  and  a  half  as  a  Governor, 
and  on  the  personal  character  displayed  in  making  that 
record,  that  the  people  have  built  their  faith  in  Woodrow 
Wilson.  Yet  behind  the  achievements  and  the  character 
that  thus  won  national  recognition  lay  forty  years  of  prepa- 
ration. The  public  knows  little  of  those  years.  This  article 
will  tell  something  of  them: 

Woodrow  Wilson  was  born  in  1856,  in  Christmas 
week,  in  the  town  of  Staunton,  in  the  beautiful  Shenandoah 
Valley.  When  he  takes  his  seat,  he  will  be  the  eighth  Presi- 
dent born  in  the  Old  Dominion.  And  in  temperament,  ripe- 
ness of  statesmanlike  views,  capacity  for  political  leadership, 
he  is  particularly  fitted  to  be  the  successor  of  Washington, 
Jefferson,  Madison  and  Monroe.  As  they  were  prepared, 
above  all  other  men  of  their  time,  to  do  the  particular  work 
of  founding  the  Government  of  the  new  Republic  and  giving 
the  first  cast  and  direction  to  our  political  institutions,  so, 
it  is  no  idle  rhetoric  to  affirm,  is  Wilson  uniquely  fitted  to 
preside  over  the  critical  hour  when  the  nation  is  perplexed 
by  the  necessity  of  meeting  new  industrial,  social  and  com- 
mercial conditions  undreamed  of  by  the  fathers  of  the 
Republic. 
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Wbodrow  Wilson's  grandfather,  James  Wilson,  was  born, 
in  Ireland,  whence  he  emigrated,  landing  in  Philadelphia  a. 
little  more  than  a  century  ago.  James  Wilson  was  a  printer;; 
he  obtained  employment  in  the  office  of  the  "Aurora,"  whichi 
was  the  leading  Democratic  paper  of  the  day,  recognized  as. 
the  organ  of  Thomas  Jefferson.  (Philadelphia  was  then  the 
capital  of  the  United  States.)  James  Wilson  worked  hard1 
and  prospered.  In  the  year  1812  he  appears  by  the  Philadel- 
phia Directory  of  that  date  as  Publisher  of  the  paper.  As; 
such  James  Wilson  must  have  known  Jefferson,  who  con- 
tinued his  interest  in  the  "Aurora"  after  his  retirement  fromt 
the  Presidency. 

About  the  year  1820,  James  Wilson  contracted  the  Western 
fever  and  moved  to  Steubenville,  Ohio,  where  he  founded 
or  bought  the  "Western  Herald,"  and  made  himself  a  power 
in  the  Democratic  party  in  Ohio,  becoming  "Judge"  Wilson. 

OF  PIONEER  STOCK 

In  this  background  of  vigorous  Western  life,  among  the 
pioneers  of  the  State  of  Ohio,  Woodrow  Wilson's  father, 
Joseph  R.  Wilson,  was  born  and  grew  to  manhood.  Joseph 
R.  Wilson  began  life  as  a  teacher,  first  in  an  academy,  then 
in  Jefferson  College,  then  in  Hampden-Sidney  College. 
Soon,  however,  he  entered  the  Presbyterian  ministry.  He 
married  Janet  Woodrow,  daughter  of  the  Presbyterian  min- 
ister of  Chillicothe,  Ohio.  Janet  Woodrow  had  been  born 
in  Carlisle,  England,  but  her  father  had  crossed  the  ocean 
when  she  was  a  little  girl — one  rough  day  during  the  long 
voyage  of  ten  weeks  she  had  barely  escaped  being  washed 
overboard. 

Two  years  after  Woodrow  Wilson  was  born,  his  father  was 
called  to  the  pastorate  of  the  Presbyterian  Church  of  Au- 
gusta, Georgia,  one  of  the  most  influential  congregations  of 
the  South.     He  remained  in  this  pulpit  throughout  the  war. 

Woodrow  was  too  young  to  have  any  distinct  recollections 
of  the  great  conflict,  of  which  Augusta,  in  fact,  saw  little. 

To  this  fact  is  to  be  attributed  the  small  part  in  Wood- 
row  Wilson's  education  played  by  the  passions  of  the  great 
conflict.  He  was  only  nine  years  old  when  the  war  ended. 
He  was,  too,  apparently,  a  boy  who  somewhat  tardily  devel- 
oped strong  convictions.  In  short,  he  was  a  real  boy  while  he 
was  a  boy,  more  concerned  in  the  games  of  his  crowd  than  in 
the  principles  of  a  war  of  which  they  saw  little. 

AN   EAGER   READER 

The  education  of  the  Wilson  boy  was  not  forced.  His 
father,  who  had  now  become  one  of  the  leading  divines  of 
the  South,  had  his  son  as  a  constant  companion  and  talked 
to  him  by  the  hour;  sometimes  he  took  the  lad  on  excursions 
to  the  factories  of  the  city — for  Augusta  was  a  manufacturing 
town — and  taught  him  the  processes  by  which  crude  materials 
of  all  kinds  are  worked  up  into  finished  products.  There  was 
a  great  deal  of  reading  aloud  in  the  parsonage;  Sir  Walter 
Scott  and  Dickens  became  familiar  to  him  in  this  way,  but 
for  some  reason,  he  was  not  himself  encouraged  to  read 
until  long  past  the  age  when  most  youngsters  know  the  art. 
He  soon  made  up  for  his  late  start  by  the  eagerness  with 
which  he  devoured  everything  he  could  lay  hands  on.  Among 
his  mates  at  school  in  Augusta  was  "Joe"  Lamar  and  his 
brother  "Phil."  "Joe"  is  now  a  Justice  of  the  Supreme  Court 
of  the  United  States. 
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In  the  autumn  of  1870,  the  Wilsons  moved  to  Columbia, 
S.  C.  In  the  autumn  of  1873,  being  then  seventeen  years 
old,  Woodrow  went  off  to  college.  His  father  had  chosen  a 
school  which  was  accounted  particularly  strong  just  then 
in  the  character  of  its  faculty,  though  it  was  a  rather  small 
institution:  Davidson  College.  Davidson  is  now  flourishing 
and  well  equipped  but  in  those  days  everything  was  rather 
primitive.  The  boys  took  care  of  their  own  rooms,  filled 
their  own  lamps,  cut  kindling  wood  and  carried  in  water 
from  the  pump  outside.  Wilson's  room  was  on  the  ground 
floor,  luckily;  it  was  rather  a  job  to  carry  arm-loads  of  wood 
to  remote  rooms  on  the  upper  floors.  There  still  lingers  at 
Davidson  the  tradition  that  Wilson  established  a  record  in 
the  minimum  time  necessary  to  dress,  cross  the  campus,  and 
be  in  his  seat  when  the  before-breakfast  chapel  bell  stopped 
ringing. 

POPULAR  IN  COLLEGE 

His  classmates  remember  nothing  unusual  about  Wilson 
when  at  Davidson  College.  They  say  he  had  an  open, 
engaging  face,  pleasant  manners,  and  was  very  generally 
liked.  They  agree  that  he  was  not  very  much  interested  in 
games,  which  then  consisted  of  baseball  and  "shinny." 
However,  he  played  baseball  for  a  while  on  the  college  nine 
and  had  the  pleasure  of  hearing  the  captain  say:  "Wilson, 
you  would  make  a  dandy  player  if  you  were  not  so  damn 
lazy." 

The  next  year  young  Wilson  stayed  at  home  with  his 
father,  who  had  now  been  called  to  Wilmington,  preparing 
himself  to  enter  a  Northern  University,  where  it  was  thought 
(the  colleges,  along  with  everything  else  in  the  South,  suf- 
fering under  the  depression  following  the  war)  he  would 
find  better  opportunities  for  education. 

The  future  Governor  of  New  Jersey  first  saw  the  State 
where  his  earliest  political  honors  were  to  be  won,  one 
September  morning  in  1875.  He  found  himself  entering  the 
Freshman  class  with  133  other  young  men.  Princeton  had 
been  a  favorite  resort  of  young  Southern  students,  but  now 
there  were  only  a  very  few  from  that  section  of  the  country. 
The  town  was  charming;  the  college  buildings,  then  sixteen 
in  number,  made  an  attractive  group  around  old  Nassau 
Hall,  which  dated  back  to  1756.  It  was  a  quiet,  staid,  old- 
fashioned  place,  where  what  were  then  deemed  the  essentials 
of  an  "education"  were  proffered  to  such  as  chose  to  take 
them. 

A  YOUTHFUL   PROGRESSIVE 

From  the  start,  the  young  fellow  declined  to  lie  down  in 
the  regular  groove  and  be  ground  through  the  mill.  Very 
early  he  made  up  his  mind  what  he  wanted  to  make  of  him- 
self, and  then  he  set  himself  steadfastly  to  the  task. 

The  thing  Woodrow  Wilson  fixed  his  mind  on  was — 
public  life,  the  service  of  his  country. 

It  came  about,  as  well  as  he  can  explain  it,  like  this:  One 
day  early  in  his  first  term,  prowling  about  the  college  library, 
he  happened  to  pick  up  a  magazine  that  contained  one  of  a 
series  of  articles  on  the  British  Parliament.  They  were 
written  in  a  peculiarly  vivid  and  intimate  style,  and  gave  an 
unforgettable  picture  of  the  dramatic  scenes  enacted  in  the 
British  legislature.  Wilson  was  charmed.  Scarcely  waiting 
to  finish  reading  the  article  he  had  chanced  upon,  he  hunted 
up  the  others  and  devoured  them.    It  had  happened  to  him 
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as  it  happens  to  a  man  who  lifts  his  eyes  to  an  ideal  woman 
and  realizes  he  has  seen  the  one  thing  his  soul  desires. 
From  the  hour  in  which  those  magazine  articles  fell  into 
his  hand  he  never  wavered  in  his  determination  that  he,  too, 
should  have  his  part  in  the  splendid  scenes  in  which  national 
destinies  are  shaped. 

PREPARING  FOR  LIFE'S  BATTLE 

Straightway  he  began  his  preparation.  He  made  his  reg- 
ular course  at  Princeton  subordinate  to  the  great  work  of 
fitting  himself  for  public  life.  Always  he  was  reading, 
thinking,  and  writing  about  government.  He  was  in  no 
sense  a  "dig,"  and  seemed  to  have  no  particular  ambition  in 
the  college  studies,  but  he  devoted  every  energy  to  the  fur- 
nishing and  the  training  of  his  mind  as  an  authority  on  gov- 
ernment, the  history  of  government,  and  leadership  in  pub- 
lic life.  To  this  he  added  assiduous  practice  in  writing  and 
extemporaneous  speaking;  the  seeking  for  skill  in  expression 
and  readiness  in  debate.  He  had  already  made  himself  pro- 
ficient in  stenography,  finding  it  of  great  value  in  making 
digests  of  what  he  read  and  quotations  which  would  other- 
wise have  occupied  him  long.  Wilson  never,  either  then  or 
in  later  life,  wrote  out  his  speeches;  except  on  the  very  rare 
occasions  when  it  was  necessary  to  be  verbally  exact.  This 
was  the  case,  naturally,  with  his  speech  accepting  his  nomi- 
nation for  the  Presidency.    That  he  wrote  out — in  shorthand. 

Two  "literary  societies"  flourished  at  Princeton:  the  Clio- 
sophic  Society,  otherwise  "Clio  Hall,"  and  the  American 
Whig  Society — "Whig  Hall"  dated  from  the  time  of  James 
Madison  who,  as  a  student,  wrote  its  constitution.  Wilson 
joined  it.  Here  the  young  man  was  in  his  glory.  He  en- 
tered eagerly  into  its  traditions  and  became  immediately  one 
of  its  leading  spirits. 

A    GREAT    DEBATER 

The  big  prize  at  Princeton  was  that  won  and  lost  in  the 
annual  Lynde  Debate.  This  was  an  extemporaneous  dis- 
cussion by  three  representatives  from  each  of  the  two  Halls. 
Wilson  by  universal  agreement  was  Whig's  best  debater; 
he  stood  in  a  class  quite  by  himself  and  there  was  no  doubt 
in  anybody's  mind  that  he  would  be  the  chief  of  Whig's 
team  and  would  easily  carry  off  the  prize.  But  each  Hall 
had  to  select  its  debaters  by  a  preliminary  contest  within 
its  own  Society — an  extemporaneous  affair,  like  the  big  de- 
bate to  which  it  led.  On  the  evening  of  the  preliminary  con- 
test, the  contestants  were  told  the  subject;  this  time  it  was 
to  be  "Protection  vs.  Free  Trade."  Then  the  debaters  took 
sides  by  lot.  Wilson  put  his  hand  into  the  hat  and  drew  out 
a  slip  that  required  him  to  argue  in  favor  of  "Protection." 
He  tore  up  the  slip  and  returned  to  his  seat.  Nothing  under 
heaven,  he  swore,  would  induce  him  to  advance  arguments 
for  a  thing  in  which  he  did  not  believe.  He  did  not  believe 
in  "protection."    So  the  Lynde  Prize  went  to  somebody  else. 

INTERESTED   IN   SPORTS 

Wilson  was  a  prime  favorite  at  college.  He  was  not 
over-studious  in  the  regular  course.  At  graduation  he 
ranked  41st  in  a  class  of  122.  The  class  of  '79  is  a  famous 
one,  holding  in  its  ranks  many  who  have  achieved  eminence; 
Wilson  had  here  another  schoolmate  who  was  to  sit  on  the 
Federal  Supreme  Court  Bench— Mahlon  C.  Pitney.    Wilson 
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ranked  as  a  leader  among  such  fellows  from  the  start;  he 
was  active  in  sports  (though  college  sport  in  those  days 
was  nothing  like  what  it  is  to-day) ;  he  was  managing  editor 
of  the  "Princetonian,"  and  by  the  time  Commencement  came 
around  he  was  confidently  looked  to  as  the  chap  who  ought 
to  rise  highest  among  them  all. 

FOR  PUBLIC  BUSINESS  IN  THE  OPEN 

This  feeling  was  deepened  by  the  fact  that,  before  he  had 
been  graduated,  an  important  magazine  had  accepted  an  ar- 
ticle written  by  him.  This  was  a  discussion  of  the  relative 
merits  of  the  congressional  system  under  which  our  govern- 
ment is  conducted,  and  the  other  parliamentary  system,  in 
general  vogue  elsewhere,  under  which  the  Cabinet  is  respon- 
sible to  the  Legislature,  and  must  stand  or  fall  according  as 
its  program  is  accepted  or  rejected  in  public  debate  on  the 
floor  of  the  national  assembly.  In  this  article,  the  young 
Princeton  student  made  the  first  accurate  analysis  and  de- 
scription of  the  way  in  which  Congress  has  come  actually 
to  conduct  its  business,  namely:  through  committees,  which 
practically  work  in  secret.  The  point  of  the  article  is  the 
assertion  that  the  nation's  business  ought  to  be  done  in  pub- 
lic, ought  to  be  threshed  out  in  public  discussion.  It  was 
thirty-three  years  ago,  but  here  was  a  student  crying  out 
that  secrecy  was  the  atmosphere  in  which  all  corruption  and 
evil  flourished;  that  Congress  ought  to  legislate  at  every 
stage  as  if  in  the  presence  of  the  whole  country.  Publicity, 
publicity  at  every  point — there  was  the  only  safeguard  for 
the  people's  rights  and  the  country's  best  interests. 

That  article  was  published  in  the  International  Review, 
August,   1879. 

After  graduation  at  Princeton,  Woodrow  Wilson  went  to 
the  University  of  Virginia,  that  great  institution  of  liberal 
learning  organized  by  Thomas  Jefferson.  Here  he  spent 
a  year  studying  in  the  law  department  under  the  singularly 
able  guidance  of  Dr.  John  B.  Minor.  At  Charlottesville  also 
Wilson  was  an  acknowledged  leader  among  his  class-mates. 
He  joined  the  glee-club;  he  was  active  in  sports;  he  organ- 
ized a  debating  society;  he  walked  off  with  the  Writer's  Prize 
and  the  Orator's  Prize.  His  remarkable  personal  popularity, 
however,  was  due  not  so  much  to  his  gifts,  as  to  his  com- 
panionability,  his  unselfishness  and  his  love  of  fun.  The 
young  fellow  was  a  great  joker,  a  composer  of  nonsense 
verse  and  limericks  and  was  always  ready  for  a  bit  of  sky- 
larking. Indeed,  at  every  one  of  the  colleges  which  Wood- 
row  Wilson  attended,  the  most  persistent  memory  of  his  so- 
journ commemorates  his  love  of  fun.  Everywhere  he  seems 
to  have  had  little  ambition  to  stand  especially  well  in  his 
regular  studies,  although  he  worked  hard  storing  his  mind 
with  every  fact  he  could  get  hold  of  bearing  on  the  science 
of  government,  perfecting  his  writing  style,  and  gaining  read- 
iness in   debate. 

A  BRIEFLESS   LAWYER 

The  natural  path  into  public  life  in  the  United  States  has 
generally  been  through  the  profession  of  law.  Accordingly, 
Wilson  prepared  to  practice  law.  He  selected  Atlanta  as 
a  promising  city;  went  there  (although  he  knew  not  a  soul 
in  the  place) ;  found  another  young  hopeful  in  a  case  pre- 
cisely like  his  own;  formed  a  partnership  for  the  purpose  of 
purchasing  a  sign  "Renick  &  Wilson,"  and  sat  down   in  a 
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room  on  the  second  floor  of  48  Marietta  Street  to  wait  for 
clients. 

Who  never  came.  Atlanta  was  already  well  supplied  with 
lawyers  whom  the  citizens  knew  and  to  whom  they  were  re- 
lated. 

Not  that  the  lack  of  professional  business  was  the  cause 
of  any  particular  grief  to  the  junior  member  of  Renick  & 
Wilson.  He  was  too  busy  at  something  else — a  book.  The 
idea  of  which  his  International  Review  essay  was  the  germ 
was  growing  bigger  in  his  mind  every  day,  and  he  was  oc- 
cupied in  expanding  the  article  into  a  volume.  He  lacked, 
at  Atlanta,  the  facilities  for  historical  investigation  needed 
to  fill  out  his  work,  and,  realizing  that  his  heart  was  still 
bent  on  the  direct  and  immediate  subject  of  government  and 
that  the  path  to  a  political  career  through  the  law  would  be 
long  and  tedious,  Wilson  resolved  to  cut  out  all  idea  of  prac- 
ticing the  legal  profession  and  to  go  where  he  could  master 
all  that  could  be  learned  of  the  science  of  politics. 

So,  in  the  autumn  of  1883,  a  new  student  matriculated  at 
Johns  Hopkins  University  and  entered  on  work  in  history 
and  political  economy  under  the  direction  of  the  late  Herbert 
B.  Adams  and  Dr.  Richard  T.  Ely. 

STUDYING  GOVERNMENT 

It  would  be  impossible  to  describe  sensationally  or  dra- 
matically the  two  years  Wilson  now  spent  in  enthusiastic 
labors  at  Johns  Hopkins,  but  it  would  be  equally  impossible 
to  exaggerate  the  importance  of  these  years  on  his  mind 
and  character.  He  was  associated  with  a  small  group  of 
students,  every  one  of  whom  has  since  attained  high  distinc- 
tion in  the  worlds  of  political  scholarship  or  of  practical 
public  wisdom.  Never  before  had  there  been  undertaken 
in  the  United  States  such  thorough-going  study  of  the  prob- 
lems of  government.  James  Bryce,  who  as  a  foreigner  was 
studying  our  politics  and  writing  his  famous  book  "The 
American  Commonwealth,"  found  his  most  valuable  aid  in 
the  work  of  the  young  men  at  Johns  Hopkins — particularly 
in  that  Woodrow  Wilson,  to  whose  original  researches  he 
acknowledged  his  particular  obligations.  It  was  the  pecul- 
iarity of  the  Johns  Hopkins'  workers  that  they  were  after 
FACTS;  they  were  willing  to  spend  infinite  pains  to  get 
FACTS;  they  were  far  less  concerned  about  the  THEORY 
of  a  thing  than  they  were  anxious  to  find  out  how  it  actually 
worked  in  practice.  Wilson's  chief  job  was  to  get  at  the  real 
facts  as  to  how  the  legislative  department  of  the  United 
States  government  actually  worked — not  what  the  theory  of 
it  was  or  was  supposed  to  be,  but  how,  as  a  matter  of  fact, 
it  did  work.  Early  in  1885,  Wilson  completed  that  job.  He 
had  made  a  book,  and  now  it  was  published:  "Congressional 
Government:  A  Study  of  Government  by  Committee."  It 
was  the  first  account  ever  given  of  the  way  Americans 
actually  do  govern  themselves. 

The  book  met  with  instant  success.  It  was  immediately 
recognized  as  a  final,  standard  piece  of  work.  To-day,  27 
years  later,  it  remains  unsuperseded. 

A  TEACHER    AT    BRYN    MAWR 

That  summer,  Woodrow  Wilson  married,  at  Savannah, 
Miss  Ellen  Louise  Axson,  daughter  of  a  line  of  Georgia 
clergymen.  In  the  autumn,  the  couple  began  house-keeping 
in  one  of  the  prettiest  of  the  towns  along  what  is  called  the 
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"Main  Line"  out  of  Philadelphia;  Dr.  Wilson  had  been  called 
to  a  chair  in  the  new  school  for  women,  Bryn  Mawr  College. 

For  three  years  Wilson  taught  history  and  political  econ- 
omy at  Bryn  Mawr.  The  next  two  years  he  then  spent  as 
professor  of  the  same  subjects  at  Wesleyan  University — a 
non-sectarian  college,  in  spite  of  its  name — at  Middletown, 
Conn.  During  these  years,  too,  he  acted  as  a  lecturer  on 
the  Johns  Hopkins  faculty.  His  fame  as  a  speaker  spread, 
and  he  came  to  be  in  constant  demand  for  addresses  on  pub- 
lic questions.  Everywhere,  both  in  his  classes  and  in  his 
public  appearances,  he  made  an  extraordinary  impression; 
here  was  a  man,  his  audiences  felt,  who  made  public  affairs 
luminous  and  fascinating;  who  was  afire  with  ideas,  as  he 
was  crammed  with  knowledge;  who  had  new  points  of  view 
and  a  new  way  of  saying  things;  who  stirred  men,  their  con- 
sciences and  their  patriotism,  just  as  he  informed  and  clar- 
ified their  minds.  While  at  Middletown,  Mr.  Wilson  pub- 
lished a  second  book,  "The  State,"  displaying  a  simply  prodi- 
gious knowledge  of  the  history  and  principles  of  governments 
from  the  earliest  times  down  to  the  latest. 

In  1890,  the  chair  of  jurisprudence  and  politics  at  Prince- 
ton falling  vacant,  the  Trustees  very  naturally  elected  to  it 
their  own  old  graduate  who  had  so  quickly  made  himself  a 
foremost  reputation  as  a  student  of  politics. 

A  PROFESSOR  AT  PRINCETON 

September,  1890,  then,  found  Woodrow  Wilson  again 
domiciled  in  the  Jersey  collegiate  town  which,  fifteen  years 
before,  he  had  first  gazed  'round  upon  with  the  eyes  of  a  raw 
Student  from  the  South.  He  was  now  a  man  whose  renown 
had  begun  to  spread  in  the  world,  an  author,  a  public  speaker 
of  enviable  repute,  the  head  of  a  family,  a  figure  of  consider- 
ation. 

The  new  professor  stepped  at  once  into  the  front  rank, 
as  indeed  became  a  Princeton  graduate,  a  member  of  one  of 
the  most  famous  classes  the  old  college  had  graduated,  a  man 
thoroughly  imbued  with  the  best  traditions  of  the  place.  But 
his  lectures— Princeton  had  no  tradition  that  accounted  for 
their  charm.  They  instantly  became  popular;  the  attendance 
mounted  until  it  surpassed  that  ever  before  or  since  given 
any  course  of  study  at  Princeton;  before  long  very  nearly 
four  hundred  students,  almost  the  total  number  of  juniors 
and  seniors  combined  were  taking  Wilson's  courses — and 
they  were  no  "cinches"  either.  Widely  informed,  marked  by 
a  mastery  of  fact  even  to  slight  detail,  inspiring  in  their  range 
and  sweep,  and  spiced  with  a  pervading  sense  of  humor,  Pro- 
fessor Wilson's  lectures  were  further  marked  by  the  great 
freedom  with  which  he  delivered  himself  of  his  views  on 
current  events. 

"A   GREAT   TEACHER" 

During  the  twelve  years,  1890  to  1902,  Mr.  Wils<&  J  con- 
tinued to  fulfill  at  Princeton  the  duties  of  professor  at  juris- 
prudence and  politics.  They  were  twelve  years  of  steady, 
yet  pleasant  labor;  years  of  growth  and  of  growing  influ- 
ence, both  in  the  University  and  in  the  country. 

At  this  point  a  biography  should  devote  a  chapter  to  show- 
ing the  new  meaning  that  Woodrow  Wilson  gave  to  the  word 
"Teacher."  He  was  a  great  teacher.  Not  in  the  ordinary 
sense  that  he  instructed  classes.  He  had  no  "classes"  in  the 
strict  sense;  he  made  daily  addresses  before  eager  crowds 
of  young  men  who  hung  on  his  words  and  cheered  him  and 
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followed  him  home  to  get  a  few  words  more  from  him,  and 
who  talked  about  him  and  wrote  about  him  and  repeated  his 
teachings  and  left  college  inspired  with  his  ideals.  He  was 
a  teacher  whose  words  went  out  all  over  the  country,  carried 
by  his  pupils  if  not  uttered  by  his  own  voice — for  now  he 
was  speaking  constantly  in  all  parts  of  the  country. 

A  complete  biography  would  devote  another  chapter  at 
this  point  to  the  development  of  Mr.  Wilson's  character  dur- 
ing the  twelve  years  of  teaching.  A  writer  who  has  gone 
into  the  subject  somewhat,  thus  summarizes  this  period: 

"As  one  looks  into  those  twelve  years  and  (to  the  eye  that  regards 
merely  externals)  their  somewhat  prosaic  events,  what  chiefly  impresses 
him  in  the  man  is  the  growth  in  vividness  of  his  social  sense,  his  love 
of  humanity — expressing  itself  most  commonly  in  terms  of  patriotism. 
It  is  clear,  too,  that  he  is  winning  some  wise  insight  into  the  mystery 
of  the  unfolding  of  the  minds  of  young  men;  acquiring  much  skill  in 
the  craft  of  the  teacher  and  reaching  withal  some  conclusions  respecting 
principles  and  methods  of  education.  But  beyond  and  above  all  other 
convictions  that  ripened  during  these  twelve  years  in  the  enlivening  com- 
panionship of  students,  in  the  joyful  exercise  before  them  of  his  gift  of 
speech,  and  in  the  lonely  stillness  of  a  heart  that  pondered  the  history  of 
human  institutions  and  the  laws  of  progress,  there  grew  up  in  Woodrow 
Wilson  a  fervent  devotion  to  democracy.  You  cannot  understand  the 
man  from  this  time  forth,  you  cannot  follow  the  battle  of  the  next  few 
years  through  the  intricate  alleys  through  which  it  raged,  unless  you  are 
always  conscious  that  you  are  beholding  a  scene  in  which  the  central 
figure  is  that  of  a  prophet  inspired  by  a  passionate  sense  of  the  majesty 
of  the  law  of  social  justice;  a  warrior  burning  with  abhorrence  of  secret 
things,  of  things  that  divide  and  isolate,  hot  with  hatred  of  the  artificial 
distinction,  the  unearned  privilege,  the  unequal  opportunity;  a  knight 
animated  by  a  loving  tenderness  for  the  man  at  the  bottom,  a  tenderness 
not  sentimental,  but  born  in  reason — like  the  reverent  regard  of  the 
philosopher  for  the  lowly  root  and  the  good  homely  soil  from  which  it 
pleases  God  to  nourish  the  flower  that  nods  in  acknowledged  beauty  in  the 
air    above." 

PRESIDENT  OF  PRINCETON 

In  1902 — ten  years  ago — Woodrow  Wilson  was  elected 
President   of   Princeton  University. 

The  time  had  come  for  a  change;  the  old  college  faced 
new  conditions  and  realized  that  it  needed  a  new  leader. 
It  had  one  already  in  its  faculty,  and,  quite  naturally  and 
simply,  it  put  the  direction  of  affairs  officially  into  his  hands. 
Henceforth,  Doctor  Wilson  was  to  be  not  only  its  most  bril- 
liant orator,  its  most  famous  writer;  he  was  to  be  its  admin- 
istrator. 

The  Presidency  of  a  great  university  is,  on  its  practical 
side,  a  big  job.  The  business  interests  of  such  an  institu- 
tion are  immense;  the  care  of  its  property  is  almost  enough 
for  one  man;  the  organization  of  the  army  of  men  in  its 
employ,  and  the  maintenance  of  efficiency  and  good-feeling 
in  that  organization  is  no  small  task;  the  arrangement  of 
the  time-table,  the  maintenance  of  discipline,  the  physical 
care  of  the  students,  the  securing  of  funds  for  new  buildings 
and  new  apparatus, — these  are  some  of  the  duties  that  devolve 
upon  a  university  head.  No  one  doubted  that  President  Wil- 
son would  meet  them  all;  no  one  who  knew  him  ever  mis- 
took him  for  a  mere  dreamer,  an  unpractical  wise  man.  And 
the  fact  turned  out  to  be  that  the  practical  interests  of  Prince- 
ton were  now  managed  with  an  efficiency  and  success  never 
before  known.  The  college  prospered  from  the  day  of  his 
inauguration.  Students  multiplied;  bequests  and  donations 
increased;  great  buildings  went  up;  a  period  of  unpre- 
cedented material  success  was  ushered  in. 

But  the  new  President  was  not  satisfied  with  material 
success.  He  set  himself  from  the  start,  to  lift  the  tone 
and  scholarship  of  the  school — or,  as  he  liked  to  put  it,  to 
give  the  students  more  for  their  four  years,  to  help  them  be 
stronger  men  and  better  citizens. 
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The  first  step  was  to  revise  the  course  of  study  and  let 
word  go  forth  that  henceforth  Princeton  was  to  be  a  place 
of  work,  not  a  mere  lounging-place  for  rich  men's  sons. 

The  next  step  was  to  revise  the  method  of  instruction. 
President  Wilson  introduced  a  system  under  which  instruct- 
ors were  multiplied  and  brought  into  more  intimate,  almost 
constant,  association  with  the  students.  Recitations  were 
largely  abolished.  Preceptors  and  students  talked  together, 
until  the  subject  they  were  studying  glowed  with  interest. 
The  result  was  little  short  of  miraculous.  Princeton  pulsated 
with  a  new  spontaneity  and  zest. 

So  things  went  on  for  five  years,  swimmingly;  the  fame 
of  the  University  grew;  eager  students  crowded  to  its  gates. 

Then  President  Wilson  made  a  proposal  that  passed  out 
of  the  merely  educational  workings  of  the  place  and  affected 
its  social  structure. 

This  university  is  remarkable  for  the  degree  to  which  clubs 
flourish  among  its  two  upper  classes.  There  is  a  whole 
street  of  them,  some  of  the  houses  being  palatial;  yet,  all 
told,  they  have  room  for  only  about  350  members, — less 
than  a  quarter  of  the  whole  University,  less  than  half  of 
the  upper  class-men.  Membership  is  sought  after  eagerly 
from  the  day  of  entrance.  All  through  the  freshmen  and 
sophomore  years,  every  man  is  anxiously  scheming  to  be 
one  of  the  fortunate  ones  admitted  to  a  club.  When  he  be- 
comes a  Junior,  he  learns  his  fate.  More  than  half  are  shut 
out.    Some  of  these  leave  college. 

President  Wilson  made  up  his  mind  that  the  system  was 
undemocratic  and  destructive  of  everything  that  an  Ameri- 
can University  ought  to  stand  for  and  inculcate.  Yet  he  did 
not  attack  the  clubs;  he  came,  in  1907,  with  a  proposal  to 
substitute  a  better  system  for  them.  His  idea  was  the  divi- 
sion of  the  whole  University  into  "Quadrangles,"  each  "Quad- 
rangle" or  "Quad"  to  be  composed  of  a  certain  number  of 
students  from  each  class  with  a  preceptor  or  two  living  with 
them. 

FOR  DEMOCRACY  IN  COLLEGES 

The  "Quad"  suggestion  had  hardly  been  made  when  it 
brought  down  on  the  head  of  the  President  a  storm  the  fury 
of  which  furnished  one  of  the  most  astonishing  things  in  the 
history  of  American  colleges.  The  scheme  was  misrepre- 
sented and  derided  and  the  man  who  had  dared  propose  it 
was  assailed  as  a  "leveller";  a  "socialist";  a  man  who  "wanted 
to  make  a  gentleman  chum  with  a  mucker."  The  Trustees, 
who  had  approved  the  "Quad"  plan  by  an  unanimous  vote, 
were  frightened  into  withdrawing  their  approval  and  the  idea 
had  to  be,  for  the  time  at  least,  abandoned. 

Before  it  came  up  again,  a  new  issue  arose  between  Presi- 
dent Wilson  and  the  party  which  had  now  arisen  in  the  Uni- 
versity to  oppose  his  democratic  ideas.  This  was  the  matter 
of  a  Graduate  School.  In  1906,  a  quarter  of  a  million  dollars 
had  been  bequeathed  for  such  a  school.  In  1909  Mr.  Wil- 
liam C.  Proctor  of  Cincinnati  generously  offered  half  a  mil- 
lion more.  But  Mr.  Proctor's  offer  was  coupled  with  cer- 
tain conditions.  The  ambitious  Dean  of  the  School  had  some 
time  before  laid  out  a  plan  for  a  Graduate  department  that 
should  be  rather  a  separate  Graduate  College,  with  build- 
ings in  a  remote  part  of  town.  Mr.  Proctor's  offer  was  con- 
tingent upon  the  adoption  of  the  Dean's  plan.  So  long  as 
there  was  no  special  likelihood  of  the  Dean's  scheme  material- 
izing, nobody  had  payed  much  attention   to  it.     Now  that 
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they  came  to  examine  it,  the  Trustees  concluded  that  they 
didn't  care  to  commit  themselves  to  it.  In  particular,  they 
were  unwilling  to  accept  money  that  would  require  them  to 
locate  the  Graduate  School  in  a  far-off  section  of  the  town, 
remote  from  the  life  of  the  rest  of  the  University.  They 
therefore  wrote  to  Mr.  Proctor,  enquiring  whether  his  gen- 
erous gift  was  to  go  into  the  hands  of  the  authorized  guard- 
ians of  the  institution  to  be  used  for  the  purpose  indicated 
according  to  their  best  ideas,  or  must  be  spent  precisely 
as  the  donor  required. 

WILSON   WAS   RIGHT 

Whereupon  Mr.  Proctor  withdrew  his  offer. 

If  the  "Quad"  proposal  had  been  followed  by  a  storm, 
the  hesitation  to  accept  the  Proctor  gift  brought  down  a 
tornado.  There  was  no  charge  too  grave  to  bring  against  a 
President  who  had  let  money  go;  no  epithet  too  strong  to 
hurl  at  a  man  who  declined  to  let  wealth  dictate  how  its  dona- 
tion should  be  spent. 

Yet,  of  course,  Mr.  Wilson's  attitude  was  right.  The 
men  whose  business  it  was  to  conduct  the  University  could 
not  abrogate  the  duties  of  their  office,  and  surrender  to 
a  donor  the  right  to  determine  the  university's  policy  in 
a  grave  matter.  They  could  not  possibly  admit  the  principle 
that  a  rich  man  who  was  willing  to  give  money  should 
therefore  be  given  the  right  to  dictate  the  educational  policy 
of  an  institution  of  which  others  were  the  elected  directors. 

Between  Woodrow  Wilson  and  his  enemies  there  lay,  at 
this  point,  an  impassable  gulf. 

There  was  another:  Wilson  was  opposed,  with  all  the 
energy  of  his  nature,  to  the  idea  of  a  group  of  sumptuous 
buildings  where  a  selected  group  of  young  gentlemen  of 
peculiar  refinement  were  to  live  in  cloistered  seclusion  the 
life  of  culture.  Wilson  had  his  own  plan  for  a  graduate 
school,  but  it  was  a  plan  for  a  corps  of  competent  instruct- 
ors, laboratories,  libraries  and  the  practical  essentials  of 
study,  right  in  the  heart  of  the  university's  life — rather  than 
the  embroidery  of  fine  buildings  and  seclusion.  "A  university 
does  not  consist  of  buildings,"  he  said.  "A  university  con- 
sists of  teachers  and  students."  The  other  idea  violated 
Wilson's  idea  of  democracy,  set  about  to  create  a  scholarly 
aristocracy. 

THE  VICTORY   WON 

"Will  America  tolerate  the  idea  of  having  graduate  stu- 
dents set  apart?"  he  demanded.  "America  will  tolerate  noth- 
ing except  unpatronized  endeavor.  Seclude  a  man,  separate 
him  from  the  rough  and  tumble  of  college  life,  from  all  the 
contacts  with  all  sorts  and  conditions  of  men,  and  you  have 
done  a  thing  which  America  will  brand  with  its  contemptu- 
ous disapproval." 

Those  who  were  not  in  a  position  to  know  what  went  on 
at  Princeton  and  among  her  graduates  throughout  the  land 
in  the  years  1909  and  'io  can  not  possibly  have  any  notion 
of  the  intensity  of  the  passions  that  were  ablaze,  of  the  bit- 
terness of  the  battle  that  was  fought.  For  between  those  who 
prefer  exclusiveness  to  democracy,  between  those  who  will- 
ingly accept  and  those  who  refuse  to  submit  to  "the  accursed 
domination  of  money"  (so  Wilson  came  to  call  it) — the  issue 
is  the  most  bitter  that  can  be  drawn. 

The  moral  victory  was  won,  and  the  opponents  of  the 
Democratic    President    were    silenced — when    one    of    those 
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events  which  illustrate  the  irony  of  nature  changed  every- 
thing. An  old  man  died  in  Massachusetts — he  was  a  gradu- 
ate of  62  years  before,  but  he  had  never  been  back  to 
Princeton — leaving  three  millions  of  dollars  for  a  Graduate 
College  in  the  trusteeship  of  the  Dean.  The  gift  of  the 
dead  could  not  be  refused. 

CALLED  TO   GOVERNORSHIP 

But  if  events  had  thus  sardonically  set  themselves  to 
block  the  way  of  the  man  who  would  have  redeemed  a 
university  to  democracy,  events  opened  him  a  way  to  a 
larger  task. 

The  eyes  of  the  people  of  the  State  of  New  Jersey  had 
been  upon  the  Princeton  controversy.  And  now  there 
came  up  from  the  people,  the  people  outside  the  colleges, 
the  citizens,  a  great  shout  that  this  man  was  the  sort  of 
man  who  ought  to  be  leading  their  fight  out  in  the  world  of 
real  affairs.  On  September  15,  1910,  a  week  before  Prince- 
ton opened  for  its  fall  term,  the  Democratic  State  Con- 
vention in  session  at  Trenton  nominated  Woodrow  Wilson 
for  the  Governorship.  He  was  in  the  study  of  the  Presi- 
dent's house  at  Princeton  when  they  carried  him  the  news; 
he  climbed  into  a  motor-car  and  in  twenty  minutes  stood 
on  the  platform  of  the  convention  hall,  and  before  a  cheer- 
ing throng,  vowed  his  energies  to  the  bigger  fight  to  which 
the  people  of  New  Jersey  called  him. 

The  campaign  was  never  in  a  moment's  doubt.  The 
candidate  was  a  wonder,  even  to  the  friends  who  knew  how 
little  of  the  traditional  "professor"  he  was,  how  close  to 
the  common  heart  of  men,  how  powerful  in  speech.  There 
was  only  one  notable  incident.  A  Republican  carefully 
wrote  out  19  questions  which  he  thought  would  worry 
Mr.  Wilson,  questions  on  such  subjects  as  a  public  serv- 
ice commission  with  power  to  fix  rates;  physical  valua- 
tion of  public  service  corporations,  properties;  direct  pri- 
maries; popular  election  of  United  States  Senators;  ballot 
reform;  corrupt  practice  legislation;  employers'  liability 
for  workingmen's  injuries  and  finally  his  opinion  of  the 
Democratic  bosses  of  the  State. 

REFORMING  GOVERNMENT 

Mr.  Wilson  gave  his  answers  instantly  and  gleefully;  he 
went  beyond  the  questions — no  Republican  could  satisfy  a 
Progressive  Democrat's  appetite  for  reform.  As  for  the 
bosses,  he  said  that  the  only  difference  between  the  Re- 
publican bosses  and  the  Democratic  bosses  in  New  Jersey 
was  that  the  former  were  in  power;  the  latter  were  not  in 
power,  and  never  would  be,  if  he  were  elected! 

What  a  campaign  it  was!  Released  from  the  involved 
and  irksome  quarrels  which  had  occupied  him  for  so  long, 
Woodrow  Wilson  went  up  and  down  through  the  state  with 
a  voice  that  fell  on  the  ears  of  the  people  like  the  fresh 
promise  of  a  dawn  despaired  of.  He  talked  of  the  need 
of  dragging  public  business  out  of  private  rooms  where 
secret  interests  and  professional  political  jobbers  conspire, 
into  the  open  air  where  all  might  see  what  is  being  done; 
of  the  need  of  new  political  machinery  that  the  people 
might  resume  the  control  of  their  own  affairs;  he  talked  of 
the  vast  social  and  industrial  changes  of  the  past  twenty 
years,  making  necessary  the  renovation  of  all  our  old  social 
and  industrial  ideas;  of  the  need  of  new  relations  between 
workingmen  and  their  employers,  now  that  these  are  days 
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of  great  corporations;  of  the  need  of  regulating  strictly 
those  corporations;  talked  simply,  straightforwardly,  of  all 
manner  of  specific  public  things  in  a  way  that  brought  them 
home  to  the  individual  voter  with  a  new  sense  of  his  own 
personal  concern  in  them  and  awakened  in  him  a  new  real- 
ization of  his  duty,  his  power,  and  his  opportunity.  He  not 
only  did  this;  he  lifted  political  discussion  to  a  new  plane, 
till  at  every  meeting  the  audience  was  thrilled  with  the  con- 
sciousness that  the  problems  of  to-day  are  gigantic,  crit- 
ical, big  with  the  purposes  of  Providence,  as  they  heard 
this  man  picture  them  on  the  broad  background  of  history, 
in  the  inspiration  of  a  soul  aflame  with  love  of  common 
humanity  and  faith  in  its  progress  toward  splendid  futures. 

STRONG  WITH  THE  PEOPLE 

When  the  votes  were  counted  it  was  found  that  the 
State  that  two  years  before  had  given  Taft  a  plurality  of 
82,000,  had  now  gone  for  Wilson  by  a  plurality  of  50,000. 

Wilson  had  changed  the  political  faith  of  66,000  out  of 
433,000  voters.  At  the  same  ratio,  he  will  transform  the 
great  Republican  majority  in  the  nation  four  years  ago 
into   a   Democratic   triumph  by    1,630,000. 

If  he  does  not  do  even  better. 

The  rest  is  familiar  history.  How  the  new  Governor, 
with  his  party  in  control  of  only  one  chamber  of  the 
Legislature,  and  with  a  faction  of  his  own  party  against 
him,  put  through  a  programme  of  legislation  that  redeemed 
one  of  the  most  backward,  corporation-ridden  states  in  the 
Union;  how  he  vindicated  the  primary  that  had  nominated 
for  United  States  Senator  a  man  whom  the  old  bosses 
didn't  approve;  how  he  made  it  clear  that  he  had  absolutely 
meant  his  campaign  promise  that  he  would  take  office 
without  obligation  to  any  man,  group  or  interest,  but  only 
to  the  people  of  New  Jersey;  with  what  practical  sagacity 
he  worked  out  a  direct  primary  and  election  law  which  is 
now  the  model  for  other  progressive  states;  how  he  secured 
the  establishment  of  a  public  utilities  commission  with 
power  to  fix  rates,  appraise  properties  and  regulate  the 
finance  of  railway,  express,  telegraph,  telephone,  light,  heat, 
and  power  companies;  how  he  put  into  effect  an  employers' 
liability  law;  legalized  the  commission  form  of  city  gov- 
ernment, with  the  initiative,  referendum  and  recall — how 
he  did  all  this  and  more,  and  did  it  all  in  such  a  way  that 
overwhelming  public  sentiment  endorsed  his  every  act,  and 
interests  which  tried  to  resist  him  were  won  over  to  support 
measures  of  whose  wisdom,  even  from  their  point  of  view, 
he  convinced  them — all  this  was  the  chief  political  event 
of  the  year  1911-12. 

CANDIDATE  FOR  PRESIDENT 

And  then  how,  the  fame  of  this  astonishing  performance 
spreading  throughout  the  land,  and  of  the  personality  that 
had  wrought  it,  there  came  rolling  up — as  he  had  once 
said  the  great  voice  of  America  comes,  "not  from  seats  of 
learning,  not  from  corridors  of  universities  but  in  a  mur- 
mur from  the  hills  and  woods  and  the  farms  and  factories  and 
the  mills,  rolling  on  and  gaining  volume  as  it  comes,  from 
the  homes  of  common  men" — there  came  thundering  on  to 
Baltimore  a  demand  that  would  not  be  denied,  that  Wood- 
row  Wilson  be  named  Democracy's  choice  for  President — 
that  also  is  history.  It  is  only  the  beginning  of  a  great 
chapter. 


GOVERNOR    WILSON'S    RECORD 


His  Brilliant  Achievements  the  Best  Proof  of  His 

Ability — A  Governor  Who  Got  the  People's 

Will  Enacted  Into  Effective  Laws 


WHEN  Woodrow  Wilson  was  running  for  election  in 
New  Jersey  he  told  the  people  of  the  State  that  primarily 
everything  was  in  their  hands;  that  if  they  would  say  what 
they  wanted,  he,  if  elected  Governor,  would  promise  to  do  it. 

"If  I  shall  be  chosen  Governor  of  New  Jersey,"  he  said, 
"the  people  of  the  State  will  be  the  boss — the  only  boss. 
I  will  be  your  leader.  I  will  be  your  counsellor,  your  mouth- 
piece, your  policeman,  your  searchlight.  Tell  me  what  you 
want  done  in  this  State,  and  if  that  thing  isn't  done,  there'll 
be  a  big  fuss  at  Trenton  and  you  will  know  all  about  it." 

What  the  people  asked  for  chiefly  were: 

1)  The  reform  of  the  election  laws  to  prevent  cor= 
ruption  and  to  make  possible  more  direct  popular  rule. 

2)  The  better  regulation  of  corporations. 

3)  A  Workingman's  Compensation  Law. 

4)  An  act  to  allow  cities  to  adopt  the  commission 
form  of  government. 

5)  The  regulation  of  cold  storage  and  other  acts  to 
promote  health. 

FILLED   EVERY   DEMAND 

In  a  legislative  session  of  three  months,  in  spite  of  the 
fact  that  the  upper  house  of  the  legislature  was  of  the  op- 
posite party  to  him,  Governor  Wilson  and  the  Democratic 
party  fulfilled  every  demand  of  the  people. 

1)  The  reform  of  the  election  laws  was  achieved  by 
a  Corrupt  Practices  Act,  which  makes  it  impossible  for  any 
corporation  to  contribute  in  any  way  towards  the  election 
of  any  candidate,  and  likewise  makes  the  use  of  money  on 
e!ection=day  impossible. 

Direct  primaries  for  all  elective  state,  county  and  munic= 
ipal  offices. 

Direct  primaries  for  United  States  Senator  and  dele= 
gates  to  national  conventions,  with  popular  expression  for 
choice  for  president. 

Civil  service  tests  for  election  officers  and  personal  reg= 
istration  for  all  voters. 

Nonpartisan  ballots  in  both  primaries  and  elections. 

2)  The  better  regulation  of  corporations  was  ac= 
complished  by  a  comprehensive  Public  Utilities  law,  fixing 
the  responsibility  on  officers  of  corporations  for  all  vioIa= 
tions,  and  vesting  power  in  a  commission  to  make  rates  and 
physical  valuation  of  public  service  companies. 

3)  Accidents  to  workingmen  were  provided  for  by  a 
workmen's  compensation  law,  providing  for  automatic  pay= 
ments  for  injuries  or  loss  of  life,  in  all  industries,  and  doing 
away  with  the  old  fellow-servant  responsibility  of  the  com- 
mon law. 

4)  An  act  was  passed  enabling  cities  to  adopt  the 
commission  form  -of  government. 

6i 
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5)  A  law  was  passed  providing  for  the  complete  reor- 
ganization of  the  complicated  state  school  system,  whereby 
politics  will  be  entirely  eliminated. 

6)  A  law  was  passed  regulating  cold  storage  and  other 
laws  to  purify  the  milk  supply  and  to  keep  oysters  from 
contamination. 

WORKING   IN  THE   OPEN 

These  laws  and  many  more  were  passed  in  the  historic 
session  of  sessions  of  the  New  Jersey  legislature  in  1911. 
The  two  striking  things  about  it  besides  the  amount  accom- 
plished were  that  it  was  all  done  in  the  open  and  that  the 
laws  are  effective. 

Mr.  Thomas  McCarter,  the  president  of  the  Public  Service 
Corporation  of  New  Jersey  and  not  a  particular  adherent  of 
the  Governor,  says  of  the  Corrupt  Practices  Act: 

"The  Corrupt  Practices  Act  was  passed  to  meet  a  distinct 
pledge  contained  in  the  Democratic  platform.  The  subject 
was  not  mentioned  in  the  Republican  platform.  The  statute 
is  long  and  complicated,  but  is  a  sincere  attempt  to  exter- 
minate fraud  and  corruption  at  primaries  and  elections.  In 
my  judgment,  it  is  not  only  the  most  practical  reform  meas- 
ure of  the  Wilson  Administration,  but  the  most  practical  that 
has  been  passed  in  New  Jersey  in  ten  years.  It  restricts  the 
purposes  for  which  money  can  be  spent;  it  insures  complete 
publicity  of  contributions  and  expenditures;  it  limits,  within 
reasonable  bounds,  the  contributions  of  candidates;  and 
it  positively  forbids  corporate  contributions." 

The  Workingmen's  Compensation  Law  and  the  other 
labor  legislation  enacted  during  Governor  Wilson's  admin- 
istration drew  from  the  New  Jersey  State  Federation  of 
Labor  an  endorsement  of  Governor  Wilson  and  his  admin- 
istration which  is  published  elsewhere  in  this  book. 

To  show  its  fairness,  from  the  corporation  side  it  drew 
the  following  comment  from  President  McCarter  of  the 
Public    Service   Corporation: 

"The  third  prominent  statute  is  the  Employers'  Liability 
Act.  The  passage  of  legislation  of  this  character  was  de- 
manded by  both  political  platforms  in  1910.  The  act  which 
was  passed  was  substantially  drafted  by  a  commission  of 
thoughtful  men,  constituted  by  authority  of  the  preceding 
Republican  Legislature  of  1910. 

"The  statute,  on  the  whole,  is  a  fair  and  humane  law,  in 
line  with  the  enlightened  thought  of  the  day  upon  the 
principles  with  which  it  deals,  so  far  as  it  relates  to  sub- 
stantial employers  of  labor." 

The  best  proof  of  the  effectiveness  of  the  act  to  allow 
cities  to  adopt  commission  government  is  the  fact  that  the 
following  cities  are  at  present  being  governed  by  commis- 
sions: 

Name  Population 

i.  Trenton    96,815 

2.  Passaic    54.773 

3.  Atlantic   City    46,150 

4.  Long  Branch    13,298 

5.  Nutley  6,009 

6.  Ridgewood 5,416 

7.  Ocean  City   i,95o 

8.  Ridgefield  Park   

Besides  these  large  items  in  the  Governor's  program 
many  less  well  known  but  almost  equally  important  meas- 
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ures  were  passed.  They  included  progressive  reforms  in 
almost  every  branch  of  the  State's  activities,  affecting  the 
courts,  public  health,  elections,  labor,  commerce,  agriculture, 
railroad  taxation,  civil  service,  economy  of  municipal  admin- 
istration, public  education,  conservation  of  the  State's  re- 
sources and  sociological  affairs. 

Many  of  the  laws  enacted  were  new  and  others  were 
radical  revisions  of  old  and  inadequate  statutes,  which,  in 
many  cases,  had  been  brought  into  existence  to  serve  the 
interests  of  the  bosses  rather  than  the  interests  of  the  State 
at  large.  The  old  election  laws,  for  example,  were  of  a 
character  that  had  brought  years  of  shame  and  disgrace  to 
New  Jersey.  Under  the  new  law,  vicious  election  practices 
were  forbidden  in  an  effective  manner.  A  so-called  em- 
ployers' HabiUty  act  had  been  on  the  statute  books  for  sev- 
eral years,  but  it  was  practically  useless  and  had  been  passed 
as  a  matter  of  political  expediency.  The  statute  books  were 
also  encumbered  with  a  Railroad  Commission  law  that  gave 
the  commissioners  no  power  to  do  anything  except  to  make 
recommendations  to  the  railroads,  which  were  usually  ig- 
nored if  they  did  not  suit  the  plans  and  purposes  of  the  rail- 
road managers. 

Following  is  a  brief  digest  of  the  laws  that  became 
effective: 

AGRICULTURE 

The  farmers  of  New  Jersey  found  out,  in  a  practical  way,  that  Gov- 
ernor Wilson  was  interested  in  their  affairs,  since  more  beneficial  laws  for 
the  farmer  were  passed  than  they  had  been  able  to  obtain  during  a  genera- 
tion preceding. 

The  standard  of  milk  produced  in  the  State  was  made  the  same  as  in 
the  adjoining  States  of  New  York  and  Pennsylvania,  thereby  placing  the 
New  Jersey  dairymen  on  an  equal  footing  with  their  neighbors.  Then,  in 
order  to  protect  the  consumers  of  milk,  as  well  as  the  producers,  a  law  was 
passed  establishing  a  State  cattle  commission  and  a  commission  on  tuber- 
culosis in  cattle. 

To  guard  the  trees  of  the  State,  there  was  created  the  position  of 
State  plant  pathologist,  with  authority  to  prohibit  introduction  into  the 
State  of  infected  nursery  stock.  In  this  act  railroads  of  the  State  were  for- 
bidden, under  heavy  penalty,  to  convey  into  the  State  any  infected  stock. 

An  act  was  passed  enabling  State  officials  to  eradicate  disease  among 
honey  bees  and  providing  for  their  further  protection. 

In  the  way  of  supplementing  the  usefulness  of  the  State  Agricultural 
Experiment  Station,  laws  were  passed  creating  a  department  of  poultry 
husbandry  and  a  department  of  floriculture,  and  an  appropriation  made 
for  a  State  entomological  building. 

PURE  FOOD 

On  the  day  of  his  inauguration,  Governor  Wilson  declared  that  he 
would  do  his  utmost,  at  the  approaching  session  of  the  Legislature,  to 
have  enacted  a  law  for  the  better  protection  of  the  health  of  the  people 
of  the  State.  Later,  a  bill  was  introduced  providing  for  the  better  regu- 
lation of  the  cold  storage  industry,  and  Governor  Wilson  assumed  a  lead- 
ing position  in  securing  its  enactment.  Interests  affected  by  the  proposed 
law  fought  vigorously  to  defeat  its  passage  and  lawyers  of  national  reputa- 
tion were  imported  from  other  States  in  the  effort  to  defeat  the  Governor's 
purpose.  But  the  bill  went  through  and  was  promptly  signed.  New  Jer- 
sey, however,  was  not  the  only  State  to  benefit  by  this  law.  Many  large 
concerns  supplying  New  York,  Philadelphia  and  other  centres  kept  their 
supplies  in  the  New  Jersey  cold  storage  establishments,  and  these  were 
compelled  to  comply  with  the   New  Jersey  law. 

New  Jersey  is  a  large  oyster  raising  State  and  the  shippers  of  shell 
fish  feed  hundreds  of  thousands  of  persons  in  other  States.  There  had 
been  regulation  of  the  oyster  beds  of  an  ineffective  character,  but  these 
laws  were  revised  and  greatly  strengthened  by  providing  for  a  rigid  in- 
spection of  all  oyster  beds  under  the  supervision  of  the  State  Board  of 
Health. 

In  the  dairies  and  in  all  establishments  in  the  State  that  manufacture 
ice  cream,  additional  requirements  looking  to  the  protection  of  the  con- 
sumer were  compelled  by  the  passage  of  a  more  rigid  inspection  law. 

LABOR 

Labor  men  in  all  parts  of  the  State,  when  the  Legislature  adjourned, 
acknowledged  that  there  had  never  been  a  State  official  from  whom  they 
had  received  greater  consideration  than  had  been  given  them  by  Governor 
Wilson.  Together  with  his  extensive  theoretical  knowledge,  they  found 
that   he  had,    as  well,   a   very   practical   knowledge  of   the   conditions   the 
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workingman  was  obliged  to  contend  with  and  that  he  had  been  guided 
by  this  knowledge  in  all  his  official  relations  with  them. 

Besides  the  Workingmen's  Compensation  law,  which  provides  definite 
sums  for  definite  injuries  and  for  deaths  involving  varied  relations,  there 
were  approved  by  the  Governor  several  other  acts  affecting  labor. 

One  law  makes  it  a  misdemeanor  for  any  one  to  attempt  to  bribe  a 
representative  of  a  labor  organization.  Another  compels  proper  fire  pro- 
tection in  factories.  Its  provisions  are  strict  but  reasonable,  and  condi- 
tions must  be  approved  by  the  State   Commissioner  of  Labor. 

The  number  of  factory  inspectors  was  increased  and  they  were  placed 
under  civil   service   regulations. 

The  hours  during  which  children  may  work  in  various  establishments 
were  limited. 

The  employment  of  minors  as  messengers  at  night  in  first-class  cities 
was  forbidden,  and  in  places  other  than  first-class  cities  no  minor  under 
the  age  of  eighteen  years  may  be  employed. 

Men  employed  in  foundries  were  protected  from  unhealthful  condi- 
tions. The  Governor  signed  another  act  requiring  proper  plumbing,  ven- 
tilation and  sanitation  in  workshops  of  all  kinds,  and  also  the  screening 
of  plants  to  keep  out  dangerous  or  annoying  insects. 

ELECTIONS 

The  new  election  law  eliminated  abuses  of  long_  standing  in  New 
Jersey  and  made  illegal  voting  a  hazardous  undertaking.  Various  safe- 
guards were  thrown  about  the  polls.  Where,  under  the  old  law,  each 
party  had  its  own  ballot,  the  new  law  puts  all  candidates  on  one  ballot. 
Provisions  which  had  proved  their  worth  in  other  States  were  adapted  to 
conditions  in  New  Jersey  and  with  them  were  united  original  features  that 
made  the  composite  whole  an  efficient  mode  of  insuring  honest  elections, 
and  one  of  the  best  election  laws  in  the  Union. 

It  extended  the  direct  primary  system  to  every  elective  office  in  the 
State,  and  made  such  application  of  the  direct  primaries  as  was  possible 
to  the  selection  of  delegates  to  the  national  conventions  and  for  the  direct 
expression  of  the  voters  as  to  their  choice  for  President  of  the  United 
States. 

Under  the  new  law,  the  only  conventions  authorized  in  the  State  are 
conventions  of  candidates,  nominated  at  the  primaries  for  the  State  Senate 
and  Assembly  in  each  party,  and  for  Governor,  together  with  the  State 
committees.  The  members  of  the  State  committees  are  elected  directly 
by  the  people.  These  conventions  are  held  mainly  for  the  purpose  of  for- 
mulating a  State  platform  for  their  respective  parties.  All  else  is  left 
to  the  people. 

The  general  election  act  was  reinforced  by  the  Corrupt  Practices  law, 
doubtless  the  most  advanced  measure  of  its  kind  in  the  United  States. 
By  limiting  the  expenditures  that  a  candidate  may  lawfully  make,  in  his 
campaign,  it  provides  opportunity  for  a  poor  but  worthy  man  to  have  a 
fair  and  equal  chance  with  the  wealthy  candidate  or  the  candidate  who 
may  have  the  backing  of  corrupt  interests.  It  places  all  candidates  on  an 
equal  footing  both  at  the  primaries  and  at  the  final  election  at  the  polls. 
Violations  of  its  provisions  are  punishable  by  imprisonment  as  well  as  by 
forfeiture  of  office.  Both  election  measures  had  been  constantly  and  con- 
sistently urged  by  Governor  Wilson  during  his  campaign.  To  get_  the 
election  laws  of  the  State  into  a  form  consonant  with  reformed  conditions, 
the  Governor  approved  a  bill  authorizing  a  simplification  and  revision  of 
the  entire  mass  of  election  legislation  in  all  its  detailed  intricacies. 

SOCIOLOGY 

In  the  field  of  sociology,  Governor  Wilson  gave  his  approval  to  a 
large  number  of  acts.  Among  these,  one  of  the  most  important  was  a 
revision  of  the  poor  laws  of  the  State.  Patronage,  that  the  old  laws  per- 
mitted to  politicians,  made  the  management  of  almshouses  and  similar 
institutions,  as  well  as  departments  of  outdoor  relief,  something  worth 
while  retaining,  and  the  bosses  made  a  dead  set  against  the  revision,  even 
resorting  to  the  stealing  of  the  bill  before  it  was  passed,  or  causing  it  to 
disappear.     When  it  was  pushed  through  the  Governor  signed  it  at  once. 

City  planning  commissions  were  authorized.  Appropriations  were 
made  permissible  for  free  dental  clinics.  A  commission  on  immigration 
was  appointed,  its  work  being  to  investigate  and  make  recommendations 
regarding  the  conditions,  welfare,  distribution  and  industrial  opportunities 
of  immigrants  in  the  State. 

The  age  of  admission  of  minors  to  dance  halls  was  raised  to  eighteen 
years  and  to  theatrical  performances  to  sixteen  years. 

The  act  governing  public  playgrounds  was  revised. 

Discrimination  against  soldiers  and  sailors  in  military  uniform  was 
made  a  punishable  offence. 

The  appointment  of  female  guards  in  penitentiaries  and  jails  was 
directed.  Blind  persons  in  the  State  were  given  a  representative  on  the 
commission  to  ameliorate  the  conditions  of  the  blind. 

CIVIL  SERVICE 

Civil  service  regulation  to  promote  efficiency  in  public  office  was  sup- 
ported by  Governor  Wilson  from  the  very  beginning  of  his  work  in 
Trenton.  It  was  extended  to  all  school  districts  of  the  State  on  referen- 
dum, in  accordance  with  the  policy  of  home  rule,  and  was  applied  to  court 
attendants  and  even  to  school  janitors.  At  the  same  time  provision  was 
made  by  which  specialists  in  various  branches  of  work  from  outside  the 
State  could  be  admitted  to  examination,  so  that  the  best  possible  talent 
might  be   procured. 
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MEANING  OF  REPRESENTATIVE 
GOVERNMENT 

Some  people  only  smile  when  you  speak  of  your- 
self as  a  servant  of  the  people;  it  seems  to  them 
like  affectation  or  mere  demagoguery.  They  ask 
what  the  unthinking  crowd  knows  or  comprehends 
of  great  complicated  matters  of  government.  They 
shrug  their  shoulders  and  lift  their  eyebrows  when 
you  speak  as  if  you  really  believed  in  presidential 
primaries,  in  the  direct  election  of  United  States 
senators,  and  in  an  utter  publicity  about  everything 
that  concerns  government,  from  the  sources  of  cam- 
paign funds  to  the  intimate  debate  of  the  highest 
affairs  of  state. 

They  do  not,  or  will  not,  comprehend  the  solemn 
thing  that  is  in  your  thought.  You  know  as  well 
as  they  do  that  there  are  all  sorts  and  conditions 
of  men, — the  unthinking  mixed  with  the  wise,  the 
reckless  with  the  prudent,  the  unscrupulous  with 
the  fair  and  honest, — and  you  know  what  they  some- 
times forget,  that  every  class,  without  exception, 
affords  a  sample  of  the  mixture,  the  learned  and 
the  fortunate  no  less  than  the  uneducated  and  the 
struggling  mass.  But  you  see  more  than  they  do. 
You  see  that  these  multitudes  of  men,  mixed  of 
every  kind  and  quality,  constitute  somehow  an 
organic  and  noble  whole,  a  single  people,  and  that 
they  have  interests  which  no  man  can  privately 
determine  without  their  knowledge  and  counsel. 
That  is  the  meaning  of  representative  government 
itself.  Representative  government  is  nothing  more 
nor  less  than  an  effort  to  give  voice  to  this  great 
body  through  spokesmen  chosen  out  of  every  grade 
and  class. — From  Woodrow  Wilson's  speech  accepting 
the  Democratic  nomination. 


CONSERVATION 

Conservation  of  the  State  part  forests,  a  policy  begun  two  years 
previously,  received  additional  encouragement  from  Governor  Wilson  in 
the  support  he  gave  to  amendments  of  the  old  law,  making  them  more 
efficient  than  before. 

EDUCATION 

As  might  be  anticipated  from  a  man  of  Governor  Wilson's  training, 
education  in  the  State  received  from  him  great  encouragement  and  aid. 
An  investigation  had  disclosed  that  the  laws  relating  to  public  education 
were  in  great  need  of  revision  and  the  Governor  gave  valuable  assistance 
in  the  work  of  correcting  the  abuses.  The  most  important  measure  was 
the  complete  reorganization  of  the  State  Board  of  Education.  It  had 
been  composed  of  two  members  from  each  of  the  ten  Congressional  dis- 
tricts, but  the  Governor  procured  the  enactment  of  a  measure  eliminating 
this  cumbersome  and  unwieldly  organization,  and  substituted  a  non- 
partisan board  of  eight  members.  The  direct  duty  of  supervision  was 
given  to  the  State  Superintendent,  with  a  salary  sufficient  to  attract  the 
best  talent.     The  salary  is  $10,000,  the  same  as  that  of  the   Governor. 

TAXATION 

Under  the  provisions  of  an  act,  railroads  are  required  to  pay  their 
taxes  between  December  i  and  February  i,  like  ordinary  taxpayers,  in- 
stead of  being  permitted  the  special  privilege  of  paying  in  quarterly  instal- 
ments, an  abuse  which  had  existed  in  the  State  for  many  years.  If  taxes 
were  not  paid  in  accordance  with  the  new  law,  the  railroad  companies  will 
have  to  pay  a  penalty  of  one  per  cent  per  month.  As  the  taxes  amount 
to  many  thousands  of  dollars  each  year,  the  State  will  be  enabled  to  use 
the  interest  on  the  payments,  which  the  companies  formerly  retained  for 
themselves. 
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"We  look  beneath  the  label  to  the  man  and  his 
thought.  Whichever  party  proves  most  fit  to  con- 
ceive and  put  through  a  wise  progressive  program 
will  become  the  liberal  party  of  the  nation.  Tories 
will  be  welcome  to  resort  to  the  other  and  enjoy 
the  privilege  of  minority."— WOODROW  WIL- 
SON. 


DR.  MADISON  C.  PETERS  TELLS 

WHY  HE,  A  REPUBLICAN, 

IS  FOR  WILSON  AND  MARSHALL 


The  Rev.  Madison  C.  Peters  of  Brooklyn,  N.  Y., 
has  gained  a  country-wide  reputation  through  his 
sermons  and  lectures  and  practical  experiments  on 
the  high  cost  of  living. 

The  Rev.  Dr.  Peters  opened  and  maintained, 
successfully,  various  markets  in  and  around  New 
York,  where  he  endeavored  to  give,  by  practical 
operation,  the  house-wife  a  chance  to  purchase 
food  supplied  at  a  reasonable  rate.  He  is  taking 
an  active  part  in  the  campaign  of  1912.     He  says: 

"Both  President  Taft  and  Colonel  Roosevelt  are 
personal  friends  of  mine.  The  great  living  ques- 
tion of  the  hour  is  not  personal  friends,  but  prin- 
ciple. 

"The  high  cost  of  living  and  the  tariff  come 
first  in  this  campaign.  We  are  going  to  have  a 
second  French  Revolution  unless  we  reduce  the 
cost  of  living.  We  must  feed  the  people.  I  have 
been  among  the  masses  and  I  know  the  great  un- 
rest which  prevails  among  the  people  to-day.  The 
tariff  is  a  question  of  business,  not  of  politics;  it  is 
a  matter  of  humanity  with  me.  I  say,  that  a  tariff- 
owned  food  is  a  social  crime. 

"Does  the  public  realize,  as  just  one  little  ex- 
ample, that  between  January  31st  and  March  31st, 
1912,  a  period  of  ninety  days,  we  paid  a  tariff  of 
$1,666,000  on  potatoes  alone,  something  like  $18,700 
a  day. 

"We  have  to  pay  a  duty  of  50  cents  a  gallon 
on  olive  oil;  we  only  produce  2  per  cent,  of  the 
olive  oil  we  consume  in  this  country,  but  still  we 
must  pay  50  cents  a  gallon  duty  to  protect  that 
2  per  cent. 

"It  is  this,  and  other  examples  that  have  led 
me  to  give  up  preaching  in  my  pulpit  until  after 
November  4th. 

"I  know  of  no  greater  good,  or  duty  that  I  can 
perform  to  my  fellow  men  than  by  telling  them  of 
the  real  conditions  of  the  masses  as  I  have  found 
them  and  to  show  by  indisputable  argument  that 
the  tariff  is  at  the  base  of  our  present  great  crisis." 
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The  Life  of  the  Democratic  Vice- Presidential 

Nominee — the  Able  and  Popular 

Governor  of  Indiana 


THE  keynote  of  Thomas  R.  Marshall's  character  is  hon- 
esty. His  simplicity,  his  candor,  his  fearlessness  and  his 
insistence  that  no  man  be  done  a  wrong  are  the  traits  that 
endear  the  Democratic  Vice-Presidential  candidate  to  the 
people  of  Indiana  who  elected  him  their  chief  magistrate  in 
1908.  Ask  any  one  of  the  Governor's  friends,  of  no  matter 
what  political  faith,  for  his  estimate  of  "Tom"  Marshall  and 
he  will  tell  you  that  no  Indiana  Executive  ever  measured  up 
to  a  higher  standard  or  more  richly  deserved  his  honors  than 
this  former  country  lawyer,  whom  the  Democrats  of  the 
nation  have  chosen  as  Woodrow  Wilson's  running-mate  in 
the  Presidential  campaign  of  1912. 

Marshall's  life  story  is  entirely  free  from  the  spectacu- 
lar; it  is  without  any  coloring  of  the  artificial.  In  brief, 
it  is  the  story  of  a  man  who  has  achieved  big  things  while 
moving  quietly  among  his  fellow-citizens,  intent  on  doing 
the  tasks  that  lay  before  him.  Without  any  secret  ambition 
for  high  public  office,  he  has  risen  in  a  comparatively  few 
years  from  the  lowly  station  of  a  struggling  country  lawyer 
to  the  highest  post  within  the  gift  of  the  people  of  a  great 
state — because  they  believed  in  his  high-mindedness  and 
integrity. 

Gov.  Marshall's  first  climb  to  fame,  as  a  candidate  for 
Governor,  was  as  unexpected  to  himself  as  it  was  to  the 
people  of  Indiana.  He  had  never  before  sought  public  of- 
fice, except  once  when  he  wanted  to  be  prosecuting  attor- 
ney, back  in  1880,  and  was  defeated.  He  had  gone  ahead 
trying  and  winning  .law  cases,  usually  in  the  interest  of  lowly 
clients,  and  his  appearance  in  politics  came  about  as  the 
result  of  a  natural  desire  to  see  official  wrongs  righted.  His 
opportunity  to  stand  as  his  party's  candidate  for  Governor 
came  in  1908,  when  the  Democrats  in  Indiana  were  appar- 
ently in  a  hopeless  minority.  Four  years  before,  Roosevelt, 
as  the  Republican  candidate  for  President,  had  carried  Indi- 
ana by  94,000,  and  J.  Frank  Hanly,  the  Republican  candidate 
for  Governor,  had  been  elected  by  84,000.  To  overcome  this 
majority  and  win  back  the  state  to  Democracy  seemed  a 
hopeless  task. 

GOV.  MARSHALL  AN  INSPIRATION 

Marshall's  nomination  was  an  inspiration.  Just  when  it 
looked  as  if  the  Democratic  State  Convention  was  hope- 
lessly divided,  he  was  sprung  as  a  compromise  candidate. 
On  the  fifth  ballot  he  was  chosen  almost  by  acclamation, 
and  it  was  then  that  the  people  of  the  state  began  to  ask 
things  about  the  man  who  a  short  time  afterward  overcame 
the  huge  Republican  majority  of  four  years  before  and  was 
elected  Governor  by  a  majority  of  14,453.  They  learned 
that  he  was  born  in  North  Manchester,  Indiana,  on  March 
14,  1854,  that  he  went  to  the  common  schools,  attended 
Wabash  College,  where  he  received  the  degree  of  Bachelor 
of  Arts,  1873;  came  back  home,  took  up  the  study  of  law  in 
the  office  of  Judge  Walter  Olds,  at  Fort  Wayne,  and  was 
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DEMOCRACY  IN  ITS  PURITY 

American  Democracy  in  its  purity  was  intended 
to  mean,  and  I  believe  does  mean,  something  more 
than  voting,  something  more  than  selecting  officers. 
Like  the  sunlight,  we  cannot  see  it,  yet  we  cannot 
see  without  it.  And  like  the  sunlight,  it  has  not 
only  bathed  this  Republic  in  a  sea  of  beauty  and 
glory  but  it  has  warmed  and  nurtured  every  fruit- 
age planted  in  the  garden  of  universal  brotherhood. 

American  Democracy  does  not  depend  upon 
caste  or  creed  or  condition,  upon  race  or  color,  upon 
wealth  or  poverty,  upon  success  or  failure.  But  un- 
erringly, it  does  depend  upon  the  inner  life  of  the 
individual  citizen.  It  is  an  inspiration  and  an  aspira- 
tion. It  does  not  always  depend  upon  the  ticket 
which  a  man  votes.  It  does  depend  always  upon 
the  motive  back  of  the  ballot. — From  Governor  Mar- 
shall's speech  accepting  the  Democratic  nomination  for 
vice-president,  August  SO,  1912. 


admitted  to  the   bar  at   Columbia   City   on  his   twenty-first 
birthday. 

The  state  also  learned  that  those  who  knew  the  Demo- 
cratic nominee  best  were  the  ones  who  spoke  most  highly 
of  him;  that  his  friends  were  grappled  to  him  almost  by 
hooks  of  steel;  and  that  friendship  was  prized  by  the  nom- 
inee even  above  personal  preferment.  More  than  this,  the 
state  found  that  the  Democratic  party  had  named  a  man  who 
in  himself  was  not  ambitious  but  who  was  willing  to  sacri- 
fice everything  that  the  principles  of  the  Democratic  party 
might  survive;  that  the  nominee  who  was  scholarly,  well- 
bred  and  serious-minded,  did  not  seem  to  care  a  straw 
whether  or  not  he  attained  the  office  he  was  seeking,  just 
so  the  doctrine  he  was  preaching  was  accepted  by  the  people 
as  the  truth.  This  doctrine  was  purely  democratic  as 
promulgated  by  Jefferson  and  Jackson.  It  was  devoid  of 
frills  and  preached  in  simple  language. 

HE  STANDS  AGAINST  ABUSES 
The  nominee  refrained  from  adding  to  the  democracy  of 
Jefferson  and  from  taking  anything  therefrom.  He  in- 
sisted that  it  was  as  true  at  the  time  of  his  nomination  as 
it  was  when  Jefferson  originated  it,  and  it  was  preached 
in  every  city  and  cross-roads  town  in  Indiana.  He  did  not 
condone  any  of  the  abuses  against  which  the  people  re- 
belled. He  insisted  that  the  teachings  of  the  fathers,  if 
honestly  applied  to  modern  conditions,  held  healing  for 
present-day  ills.  The  nominee  travelled  up  and  down  and 
across  the  state.  Isolated  communities  which  had  been  de- 
prived of  the  presence  of  candidates  got  to  hear  him.  For 
four  months,  the  Democratic  candidate  did  little  else  than 
to  preach  this  doctrine  throughout  his  native  state  and  in 
the  number  and  simplicity  of  his  speeches,  his  campaign 
was  unusual. 

His  manner  of  campaign,  however,  gave  it  its  distinguish- 
ing mark.  The  Governor  made  no  attempt  to  mix  with  the 
crowds  he  addressed.  He  did  not  pose  as  a  political  mixer. 
He  was  not  accustomed  to  slapping  men  on  their  backs 
and  he  did  not  attempt  it  in  his  campaign.  He  merely 
greeted  the  people,  talked  to  them  on  the  issues  of  the  day, 
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told  them  that  if  he  were  right,  that  they  would  vote  the 
Democratic  ticket  and  if  he  were  wrong,  they  owed  it  to 
themselves  to  vote  against  the  Democratic  ticket.  He  had 
his  own  ideas  and  more  than  that,  he  had  his  own  set  opin- 
ions, and  these  he  followed  from  beginning  to  end.  Since 
the  1908  election,  other  candidates  in  both  parties  have  been 
found  seeking  to  imitate  the  Marshall  manner. 

MARSHALL'S    PERSONALITY    STRIKING 

Personally,  Governor  Marshall  is  the  personification  of 
pure  Democracy — plain,  simple,  direct,  sincere  in  manner 
and  easily  approached.  He  has  never  put  on  any  of  the 
artificiality  of  power.  He  is  an  undersized  man  of  slight 
build  and  sloping  shoulders.  For  a  man  of  fifty-eight,  he 
is  active.  His  hair  and  closely  cropped  mustache  are  turning 
from  gray  to  white.  The  years  have  wrought  their  impress 
on  his  face  but  they  have  left  in  it  less  trace  of  age  than  in 
the  average  face  of  men  as  old  as  Governor  Marshall.  His 
eyes  are  blue  and  young  and  clear  enough  to  mirror  every 
emotion. 

The  Governor  is  a  strong  Presbyterian,  as  were  his  par- 
ents before  him.  He  was  educated  at  a  Presbyterian  Col- 
lege and  has  always  worshipped  in  the  church  of  that  faith, 
having  been  an  elder  in  his  home  church  at  Columbia  City. 

Governor  Marshall's  administration  is  generally  admitted 
to  have  been  faithful  and  competent,  standing  for  economy 
against  extravagance  and  for  sufficiency  against  parsimony 
and  negligence.  He  has  effected  reforms  and  instituted 
economies  without  sensational  proclamations  or  violent  ex- 
plosions. He  is  not  spectacular  in  his  methods.  He  has 
gone  about  his  business  in  a  quiet,  conservative  fashion, 
leading  rather  than  driving.  His  administration  has  been 
marked  by  his  solicitude  for  the  welfare  of  all  the  people. 
Legislation  looking  to  the  health  and  happiness  of  the 
workers  and  to  protection  of  their  lives  has  been  unusual. 
His  attitude  toward  the  state  institutions  where  the  unfortu- 
nates of  the  state  are  cared  for,  has  raised  these  institutions 
to  a  high  state  of  efficiency.  Reformers  whose  work  is 
along  charitable  lines  declare  that  the  Governor's  practical 
and  sympathetic  work  has  given  their  cause  great  impetus 
in  Indiana. 

The  Governor  is  a  domestic  man.  Aside  from  his  great 
interest  in  public  affairs,  he  loves  his  wife,  his  home  and 
his  books  above  all  things.  He  is  not  athletic  and  has  little 
or  no  taste  for  outdoor  games  except  baseball.  Occasion- 
ally, when  he  can  get  away  from  his  desk  at  the  State  House 
in  Indianapolis,  he  goes  to  the  local  baseball  park  and  be- 
comes a  "fan."  He  gets  his  chief  enjoyment  out  of  reading 
and  his  taste  in  books  covers  a  wide  field. 

Gov.  Marshall's  life  has  not  been  without  its  touch  of 
romance.  It  was  in  the  clerk's  office  of  Steuben  County, 
where  he  first  went  to  try  law  cases,  that  he  met  the  attract- 
ive young  woman  who  is  now  Mrs.  Marshall.  She  was 
Miss  Lois  Kinsey,  daughter  of  the  county  clerk,  who  was 
a  clerk  in  her  father's  office.  Mr.  Marshall  soon  discovered 
that  the  real  "case"  was  in  the  clerk's  office. 

Mrs.  Marshall  is  a  woman  of  attractive  personality. 
While  as  the  wife  of  the  Governor  of  Indiana  she  conducts 
many  brilliant  social  affairs  in  Indianapolis,  her  real  inter- 
est is  also  in  her  home,  and  that  home,  according  to  a  recent 
visitor,  is  one  "in  which  you  feel  like  you  would  like  to  sit 
down  and  stay  for  supper." 


GOVERNOR    MARSHALL'S 
WONDERFUL    RECORD 


HUMAN  welfare  has  been  the  guiding  principle  of  Gov. 
Thomas  R.  Marshall's  administration  as  Governor  of 
Indiana.  His  service  as  Governor  shows  that  he  has  ini- 
tiated and  stood  behind  laws  which  aimed  at  the  social  and 
physical  betterment  of  the  people  of  Indiana.  Enacted  by 
the  Democratic  Legislature  during  the  session  of  191 1,  at  the 
instance  of  Gov.  Marshall,  were  the  following  important 
acts: 

To  curtail  child  labor; 

To  regulate  the  sale  of  cold   storage  products; 

To  require  hygienic  schoolhouses  and  to  permit  medical  examina- 
tion  of  school   children; 

To  prevent  blindness  at  birth; 

To  regulate  the  sale  of  cocaine  and   other  drugs; 

To  provide   free   treatment   for  hydrophobia; 

To  establish    public   play   grounds; 

To  strengthen   the   pure   food   act; 

To  protect   against   loan   sharks; 

To  provide  police  court  matrons; 

To  establish    uniform   weights   and   measures; 

To  prevent   traffic  in   white  slaves; 

To  permit  night  schools  In   cities; 

To  investigate   industrial   and   agricultural   education; 

To  require   medical   supplies    as   part   of   a   train    equipment,    etc. 

CHAMPION  OF  THE  TOILERS 

The  following  laws,  intended  to  protect  the  toilers,  were 
also  championed  by  him: 

To  create  a   bureau   of  inspection   for  factories,   workshops,   mines 

and    boilers; 

To  establish   free   employment   agencies; 

To  require   full   train  crews; 

To  require  safety  devices  on   switch  engines; 

To  provide   efficient   headlights   on   locomotives; 

To  require  inspection  of  locomotive  boilers; 

Te  require   standard    cabooses; 

To  require  full  switching  crews; 

To  require  storm  windows  for  locomotives; 

To  provide  a  weekly  wage;  etc. 

The  Income  Tax  Amendment  also  was  ratified  at  this 
session;  also  laws  to  prevent  corrupt  practices  at  elections 
and  to  provide  for  general  registration  of  voters  were 
enacted;  block  systems  were  made  compulsory  on  railroads 
and  electric  railways;  and  a  law  to  abolish  the  doctrine'  of 
assumed  risk  and  fellow-servant  doctrine  and  to  regulate 
the  contributory  negligence  defense  was  made  as  strong  as 
the  constitution  of  the  state  would  permit. 

Prominent  among  the  laws  enacted  upon  the  recommen- 
dation of  Governor  Marshall  is  one  known  as  the  "Public 
Accounting  Law,"  the  general  purpose  of  which  is  to  secure 
the  uniformity  of  accounting  and  reporting  in  all  public 
offices  and  institutions  of  the  state;  the  correction  and  pre- 
vention of  errors  in  public  accounts,  their  examination  and 
inspection,  and  avoidance  of  the  dissipation  of  public  rev- 
enues by  means  of  supervision  of  expenditures  and  inven- 
tories of  public  property  and  to  give  the  public  an  authentic 
statement  of  the  fiscal  condition  of  all  public  offices. 

The  result  of  this  law  has  been  phenomenal.  A  state- 
ment relative  to  the  expenditures  of  the  township  trus- 
tees shows  its  great  value.  The  total  net  decrease  of  ex- 
penditures of  1909  over  1908  in  the  1017  townships  of  the 
state  was  $525,764.37.  During  this  time,  the  tuition  fund 
was  increased  $262,179.75,  due  largely  to  the  legislative  en- 
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From  the  Houston  (Texas)  Chronicle. 

OF  great  importance  is  the  office  of  Vice-President  of  the 
United  States.  If  Theodore  Roosevelt  had  not  been 
elected  Vice-President  he  never  would  have  been  able  to 
play  so  conspicuous  a  part  in  his  country's  history,  and  would 
not  now  be  actively  campaigning  for  a  third  term  in  the  Presi- 
dency at  the   head  of  a  third   party. 

The  probability  of  Democratic  success  this  year  has  con- 
centrated public  attention  on  Woodrow  Wilson,  the  Democratic 
nominee  for  the  Presidency.  Governor  Wilson  is  a  vigorous 
man,  still  in  the  prime  of  life.  It  is  probable  that  if  elected 
President  he  will  live  out  his  term  and  for  many  years  there- 
after. Nevertheless,  it  is  gratifying  to  note  that  the  Democrats 
have  nominated  for  the  office  of  Vice-President,  who  succeeds 
to  the  office  of  President  in  the  event  of  the  President's  death, 
a   statesman   of   Presidential    size. 

Woodrow  V/ilson  describes  himself  as  "a  conservative  with 
a  move-on."  Thomas  R.  Marshall  describes  himself  as  "a 
progressive  with  the  brakes  on."  Between  the  two  the  course 
of  the  Democratic  administration,  which  we  all  hope  for  and 
will  vote  for,  ought  to  be  one  of  certain  and  safe  advance. 

Governor  Marshall  is  a  sound  tariff  reformer,  believing  in 
a  tariff  for  revenue  only.  His  recommendations  to  the  Legis- 
lature on  the  regulation  of  corporations  have  been  soundly 
Democratic.  In  a  recent  interview  he  was  asked  if  he  approved 
of  the  increase  in  the  power  of  the  Federal  Government  as 
proposed  by  Mr.  Roosevelt's  New  Nationalism.  In  reply  he 
said:  "No,  sir.  That  is  a  'new  nationalism*  that  I  don't  be- 
lieve in.  The  Government  has  all  the  powers  it  ought  to  have, 
and  more,  too,  in  my  opinion.  Leave  to  the  people  their 
powers.  If  power  is  to  be  transferred  from  the  township  to  the 
county,  from  the  county  to  the  State  and  from  the  State  to  the 
nation,  the  people  will  get  no  relief  at  all." 


actments  of  1909,  increasing  the  salaries  of  teachers  and 
instructors  in  the  public  schools.  Had  the  tuition  fund  re- 
mained normal,  the  decrease  in  expenditures  in  1909  over 
1908  would  have  been  $787,944.12. 

BLOCKED  "STOCK  WATERING"  SCHEME 
In  his  gubernatorial  campaign,  Governor  Marshall  insisted 
that  it  was  not  new  legislation  but  enforcement  of  existing 
laws  that  was  really  needed.  He  caused  action  to  be  brought 
early  in  his  administration  against  the  Chesepeake  and  Ohio 
Railroad  of  Indiana.  This  was  a  bankrupt  road  with  two 
hundred  miles  of  track  in  the  state  and  was  sold  at  a  mas- 
ter's sale  in  the  United  States  Court  to  a  subsidiary  corpora- 
tion composed  of  officials  of  the  Chesapeake  and  Ohio  Rail- 
road. This  subsidiary  corporation  was  capitalized  at  $3,000,- 
000,  or  at  $15,000  per  mile.  The  purchasers  at  the  master's 
sale  conveyed  the  road  to  this  corporation  and  immediately 
a  $40,000,000  mortgage  was  placed  upon  it.  In  spite  of  the 
fact  that  Indiana  had  no  law  to  prevent  the  organization 
of  this  subsidiary  company  and  no  law  to  prevent  the  sale 
of  the  bonds  at  any  price  whatever,  the  Governor  contended 
that  the  corporate  laws  of  Indiana  were  intended  to  be 
honestly  administered.  The  suit  which  he  caused  to  be 
brought  in  the  name  of  the  state  sought  to  oust  the  new 
corporation.  A  compromise  was  effected  whereby  the  cap- 
ital stock  was  increased  to  $5,000,000  and  paid  in  in  cash. 
The  old  mortgage  was  cancelled  and  a  new  mortgage  for 
$30,00,000  put  upon  the  road  with  the  proviso  that  none  of 
the  bonds  should  be  sold  for  less  than  eighty  cents  on  the 
dollar  and  that  they  should  not  be  sold  to  stockholders  nor 
directors  at  any  less  sum  than  they  could  be  sold  upon  the 
market.  In  other  words,  the  money  raised  by  the  bond  sale 
was  to  be  used  for  improvements  actually  made. 


A  RECORD  OF  ACHIEVEMENT 


How  the  Democrats  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
I     sentatives  have  Fulfilled  Their  Promises 
to  the  American  People 


THE  DEMOCRATIC  CONGRESS 

(From  the  Democratic  Platform  of  1912.) 


At  this  time,  when  the 
republican  party,  after  a 
generation  of  unlimited 
power  in  its  control  of 
the  federal  government, 
is  rent  into  factions,  it  is 
opportune  to  point  to  the 
record  of  accomplishment 
of  the  democratic  house 
of  representatives  in  the 
sixty-second  congress. 
We  indorse  its  action  and 
challenge  comparison  of 
its  record  with  that  of 
any  congress  which  has 
been  controlled  by  our 
opponents.  We  call  the 
attention  of  the  patriotic 
citizens  of  our  country  to 
its  record  of  efficiency, 
economy  and  constructive 
legislation. 

It  has,  among  other 
achievements,  revised  the 
rules  of  the  house  of  rep- 
resentatives so  as  to  give 
to  the  representatives  of 
the  American  people  free- 
dom of  speech  and  of  ac- 
tion in  advocating,  pro- 
posing and  perfecting  re- 
medial legislation. 

It  has  passed  bills  for 
the  relief  of  the  people, 
and  the  development  of 
our  country;  it  has  en- 
deavored to  revise  the 
tariff  taxes  downward  in 
the    interest    of    the    con- 


suming masses  and  thus 
to  reduce  the  high  cost  of 
living. 

It  has  proposed  an 
amendment  to  the  federal 
constitution  providing  for 
the  election  of  United 
States  senators  by  the 
direct  vote  of  the  people. 
It  has  secured  the  ad- 
mission of  Arizona  and 
New  Mexico  as  two  sov- 
ereign states. 

It  has  required  the  pub- 
licity of  campaign  expen- 
ses, both  before  and  after 
election,  and  fixed  a  limit 
upon  the  election  expen- 
ses of  United  States  sena- 
tors and  representatives. 

It  has  passed  a  bill  to 
prevent  the  abuse  of  the 
writ  of  injunction. 

It  has  passed  a  law  es- 
tablishing an  eight-hour 
day  for  workmen  on  all 
national  public  work.  It 
has  passed  a  resolution 
which  forced  the  Presi- 
dent to  take  immediate 
steps  to  abrogate  the  Rus- 
sian treaty. 

And  it  has  passed  the 
great  supply  bills  which 
lessen  waste  and  extrava- 
gance and  which  reduce 
the  annual  expenses  of 
the  government  by  many 
millions  of  dollars. 


'TpHE  thorough  and  business-like  way  in  which  legislation 

1       has  been  effected  during  this  Congress,  and  the  manner 

in   which   all   the    Democratic    campaign   promises    of    1910 

have   been  kept   mark   an   epoch  in   the   legislative   history 
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of  this  country.  The  people  had  become  aroused  by  the 
hampering  of  legislation  which  had  resulted  from  the  auto- 
cratic practices  developed  under  "Cannonism."  The  rules  of 
the  House  were  promptly  liberalized  when  the  Democrats 
took  charge  at  the  beginning  of  this  Congress  by  a  radical 
change  in  the  method  of  making  appointments  to  the  com- 
mittees of  the  House.  The  Ways  and  Means  Committee 
was  designated  as  a  committee  to  nominate  to  the  house 
the  other  committees,  thus  taking  out  of  the  Speaker's 
hands  a  function  which  has  lodged  with  every  Speaker  of 
the  House  since  the  Second  Congress.  The  Democratic 
membership  has  worked  with  celerity  and  effectiveness.  Its 
legislative  results  have  aroused  universal  interest;  and  all 
the  pledges  of  the  1910  campaign  of  the  party  have  been 
fulfilled. 

IMPORTANT    LEGISLATION 

This  Democratic  Congress  has  offered  reforms  on  a 
score  of  issues,  of  which  the  following  are  some  of  the 
most   important: 

(1)  It  has  revised  and  liberalized  the  rules  of  the  House 
so  as  to  give  the  Representatives  of  the  people  freedom  of 
speech  and  of  action. 

(2)  It  has  authorized  and  directed  investigations  of 
several  executive  departments  of  the  Government  and  of 
certain  industrial  combinations,  including  the  United  States 
Steel  Corporation  and  the  American  Sugar  Refining  Com- 
pany, the  shipping  trusts,  beef  trust,  and  the  money  trust. 

(3)  It  has  passed  a  bill  providing  for  the  publication  of 
campaign  expenses  before  and  after  election,  and  fixed  a 
limit  on  the  election  expenses  for  Senators  at  $io,ooo,  and 
Representatives  $5,000. 

(4)  It  has  proposed  an  amendment  to  the  Constitution 
providing  for  the  popular  election  of  United  States  Senators. 

(5)  It  has  admitted  New  Mexico  and  Arizona  to  state- 
hood. ' 

(6)  It  has  passed  a  bill  to  prevent  the  abuse  of  the 
writ  of  injunction. 

(7)  It  has  passed  a  bill  establishing  an  eight-hour  day 
for  workingmen  on  all   National  public  works. 

(8)  It  has  passed  a  Contempt  Bill,  which  provides, 
under  certain  conditions,  for  a  trial  by  jury  and  appeal, 
as  in  other  legal  proceedings. 

(9)  It  has  passed  a  resolution  which  forced  the  Presi- 
dent to  take  immediate  steps  to  abrogate  the  Russian  treaty 
in   vindication   of   American   citizenship. 

(10)  It  has  passed  a  bill  to  establish  agricultural  ex- 
tension departments  in  connection  with  agricultural  colleges 
in  the  several  state*.  H      i  *| 

(11)  It  has  passed  a  bill  for  the  better  and  proper  pro- 
tection of  human  lives  at  sea. 

(12)  It  has  passed  a  bill  establishing  a  Children's  Bureau, 
charged  with  timely  investigations  of  infant  mortality,  the 
birth  rate,  orphanage,  juvenile  courts,  desertions,  dangerous 
occupations,  accidents,   and   diseases  of  children. 

(13)  It  has  passed  a  bill  prohibiting  the  manufacture 
of  and  trade  in  poisonous  white  phosphorus  matches. 

(14)  It  has  passed  a  bill  to  protect  American  trade  and 
American  shipping  from  foreign  monopolies. 
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(15)  It  has  passed  a  bill  creating  a  Department  of 
Labor,  and  making  its  head  a  member  of  the  President's 
cabinet. 

(16)  It  has  made  liberal  special  appropriations,  amount- 
ing to  $1,500,000,  for  the  relief  work  in  flooded  districts  of 
the  Mississippi  River.  Ordinarily  the  annual  River  and 
Harbor  bill  carries  from  $3,000,000  to  $4,000,000  for  im- 
provements to  that  river,  whereas  the  amount  this  year 
is  $6,000,000,  including  the  flood  emergency  sums. 

(17)  It  has  in  the  passage  of  the  supply  bills  worked 
out  great  economies  in  National  expenditures. 

(18)  It  has  made  an  excellent  record  in  revising  the 
tariff  downward  to  a  revenue  basis,  having  passed  measures 
thus  affecting  the  schedules  of  most  vital  moment  to  the 
people,  namely:  Wool,  cotton,  metal,  chemical,  and  has 
placed  sugar  and  other  necessary  food  products  on  free  list. 

(19)  It  has  passed  a  bill  providing  for  an  excise  tax 
on  incomes,  thereby  transferring  a  considerable  portion  of 
the  tax  burdens  to  the  wealthy  which  are  escaping  their 
proper  contribution  to   Government  expenses. 

(20)  It  has  passed  the  Alaskan  Civil  Government  bill, 
establishing  a  legislature  of  one  house  with  authority  to 
enact  laws. 

(21  It  has  under  way  several  other  measures  of  great 
general  and  local  importance,  including  among  many  others 
that  providing  for  a  parcels  post;  Government  aid  to  public 
highways  and  post  roads;  the  revision  of  our  patent  laws; 
a  resolution  providing  for  an  investigation  of  foreign  rural 
credit  societies  with  the  view  to  the  inauguration  in  the 
United  States  of  a  sound  system  of  easier  agricultural 
credits. 

(22)  It  has  caused  the  passage  of  the  most  liberal  pen- 
sion  laws   ever   enacted. 

(23)  It  has  passed  bills  for  the  protection  and  control 
of  the  Panama  Canal. 

INVESTIGATIONS 

Searching  investigations  made  by  the  Democrats  during 
this  Congress  of  the  several  departments  of  the  Government 
and  of  important  trust-controlled  industries  have  shown 
alarming  conditions  in  the  administration  of  the  departments 
in  certain  instances,  and  legislation  is  being  framed  to  cor- 
rect defects  in  the  administration  of  the  departments,  to  curb 
extravagances  from  which  the  people  have  long  suffered  un- 
necessarily and  to  regulate  and  better  control  the  influence 
of  trusts  and  combinations.  Following  the  investigation 
into  the  American  Sugar  Refining  Company  a  bill  was 
passed  placing  sugar  on  the  free  list,  and  following  the 
investigation  of  the  United  States  Steel  Corporation  a  bill 
has  been  passed  reducing  the  rates  of  duty  on  the  metal 
schedule  of  the  Tariff  Act. 

REGULATION    OF    INJUNCTIONS 

Measures  looking  to  this  end  have  been  before  Congress 
for  several  years  and  have  been  emphatically  demanded  by 
the  Democratic  National  platforms.  The  measure  which 
has  been  passed  by  the  House  this  session  will  remedy 
the  evils  in  injunctions  as  follows:  (1)  The  issuance  of  in- 
junctions without  notice;  (2)  the  issuance  of  injunctions 
without  bond;  (3)  the  issuance  of  injunctions  without  detail; 
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(4)  the  issuance  of  injunctions  without  parties;  (5)  the 
issuance  of  injunctions  in  trade  disputes  against  well  estab- 
lished and  indisputable  rights. 

EIGHT=HOUR    DAY    LAW 

This  is  a  fitting  recognition  of  labor.  The  bill  provides 
that  every  contract  made  to  which  the  United  States  is  a 
party  and  every  contract  made  for  and  on  behalf  of  the 
United  States  requiring  the  employment  of  laborers  or 
mechanics,  shall  contain  a  provision  that  no  laborer  or 
mechanic  doing  any  part  of  the  work  shall  be  required  to 
work  more  than  eight  hours  in  any  one  calendar  day.  This 
measure  will  contribute  greatly  to  the  moral  elevation  of  the 
workers.  The  Democratic  party  through  this  bill  recognises 
the  obligations  of  the  country  to  labor  and  shows  its  ap- 
preciation of  how  much  is  dependent  upon  the  care,  eleva- 
tion, dignity,  and  education  of  labor. 

CONTEMPT    BILL 

This  bill  conforms  to  a  sound  public  policy  to  adjust 
the  processes  of  the  courts  so  as  to  disarm  any  legitimate 
criticism.  The  charges  most  commonly  made  and  which 
this  bill  proposes  to  do  away  with  are  that  the  courts  under 
the  equity  power  have  invaded  the  criminal  domain  and 
under  the  guise  of  trials  for  contempt  have  really  con- 
victed persons  of  crimes  for  which  if  indicted  they  would 
have  had  a  constitutional  right  to  be  tried  by  jury.  This 
measure,  therefore,  removes  a  cause  of  just  complaint  and 
promotes  that  popular  affection  and  respect  for  law  which  in 
the  last  resort  is  the  true  support  of  every  governmental 
activity. 

ABROGATION    OF    THE    RUSSIAN    TREATY 

For  several  years  Russia  has  departed  from  the  accepted 
interpretation  of  our  treaty  by  refusing  to  recognise  pass- 
ports issued  by  our  State  Department  when  presented  by 
Jews,  Roman  Catholic  priests,  or  Protestant  missionaries 
of  various  denominations,  thus  creating  a  classification  of 
American  citizens  indefensible  under  our  Constitution  and 
laws,  and  contrary  to  the  institutions  we  hold  most  dear. 
This  measure  recognises  the  Democratic  pledges  to  the 
people  to  insist  upon  the  just  and  lawful  protection  of  our 
citizens  at  home  and  abroad,  and  to  use  all  proper  measures 
to  secure  for  them  the  enjoyment  of  all  rights  and  privileges, 
and  the  covenants  of  our  treaties  of  friendship  and  com- 
merce. 

AGRICULTURAL    EXTENSION    DEPARTMENTS 

The  object  of  this  bill  is  to  establish  agricultural  exten- 
sion departments  under  the  direction  of  the  land-grant  col- 
leges of  the  several  states  to  aid  in  carrying  to  the  people 
useful  and  practical  information  relating  to  agriculture  and 
home  economics,  through  field  instruction,  demonstrations, 
publications  and  otherwise.  When  it  is  remembered  that 
only  a  very  small  per  cent,  of  the  people  can  enjoy  the  direct 
benefits  of  agricultural  colleges  it  is  evident  that  the  system 
of  Federal  aid  to  agriculture  is  not  yet  complete.  "The 
colleges  deal  with  ideas;  the  agricultural  stations  with  facts. 
The  colleges  teach  theories  of  agriculture;  the  stations 
prove  good  theories  and  disprove  poor  ones."  The  stations 
gather  facts  of  a  practical  and  scientific  nature;  the  colleges 
disseminate    these    facts    but    only    to    limited    numbers    in 
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AN  AWAKENED  NATION 

We  stand  in  the  presence  of  an  awakened  nation, 
impatient  of  partisan  make-believe.  The  public  man 
who  does  not  realize  the  fact  and  feel  its  stimula- 
tion must  be  singularly  unsusceptible  to  the  influ- 
ences that  stir  in  every  quarter  about  him.  The 
Nation  has  awakened  to  a  sense  of  neglected  ideals 
and  neglected  duties;  to  a  consciousness  that  the 
rank  and  file  of  her  people  find  life  very  hard  to 
sustain,  that  her  young  men  find  opportunity  em- 
barrassed, and  tiiat  her  older  men  find  business 
difficult  to  renew  and  maintain  because  of  circum- 
stances of  privilege  and  private  advantage  which 
have  interlaced  their  subtle  threads  throughout  al- 
most every  part  of  the  framework  of  our  present 
law.  She  has  awakened  to  the  knowledge  that  she 
has  lost  certain  cherished  liberties  and  wasted  price- 
less resources  which  she  had  solemnly  undertaken 
to  hold  in  trust  for  posterity  and  for  all  mankind; 
and  to  the  conviction  that  she  stands  confronted 
with  an  occasion  for  constructive  statesmanship 
such  as  has  not  arisen  since  the  great  days  in 
which  her  government  was  set  up. — From  Woodrow 
Wilson's  speech  accepting  the  Democratic  nomina- 
tion. 


proportion  to  the  total  population.  This  bill  is  the  next 
logical  and  necessary  step  to  give  this  country  the  most 
comprehensive  system  of  governmental  aid  to  agriculture 
in  the  world. 

FOREIGN    SHIPPING    MONOPOLIES 

The  House  has  passed  a  bill  which  provides  remedies  for 
present  violations  of  our  shipping  laws.  More  than  90  per 
cent,  of  the  oversea  trade  of  this  country  is  carried  by  foreign 
ships  that  belong  to  pools  and  combines.  Between  the  ships 
there  is  no  competition.  Freight  and  passenger  rates  are 
fixed  by  agreement  and  the  combines  drive  out  independent 
shipping  lines.  The  decline  of  American  shipping  is  very 
largely  due  to  the  aggression  of  these  shipping  combina- 
tions and  this  bill  undertakes  to  correct  this  deplorable  con- 
dition. 

DEPARTMENT    OF    LABOR 

A  bill  has  been  passed  providing  for  a  Department  of 
Labor  by  changing  the  present  Department  of  Commerce 
and  Labor  into  two  departments,  one  to  be  known  as  the 
Department  of  Commerce  and  the  other  as  the  Department 
of  Labor.  The  bill  provides  for  a  separate  Secretary  of 
Labor  who  shall  be  a  member  of  the  President's  cabinet. 
The  Democratic  platform  of  1908  declares  "We  pledge 
the  Democratic  party  to  the  enactment  of  a  law  creating 
a  Department  of  Labor,  represented  by  a  Secretary  in  the 
President's  cabinet."  The  action  is,  therefore,  in  strict  ac- 
cord with  the  party  pledge  and  the  organized  wage-workers 
of  the  country  are  unanimous  in  supporting  the  measure. 
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EXCISE    TAX 

The  excise  tax  bill  provides  for  the  extension  of  the 
corporation  tax  law  so  as  to  include  individuals,  firms  and 
co-partnerships.  It  accomplishes  the  very  desirable  pur- 
pose of  transferring  tax  burdens  from  those  less  able  to 
carry  them  to  the  shoulders  of  the  wealthy,  who  have  here- 
tofore escaped  from  a  proper  share  of  taxation  for  the  sup- 
port of  the  government.  When  a  citizen  pays  taxes  accord- 
ing to  his  earnings,  from  whatever  source,  he  gives  support 
to  his  government,  and  receives  protection  from  it  in  a 
more  equitable  manner  than  under  any  other  plan  of  taxa- 
tion yet  devised.  If  his  earnings  increase,  his  taxes  in- 
crease; if  his  gains  decrease,  so  do  his  taxes,  and  fortunately 
for  him  because  he  is  less  able  to  pay  them.  The  present 
burden  of  indirect  taxation  falls  upon  people  having  incomes 
of  less  than  $2,000  per  year.  The  large  percentage  of  the 
customs  taxes  is  paid  by  people  whose  incomes  do  not  ex- 
ceed that  amount.  This  excise  bill  aims  to  distribute  more 
justly  the  tax  burdens  by  shifting  it  to  the  shoulders  of 
those  of  larger  earnings.  A  man  whose  net  earnings 
amount  to  but  $5,000  per  year  would  under  this  bill  pay 
no  tax;  a  man  earning  $10,000  per  year  would  pay  nothing 
on  the  first  $5,000  and  $50  per  year  on  the  second  $5,000. 
This  measure  has  also  had  the  further  valuable  effect  of 
providing,  it  is  believed,  approximately  the  same  amount 
of  revenue  as  produced  now  from  taxing  sugar  and  hence 
has  enabled  the  Democrats  of  the  House  to  place  sugar 
on  the  free  list. 

TARIFF 

As  has  been  forcefully  stated,  "A  system  of  taxation  cor- 
rect in  principle  and  just  in  operation,  is  the  final  goal,  the 
real  definition,  of  free  government.  As  we  appreciate  such  a 
system  we  broaden  and  equalize  our  freedom.  As  we  depart 
from  it,  we  narrow  and  make  unjust  discrimination  in  that 
freedom."  It  is  the  contention  of  the  Democrats  that  the 
present  methods  of  taxation  in  this  country  are  neither  correct 
in  principle  nor  just  in  operation.  Nothing  better  illustrates 
this  than  the  present  tariff  act.  Of  all  the  money  exacted 
from  the  people  through  the  operation  of  this  law,  only 
about  one  dollar  for  every  seven  dollars  reaches  the  Treas- 
ury of  the  United  States.  Much  of  the  other  six  dollars 
is  an  enforced  gift  from  the  consumers  to  the  manufacturers 
as  a  "protection  of  profits." 

It  is  estimated  that  the  total  amount  of  tax  burden  im- 
posed upon  the  people  from  tariff  duties  is  about  $2,226,- 
000,000  of  which  about  $309,500,000  represent  the  revenue 
which  went  into  the  Treasury  in  19 11  and  $1,900,000,000  the 
amount  which  is  added  to  prices  because  of  tariff  and  which 
therefore  may  be  classed  as  "protection  of  profits." 

PROTECTION  FAVORS  FOREIGNERS 

Great  impetus  has  been  given  the  Democratic  work  of 
tariff  reform  in  recent  years  by  the  revelation  of  the  prac- 
tice of  many  manufacturers  of  selling  protected  American 
goods  cheaper  abroad  than  home.  Among  such  manufac- 
tures may  be  enumerated  such  important  agricultural  imple- 
ments as  reapers,  binders,  harrows,  hayrakes,  and  plows. 
Also  steel  rails,  wire  rope,  sewing  machines,  illuminating  and 
lubricating  oils,  etc.  The  meaning  of  this  condition  is  that 
our  tariff  duties  have  long  been  unnecessarily  high  even 
from  a  protection  point  of  view,  and  under  the  cover  of  this 
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THE  RULE  OF  RUIN 

This  campaign  calls  upon  some  for  justice,  upon 
others  for  charity,  upon  all  for  patriotism.  It  does 
not  call  for  the  bandying  of  epithets  nor  for  an  ap- 
peal to  the  personal.  We  may  safely  leave  to  that 
senile  dementia  which  has  seized  the  so-called  Re- 
publican party  the  personalities  of  this  campaign. 
Its  unfitness  to  rule  the  Republic  is  disclosed  by  its 
inability  to  keep  its  temper.  It  was  cohesive  so 
far  as  its  leadership  was  concerned  while  it  was 
engaged  in  looting  the  public,  but  even  its  leaders 
are  now  disorganized  while  quarreling  over  the  loot. 
As  for  the  party's  bosses,  the  improper  influences 
in  American  political  life  are  about  equally  divided 
between  them.  Everywhere,  "Boss"  Barnes  is 
crossing  swords  with  "Boss"  Flinn,  and  their 
charges  and  countercharges  disclose  greatness  only 
when  we  apply  Emerson's  statement:  "Consistency 
is  the  hobgoblin  of  little  minds." — From  Governor 
Marshall's  speech  accepting  the  Democratic  nomination 
for  vice-president,  August  20,  1912. 


excessive  protection  combinations  have  grown  up  and  taken 
control  of  our  home  markets  which  exact  exorbitant  prices 
from  domestic  consumers.  Instead  of  encouraging  home 
industries  this  protective  policy  has  weakened  and  dis- 
couraged all  unprotected  exporters,  whether  manufacturers 
or  farmers.  Not  less  than  $50,000,000  of  American  money 
is  now  invested  in  European  plants  devoted  to  the  manu- 
facture of  various  American  specialties,  including  electric 
apparatus,  sewing  machines,  belting  radiators,  shoe  machin- 
ery, coal  conveying  apparatus,  steel  chains,  machine  tools, 
hoisting  machinery,  boilers,  pumps,  blowing  engines,  min- 
ing machinery,  printing  machinery,  elevators,  match-making 
machinery,  pneumatic  tools,  and  photographic  apparatus. 
Says  a  high  Republican  authority,  "This  will  necessarily 
result  in  a  large  diminution  of  our  export  trade  in  American 
manufactures.  Instead  of  making  in  America  electrical 
apparatus,  cotton  looms,  all  kinds  of  machinery,  tools,  etc., 
to  ship  abroad  for  sale,  our  manufacturers  will  increasingly 
produce  these  wares  abroad  for  their  foreign  trade,  and  the 
statistics  of  our  exports  will  be  correspondingly  reduced." 

REPUBLICAN    BROKEN    PROMISES    AND    DEFEAT 
IN    1910 

In  its  campaign  platform  of  1908,  the  Republican  party 
promised  to  revise  the  tariff  and  its  candidate  for  the  presi- 
dency, Hon.  William  Howard  Taft,  pledged  his  efforts  to 
secure  a  revision  which,  as  generally  understood,  was  to 
be  a  revision  downward.  The  Tariff  Act  of  1909  proved, 
however,  to  be  not  a  revision  downward  and  the  two  parties 
went  before  the  people  in  1910  on  the  "broken  faith"  of 
the  Republican  party.  The  Democrats  charged  that  the 
Republicans  had  promised  a  revision  of  the  tariff  downward, 
and  that  they  had  in  fact  revised  the  duties  upward.  The 
so-called  tariff  revision  of  the  Republicans  in  1909  was  as 
theretofore  guided  and  directed  by  protected  interests  and 
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was,  therefore,  no  revision  at  all.  Hence,  in  the  National 
election  of  November,  1910,  the  people  were  thoroughly 
aroused  against  the  Republican  party,  and  the  Democrats 
swept  the  country  overwhelmingly. 

CANADIAN    RECIPROCITY 

The  first  tariff  work  of  the  Sixty-second  Congress  was 
the  passage  of  the  Canadian  Reciprocity  agreement,  which 
prompted  the  President  to  assemble  Congress  in  the  extra- 
ordinary session  of  April  4,  191 1.  This  measure  was  sup- 
ported by  the  Democrats  because  it  was  in  accord  with 
the  Democratic  principle  of  reducing  the  duty  on  food  prod- 
ucts, and  made  a  breach  in  the  high  protective  tariff  wall 
of  the  Republican  party.  It  was,  therefore,  an  advance  from 
a  protective  policy  to  the  Democratic  competitive  policy. 
When  at  the  present  session  of  Congress  an  amendment  to 
the  metal  bill  proposed  to  repeal  this  act,  the  House 
rejected  the  proposition,  assigning  among  others  the  fol- 
lowing reasons  for  its  action:  In  the  passage  of  this  meas- 
ure by  the  House,  268  members  recorded  themselves  as 
favoring  it,  more  than  two-thirds  of  the  entire  membership 
of  the  body. 

This  answer  was  supported  by  the  Democrats,  because  it 
furnished  a  part  of  that  reciprocal  trade  relation  between 
the  United  States  and  Canada  that  ought  to  exist,  and  be- 
cause it  with  the  Farmers  Free  List  bill  which  was  passed 
by  the  House  of  Representatives  shortly  after  gave  relief 
to  all  classes  of  people  injuriously  affected  by  existing  law. 

The  Democrats  have  voted  against  the  repeal  of  the 
Reciprocity  Act  since  that  time,  because  if  they  did  so  it 
would  have  the  effect  of  restoring  the  tax  on  wood  pulp 
and  print  paper  which  by  the  provisions  of  the  law  are  now 
admitted  free  of  duty. 

Furthermore,  it  would  not  be  in  keeping  with  the  dignity 
of  the  United  States  to  repeal  without  sufficient  cause  or 
reason  a  measure  which  became  a  law  as  a  result  of  so  much 
investigation  and  labor  only  a  few  months  ago. 

THE    FARMERS'    FREE    LIST    BILL 

It  is  estimated  that  the  results  which  would  have  fol- 
lowed the  enactment  of  this  bill  would  have  saved  the 
American  people  not  less  than  $390,000,000.  The  first 
articles  placed  on  the  free  list  by  this  bill  were  agricultural 
implements.  Our  domestic  production  of  agricultural  im- 
plements amounts  annually  to  over  $111,000,000,  our  imports 
are  less  than  $165,000,  and  our  exports  during  the  last  fiscal 
year  were  nearly  $36,000,000.  Our  manufacturers  of  these 
farming  implements  are,  therefore,  able  to  compete  with 
manufacturers  of  like  implements  in  the  world's  markets. 
The  bill  placed  sewing  machines  on  the  free  list,  meeting 
the  requirements  of  the  poor  seamstress.  The  measure  met 
the  wishes  of  the  farmers  with  free  agricultural  implements 
and  free  fence  wire;  the  cotton  grower  with  free  bagging 
and  ties;  the  builder  with  free  lumber,  laths  and  shingle, 
the  great  masses  of  city  folk,  pressed  for  food  and  clothing, 
with  free  meats,  free  leather  and  shoes,  and  free  salt. 

WOOL 

Immediately  upon  the  convening  of  the  Sixty-second 
Congress  in  the  special  session  of  April  4,  191 1,  the  effort 
was  made  by  the  Democrats  to  make  effective  forthwith 
the  mandates  of  the  people  with  regard  to  tariff  revision. 
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THE  PEOPLE  AND  THE  CURRENCY 

In  dealing  with  the  complicated  and  difficult 
question  of  the  reform  of  our  banking  and  currency 
laws,  it  is  plain  that  we  ought  to  consult  very  many 
persons  besides  the  bankers,  not  because  we  distrust 
the  bankers,  but  because  they  do  not  necessarily 
comprehend  the  business  of  the  country,  notwith- 
standing they  are  indispensable  servants  of  it  and 
may  do  a  vast  deal  to  make  it  hard  or  easy.  No 
mere  bankers'  plan  will  meet  the  requirements,  no 
matter  how  honestly  conceived.  It  should  be  a  mer- 
chants' and  farmers'  plan  as  well,  elastic  in  the  hands 
of  those  who  use  it  as  an  indispensable  part  of  their 
daily  business. — From  Woodrow  Wilson's  Speech  ac- 
cepting the  Democratic  Nomination. 


The  House  at  once  applied  itself  to  the  work  of  revising 
Schedule  K  of  the  Tariff  Act,  which  the  President  of  the 
United  States  had  so  repeatedly  declared  to  be  indefensible. 
The  Democratic  bill  reduced  the  average  rate  of  duty  on 
wool  manufactures  (imports  of  1910)  from  90.10  per  cent, 
to  42.55  per  cent.  The  rates  of  duty  in  this  bill  were  worked 
out  and  fixed  without  any  reference  to  protection  but  with 
the  purpose  of  reducing'  the  rates  which  had  so  long 
burdened  the  consumer,  and  with  the  only  other  view  of 
producing  the  necessary  revenue  from  this  schedule.  The 
President  vetoed  this  bill  August  17,  1911,  assigning  as  his 
reason  that  the  Tariff  Board  had  not  reported  to  him  as  to 
what  revision  was  necessary.  The  report  of  the  Tariff 
Board  was  sent  to  Congress  by  the  President  in  a  message 
on  December  20,  191 1.  A  very  careful  analysis  of  this  re- 
port by  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee  failed  to  reveal 
anything  that  required  a  single  change  in  the  rates  fixed 
in  the  Democratic  bill  of  the  first  session  of  this  Congress, 
and  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee  again  presented  to 
the  House,  without  change,  the  results  of  their  investiga- 
tions of  last  summer,  and  embodied  in  the  bill  presented 
at  that  time.  The  only  real  effect  of  the  delay  in  the  revi- 
sion of  Schedule  K,  based  upon  the  necessity,  as  stated  by 
the  President,  of  awaiting  the  report  of  the  Tariff  Board, 
was  to  allow  manufacturers  another  year  of  excessive  rates 
and  to  compel  the  people  to  pay  for  their  woolen  clothing 
during  the  year  over  $50,000,000  more  than  they  would  have 
paid  under  the  rate  of  the  bill  of  the  first  session  of  this 
Congress.  To  illustrate  the  mean  of  this  bill,  a  wool  hat 
valued  at  $1.00  in  the  port  abroad  is  taxed  78  cents  upon 
its  entry  into  the  United  States  under  the  present  tariff 
law.  This  Democratic  bill  proposed  to  reduce  this  duty 
from  78  cents  to  45  cents.  Flannel  underwear  valued  at 
$27.00  per  dozen  suits  is  taxed  under  the  present  law  at  the 
equivalent  ad  valorem  rate  of  about  106  per  cent.  The 
Democratic  bill  proposed  to  reduce  this  to  45  per  cent.  A 
suit  of  ready-made  woolen  clothing  worth  in  Europe  $10.00 
is  taxed  under  the  present  law  at  the  equivalent  ad  valorem 
rate  of  75  per  centum  or  $7.50.  The  Democratic  bill  pro- 
posed to  reduce  this  tax  from  75  to  45  per  cent,  and  save 
the   consumer   $3.00   per   suit.     One    of  the   greatest  reduc- 
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tions  would  be  affected  on  blankets  which  must  be  used  in 
every  home  for  the  comfort  and  preservation  of  the  inmates. 

COTTON 

The  bill  reduced  the  duties  on  cotton  manufactures  from 
48.12  per  centum  (imports  1910)  to  27.06  per  centum,  a 
reduction  of  the  tariff  burdens  under  this  schedule  from 
not  less  than  two  hundred  millions  to  about  one  hundred 
and  twelve  millions  of  dollars  for  a  year,  or  a  saving  of 
about  $88,000,000  for  a  12-month  period.  It  appears  that 
for  every  dollar  of  loss  to  the  Treasury  that  would  have 
resulted  from  the  enactment  of  this  bill,  the  tax  burdens  of 
the  people  would  have  been  lessened  by  about  $29.00. 

To  illustrate  the  effectiveness  of  the  revision  sought  by 
this  bill,  men's  cotton  half  hose  valued  at  80  cents  per  dozen 
pairs  wholesale  are  taxed  under  the  present  law  at  the 
equivalent  ad  valorem  rate  of  about  92  per  cent.  The  Demo- 
cratic cotton  bill  proposed  to  reduce  this  to  40  per  cent. 
It  proposed  to  reduce  the  tax  on  cotton  thread  from  an 
equivalent  rate  of  34  per  centum  to  15  per  centum.  A  suit 
of  ready-made  cotton  clothing  valued  at  the  foreign  port 
at  $6.00  is  taxed  under  our  present  law  50  per  centum  ad 
valorem  for  $3.00  a  suit.  This  Democratic  bill  proposed  to 
reduce  this  tax  to  30  per  centum  and  save  the  consumer  $1.20 
per  suit. 

METALS 

The  bill  revising  the  metal  schedule  reduced  the  average 
rate  of  duty  on  the  entire  schedule  from  33.35  per  centum 
(imports  1910)  to  22.42  per  centum.  This  revision,  it  is  esti- 
mated, would  have  saved  the  American  consumers  in  a  12- 
month  period  more  than  $80,000,000.  The  iron  and  steel 
industry  has  reached  a  position  of  independence  where  it 
does  not  need  the  helping  hand  of  the  government  in  order 
to  stand  in  competition  with  foreign  countries.  This  desir- 
able state  of  affairs  has  been  reached  as  a  result  of  progress- 
ive improvement  in  industrial  methods  coincident  with 
steady  reductions  of  the  tariff  which  have  impressed  upon 
steel  producers  the  necessity  of  shaping  their  methods  in 
accordance  with  the  recent  inventions  and  processes  and 
with  the  principles  of  effective  business  organization.  The 
condition  with  regard  to  machine  tools  illustrates  the 
strength  of  the  industry.  Machine  tools  made  by  American 
manufacturers  are  exported  and  sold  in  large  quantities  in 
every  European  country  in  competition  with  foreign  manu- 
facturers. Our  annual  output  of  these  tools  is  estimated 
at  $50,000,000,  our  exports  are  not  less  than  $5,000,000,  while 
our  imports  are  less  than  $200,000.  Manufacturers  are, 
therefore,  successfully  competing  in  the  world's  markets 
with  rivals  from  other  countries,  and  as  no  increase  in  im- 
ports or  revenue  could  be  expected  from  this  item,  machine 
tools  were  placed  on  the  free  list. 

CHEMICALS 

This  bill  not  only  corrects  numerous  defects  in  the  classi- 
fication of  the  schedule,  but  makes  a  systematic  adjustment 
of  rates  in  the  light  of  the  present  industrial  condition  of  the 
various  businesses  as  well  as  in  the  interest  of  the  con- 
sumers. To  this  end  a  careful  study  was  made  of  the  chem- 
ical free  list  and  low  rates  of  duty  were  levied  upon  non- 
competitive articles  not  produced  in  this  country,  with  the 
view  of  having  them  share  in  equitable  taxation  for  revenue 
purposes.  The  chemicals  used  in  the  textile  industries  were 
given  special  attention,  an  adjustment  being  made  in  accord- 
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HOW  "MONEY"  IS  SEEING  THE  LIGHT 

It  is  a  happy  omen  that  their  attitude  has 
changed.  They  see  that  what  is  right  can  hurt  no 
man;  that  a  new  adjustment  of  interests  is  inevitable 
and  desirable,  is  in  the  interest  of  everybody;  that 
their  own  honor,  their  own  intelligence,  their  own 
practical  comprehension  of  affairs  is  involved.  They 
are  beginning  to  adjust  their  business  to  the  new 
standards.  Their  hand  is  no  longer  against  the 
Nation;  they  are  part  of  it,  their  interests  are  bound 
up  with  its  interests.  This  is  not  true  of  all  of  them, 
but  it  is  true  of  enough  of  them  to  show  what  the 
new  age  is  to  be,  and  how  the  anxieties  of  statesmen 
are  to  be  eased,  if  the  light  that  is  dawning  broadens 
into  day. — From  Woodrow  Wilson's  Speech  accepting 
the  Democratic  Nomination. 


ance  with  the  revision  of  the  cotton  schedule  proper.  This 
plan  was  also  observed  with  regard  to  the  wool  industry, 
the  paper  industry,  and  special  consideration  was  given  to 
the  interest  of  the  consumer,  in  the  matter  of  the  chemicals 
and  drugs  used  for  medicines.  The  revision  of  this  schedue 
would  have  effected  a  saving  to  American  consumers  of 
about  $17,000,000,  by  reducing  the  prices  of  all  chemicals, 
and  at  the  same  time  the  revenue  to  the  Government  would 
have  been  increased. 

SUGAR 
The  bill  placing  sugar  on  the  free  list  was  passed  in 
deference  to  a  very  general  and  persistent  demand  on  the 
part  of  consumers.  By  it  the  consumers  would  save  during 
a  year  not  less  than  $115,000,000  from  sugar  prices  and  if 
enacted  the  measure  will  substantially  reduce  the  cost  of 
living.  The  tariff  tax  on  sugar  amounts  to  about  1%  cents 
per  pound.  As  this  entire  tax  enters  into  the  price  of  sugar 
to  the  consumer,  it  is  easy  to  estimate  the  consumer's 
burdens  because  of  tariff  duties  on  sugar.  The  amount  of 
sugar  consumed  in  continental  United  States  in  191 1  was 
about  7,663,000,000  pounds,  and  the  application  of  i*/£  cents 
per  pound  to  this  consumption  affords  the  estimate  of  $115,- 
000,000  as  representing  the  saving  to  the  people. 

RESUME    OF    TARIFF    WORK 

The  following  tabular  statement  presents  a  summary  of 
the  results  of  the  tariff  work  in  the  House  of  the  Sixty- 
second  Congress: 


Equivalent   ad  valorem  rates 

Estimated 

saving  to 

consumers 

(12-month  period) 

Import  1911 

Dem.  bill 

*$i8-75 
raw        42.20 
mfg.  of.  87.65 
47-°5 
34-51 
25.72 
53-95 

Free 

$30.00  / 

42-55  5 

27.06 

33.43 

16.66 

Free 

$390,000,000 

Wool    { 

Cotton 

52,000,000 
88,000,000 

Metals  

81,000,000 

17,000,000 
115,000,000 

$743,000,000 

•  Import  19  z«. 
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In  arriving  at  the  estimate  of  the  saving  to  consumers 
from  the  revision  of  the  tariff  bill  shown  in  this  statement, 
it  has  been  the  plan  to  reckon  that  the  duty  is  50  per  cent, 
effective  in  increasing  prices,  except  for  sugar,  where,  accord- 
ing to  the  testimony,  the  full  amount  of  the  duty  is  passed 
into  the  price  paid  by  the  consumers.  The  total  value  of 
the  consumption  in  the  United  States  of  all  the  articles  con- 
tained in  the  Tariff  Act  is  estimated  to  amount  during  a 
12-month  period  to  about  $21,500,000,000  of  which  $20,369,- 
000,000  were  dutiable.  The  revenue  derived  from  the  portion 
of  this  consumption  imported  in  191 1  was  $309,581,944.  while 
the  amount  of  the  protection  involved  because  of  increased 
prices  on  total  consumption  from  tariff  duties  was  $1,900,- 
000,000.  This  makes  the  total  tax  to  consumers  because 
of  the  tariff  amount  to  about  $2,225,000,000  per  year.  The 
estimated  protection  in  the  wool,  cotton,  metals,  chemicals, 
and  sugar  schedules  aggregate  about  $1,000,000,000.  The 
revision  proposed  by  the  Democratic  bills  of  this  Congress 
of  the  schedules  named  would  have  saved  the  consumers  in 
prices  about  $740,000,000,  or  an  average  saving  of  more  than 
$8.00  for  every  person  in  the  United  States,  and  the  adjust- 
ment of  duties  in  these  revision  bills  would  have  entailed 
very  little,  if  any,  loss  to  the  Treasury. 

TARIFF    REFORM    STRENGTH    IN    HOUSE 

There  are  two  hundred  and  thirty  Democrats  in  the 
House  of  Representatives,  one  hundred  and  sixty-one  Re- 
publicans, and  one  Socialist.  The  Democratic  majority, 
therefore,  is  sixty-eight.  As  shown  by  the  record  of  the 
passage  votes,  every  Underwood  bill  except  that  revising 
the  Chemical  Schedule  received  not  only  the  solid  support 
of  the  Democrats  in  the  House,  but  enlisted  many  Repub- 
licans. While,  as  stated,  the  Democratic  majority  is  only 
sixty-eight,  the  free  list  bill  passed  with  a  majority  of  one 
hundred  and  twenty-seven;  the  wool  bill  of  last  session 
by  one  hundred  and  twenty  majority,  and  this  session  by 
ninety-eight  majority;  the  cotton  bill  by  one  hundred  and 
twelve  majority;  metal  bill  by  one  hundred  and  one  majority; 
and  the  excise  bill  by  a  majority  of  two  humired  and  twelve. 

VOTES    ON    TARIFF    REFORM    BILLS 


Date  passed 
House 

Record  of  passage  of  vote  in  House 

Measure 

m 
>, 
< 

01 
>, 

S5 

'u 
0 
"1? 

Page 

Congressional 

(62d  Congress) 

Record 

Wool  BUI 

Metals   (Iron  and 
Steel)    

May  8,  1911 
(June  20,  1911) 
(April  1,   1912) 

Aug.  3,  191 1 

Jan.  29,  1912 
Feb.  2i,  191a 

236 
220 
190 
202 

211 
179 
198 
252 

109 

100 
92 
90 

no 

127 

103 

40 

127 

120 

98 

112 

101 
53 

95 
212 

1121  1st  sess. 

2357 

4313  2d  sess. 

3583  1st  sess. 

1563  ad  sess. 
2406       " 
3538 
3721 

Mar.  19,  1912 

TARIFF    PRINCIPLES    INTERPRETED 

A  most  important  work  of  the  Sixty-second  Congress 
is  the  clear  distinction  which  has  been  given  to  the  inter- 
pretation of  the  tariff  issue  of  the  Democratic  and  Repub- 
lican parties.  As  brought  out  in  the  tariff  work  of  this  Con- 
gress, these  interpretations  may  be  tersely  stated  as  follows: 
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REPUBLICANS 

(i)  That  duties  »hall  be  levied 
to  protect  "infant  industries";  this 
means  a  progressively  higher  tariff 
wall,  for  instead  of  helping  infant 
industries  to  get  on  their  feet  it 
weakens  them  to  the  extent  of  mak- 
ing them  forever  dependent  on  char- 
ity. Also  that  the  vested  right  to 
tax  the  people  to  protect  special  in- 
terests exists  in  this  country. 

(a)  That  such  tariff  rates  should 
be  fixed  as  will  equalize  the  cost  of 
production  at  home  and  abroad  and 
protect  manufacturers'  profits. 


(3)  That  artificial  protection 
should  be  provided  by  high  tariff 
duties  for  the  purpose  of  develop- 
ing industries  in  places  and  under 
conditions  where  they  could  not 
otherwise  flourish. 

(4)  That  maximum  duties  should 
be  levied  on  manufactured  articles 
to  be  consumed  by  the  people. 


(5)  That  specific  duties  should  be 
used  when  possible.  Such  duties 
conceal  the  true  effect  of  the  rates. 
Under  specific  rates  coarser  and 
cheaper  goods  pay  as  much  as  the 
finer  and  expensive  grades  and 
hence  such  rates  bear  more  heavily 
upon  the  poor  than  upon  the  rich. 

(6)  That  the  present  method  o* 
exclusively  indirect  taxation  should 
be  continued,  thereby  keeping  the 
public  in  ignorance  of  the  actual 
tax  burdens  and  thus  the  easier  en- 
abling special  protection  for  the  fa- 
vored few   and   the   trusts. 


(7)  That  tariff  threats  and  legis- 
lation in  higher  duties  offer  the  best 
means  of  making  our  way  in  foreign 
markets,  illustrated  by  the  addition 
of  35  per  centum  ad  valorem  to 
existing  rates  in  the  maximum  sec- 
tion of  the  present  Republican  tariff 
act. 


DEMOCRATS 

(1)  That  duties  shall  be  levied 
for  revenue  only  and  that  there  ex- 
ists in  this  country  no  vested  right 
to  tax  the  American  people  in  the 
interest  of  special  privileges  for  the 
benefit  of  special  classes. 


(2)  That  no  tariff  should  be  im- 
posed upon  any  article  above  the 
lowest  rate  which  will  yield  a  just 
and  needed  quantity  of  revenue  for 
the   support  of  the  government 

(3)  That  the  protection  afforded 
through  advantages  of  situation  and 
natural  resources  is  sufficient  for 
the  wisest  and  most  economical 
development  of  industries. 


(4)  That  the  maximum  revenue 
duty  should  be  imposed  on  the 
luxuries  and  no  duties  or  as  small 
rates  as  possible  levied  on  the  ne- 
cessities of  life,  without  unjust  dis- 
crimination between  manufacturer 
and  consumer. 

(5)  That  ad  valorem  rates  of 
duty  should  be  used  whenever  prac- 
ticable as  such  protect  the  people 
against  oppressive  rates,  adjusting 
as  they  do  according  to  value  of 
article. 


(6)  That  the  burden  of  the  pres- 
ent indirect  taxation  should  be  more 
nearly  equitably  adjusted  by  trans- 
ferring a  portion  of  it  from  those 
with  small  earnings  to  those  of 
larger  incomes  as  in  the  Democratic 
excise  measure.  That  "taxes  should 
be  paid  by  people  in  proportion  to 
their  ability  to  pay." 

(7)  That  foreign  markets  can 
best  be  obtained  and  foreign  con- 
sumers conciliated  by  offering  pro- 
portionate reductions  in  duties  in 
exchange  for  similar  reductions  in 
their  rates  of  duty  on  our  goods 
entering  their  markets. 


THE    TARIFF    BOARD 

Democrats  welcome  all  possible  data  concerning  the 
tariff  which  will  afford  light  as  to  the  proper  rates  of  duty. 
The  reasons  why  Democrats  oppose  the  Tariff  Board  as  now 
organized  may  be   briefly  summarized  as  follows: 

(1)  As  now  organized,  the  Tariff  Board  is  responsible 
solely  to  the  President  of  the  United  States,  although  the 
duty  of  formulating  tariff  legislation  is  entrusted  by  the  Con- 
stitution to  the  House  of  Representatives. 

(2)  The  Tariff  Board  has  been  very  expensive,  having 
spent  $550,000  during  the  past  three  years,  and  the  results 
obtained  from  this  expenditure  have  been  quite  unsatisfac- 
tory, affording  no  helpful  data  for  guiding  in  constructive 
legislation. 

(3)  The  Board  has  been  operating  on  a  partisan  basis, 
since  it  has  been  instructed  by  the  President  to  attempt  to 
ascertain  the  cost  of  production  of  commodities  in  different 
countries  and  to  consider  existing  tariff  schedules  in  the  light 
of  data  thus  obtained.  This  has  proved  to  be  an  erroneous 
theory  and  can  not  furnish  results  of  unbiased  and  sound 
judgment  or  establish  facts  in  a  non-partisan  manner. 
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GOVERNMENT  AID  FOR  SCHOOLS 

There  is  another  duty  which  the  Democratic 
party  has  shown  itself  great  enough  and  close 
enough  to  the  people  to  perceive,  the  duty  of  gov- 
ernment to  share  in  promoting  agricultural,  indus- 
trial, vocational  education  in  every  way  possible 
within  its  constitutional  powers.  No  other  platform 
has  given  this  intimate  vision  of  a  party's  duty.  The 
nation  cannot  enjoy  its  deserved  supremacy  in  the 
markets  and  enterprises  of  the  world  unless  its 
people  are  given  the  ease  and  effectiveness  that 
come  only  with  knowledge  and  training.  Education 
is  part  of  the  great  task  of  conservation,  part  of  the 
task  of  renewal  and  of  perfected  power. — From 
Woodrow  Wilson's  speech  accepting  the  Democratic 
nomination. 


The  Democratic  party  is  entitled  to  the  confidence  of  the 
American  people  because  it  has  kept  its  pledges  with  them. 
It  has  demonstrated  that  it  can  and  will  revise  the  tariff 
taxes  down  to  a  revenue  basis,  that  it  can  administer  the 
affairs  of  the  National  Government,  that  it  will  stand  for  the 
Constitution  of  the  United  States.  On  the  other  hand  the 
Republican  party  has  failed  to  keep  its  pledges  with  the 
people  in  reducing  the  customs  taxes  and  has  more  than 
doubled  the  expenses  of  running  the  National  Government 
since  Cleveland's  first  administration;  the  Republican  party 
is  now  so  badly  divided  by  internal  dissensions  that  they 
are  not  capable  of  united  action  on  any  of  the  legislative 
questions  now  before  the  people  and  it  is  impracticable  to 
believe  that  the  Republican  party  can  set  in  order  the  House 
and  bring  about  the  proper  reforms  of  its  own  misconduct, 
extravagance,  and  greed. 


THE  GREAT  DUTY  OF  ADJUSTMENT 

We  are  servants  of  the  people,  the  whole  people. 
The  Nation  has  been  unnecessarily,  unreasonably  at 
war  within  itself.  Interest  has  clashed  with  interest 
when  there  were  common  principles  of  right  and 
of  fair  dealing  which  might  and  should  have  bound 
them  all  together,  not  as  rivals,  but  as  partners.  As 
the  servants  of  all,  we  are  bound  to  undertake  the 
great  duty  of  accommodation  and  adjustment. — 
From  Woodrow  Wilson's  speech  accepting  the 
Democratic  nomination. 


THE  HIGH  COST  OF  LIVING 


Cold   Figures   Which   Tell   Why   We   Pay  So 
Much  and  Get  So  Little 


"HIGH  COST  OF  LIVING"  MADE  TO  ORDER 

(From  Woodrow  Wilson's  speech  accepting  the  Democratic 
nomination.) 

We  begin  to  perceive  some  things  about  the 
movement  of  prices  that  concern  us  very  deeply,  and 
fix  our  attention  upon  the  tariff  schedules  with  a 
more  definite  determination  than  ever  to  get  to  the 
bottom  of  this  matter.  We  have  been  looking  into 
it,  at  trials  held  under  the  Sherman  Act  and  in  in- 
vestigations in  the  committee  rooms  of  Congress, 
where  men  who  wanted  to  know  the  real  facts  have 
been  busy  with  inquiry;  and  we  begin  to  see  very 
clearly  what  at  least  some  of  the  methods  are  by 
which  prices  are  fixed.  We  know  that  they  are  not 
fixed  by  the  competitions  of  the  market,  or  by  the 
ancient  law  of  supply  and  demand  which  is  to  be 
found  stated  in  all  the  primers  of  economics,  but 
by  private  arrangements  with  regard  to  what  the 
supply  should  be  and  agreements  among  the  pro- 
ducers themselves.  Those  who  buy  are  not  even 
represented  by  counsel.  The  high  cost  of  living 
is  arranged  by  private  understanding.- 


FROM  THE  DEMOCRATIC  PLATFORM  OF  1912 

THE  HIGH  COST  OF  LIVING  IS  A  SERIOUS  PROBLEM 
IN  EVERY  AMERICAN  HOME.  THE  REPUBLICAN  PARTY, 
IN  ITS  PLATFORM,  ATTEMPTS  TO  ESCAPE  FROM  RE- 
SPONSIBILITY FOR  PRESENT  CONDITIONS  BY  DENYING 
THAT  THEY  ARE  DUE  TO  A  PROTECTIVE  TARIFF.  WE 
TAKE  ISSUE  WITH  THEM  ON  THIS  SUBJECT  AND  CHARGE 
THAT  EXCESSIVE  PRICES  RESULTED  IN  A  LARGE  MEAS- 
URE FROM  THE  HIGH  TARIFF  LAWS  ENACTED  AND  MAIN- 
TAINED BY  THE  REPUBLICAN  PARTY  AND  FROM  TRUSTS 
AND  COMMERCIAL  CONSPIRACIES  FOSTERED  AND  EN- 
COURAGED BY  SUCH  LAWS,  AND  WE  ASSERT  THAT  NO 
SUBSTANTIAL  RELIEF  CAN  BE  SECURED  FOR  THE 
PEOPLE  UNTIL  IMPORT  DUTIES  ON  THE  NECESSARIES 
OF  LIFE  ARE  MATERIALLY  REDUCED  AND  THESE  CRIM- 
INAL CONSPIRACIES  BROKEN   UP. 


AN  UNANSWERABLE  story  of  the  cause  of  the  High 
Cost  of  living  and  the  part  played  by  protection  in 
rewarding  labor  is  given  below.  Read  it  closely  and  you 
have  a  tragedy  before  you. 

It  shows  by  figures,  carefully  and  accurately  com= 
piled,  that  the  cost  of  labor  to-day  is  a  small  and  con= 
stantly  decreasing  per  cent,  of  the  value  of  protected 
products. 

It  shows  that  when  the  worker  in  steel  and  iron 
products  is  benefited  one  dollar's  worth,  the  manufac- 
turer is  protected  six  dollars'  worth. 
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It  shows  in  figures  that  cannot  be  disproven  the 
tremendous  cost  to  the  consumer  that  governmental 
subsidization  annually  amounts  to. 

It  shows  that  consumption  must,  in  the  nature  of 
conditions,  be  diminished,  that  the  workman  making 
less  and  the  dollar  buying  less,  the  quantity  of  neces- 
saries must  be  decreased  to  comport  with  the  earnings 
received. 

It  shows  that  no  benefit  of  protection  is  registered 
in  the  pay  envelope. 

It  shows  that  the  protection  to  which  Mr.  Taft  and 
his  following  stand  committed,  and  that  Mr.  Roosevelt 
and  his  record  have  never  assailed,  is  for  privilege  and 
to  enrich  an  almost  infinitesimal  proportion  of  the  con- 
stituent units  of  the  government. 

It  shows  that  when  the  New  England  strikers 
were  forced  to  make  protest  against  their  wage  sched- 
ules, it  was  a  holy  crusade,  based  upon  the  sacred  right 
to  live. 

It  shows  that  the  rewards  that  have  come  to  the 
big  industries  have  accrued  to  the   manufacturer,  but 
never  touched  his  source  of  wealth,  the  laborer. 
The  story  is  not  a  new  one.     It  is  as  old  as  greed.     But 
it  is  a  true  story  and,  having  to  deal  directly  with  life,  the 
rights    to    exist    and   to    enjoy    labor's    fruits    and    energy's 
efforts,  it  never  loses  interest,  and  it  is  because  the  Demo- 
cratic  party   is   standing   to-day   and   determinedly   for   the 
laborer — for  the  same  rights  for  the  workingmen  as  for  the 
employers, — that   every   patriotic    citizen    should   read    care- 
fully the  intensely  human  story  that  follows: 

WHY  A  PROTECTIVE  TARIFF  CANNOT  BENEFIT 
WAGE  EARNERS 

For  many  years  the  Republican  party  has  urged  high 
protective  duties  because  they  would  "protect"  the  wage 
earner  and  enable  the  American  manufacturer,  whose  prod- 
uct is  protected,  to  pay  higher  wages  to  his  employees. 

The  facts  show  that  the  present  high  protective  tariffs 
DO  NOT  help  wage  earners,  and  that  wage  earners  in 
highly  protected  industries  receive  lower  wages  than  wage 
earners  in  unprotected  industries. 

WAGES  IN  PROTECTED  WAGES    IN    UNPRO- 

INDUSTRIES  TECTED        INDUS- 

The    Tariff    Board    in    its  TRIES 

report  on  the  Cotton  Sched-  The  Senate  Committee  on 

ule   gives    the   following   av-  Wages  and  Prices  gives  the 

erage   hourly    earnings:  wages     per     hour,     paid     in 

1.  For    men     and    women  1910,    in    building    trades    in 

employed    in    spinning    and  the    principal    cities    of    the 

weaving  mills    (Table    194).  United  States. 

IN    NORTHERN    UNITED  Highest  Lowest 

STATES  Bricklayers   87^0  60c 

Men  Stone  Masons 87^0  45c 

All   time   workers. . . .    5,467     .1855c  Structural   Iron 

All  piece  workers 5.574     .1771  Setters    65c  35c 

Ornamental  Iron 

Total 11,041  .1813c  Setters    6a^c 

Plasterers    87J4c 

Women  Tile    Setters 69c 

All   time  workers 2,533  ."06c        Plumbers   8iJ^c 

All  piece  workers 9,891  .153a  Steam    Fitters 8i%c 

Carpenters 6a^4c 

Total 12,434  .1457c       Painters    60c 
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{Wages    in    Protected    Industries 

— Continued) 

IN    SOUTHERN    UNITED 

STATES 
Men 

All   time  workers....    3,198     .1388c 
Ail  piece  workers....    1,586     .1386 

Total 3,784     .1387c 

Women 

All    time    worEers....       453     .0977c 

All  piece  workers....    1,884     .1074 

Total 2,337     .1055c 

a.      IN      SELECTED      OCCUPA- 
TIONS       IN        NORTHERN 
UNITED    STATES 
Finishing   Mills    (Table   905) 

Per  Hr. 

All  men  (966) 3138c 

All  women  (64) 1381c 

Children    (43) 0917c 

All  employees   (1072) 3039c 

THE  AVERAGE  AD  VALO- 
REM DUTY  ON  ALL  DUTI- 
ABLE COTTON  WEARING  AP- 
PAREL IMPORTED  IN  1911 
WAS   64.40   PER  CENT. 

The  Tariff  Board  in  its  Report 
on  Wool  Schedule  on  page  985 
gives  the  number  of  the  30,454  op- 
eratives in  woolen  and  worsted 
mills  in  the  United  States  (exclu- 
sive of  weavers)  receiving  given 
wages  during  the  period  of  investi- 
gation, May  to  October,  1911,  as 
follows: 

75c  per  hr.  and  over 33 

60c  to  74.99c  per  hr 60 

45c  to  59-99C       "       109 

35  to  4499C   "   391 

30c  to  34.99c   "   468 

25c  to  29.99c   "   a, 004 

20c  to  24.99c   "   3,604 

18c  to  19.99c   "   1,683 

16c  to  17.99c   "   3,635 

14c  to  15.99c   "   4,936 

I3C  tO  I3.99C     "     6,007 

ioc  to  11.99c   "   6,153 

8c  to  9.99c   "   »,73» 

6c  to  7.99c   "   661 

Less  than  6c 99 

15,643  OR  SLIGHTLY  OVER 
HALF  WERE  EARNING  UN- 
DER 14c  AN   HOUR. 

On  page  1007  of  the  same  report 
the  Tariff  Board  shows  that  of  the 
3,183  weavers  weaving  worsted 
goods  in  the  United  States,  13.84 
per  cent.,  nearly  one-seventh  were 
earning  less  than  14c  per  hoar, 
while  57-43  per  cent.,  nearly  three- 
fifths  were  receiving  less  than  soc 
per  hour. 

THE  AVERAGE  AD  VALO- 
REM DUTY  ON  ALL  DUTI- 
ABLE MANUFACTURES  OF 
WOOL  IMPORTED  IN  1911 
WAS  87.72   PER   CENT. 


YEARLY 

The  "Census  of  Manufactures" 
for  1905  shows  that  310,458  cotton 
mill  operatives  earned  $94,377,696, 
an  average  of  $304,  or  LESS  THAN 
$6.00  PER  WEEK. 

The  Interstate  Commerce  Com- 
mission reports  the  average  wages 
of  groups  of  workers  oa  the  rail- 
roads of  the  country  in  ifii,  as  fol- 
lows: 


{Wages  in  Unprotected  Industries 
— Continued) 
Steel   Metal 

Workers     68^c  37H« 

Electricians     68f$c  37^£c 

The  Department  of  Commerce 
and  Labor  in  Bulletin  No.  77  gives 
the  following  wages  per  hour,  in  the 
United  States,  in  1907  for  males: 

Per  Hr. 

Blacksmiths 3390c 

Horse    shoers 333IC 

Horse  shoers  forgemen 375IC 

Bakers 3589c 

BRICK 

Per  Hr. 

Brick  machine  tenders 3iige 

Grinding  machine  tenders..     .3077c 

Kiln    firemen I777« 

Kiln    setters 3657c 

Laborers     1849c 

Off    bearers 3074c 

Candy  makers 3649c 

FLOUR 

Per  Hr. 

Bolters    2553c 

Laborers    1770c 

Millers 3606c 

Millwrights    3163c 

Packers 3166c 

GAS 

Per  Hr. 

Gas   makers,   water  gas 3486c 

Laborers 1866c 

Pipe  fitters 3614c 

Stokers    3139c 

LUMBER 

Per  Hr. 

Cant   setters 3139c 

Carriage  men 3300c 

Choppers    and    sawyers    in 

woods    3013c 

Edgermen 3634c 

Filers 5057c 

Laborers 1805c 

Sawyers,   band 5303c 

PLANING    MILLS 

Per  Hr. 

Carpenters    3090c 

Glaziers 3595c 

Framers    3464c 

Laborers 1617c 

Machine   wood   workers 3530c 

PRINTING    NEWSPAPERS 

Per   Hr. 

Compositors 5396c 

Linotype   operators 5791c 

Pressmen    4558c 

Stereotypers 4905c 

SHIPBUILDING 

Per  Hr. 

Blacksmiths 3063c 

Boiler  makers 3956c 

Calkers,    wood 3656c 

Fitters 3814c 

Riggers 2458c 

Riveters 3072c 

STREET   AND    SEWER 
LABORERS 

Per  Hr. 

Contract  work 2060c 

Municipal  work 2364c 

WAGES 

Engineers    $1,411.70 

Telegraphers  and  Dispatch- 
ers      759-94 

Station  men  (except 

agents)     580.82 

Trackmen    401.09 

Average  for  all  railroad 
employees  (except  offi- 
cers) numbering  1,684,- 
SS»    I«5«7» 
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THE    COST    OF    LABOR    IS    A    SMALL    AND    CON- 
STANTLY  DECREASING  PER  CENT.   OF  THE 
VALUE  OF  PROTECTED  PRODUCTS 

The  American  Woolen  Company  in  a  pamphlet,  "From 
Wool  to  Cloth,"  issued  in  191 1,  gives  away  the  claim  that 
protection  ensures  high  wages.  It  gives  the  following  fig- 
ures: 

Capital   of   American  Woolen    Company $415,465,000 

Value   of    Product 419,826,000 

Salaries   and    Wages 79.2 14,000 

Total    Employees    168,239 

Average  Wage    (including  salaries) $470.80 

The  cost  of  labor,  including  salaries,  is  only  16.5% — less 
than  one-sixth — of  the  total  value  of  the  product  of  this 
trust. 

In  1906,  Hon.  Leslie  Shaw,  then  Secretary  of  the  Treas- 
ury, said:  "The  production  of  $50,000,000  of  merchandise 
calls  for  the  expenditure  of  about  $25,000,000  in  wages." 

A  Bulletin  of  the  Census,  on  Manufacturing,  shows  that 
in  1909,  in  several  protected  industries,  the  average  wage 
and  the  labor  cost  was  only  the  following  percentages  of 
the  total  value  of  the  products: 

Per  Cent. 

Labor  Ad  Valorem  Duty 

INDUSTRY.                                        Average    Cost  of  1909     on     Duti- 

Wage.     Value  of  able  Imports. 
Product. 

Women's    clothing $511.03     20.41%  30%  to  38% 

Iron    and    steel    and    manufactures 

thereof     662.36     1392%  38.59%  (aver.) 

Men's    clothing    443.46     18.75%  40%  to  70% 

Copper,   tin  and   sheet  iron 536.72     19.81%  25.60  to  45% 

Cotton  goods,  including  small  wares  350.66     ai.14%  (8)53.41% 

Woolen,    worsteds    and    felt    goods 

and  wool  hats 429.26     16.61%  (b)go.20% 

(a)  Average   on   all   cotton   and    manufactures  thereof. 

(b)  Average    on    all    manufactures    of    wool. 

PROTECTING  THE  LABORER 

The  average  ad  valorem  duty  in  1909  on  dutiable  imports 
of  iron  and  steel  and  manufactures  thereof,  amounting  to 
only  $21,182,000,  was  38.59%.  This  duty  was  nearly  three 
times  as  large  as  the  proportion  of  the  labor  cost  of  the 
total  value  of  the  products  of  iron  and  steel  and  manu- 
factures thereof.  Under  the  plea  of  "protecting"  labor,  iron 
and  steel  and  manufactures  thereof  (exclusive  of  machinery, 
tools  and  agricultural  implements),  made  in  this  country  to 
the  value  of  $1,464,014,000  were  "protected"  by  a  duty  of 
38.59%,  while  the  wages  paid  were  only  about  $204,000,000 
or  approximately  one-seventh  of  the  total  value  of  the  prod- 
uct. If  the  protection  were  equally  distributed,  THIS 
WOULD  MEAN  $6.00  OF  PROTECTION  FOR  MANU- 
FACTURERS AND  $1.00  OF  PROTECTION  FOR  THE 
WORKERS. 

IT  WOULD  COST  THE  CONSUMERS  OF  THE 
COUNTRY  LESS  THAN  ONE-HALF  AS  MUCH  AS 
"PROTECTION"  NOW  COSTS  THEM  TO  PAY  A  LIV- 
ING WAGE  DIRECTLY  TO  ALL  WORKERS  IN  THE 
COUNTRY  WHO  ARE  IN  THE  SLIGHTEST  DEGREE 
POSSIBLY    BENEFITED    BY    PROTECTIVE    DUTIES. 

The  following  table  shows  the  industries  in  which  a 
designated  proportion  of  wage  earners  may  possibly  be 
slightly  benefited  by  protective  duties: 

THIS  TABLE  SHOWS  ESTIMATED  NUMBER  OF 
WAGE  EARNERS  IN  SPECIFIED  INDUSTRIES  IN 
1909,  THEIR   TOTAL   AVERAGE   WAGES   AND    THE 
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PROPORTION  AND  NUMBER  POSSIBLY  BENEFIT- 
ED BY  PROTECTIVE  DUTIES.  (It  is  estimated  that 
two-thirds  of  the  wage  earners  in  iron  and  steel  industries, 
one-third  of  those  in  the  manufacture  of  steel  products  and 
machinery,  implements  and  tools,  and  all  those  in  woolen 
and  textile  manufacturing,  except  cotton,  would  be  bene- 
fited.) 

Number   Possi- 

Average  Num-  Average  bly  Benefited 

INDUSTRY.              ber  Engaged     Total  Wages.  Wage.  by  Protect- 

1909.  ive  Duties. 

Iron  and  blast  furnaces.  38,429  $24,607,000  $640.33  35,619  (3/3) 
Iron  and  steel  works  and 

rolling   mills 240,076       163,201,000  679.79  160,051     (  "  ) 

Iron  and  steel  bolts,  nuts, 
washers  and  rivets  not 
made  in  steel  works  or 

rolling    mills n.345            5,793,000  510.62  3,782      (1/3) 

Iron  and  steel  doors  and 

shutters    i,6oi              874,000  545.90  533     (   "  ) 

Iron  and  steel  forcings..           8,168            5,003,000  612.51  2,733      (   "  ) 
Iron   and   steel   nails   and 
spikes  wrought,  includ- 
ing     wire      nails,      not 
made  in  steel  works  or 

rolling    mills 2,765           1, 353, 000  489.33  92*     (   "  ) 

Iron      and      steel      pipe, 

wrought    6,817           3,963.000  581.34  2,272     (   "  ) 

Agricultural    implements.         50,551         28,609,000  565.94  16,850     (   "  ) 

Automobiles   75,721         48,694,000  643.07  25.240     (   "   ) 

Typewriters   9,578            6,221,000  649.50  3,192      (   "  ) 

Cash   registers 7.4^5            5. 312, 000  712.91  2,489      (    "   ) 

Cutlery   and   tools 32.996         17,581,000  532.82  10,999     (   "   ) 

Electrical    machinery....         87,256         49,381,000  588.84  29,085     (   "  ) 

Files    7.383           1,978,000  475-70  2,461      (   "  ) 

Instruments,    professional 

and    scientific 4.817           2,925,000  607.22  1,605     (   ") 

Sewing  machines 19,296         11,102,000  575-35  6,433     (   "  ) 

Firearms    M.7'5           8,427,000  572.67  4.905     (  "  ) 

Stoves    and    furnaces,    in- 
cluding    oil  .  and     gas 

stoves    37,130         22,944,000  617.12  12,376     (   "  ) 

Washing     machines     and 

clothes  wringers 1,835               904,000  492.64  613      (   "  ) 

Men's  clothing  and  shirts      239,696       106,277,000  443-38  239,696     (All) 

Women's  clothing 153,743          78,568,000  511.03  153,743      (   "  ) 

Furnishing  goods,  men's.         38,482         15.093.000  392.23  38,483     (  "  ) 
Hosiery  and   knit   goods.       129,275         44,740,000  346.86  129,275     (   "  ) 
Silk    and    silk    goods,    in- 
cluding trowsers 99,037          38,570,000  389.45  99.037      (   "  ) 

Grand  total 1,318.177     $692,120,000  $525.05  973.381 


ANALYSIS 

It  will  be  seen  that  only  about  one-seventh  of  the  total 
number  of  persons  engaged  in  manufacturing  of  all  kinds 
in  1909  could  even  to  the  slightest  extent  be  benefited  by 
protective  duties,  that  is  only  about  973,000  out  of  a  total  of 
6,615,046,  the  average  number  of  wage  earners  employed  in 
manufacturing  in  1909. 

The  only  other  occupation  in  which  wage  earners  could 
be  benefited  by  protective  duties  is  agriculture,  although 
most  of  the  duties  on  agricultural  products  are  inoperative, 
because  we  chiefly  export,  instead  of  importing  them. 

Possibly  200,000  sheep  raisers,  30,000  growers  of  sugar 
beets,  10,000  growers  each  of  cane  sugar,  rice,  barley,  hops 
and  lemons,  280,000  farmers  in  all,  are  benefited  slightly  by 
protective  duties  on  their  products.  For  the  sake  of  being 
liberal,  the  number  may  be  put  at  400,000  agriculturists  who 
may  receive  some  slight  benefit  from  protective  duties  on 
their   products. 

If  the  government  should  pay  each  of  the  973>°oo  wage 
earners  in  manufacturing  industries  who  are  possibly  some- 
what benefited  by  protective  duties,  a  wage  of  $800.00  a  piece, 
this  total  cost  of  protecting  wage  earners  in  manufacturing 
industries  would  be  only  $778,400,000. 
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If  the  government  should  similarly  pay  each  of  the  400,- 
000  farmers  now  probably  benefited  by  protective  duties  on 
their  products  an  average  bonus  of  $600  a  piece,  the  cost 
would  be  only  $240,000,000,  that  is  it  would  cost  us  only  a 
total  of  $1,018,400,000  to  "protect"  by  paying  the  whole  of 
a  living  wage  to  the  workers  for  whose  benefit  protectionists 
now  advocate  protective  duties. 

The  present  cost  of  protective  duties  to  American  con- 
sumers in  increased  prices  is  at  least  $2,570,000,000  a  year. 
(The  way  in  which  this  figure  is  reached  is  explained  in  the 
article  on  "Farming  and  the  Tariff.")  We  may  put  this  as 
follows: 

A  COST  LESSON 

Cost  to  American  consumers  of  trying,  WITH- 
OUT SUCCEEDING,  to  secure  a  living 
wage  to  wage  earners  and  farmers  by  "pro- 
tective  duties" $2,570,000,000 

Cost  to  American  consumers  of  subsidizing 
wage  earners  and  farmers  possibly  slightly 
benefited  by  "protective"  duties  by  paying 
them  directly  an  ample  living  wage $1,018,400,000 

Saving  to  American  consumers  by  abolishing 
the  present  "protective"  system  and  sub- 
sidizing instead  of  pretending  to  "protect" 
alleged  "protective"  tariff  beneficiaries $1,551,600,000 

THIS  IS  AN  AVERAGE  SAVING  OF  OVER  $70  PER 
FAMILY,  and  each  family  could  well  afford  out  of  this 
saving  to  pay  the  average  per  family  cost  of  duties  collected 
last  year  (191 1)  which  went  to  the  government,  that  is  $14.00. 

Few  protectionists,  even  "standpatters,"  deny  the  fact  that 
under  the  present  protective  system,  wage  earners  in  pro- 
tected industries  and  farmers,  supposedly  "protected,"  do 
not  secure  a  decent  living  wage  or  income. 

The  latest  artful  dodger  on  Protection's  Robbery  of  the 
American  people  is  Colonel  Roosevelt  who,  before  he,  with 
the  desire  for  office  holding,  belonged  to  a  Free  Trade 
Organization  from  which  he  resigned  because  he  admitted 
that  he  was  "a  Republican  first  and  a  free-trader  afterwards." 

The  Third  Term  party  in  its  tariff  plank  states:  "Primarily 
the  benefit  of  any  tariff  should  be  disclosed  in  the  pay  en- 
velope of  the  laborer." 

The  impossibility  of  such  disclosure  has  been  demon- 
strated, because  it  is  never  a  benefit  to  any  person  to  give 
him  a  hundred  dollar  bill  and  take  back  from  him  one  hun- 
dred one-dollar  bills.  It  is  robbing  Paul  in  ways  he  can't 
see  to  pay  Paul  the  same  amount,  and  deluding  him  into 
thinking  that  he  is  benefited  by  this  transaction. 

In  his  letter  of  acceptance,  September  21,  1904,  Presi- 
dent Roosevelt  stated:  "It  is  a  matter  of  regret  that  the 
protective  tariff  policy  which  during  the  last  forty  odd  years 
has  become  part  of  the  very  fibre  of  the  country  is  not  now 
accepted  as  definitely  established." 

REPUBLICAN   IDEAS 

In  a  letter  to  Congressman  James  E.  Watson,  dated  Au- 
gust 18,  1906,  President  Roosevelt  said:  "We  stand  un- 
equivocally for  a  protective  tariff  and  we  feel  that  the 
phenomenal  industrial  prosperity  which  we  are  now  enjoy- 
ing is  not  lightly  to  be  jeopardized." 

During  these  years  of  "phenomenal  industrial  prosper- 
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ity"  the  highly  protected  American  Woolen  Company  was 
paying  such  wages  that  the  Lawrence  strike,  for  a  chance  to 
live,  was  inevitable,  and  the  United  States  Steel  Corporation 
— a  high  tariff  beneficiary — was  working  its  employees  the 
twelve-hour  shift  and  the  seven-day  week  at  unhuman  and 
inhuman  wages. 

Mr.  Roosevelt  acknowledges  now  that  he  was  wrong  in 
his  claim  that  we  had  industrial  prosperity  and  suggests  a 
new  method — running  the  pipes  of  protection's  plunder  into 
the  pay  envelope.  He  stated  on  August  ioth,  1912,  speak- 
ing about  the  tariff:  "THE  REPUBLICAN  PLATFORM 
HAS  ALWAYS  BEEN  FOR  PRIVILEGE.  The  Demo- 
cratic platform  is  for  destruction,  but  the  Progressive  plat- 
form is  for  labor."  With  this  pronunciamento  the  greatest 
Svengali  of  all  history  goes  back  on  all  his  previous  declara- 
tions as  to  the  benefits  of  protective  tariffs  to  labor  and  an- 
nounces his  new  basis  of  appeal  for  protective  duties.  The 
suggestion  meets  the  approval  of  all  protected  manufacturers 
who,  when  they  can't  keep  their  faces  straight  in  public 
praising  Roosevelt,  smile  up  their  sleeves  at  his  suggestion 
which  they  know  can't  be  worked. 

WHAT   THE   WORKER    GETS 

A  few  workers  in  a  highly  protected  industry,  of  course, 
can,  by  strikes,  secure  part  of  the  profits  of  high  prices  due 
to  high  protective  duties.  The  Window  Plate  Glass  workers 
tried  this  experiment  a  few  years  ago.  They  had  a  well  or- 
ganized union,  and  restricted  the  number  of  apprentices  to 
a  minimum.  An  immigrant  had  to  pay  $1,000.00  cash  to  get 
into  the  union.  The  number  of  blowers  was  reduced  from 
3,600  to  2,600,  although  there  were  3,600  blowing  pots  in  the 
country,  so  the  manufacturers  invented  a  machine  to  do  the 
work  which  men  had  done  previously.  The  result  was  that 
the  wages  of  the  men  were  cut  in  half. 

A  protective  tariff  implies  that  the  protected  industry 
could  not  be  maintained  without  such  protection,  that  is,  all 
consumers  of  protected  manufactures  must  pay  higher  prices 
for  them.  The  reason  why  any  industry  asks  protection  or 
subsidy  by  government  is  always  one  of  the  following  three: 

1.  The  industry  is  conducted  in  a  wasteful  and  inefficient 
way. 

2.  The  industry  wants  to  shut  out  all  importation  and  so 
to  prevent  competition  and  to  be  able  to  maintain  its  own 
price. 

3.  The  industry  is  not  one  which  can  advantageously  be 
conducted,  and  the  protective  duty  enables  the  manufacturer 
to  conduct  his  business  with  much  more  labor  and  effort 
than  would  be  required  in  other  countries. 

In  no  one  of  these  cases  would  the  wage  earners  of  the 
country  be  benefited,  even  could  part  of  the  higher  prices 
for  the  goods  they  manufactured  due  to  high  protective 
tariffs,  be  put  into  their  pay  envelopes. 

CONSUMERS  PAY  THE  BILLS 

High  prices  come  out  of  consumers — not  out  of  manu- 
facturers, of  whom  there  are  less  than  300,000  in  the  coun- 
try— out  of  a  total  population  of  about  94,000,000. 

If  a  manufacturer  is  conducting  his  business  in  a  slipshod 
way  with  inadequate  and  unsuitable  machinery,  the  consum- 
ers of  his  products  have  to  pay  higher  prices  to  compensate 
him  for  his  inefficiency,  just  as  they  have  to  pay  higher  prices 
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when  imports  are  shut  out  and  competition  prevented 
through  high  protective  duties  and  when  the  industry  is  not 
one  that  can  be  profitably  conducted. 

THE  FOLLOWING  TABLE  SHOWS  THE  ESTI- 
MATED NUMBER  AND  PROPORTION  OF  PERSONS, 
10  YEARS  AND  OVER,  IN  GAINFUL  OCCUPATIONS 
WHO  COULD  NOT  POSSIBLY  HAVE  BEEN  BENE- 
FITED BY  PROTECTIVE  DUTIES  IN  1910.  (The 
estimated  number  engaged  in  each  occupation  in  1910  is  based 
upon  the  same  per  cent,  of  increase  as  from  1890  to  1900) : 

Number 
Who 

Might  Per        Number  Per 

Total  Be  Cent.     Who  Are        Cent. 

OCCUPATION.  Number        Benefited         of       Robbed    by       of 

Engaged.         by  Pro-       Total.     Protective     Total, 
tective  Duties. 

Duties. 
Agricultural    pursuits.  .      12,661,935        400,000       3-15%     12,261,935       96.85 

Professional    service...        1,679,050         1,679,050     100.00 

Domestice    and    profes- 
sional   service 7,366,467  7,366,467      100.00 

Trade    and    transporta- 
tion            6,816,372  6,816,372     100.00 

Manufacturing  and 

mechanical  pursuits.  .        8,856,636        972,381      10.97%       8,123,123       89.03 

Total    37.380,460     1,372,381       364%     36,246,947       9636 

The  result  of  protective  duties  is  always  to  increase  prices 
and  not  wages.  Mr.  Byron  W.  Holt  stated  in  1910:  "Since 
1896  prices  have  risen  about  60  per  cent.,  while  money  wages 
have  risen  about  20  per  cent. 

WHAT    PROTECTION    MEANS 

Mr.  John  A.  Hobson,  an  eminent  English  economist, 
writing  upon  the  fruits  of  American  protection  in  1907,  took 
as  the  basis  of  some  computations,  which  are  most  interest- 
ing, a  comparative  table  of  earnings  and  retail  prices  during 
the  period  from  1890  to  1905,  as  presented  in  the  Bulletin  of 
the  Bureau  of  Labor  for  July,  1905.  The  first  column  states 
the  weekly  earnings  per  employee,  the  second,  the  retail 
prices  in  which  all  ordinary  articles  of  food  are  taken  into 
account  in  proportion  as  they  figure  in  actual  working  class 
consumption,  the  third  column,  which  takes  into  account 
both  money  wages  and  prices,  furnishes  the  true  criterion, 
for  it  expresses  the  actual  purchasing  power  of  a  week's 
wages  at  different  periods. 

Weekly  Earnings 

Weekly    Earnings  as    Measured 

per  Employee.  Retail   Prices.  by    Retail 

Prices. 

1890 101.0  102.4  98.5 

1891 100.8  103.8  97-1 

1892 101.3  101.9  99.4 

1893 101.2  1044  969 

1894 97-7  99-7  98.0 

1895 98.4  97.8  100.6 

1896 99.9  95.5  1042 

1897 99.3  96.3  103.0 

1898 99.9  98.7  101.2 

1899 101.3  99.5  101.7 

1900 104.1  101.1  103.0 

1901 105-9  105.2  100.7 

1902 109.2  no. 9  98.5 

1903 ii3. 3  110.3  101.8 

1904 1 13.3  in. 7  no. 4 

In  the  year  1897  the  weekly  earnings,  as  measured  by 
retail  prices  were  103.  Several  years  later,  in  1904,  the  actual 
purchasing  power  of  the  day's  labor  was  100.4,  so  that  the 
laboring  man  could  not  purchase  as  much  of  the  necessaries 
of  life  with  his  labor  in  1904,  in  the  very  height  of  our  in- 
dustrial prosperity,  as  he  could  in  1897. 
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PRICES    GOING    HIGHER 

In  a  recent  report  of  the  Bureau  of  Statistics  of  the  State 
of  New  Jersey  on  the  condition  of  labor,  it  is  stated  that 
the  building  trade  workmen  alone  among  wage  workers 
have  succeeded  in  keeping  their  prices  nearly  abreast  of  the 
rising  tide  of  prices,  and  this  report  shows  that  the  list  of 
food  articles  considered  as  an  entirety,  have  increased  since 
1897  40.96  per  cent.,  while  the  average  wages  of  factory  and 
workshop  empoyees,  skilled  and  unskilled  included,  have 
advanced  during  the  same  period  only  22.2  per  cent.,  falling 
18  per  cent,  short  of  keeping  pace  with  the  growing  cost  of 
food  supplies. 

The  futility  of  attempting  to  increase  the  wages  of  a  few 
workers  in  the  country,  1,373,000  out  of  37,400,000,  by  pro- 
tective duties  is  obvious.  It  is  like  attempting  to  lift  oneself 
by  one's  bootstraps.  Money  wages  are  purely  nominal  wages. 
Real  wages  are  the  goods  which  can  be  bought  with  money 
wages. 

To  get  part  of  protection's  levy  upon  all  the  consumers 
of  the  country  into  pay  envelopes,  as  Colonel  Roosevelt 
suggests,  is  therefore  merely  to  start  a  race  between  money 
wages  and  prices,  with  prices  always  in  the  lead,  as  they 
are  now.  Colonel  Roosevelt  would  extent  protection  so  as 
to  reach  all  pay  envelopes,  instead  of  the  few  in  which  the 
number  of  dollars  is  increased  slightly  now  by  protective 
duties.  The  $2,570,000,000  which  protective  duties  extort 
from  the  consumers  of  the  country  in  excess,  prices  now 
chiefly  go  to  a  few  protected  manufacturers.  Could  this 
amount  be  diverted,  however,  to  wage  earners'  pay  envel- 
opes, the  result  would  be  the  same  to  the  wage  earners,  the 
prices  they  must  pay  for  the  money  in  their  pay  envelopes 
would  constantly  increase,  and  more  rapidly  than  any  pos- 
sible increase  in  their  wages,  because  the  protective  duty 
high  prices  require  the  middleman  to  invest  a  much  larger 
capital  in  his  stocks  of  high  protection  high-priced  goods. 
High  cost  of  goods  means  that  the  butcher,  the  grocer,  the 
clothier  and  everyone  else  from  whom  the  wage  earner 
buys,  must  charge  not  only  high  enough  prices  to  pay  the 
extra  cost  to  him,  but  at  least  a  fifth  for  profit  and  interest 
on  the  extra  investment  in  higher-priced  goods. 

THE  DEALER  AND  THE  CONSUMER 

On  the  60  per  cent,  increase  in  prices  from  1896  to  1910 
the  dealer  must  make  his  profit  of  a  fifth,  that  is  to  say  his 
profit  and  interest  must  be  three-fifths  more  in  1910  than 
in  1896.  If  each  of  the  973,000  wage  earners  in  factories,  in 
1910,  who  may  possibly  have  been  benefited  by  protective 
duties,  spent  an  average  of  only  $300  for  food  and  clothing, 
which  is  a  conservative  estimate,  their  total  expenditure  was 
$291,900,000.  A  fifth  of  this  sum,  or  $58,380,000,  represents 
profit  and  interest  of  the  dealer,  and  this  is  about  three- 
fifths  more  because  of  the  increase  in  prices  from  1896  to 
1910.  These  973,000  wage  earners,  therefore,  have  to  pay 
about  $21,892,500  more  in  profit  and  interest  to  dealers  be- 
cause prices  have  increased,  or  an  average  of  $22.50  a  piece 
a  year. 

This  sum  of  $22.50  is  about  equal  to  the  increase  in  wages 
the  American  Woolen  Company,  after  the  strike,  paid  all 
its  employees  at  Lawrence,  Mass.,  who  were  getting  14c. 
an  hour  or  over,  and  half  or  more  of  the  increase  paid  those 
getting  less  than  14c.  an  hour  before  the  strike. 
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TRYING  TO  RECOMPENSE  A  FEW  WORKERS 
FOR  HIGH  PRICES,  DUE  TO  PROTECTIVE  DUTIES, 
ALWAYS  HAS  THE  SAME  RESULT— PRICES  RISE 
HIGHER  THAN  WAGES,  AND  SOME  ONE  BESIDE 
THE  WAGE  EARNER  GETS  THE  BENEFIT  OF  IN- 
CREASED MONEY  WAGES,  BUT  DECREASED  PUR- 
CHASING WAGES. 

COLONEL  ROOSEVELT'S  DREAM  OF  GETTING 
THE  BENEFITS  OF  "PROTECTION"  INTO  PAY  EN- 
VELOPES CAN'T  WORK,  BECAUSE  IT  IS  AGAINST 
ALL  ECONOMIC  LAWS  TO  FORCE  UP  WAGES  BY 
SPECIAL  PRIVILEGE  TO  ANY  ONE  CLASS. 

PROTECTION  FOR  PAY  ENVELOPES  AND  THE 
"SQUARE   DEAL." 

"The  Square  Deal"  means  that  all  wage  earners  should 
be  treated  impartially  and  alike,  and  that  there  should  not 
be  any  discrimination  against  any  one  class  in  favor  of  any 
other  class. 

How  does  Colonel  Roosevelt's  suggestion  about  the  pro- 
tection for  pay  envelope  square  with  his  protestations  about 
"the  square  deal"? 

It  is  a  conservative  estimate  that  less  than  one-ninth  of 
those  engaged  in  manufacturing  and  mechanical  pursuits  and 
less  than  one-thirtieth  of  the  farmers  can  derive  any  benefit 
from  protective  duties  now.  Three  groups  of  workers  get 
pay  envelopes.    Those  engaged 

i.     In  domestic  and  personal  service,  numbering  in  1910  about.  7,366,000 

3.     In  trade  and   transportation,    numbering   in    1910   about....  6,816,000 
3.     In  manufacturing    and    mechanical    pursuits,    numbering    in 

1910    about 8,856,000 

Total   33,038,000 

Out  of  these  23,000,000  in  these  three  groups,  about 
973,000  workers  in  factories  and  mills,  or  one  in  twenty-four, 
get  any  benefit  from  protective  duties.  Assuming  for  the 
sake  of  argument  that  two-thirds  of  the  present  excess  cost 
of  the  tariff  to  consumers  in  high  prices,  or  $1,710,000  (in 
round  figures)  were  put  into  the  pay  envelopes  of  the  aver- 
age number  of  6,615,046  people  employed  in  manufacturing 
industries  in  1909,  this  would  give  them  an  average  sum  of 
$259.00,  which  added  to  their  average  wage  in  1909  of  $525, 
would  have  made  their  total  average  wage  $784.  To  do 
this,  however,  and  to  give  the  farmers  the  other  third  of  the 
total  excess  extortion  from  consumers,  means  that  every 
family  in  the  country  has  to  pay  an  average  of  over  a  hun- 
dred dollars  a  year  more  than  they  otherwise  would. 

PROTECTION  AND  THE  PAY  ENVELOPE 

WOULD  IT  PAY  TO  KEEP  UP  THE  PROTECTIVE 
SYSTEM  THROUGH  PAY  ENVELOPES  SO  AS  TO 
PERMIT  A  FEW  WORKERS  TO  ROB  THE  REST  TO 
ENABLE  THESE  FEW  WORKERS  TO  MEET  PRO- 
TECTION'S HIGH  PRICES  ? 

Does  Colonel  Roosevelt  think  that  the  scrubwomen  and 
widows  should  be  compelled  to  pay  higher  prices  to  keep 
his  theory  of  protection  going? 

Doesn't  Colonel  Roosevelt  know  that  lower  prices,  that 
is  prices  at  which  goods  are  sold  for  export,  would  be  a 
boon  to  all  wage  earners  in  the  country,  and  remove  the 
necessity  for  the  indirect  subsidy  to  independent  labor,  which 
he  advocates? 
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Just  as  soon,  however,  as  workers  in  factories  are  pro- 
tected through  their  pay  envelopes  to  enable  them  to  meet 
protection's  high  prices,  the  farmers  will  demand  higher 
protective  duties  on  their  products;  all  those  engaged  in 
trade  and  transportation,  mechanical  pursuits,  personal  and 
domestic  service  and  the  professions  will  have  to  organize 
and  strike  to  get  higher  wages,  because  PROTECTION  IS 
A  VICIOUS  CIRCLE  IN  WHICH  HIGH  WAGES 
CHASE  HIGH  PRICES,  BUT  NEVER  CATCH  UP 
WITH  THEM,  ANY  MORE  THAN  ONE  SPOKE  OF 
A  CART  WHEEL  EVER  CATCHES  UP  WITH  THE 
ONE  AHEAD  OF  IT. 

WHAT    LIVING    COSTS 

In  a  report  in  1903,  Mr.  Carroll  D.  Wright,  then  Director 
of  the  United  States  Labor  Department,  estimates  the  cost 
of  living  in  our  own  and  European  countries,  not  in  per- 
centages and  wages,  but  in  the  number  of  days'  earnings 
absorbed  by  the  purchase  of  the  necessaries  of  life.  By  such 
a  method  he  came  to  the  conclusion  that  the  number  of 
days  a  man  must  work  to  cover  the  cost  of  housing,  food, 
clothing,  lighting,  heating  and  taxes  of  the  average  family 
are  in  England  205  days;  United  States  225  days;  France  231 
days;  Germany  240  days;  Russia  266  days;  Italy  290  days. 
IT  TOOK  MORE  WORK  OF  THE  AMERICAN  LA- 
BORING MAN  BY  20  DAYS  TO  COVER  THE  ADDI- 
TIONAL COST  OF  HOUSING,  FOOD,  CLOTHING, 
LIGHTING,  HEATING  AND  TAXES  OVER  THE  COST 
OF  THE  ENGLISH  WORKING  MAN  IN   1903. 

The  price  of  labor  in  Great  Britain  is  17  per  cent,  higher 
than  the  price  of  labor  in  the  same  line  of  employment  in 
Germany.  If  protection  brought  high  prices  of  labor,  one 
would  expect  to  find  it  in  Russia  with  an  average  ad  valorem 
duty  of  131  per  cent,  on  imports.  The  price  of  labor  is  not 
one-half  in  Russia  what  it  is  in  Great  Britain.  The  thou- 
sands of  cotton  operatives  at  Lodz  in  Poland,  Russia,  have 
in  recent  years  been  upon  a  strike  and  many  of  them  have 
been  fainting  in  the  streets  from  weakness  for  want  of  food. 
One  would  expect  to  find  higher  wages  in  Italy.  Yet,  with 
duties  from  30  to  40  per  cent,  on  cotton  imports,  cotton 
operatives  have  been  recently  on  a  strike  and  their  wages 
are  not  more  than  two-thirds  of  those  paid  in  the  cotton 
factories  of  Lancashire. 

EMPLOYMENT    REDUCED 

PROTECTIVE  TARIFFS,  BY  KEEPING  UP  PRICES, 
HAVE  DIMINISHED  BOTH  CONSUMPTION  IN  THIS 
COUNTRY,  AND  EXPORTS,  THEREBY  REDUCING 
EMPLOYMENT. 

EVERY  IMPORT  IS  PAID  FOR  BY  AN  EXPORT. 
IF  YOU  SHUT  OUT  IMPORTS  BY  THE  HIGH  TAR- 
IFFS, YOU  SHUT  IN  EXPORTS,  AND  IT  DECREASES 
THE  NUMBER  OF  JOBS  WHICH  YOU  HAVE  THERE- 
FROM. The  shut  door  prevents  the  going  out  of  goods 
almost  as  much  as  the  coming  in  of  goods,  and  the  open 
door,  if  it  allows  coming  in,  also  allows  the  going  out  of 
goods.  The  manufacturers  in  countries  were  the  exports 
are  large  give  steady  work  to  their  workmen.  Great  Britain 
sells  its  exports  to  a  billion  and  a  half  people  all  over  the 
world  and  the  result  is  a  steady  market  and  a  steady  call 
for  the  exported  goods. 
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SOCIAL  CLASSIFICATIONS 

The  historic  Democratic  party  of  America  had 
its  inspiration  and  its  aspiration  in  the  life  and  con- 
duct of  its  great  founder.  It  is  time  now  to  have 
a  perfect  concept  of  that  Democracy,  for  in  recent 
years  we  have  divided  ourselves  into  three  classes 
and  the  classification  has  been  made  not  by  the 
heart-throbs  of  men  but  by  their  social  condition. 

Many  have  assumed  that  only  the  unutterably 
poor  and  those  sinking  into  that  class  were  Demo- 
crats, and  that  the  immeasurably  rich  and  the  climb- 
ers were  Republicans.  But  these  divisions  have  not 
been  logical.  It  was  not  the  outward  and  visible 
which  marked  the  inward  and  spiritual  of  Thomas 
Jefferson.  Born  of  the  bluest  blood  in  the  Old  Do- 
minion, and  accustomed  as  gentleman,  scholar,  dip- 
lomat and  statesman,  to  all  the  luxuries  of  his  gen- 
eration he  was  the  man  who  declared  that  all  men 
were  created  equal  and  that  all  were  endowed  with 
certain  inalienable  rights  such  as  life,  liberty  and 
the  pursuit  of  happiness.  Even  to  his  dying  hour 
this  seeming  aristocrat  had  not  a  single  heart-throb 
which  was  not  in  unison  with  the  heart-throbs  of 
his  fellowmen.  His  great  opponent  in  statecraft 
sprang  from  a  lineage  so  lowly  as  to  be  unknown. 
With  none  of  the  advantages  of  either  fortune  or 
family,  Hamilton  believed  in  hanging  on  princes' 
favors  and  in  catering  to  the  choosen  few. — From 
Governor  Marshall's  speech  accepting  the  Democratic 
nomination  for  vice-president,  August  %0,  1912. 


TARIFFS  KEEP  MANUFACTURERS  INEFFICIENT 

Protected  by  tariffs,  the  manufacturer  does  not  increase 
labor's  efficiency  by  the  best  machinery.  The  Tariff  Board 
reports  that  both  in  the  wooden  and  cotton  factories  there 
is  an  abundance  of  obsolete  machinery,  and  this  condition 
will  be  found  in  many  of  the  factories.  The  truth  is,  the  tariff 
has  had  a  dulling  influence  on  manufacturing  in  the  United 
States;  has  been  a  narcotic  to  scientific  management  and  a 
bar  to  profits,  and  it  has  seldom  benefited  the  workingman 
anywhere  in  the  world,  but  has  robbed  them  all  these  years  in 
the  increased  cost  of  the  necessaries  of  life. 

The  following  table  shows  the  per  capita  imports  and 
exports  of  Tariff  for  Revenue  Only  England,  and  Protec- 
tion United  States,  Germany  and  France  in  1908: 

England.    United  States.     Germany.        France. 

Per   capita   imports 64.78  1464  28.85  27.70 

Per    capita   exports 41.20  18.28  24.09  24.80 

It  will  be  seen  that  although  England's  per  capita  im- 
ports were  nearly  six  times  as  large  as  the  United  States, 
her  per  capita  exports  were  more  than  double  those  of  this 
country.  England's  exports  are  constantly  increasing,  on 
the  basis  of  a  fuller  consumption  at  home,  while  our  exports 
are  increasing  chiefly  because  of  underconsumption  at  home, 
for  the  consuming  power  of  the  American  workman  in  pro- 
tected as  well  as  unprotected  industries  is  cut  down  by 
the  high  prices  of  commodities,  due  to  protective  tariffs. 


"COLONEL"  AND  "GENERAL  CALAMITY" 


"We  are  cutting  away  anomalies,  not  institu- 
tions. We  are  clearing  away  the  jungle  and  letting 
in  the  pure  light  and  air,  not  destroying  the  whole- 
some forest  or  creating  waste  places  where  there 
was  productive  growth."— WOODROW  WILSON. 


"COLONEL"    AND    "GENERAL   CALAMITY" 

Li  /^N  the  night  after  the  election  I  made  the  fol- 
lowing announcement:  I  am  deeply  sen- 
sible of  the  honor  done  me  by  the  American  Peo- 
ple in  thus  expressing  their  confidence  in  what  I 
have  done  and  tried  to  do;  I  appreciate  to  the  full 
extent  the  solemn  responsibility  this  confidence  im- 
poses upon  me,  and  I  shall  do  all  that  in  my  power 
lies  not  to  forfeit  it.  On  the  4th  of  March  next  I 
shall  have  served  three  and  a  half  years,  and  this 
three  and  a  half  years  constitute  my  first  term. 

"  'The  wise  custom  which  limits  the  President 
to  two  terms  regards  the  substance  and  not  the 
form,  and  under  no  circumstances  will  I  be  a  candi- 
date for  or  accept  another  nomination.' 

"I  have  not  changed  and  shall  not  change  the 
decision  thus  announced." — President  Roosevelt, 
Dec.    11,   1907. 

Pittsburgh,  Aug.  21. — Col.  Theodore  Roosevelt 
in  a  letter  to  Alexander  P.  Moore,  editor  of  the 
Pittsburgh  "Leader,"  made  public  to-day,  says: 

I  MUST  ASK  NOT  ONLY  YOU,  BUT 
EVERY  FRIEND  I  HAVE,  TO  SEE  TO  IT 
THAT  NO  MOVEMENT  WHATEVER  IS 
MADE  TO  BRING  ME  FORWARD  FOR  THE 
NOMINATION  OF  1912.  I  SHOULD  ESTEEM 
IT  A  GENERAL  CALAMITY,  IF  SUCH  A 
MOVEMENT  WERE  UNDERTAKEN. 

The  "Leader"  has  been  advocating  the  nomina- 
tion of  Col.  Roosevelt  for  President  in  1912. — N.  Y. 
"Times,"  Aug.  22,  1911. 


A  DEMOCRATIC   TARIFF 


By  HON.   OSCAR  W.   UNDERWOOD 

(Chairman   Ways   and   Means    Committee,   U.   S.   House   of 
Representatives) 


REVISE  TARIFF  UNHESITATINGLY  DOWNWARD 

(From  Woodrow  Wilson's  speech  accepting  the   Democratic 
nomination.) 

Our  own  clear  conviction  as  Democrats  is,  that 
in  the  last  analysis  the  only  safe  and  legitimate 
object  of  the  tariff  duties,  as  of  taxes  of  every  kind,  is 
to  raise  revenue  for  the  support  of  the  government; 
but  that  is  not  my  present  point.  We  denounce  the 
Payne-Aldrich  tariff  act  as  the  most  conspicuous  ex- 
ample ever  afforded  the  country  of  the  special  favors 
and  monopolistic  advantages  which  the  leaders  of 
the  Republican  party  have  so  often  shown  them- 
selves willing  to  extend  to  those  to  whom  they 
looked  for  campaign  contributions.  Tariff  duties, 
as  they  have  employed  them,  have  not  been  a  means 
of  setting  up  an  equitable  system  of  protection.  They 
have  been,  on  the  contrary,  a  method  of  fostering 
special  privilege.  They  have  made  it  easy  to  estab- 
lish monopoly  in  our  domestic  markets.  Trusts 
have  owed  their  origin  and  their  secure  power  to 
them.  The  economic  freedom  of  our  people,  our 
prosperity  in  trade,  our  untrammeled  energy  in 
manufacture  depend  upon  their  reconsideration  from 
top  to  bottom  in  an  entirely  different  spirit.  *  *  * 
It  is  obvious  that  the  changes  we  make  should  be 
made  only  at  such  a  rate  and  in  such  a  way  as  will 
least  interfere  with  the  normal  and  healthful  course 
of  commerce  and  manufacture.  But  we  shall  not  on 
that  account  act  with  timidity,  as  if  we  did  not  know 
our  own  minds,  for  we  are  certain  of  our  ground 
and  of  our  object.  There  should  be  an  immediate 
revision,  and  it  should  be  downward,  unhesitatingly 
and     steadily     downward. 


POLITICAL  issues  must  and  will  continually  change  with 
the  varying  conditions  of  our  republic,  but  there  is  one 
question  that  was  with  us  in  the  beginning  and  will  be  with  us 
in  the  end,  and  that  is  the  most  effective,  efficient,  and  fairest 
way  of  equalizing  the  burdens  of  taxation  levied  by  the 
National  Government.  Of  all  the  great  powers  that  were 
yielded  to  the  Federal  Government  by  the  States  when  they 
adopted  the  Constitution  of  our  country,  the  one  indispen- 
sable to  the  administration  of  public  affairs  is  the  right  to 
levy  and  collect  taxes.  Without  the  exercise  of  this  power 
we  could  not  maintain  an  army  and  navy;  we  could  not 
establish  and  administer  the  Federal  courts;  the  Government 
would  fail  to  perform  its  function  if  the  power  to  tax  were 
taken  away  from  it.  This  power  to  tax  carries  with  it  the 
power  to  destroy;  it  is,  therefore,  a  most  dangerous  govern- 
mental  function   as   well   as   a   most  necessary    one.     The 
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greatest  abuse  of  the  taxing  power  from  which  the  people 
of  the  United  States  have  suffered  since  the  beginning  of  our 
Government  has  grown  out  of  the  unjust  discriminations  in 
the  adjustment  of  taxes  at  the  custom-houses.  The  urgent 
necessity  for  a  revision  of  the  present  tariff  law  of  the  coun- 
try is  apparent  to  all.  In  the  first  place,  present  revenues 
are  barely  adequate  to  support  the  Government;  in  the  next 
place,  a  development  of  improved  business  methods  and 
advances  in  the  processes  of  manufacture,  due  to  improved 
machinery,  have  thrown  out  of  adjustment  with  the  present 
needs  of  the  business  interests  of  the  country  the  taxes  levied 
under  the  McKinley,  Dingley  and  Payne  laws.  In  many  in- 
stances the  rates  of  duty  have  been  prohibitive  to  such  an 
extent  as  not  only  to  fail  to  produce  revenue,  but  have 
worked  a  direct  injury  to  the  great  productive  interests  of  the 
Nation. 

STAND  FOR  COMPETITIVE  TARIFF 

In  the  preparation  of  a  tariff  bill  the  difference  between 
the  two  great  parties  is  not  the  issue  of  protection  against 
free  trade,  but  to  write  a  protective  tariff  on  the  one  hand 
that  leans  toward  prohibition  of  imports  and  on  the  other 
a  revenue  tariff  that  favors  fair  competition.  There  never 
has  been  a  tariff  bill  enacted  into  law  by  the  Democrats  that 
has  not  favored  the  doctrine  of  a  tariff  for  revenue  only  as 
opposed  to  a  tariff  levied  along  free  trade  lines;  such  are  the 
revenue  laws  of  Great  Britain.  The  true  distinction  between 
the  two  great  political  parties  of  this  country  is  the  difference 
between  a  prohibitive  tariff  and  a  competitive  tariff.  The 
Republican  party  favors  a  tariff  that  will  raise  some  revenue 
to  support  the  government,  but  at  the  same  time  will  pro- 
hibit the  importation  of  as  much  foreign  merchandise  as 
possible  and  raise  any  revenue.  Although  the  Republican 
party  has  repeatedly  declared  that  they  favored  a  tariff  to 
protect  the  difference  in  cost  of  production  at  home  and 
abroad,  it  has  placed  duties  so  much  in  excess  of  this  differ- 
ence, and  in  many  cases  so  prohibitive,  that  we  are  compelled 
to  reach  the  conclusion  that  their  tariff  laws  are  written  to 
prohibit  importation  and  not  for  the  purpose  of  equalizing 
the  difference  in  the  cost  of  production;  in  fact,  the  Repub- 
licans are  protecting  the  manufacturer  in  his  profits,  as 
pledged  in  some  of  the  Republican  platforms  of  the  past. 

The  Democratic  party  has  always  declared  for  a  tariff  for 
revenue  only.  It  is  true  that  tariff  rates  which  allow  some 
imports  to  enter  the  country,  would  in  one  sense  be  a  tariff 
for  revenue,  but  I  take  it  that  the  clear  meaning  of  the 
declaration  of  the  party  for  a  tariff  for  revenue  only  means 
a  competitive  tariff — that  is,  a  tariff  that  allows  sufficient 
imports  of  every  product  made  in  the  United  States  to  be 
imported  from  abroad  to  bring  about  fair  and  honest  com- 
petition, thereby  producing  revenue  and  at  the  same  time 
preventing  the  home  producer  from  hiding  behind  a  tariff 
wall  that  will  enable  him  to  establish  monopolies  and  unduly 
increase  the  burdens  of  taxation  resting  upon  the  American 
people  without  their  receiving  any  benefit  in  return,  either 
in  the  shape  of  revenue  for  the  government  or  in  the  develop- 
ment of  the  great  industries  of  the  country;  for  it  is  an  axiom 
that  can  not  be  disputed  that  the  moment  any  industry  is 
able  to  create  a  monopoly,  its  development  along  lines  of 
best  endeavor  ceases  at  once.  If  there  were  a  more  general 
understanding  that  the  tariff  is  a  tax  in  which  private  in- 
terests share  the  proceeds  with  the  Government,  there  would 
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be  a  more  rigorous  questioning  of  the  various  duties  imposed 
by  Congress  than  has  yet  been  manifest. 

WHAT  PROTECTION  COSTS 

Professor  Taussig,  in  his  testimony  before  the  Committee 
on  Ways  and  Means,  stated: 

"Protection  is  granted  for  the  purpose  of  enabling  new 
industries  to  establish  themselves  and  to  offset  the  difference 
in  cost  at  home  and  abroad.  If  an  infant  industry  can- 
not be  strong  and  lusty  in  a  reasonable  time,  it  shows  it  is 
developed  by  artificial  means  and  is  not  justified  and  the 
props  should  be  taken  away.  Statistics  conclusively  shows 
that  most  of  our  industries  are  now  able  to  stand  alone." 

Again  he  says: 

"Our  natural  advantages,  improved  machinery,  efficiency 
of  American  labor,  and  ocean  freight  rates  in  many  instances 
overcome  the  difference  in  cost  of  labor  at  home  and  abroad." 

The  facts  developed  before  the  Ways  and  Means  Com- 
mittee in  its  various  hearings  in  recent  years  demonstrate  be- 
yond a  doubt  that  if  the  definition  given  of  a  tariff  for  pro- 
tection by  Professor  Taussig  is  the  truth  there  are  few,  if 
any,  American  industries  left  within  its  terms  that  are 
entitled  to  tariff  support.  On  the  other  hand,  the  testimony 
taken  by  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee  is  conclusive  in 
showing  that  the  present  rates  of  duty  are  far  in  excess  of 
the  difference  in  the  cost  of  production;  and  when  the  tariff 
duties  exceed  the  difference  in  the  cost  of  production  at 
home  and  abroad  they  are  of  necessity  levied  for  the  sole 
purpose  of  protecting  the  manufacturer's  profits,  which  can- 
not be  justified  under  any  circumstances;  for  when  the  manu- 
facturer has  a  fair  field  on  equal  terms  with  competitors,  he 
should  be  required  to  rely  on  his  own  resources,  energy  and 
business  judgment  to  successfully  meet  his  competitors  and 
drive  them  from  the  field.  Whenever  you  agree  to  a  doctrine 
that  we  are  entitled  to  a  protective  tariff  wall  to  prevent 
competition,  you  have  laid  the  foundation  stone  to  create 
monopoly  and  to  unduly  and  unjustly  lay  burdens  upon  the 
masses  of  the  people. 

PARTY  LINES  ARE  CLEAR 

The  dividing  line  between  the  positions  of  the  two  great 
parties  of  this  country  is  very  clear  and  easily  ascertained 
in  theory.  Where  the  tariff  rate  balances  the  differences  in 
cost  at  home  and  abroad,  including  an  allowance  for  the 
difference  in  freight  rates,  the  tariff  must  be  competitive,  and 
from  that  point  downward  to  the  lowest  tariff  that  can  be 
levied  it  will  continue  to  be  competitive  to  a  greater  or  less 
extent.  Where  competition  is  not  interfered  with  by  levying 
the  tax  above  the  highest  competitive  point,  the  profits  of  the 
manufacturer  are  not  protected.  On  the  other  hand,  when 
the  duties  levied  at  the  custom-house  equalize  the  difference 
in  cost  at  home  and  abroad  and,  in  addition  thereto,  are  high 
enough  to  allow  the  American  manufacturer  to  make  a  profit, 
his  competitor  cannot  enter  the  field  and  we  have  invaded 
the  domain  of  the  protection  of  profits.  Some  men  assert 
that  the  protection  of  reasonable  profits  to  the  home  manu- 
facturer should  be  commended  rather  than  condemned,  but 
the  destruction  of  any  profit  must  of  necessity  have  a  ten- 
dency to  destroy  competition  and  create  monopoly,  whether 
the  profit  protected  is  reasonable  or  unreasonable. 

FOREIGN  INVASION  COSTLY 

It  should  be  borne  in  mind  that  to  establish  a  business  in 
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a  foreign  country  requires  a  vast  outlay  both  in  time  and 
capital.  Should  the  foreign  manufacturer  attempt  to 
establish  himself  in  this  country  he  must  advertise  his  goods, 
establish  selling  agencies  and  points  of  distribution  before 
he  can  successfully  conduct  his  business.  After  he  has  done 
this,  if  the  home  producer  is  protected  by  a  law  that  not  only 
equals  the  difference  in  cost  of  production  at  home  and 
abroad,  but  also  protects  a  reasonable  or  unreasonable  profit, 
it  is  only  necessary  for  him  to  drop  his  prices  slightly  below 
the  point  that  the  law  has  fixed  to  protect  his  profits  and 
his  competitor  must  retire  from  the  country  or  become  a 
bankrupt,  because  if  he  continued  to  compete  he  would  now 
have  to  sell  his  goods  at  a  loss.  The  foreign  competitor 
having  retired,  the  home  producer  can  raise  his  prices  to  any 
level  that  home  competition  would  allow,  and  it  is  not  prob- 
able that  the  foreigner  who  has  already  been  driven  out  of 
the  country  would  again  return,  no  matter  how  inviting  the 
field,  as  long  as  a  law  remained  on  the  statute  books  to 
enable  his  competitor  to  again  put  him  out  of  business. 

Thirty  or  forty  years  ago,  when  we  had  numbers  of  small 
manufacturers,  when  there  was  honest  competition  without 
an  attempt  to  restrict  trade,  the  home  market  was  more  than 
able  to  consume  the  production  of  our  mills  and  factories. 
The  danger  and  injury  to  the  consumer  in  this  country  was 
not  so  great  or  apparent  as  it  is  today,  when  the  control  of 
many  great  industries  has  been  concentrated  in  the  hands  of 
a  few  men  or  a  few  corporations,  because  domestic  competi- 
tion was  prohibited.  When  we  cease  to  have  competition 
at  home  and  the  law  prohibits  competition  from  abroad  by 
protecting  profits,  there  is  no  relief  for  the  consumer  except 
to  appeal  for  Government  regulation.  There  is  no  more 
reason  or  justice  in  the  Government  attempting  to  protect 
the  profits  of  the  manufacturers  and  producers  in  this  coun- 
try than  there  would  be  to  protect  the  profits  of  the  merchant 
or  the  lawyer,  the  banker  or  the  farmer,  or  the  wages  of 
the  laboring  man.  In  almost  every  line  of  industry  in  the 
United  States  we  have  as  great  natural  resources  to  develop 
as  any  country  in  the  world.  Which  course  is  wise  for  the 
Government  to  take,  one  that  demands  the  protection  of 
profits — the  continued  policy  of  hothouse  growth  for  our 
industries — the  stagnation  of  development  that  follows  where 
competition  ceases,  or  that  of  a  gradual  and  insistent  reduc- 
tion of  our  tariff  rates  to  a  basis  where  the  American  manu- 
facturer must  meet  honest  competition — where  he  must  de- 
velop his  business  along  the  best  and  most  economic  lines, 
where  when  he  fights  at  home  to  control  his  market  he  is 
forging  the  way  in  the  economic  development  of  his  business 
to  extend  his  trade  in  the  markets  of  the  world?  The  future 
growth  of  our  great  industries  lies  beyond  the  seas. 

PERIOD  OF  EXCLUSION  PASSED 

A  just  equalization  of  the  burdens  of  taxation  and  honest 
competition  are  economic  truths;  they  are  not  permitted 
today  by  the  laws  of  our  country.  We  must  face  towards 
these  economic  truths  and  not  away  from  them. 

The  Democratic  party  is  not  in  favor  of  going  to  free 
trade  conditions  or  of  being  so  radical  in  its  legislation  as  to 
injure  legitimate  business,  but  it  realizes  that  the  period  of 
exclusion  has  passed  and  the  era  of  honest  competition  is 
here.  It  proposes  to  approach  the  solution  of  the  problem 
involved  with  the  determination  to  do  what  is  right,  what  is 
reasonable  and  what  is  just. 
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Truth    About    Schedule    K    Which    Senator 
Aldrich  Calls  "The  Citadel  of  Protection" 


PRESENT  TARIFF  A  SYSTEM  OF  FAVORS 

(From  Woodrow  Wilson's  speech  accepting  the  Democratic 
nomination.) 

The  tariff  question,  as  dealt  with  in  our  time  at 
any  rate,  has  not  been  business.  It  has  been  poli- 
tics. Tariff  schedules  have  been  made  up  for  the 
purpose  of  keeping  as  large  a  number  as  possible  of 
the  rich  and  influential  manufacturers  of  the  country 
in  a  good  humor  with  the  Republican  party,  which 
desired  their  constant  financial  support.  The  tariff 
has  become  a  system  of  favors,  which  the  phrase- 
ology of  the  schedule  was  often  deliberately  con- 
trived to  conceal.  It  becomes  a  matter  of  business, 
of  legitimate  business,  only  when  the  partnership 
and  understanding  it  represents  is  between  the 
leaders  of  Congress  and  the  whole  people  of  the 
United  States,  instead  of  between  the  leaders  of 
Congress  and  small  groups  of  manufacturers  de- 
manding special  recognition  and  consideration. 
That  is  why  the  general  idea  of  representative 
government  becomes  a  necessary  part  of  the  tariff 
question.  Who,  when  you  come  down  to  the  hard 
facts  of  the  matter,  have  been  represented  in  recent 
years  when  our  tariff  schedules  were  being  dis- 
cussed and  determined,  not  on  the  floor  of  Congress, 
for  that  is  not  where  they  have  been  determined, 
but  in  the  committee  rooms  and  conferences?  That 
is  the  heart  of  the  whole  affair.  Will  you,  can  you, 
bring  the  whole  people  into  the  partnership  or  not? 
No  one  is  discontented  with  representative  govern- 
ment; it  falls  under  question  only  when  it  ceases  to 
be  representative.  It  is  at  bottom  a  question  of 
good     faith     and     morals. 


EVERY  one  in  the  United  States  is  interested  in  the 
woolen  schedule  because  nearly  every  one  uses  wool 
in  some  form,  and  because  the  high  protective  duties  on  wool 
make  it  possible  for  manufacturers  to  substitute  shoddy  and 
other  cheap  material  for  wool,  for  which  the  consumers, 
however,  pay  the  same  prices  as  for  woolen  goods.  Every 
one  in  the  country,  including  the  manufacturers  of  woolen 
goods,  knew  that  when  the  Republican  party  was  elected 
in  1908  pledged  by  its  President  to  revision  downward  that 
the  duties  on  wool  were  too  high  and  should  be  reduced. 
The  country  expected  and  had  a  right  to  expect  that  they 
would  be  reduced. 

Senator  Aldrich  stated  in  the  United  States  Senate,  how- 
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ever,  that  the  woolen  schedule  in  the  Payne-Aldrich  bill  of 
1909  was  copied  from  the  woolen  schedule  of  the  Dingley 
bill  word  for  word. 

On  January  1,  1912,  the  total  number  of  sheep  in  the 
country  was  52,362,000,  the  value  thereof  $181,170,000. 

For  the  year  ending  June  30,  191 1,  the  total  production  of 
wool  in  the  country  was  318,549,900  pounds,  the  net  foreign 
import  retained  for  consumption  was  129,441,942,  and  the 
total  consumption,  domestic  and  foreign,  was  447,989,842 
pounds  of  which  the  foreign  represented  28.89  Per  cent., 
slightly  over  one-fourth. 

The  value  of  wool  and  manufactures  of  wool  dutiable 
imported  during  1910  was  $79,745,252,  the  duties  collected 
amounted  to  $41,904,850,  the  average  ad  valorem  rate  being 
59.23  per  cent.  For  191 1  the  value  of  imports  was  only  $48,- 
395,411;  the  duties  thereon  amounted  to  $28,982,493  or  59.89 
per  cent,  average  ad  valorem — nearly  three-fifths  of  the 
total  value. 

The  estimated  value  of  wool  products  consumed  in  the 
United  States  is  $575,000,000  in  1912.  It  is  not  fair  to 
assume  that  the  woolen  manufacturers  are  able  to  charge  the 
consumer  higher  prices  to  the  per  cent,  of  the  tariff,  but 
it  is  most  conservative  to  estimate  that  they  can  charge 
him  at  least  half  as  much  again  as  they  could  charge  with- 
out protective  tariffs. 

If  we  take  only  the  $28,982,493  duties  collected  on  wool 
and  manufactures  therof,  in  191 1,  and  estimate  that  one- 
third  of  the  total  value  of  the  goods  manufactured  in  this 
country  conservatively  placed  for  191 1  at  $525,000,000  rep- 
resents the  surplus  due  to  the  tariff  we  have  the  HUGE 
TOTAL  OF  $203,982,493,  IN  SURPLUS  PRICES  EX- 
TORTED FROM  THE  CONSUMERS  OF  WOOLEN 
GOODS  IN  THE  COUNTRY  this  year,  1912.  This  is 
equal  to  a  per  capita  enforced  contribution  of  $2.17  for 
every  one  of  the  94,000,000  people  of  the  country  for  the 
benefit  of  the  wool  growers  and  woolen  manufacturers. 

A  bulletin  on  the  manufactures  of  the  United  States 
Census  Department  gives  the  total  number  of  persons  em- 
ployed in  the  manufacture  of  woolen,  worsted,  felt  goods, 
and  wool  hats,  in  1909  as  168,722.  The  total  wages  paid 
these  workers  was  $72,427,000,  an  average  of  $429.26. 

A  better  idea  of  the  low  wages  paid  to  workers  in  this 
highly  protected  industry  is  found  in  the  reports  of  the 
Federal  Immigration  Commission: 

"WOOLEN  AND  WORSTED  MANUFACTURING" 

"The  woolen  and  worsted  goods  manufacturing  industry  was  investi- 
gated in  the  North  Atlantic  States.  Detailed  information  was  secured  for 
23,388  employees,  and  440  households,  the  heads  of  which  were  employed 
in  the  industry,  were  extensively  studied.  Of  the  total  number  of  em- 
ployees, 61.9  per  cent,  were  of  foreign  birth,  24.4  per  cent,  were  of  native 
birth  but  of  foreign  father,  and  13.7  per  cent,  were  native-born  persons  of 
native  father.  The  South  Italians  with  3,301  reporting,  the  Poles  with 
2,159,  afld  the  North  Italians  with  1,700,  were  the  three  principal  races 
of  recent  immigration  engaged  in  the  industry,  while  the  English  with 
3,783,  the  French  Canadians  with  3,429  and  the  Irish  with  2,612  were  the 
races  of  old  immigration  represented  in  the  largest  numbers.  The  average 
weekly  wage  of  the  male  employees  18  years  of  age  or  over  was  $10.49, 
and  of  the  female  employees  $8.18.  The  average  annual  earnings  of  male 
heads  of  families  who  were  employed  in  the  industry  were  $400  and  of 
all  the  males  18  years  of  age  or  over  in  the  households  studied,  $346.  The 
average  annual  income  of  families  the  heads  of  which  were  working  in  the 
industry  was  $661.  Slightly  less  than  one-fourth  or  24.9  per  cent,  of  the 
families  studied  derived  their  entire  income  from  the  earnings  of  husbands, 
while  14.9  per  cent,  were  supported  by  the  earnings  of  husbands  and  the 
payments  of  boarders  or  lodgers,  and  13. 1  per  cent,  by  the  earnings  of  hus- 
bands  and   contributions   of  children." 

"Of  the  total  number  of  native-born  employees  20  years  of  age  or 
over  42.6  per  cent,  and  of  the  foreign-born  57  per  cent,  were  married. 
Only  84.2   per  cent,  of  the  foreign-born  employees  were  able  to  read  and 
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82. s  per  cent,  able  to  both  read  and  write.  Only  48.2  per  cent,  of  the 
total  number  of  foreign-born  employees  of  non-English  speaking  races 
were  able  to  speak  English.  Of  the  foreign-born  21  years  of  age  or  over 
who  had  been  in  the  United  States  five  years  or  more  only  31.6  per  cent, 
were  naturalized,  and  20.9  per  cent,  were  in  possession  of  first  papers. 
ONLY  4.1  PER  CENT.  OF  THE  FOREIGN-BORN  WAGE-EARNING 
MALES,  AS  CONTRASTED  WITH  21.9  PER  CENT.  OF  THE 
NATIVE-BORN,  WERE  AFFILIATED  WITH  LABOR  ORGANIZA- 
TIONS." 

If  protection  ever  protects  the  workers  it  should  be  in 
industries  highly  protected.  But  in  the  protected  woolen 
industry  only  about  one  twenty-fifth  of  the  foreign-born 
wage  earning  males,  investigated  by  the  Immigration  Com- 
mission, and  only  about  one-fifth  of  the  native-born  were 
affiliated  with  the  labor  organizations  and  the  average  an- 
nual earnings  of  male  heads  of  families  who  were  em- 
ployed in  the  industry  were  $400  and  of  all  males  18  years 
of  age  or  over  in  the  households  were  $346.  Compare 
these  wages  with  the  wages  in  other  industries  as  re- 
ported  by    the    Immigration    Commission. 

AVERAGE  ANNUAL  EARNINGS. 

Male  Heads  Average   An- 

Males  Over       of  Fami-  nual  Family 

18.                   lies.  Income. 

Woolen  and  worsted   manufacturing...      $346                  $400  $661 

Slaughtering  and  meat  packing 557                     578  781 

Collar,    shirt    and    cuff    manufacturing.        637                    662  861 

Manufacture  of  boots  and  shoes 502                     573  765 

Glove     manufacturing 625                    650  904 

Oil    refining... 591                     662  828 

The  v/ages  paid  in  the  Lawrence  mills  and  the  evidence 
brought  out  before  the  Congressional  Investigating  Com- 
mittee reveal  the  deplorable  conditions  of  "protected 
workers." 

Mr.  Lipson  (a  witness) — "I  stated  that  I  made  as  much  money  in  one 
week  as  I  used  to  make  in  a  week  and  a  half.  Of  course  I  wish  I  would 
have  that  money.  But  I  must  tell  you  that  the  speed  was  speeded  up  not 
by  the  engineer,  but  it  was  speeded  up  from  the  boss  down  to  the  weaver, 

for  instance '" 

Mi.  Chairman — "You  mean  instructions  to  work  faster?" 
Mr.  Lipson — "Yes;  for  instance,  there  are  belts  that  run  the  wheels 
of  the  machinery  in  every  room.  That  belt  since  the  1st  of  January  was 
speeded  up  by  putting  some  kind  of  soap  on  it,  or  whatever  it  is  called, 
and  it  was  running  with  a  much  faster  speed  than  it  used  to  be;  in  fact 
that  we  could  not  attend  to  the  work.  But  it  is  also  speeded  up  by  the 
loom  fixer — the  one  that  fixed  the  weaving  machines,  because  he  gets  the 
premium  when  more  cloth  comes  off  from  that  machine  and  the  second 
hand  in  that  room  gets  the  premium  when  more  comes  on  in  that  room. 
IT  IS  A  PREMIUM  JUST  ON  THE  WORKING  MAN,  THAT  ONE 
PUSH  THE  OTHER,  ONE  IS  TRYING  ON  THE  OTHER,  TELL 
HIM  TO  GO  AHEAD  AND  MAKE  THE  MACHINE  FASTER  AND 
FASTER,  AND  SO  THEY  DO.  Many  people  work  a  week  or  two  and 
have  to  stay  out  a  week  and  spend  half  a  week's  wages  for  doctors  and 
medicine,  and  in  spite  of  that,  they  have  a  premium  system  that  kills 
the  people  there  by  inches,  not  at  once — we  haven't  got  that  lucky  chance 
like  a  miner — he  is  killed  at  once — we  are  killed  by  inches  every  day ; 
for  instance,  the  speed  usually  used  to  run  fast  enough  all  the  time,  but 
the  premium  was  a  thing  to  compel  the  man,  woman  or  child  to  speed  up 
themselves,  and  the  weaver,  if  he  does  not  make  the  premium  a  month,  he 
is  called  up  to  the  office  and  told,  or  to  the  second  hand  and  told  'Now 
you  know  that  you  did  not  make  as  much  premium  this  month,  and  look 
out  for  the  next  month  if  you  want  to  keep  this  job.'  No  matter  if  the 
man  is  sick,  or  the  woman  is  sick,  she  is  compelled  to  stay  at  the  machine 
in  order  not  to  lose  the  job.  I  know  it,  that  many  a  time  I  not  only  did 
not " 

AMERICAN  WOOLEN  CO. 

Charles  Dhooghe.  Lives  at  10  Caulkins  Court,  age  16. 
Worked  as  bobbin  boy  in  the  weaving  department.  Steady 
and  well  liked  by  employer.  Started  September  27,  191 1; 
worked  until  January  12,   1912,  went  out  with  strikers. 

Total 
Hours.         Rate.         wages. 

Sept.  30,  191 1 56  $0.0893  $5.00 

Dec.  9,    191 1 45f£  0.0893  4.09 

Jan.  13,  1912 4314  0.0893  3-86 

(Some  weeks  omitted.) 
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The  protected  woolen  manufacturers  prefer  to  have 
children  work  at  lower  wages. 

It  must  not  be  forgotten  either  that  one  important  cause 
of  the  strike  was  the  reduction  of  the  working  hours  per 
week  from  56  to  54,  which  the  companies  gave  as  a  reason 
for  reducing  wages. 

The  following  table  shows  the  price  per  hour  and  the 
price  per  week  before  the  strike  and  the  increase  to  each 
class  of  operatives  in  the  Lawrence  Mills: 

Increase  Increase 

Hour  Week  amount  per  cent. 

9c.  $4.86  $1.08  22% 

9^c.  5.13  1.08  21% 

10c.  5.40  .81  15% 

io^c.  5-67  .         .81  14% 

lie.  594  .67  10% 

JilAc.  6.21  .67  10% 

12c.  6.48  .54                                    8.3% 

14c.  7-56  .54                                     7-i% 

180  9-72  .54                                       5-5% 

20c.  10.30  .54                                          5% 

The  following  table  prepared  by  Senator  Stone  shows 
how  carefully  Schedule  K  in  the  Payne-Aldrich  bill  was  de- 
signed to  fleece  the  consumer.  It  shows  the  article,  the 
rate,  actual  and  computed  ad  valorem  duty  and  the  revenue 
for  1910  of  all  the  articles  in  Schedule  K  from  which  the 
revenue  in  1910  was  nearly  $42,000,000. 

PAYNE 

WOOL  Actual  and 

Hair  of  the  camel,   goat,   alpaca,   or  computed         Revenue 

other    like    animal,    and    manufac-  ad  valorem  for 

tures  of —  Rate  1910  1910 

Class    1    (present   law) 
Unwashed  wool,  on  the  skin...  .10c    per    lb.  57.71%  $403,811.29 

Not   on   the   skin 11c    per    lb.  47.24%        11,879,578.40 

Class   2    (present  law) 
Washed     and     unwashed     wool, 

not   on   the   skin 12c   per    lb.         47.52%         2,966,471.37 

Hair    of    the    Angora    goat,    alpaca, 
and  other  like  animals — 

Washed   and   unwashed 12c   per    lb.         34.61%  236,030.22 

Class   3    (present  law) 
Valued   12  cents  or  less  per   lb. 
Washed     and     unwashed     wool, 

on  the   skin 3c    per    lb.  32.14%  41.735-42 

Not  on  the  skin 4c    per    lb.         36.30%         3.332,043.78 

Valued  at  over  12  cents  per  lb. 
Washed     and     unwashed     wool, 

not  on  the  skin 7c    per    lb.  4°-53%  2,128,584.36 

Scoured  camel's  hair — Russian — 

Washed   and  unwashed 7c    per    lb.         47-63%  40,722.15 

Total  wool,  etc.,  unmanufactured...  44-31%       21,128,728.74 

Yarns    made    wholly    or    in    part    of 
wool — 

Valued   at   more   than   30   cents 

per   lb 38^<c  per  lb. 

Carpets  woven  whole  for  rooms  and      and  40%  82.38%  269,251.43 

Oriental,     Berlin,     Aubuson,     Ax- 
minster  and  other  similar  rugs.  .  .  .90c  per  sq.  yd. 
Cloths,    woolen  or  worsted —  and  40%  60.57%         2,660,723.16 

Valued    at    above    40    and    not 

above   70   cents   per   lb 44c  per  lb. 

and  50%  123.55%  338,831.44 

Valued  at  over  70  cents  per   lb.. 44c  per  lb. 
Dress  goods,  women's  and  children's      and  55%  96.02%         S'S9S>^77-'1^ 

coat    linings,     Italian    cloths    and 
goods  of  similar  description.    The 
warp   consisting   wholly   of   cotton 
or  other  vegetable  materials,  with 
the   remainder  of  the   fabric   com- 
posed wholly  or  in  part  of  wool — 
V/eighing   4   ounces  or  less   per 
sq.    yd.      Valued    at    not    ex- 
ceeding 15c  per  sq.   yd.      Not 

above  70c  per   lb 7c  per  sq.  yd. 

and  50%  103.73%  1,842,517.96 

Valued  at  more  than  15c  per  sq. 

yd.      Not  above  70c  per  lb...  . 8cpersq.  yd. 

and  50%  97-72%  49.535-03 

Above   70c   per   lb 8c  per  sq.  yd. 

Weighing  over  4  oz.  per  sq.  yd.       and  55%  94.49%  1,044,080.02 

Valued  at  over  70c.  per  lb...  .44c  per  lb. 

and  50%  less  5%    98.01%  159,592. 93 
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Composed     wholly     or     in    part    of 
wool — 

Weighing  4  oz.    or  less   per   sq. 

yd.    Valued  above  70c  per  lb.  .  11c  per  sq.  yd. 
Weighing  over  4  oz.  per  sq.  yd.       and  55%  104.69%  3,37'. 999-09 

Valued   at   above   40   and   not 

above  70c  per   lb 44c  per   lb. 

and  50%  120.47%  322,872.85 

Valued  at  over  70c   per   lb 44c  per   lb. 

Wearing    apparel,    clothing,     ready-       and  55%  101.88%         2,478,327.45 

made,  and  articles  of  wearing  ap- 
parel, made  up  or  manufactured 
wholly  or  in  part,  not  specially 
provided  for — 

Knitted    articles 44c  per   lb. 

Other  clothing,  ready-made,  and  ar-       and  60%  95-5°%  338,556.21 

tides  of  wearing  apparel,  made  up 
or     manufactured     wholly     or     in 

part    44C  Per   1d- 

All    other    manufactures,    wholly    or      and  60%  77-°9%         1,043. 043-32 

in  part  wool — 

Valued    at    above    40c    and    not 

more  than   70c   per   lb 44c  per  tb. 

and  50%  131-44%  82,789.47 

Valued   above    70c   per    lb 44c  per   lb. 

and  55%  86.91%  284,590.75 

Total  manufactures  of  wool,  etc....  90.12%       20,771,964.26 

Total  revenue  from  Schedule  K,  year  ending  June  30,  1910,  includes 
duties  collected  at  20  per  cent,  lower  rate  on  articles  imported  from   Cuba. 

Total  wools,   etc.,   and  manufactures  of $41,900,693 

Average   ad   valorem,    per   cent 59-23 

NOTE: — Class  1  includes  merino,  mestiza,  metz,  or  metis  wools,  or 
other  wools  of  Merino  blood,  immediate  or  remote,  down  clothing  wools, 
and  wools  of  like  character  with  any  of  the  preceding,  including  Bagdad, 
China  lamb's  wool,  Castel  Branco,  Adrianople  skin  wool  or  butcher  or 
butcher's  wool,  and  such  as  have  heretofore  been  usually  imported  into  the 
United  States  from  Buenos  Ayres,  New  Zealand,  Australia,  Cape  of  Good 
Hope,  Russia,  Great  Britain,  Canada,  Egypt,  Morocco  and  elsewhere,  and 
all   wools   not  hereinafter   included   in   classes   2   and   3. 

Class  2  includes  Leicester,  Cotswold,  Lincolnshire,  Down  combing 
wools,  Canada  long  wools,  or  other  like  combing  wools  of  English  blood, 
usually  known  by  the  terms  herein  used,  and  also  hair  of  the  camel, 
Angora  goat,  alpaca,   and  other  like  animals. 

Class  3  includes  Donskoi,  native  South  American,  Cordova,  Valparaiso, 
native  Smyrna,  Russian  camel's  hair,  and  all  such  wools  of  like  character 
as  have  been  heretofore  usually  imported  into  the  United  States  from 
Turkey,   Greece,   Syria  and  elsewhere. 

PROTECTIVE  DUTIES  ON  WOOL 

Mr.  Samuel  S.  Dale,  editor  of  the  Textile  World  Record 
and  expert  adviser  on  wool  to  the  Tariff  Board,  submitted 
the  following  statement  to  the  Ways  and  Means  Commit- 
tee: 

"By  the  expenditure  of  considerable  labor  we  have  calculated  the 
extreme  and  average  prices  of  about  80,000,000  pounds  of  Australian.  Cape 
and  South  American  wool  sold  recently  at  auction  in  London.  Liverpool 
and  Australia,  and  applied  the  Dingley  duties  with  the  following  results: 

"Sixty  million  pounds  of  Cape  and  Australian  wool  sold  at  London  in 
January  and   February,    1909: 

Price  per  lb.  Dingley  Duty 

Highest    price    unwashed 47c  11c  23% 

Lowest    price    unwashed 2c  nc  550% 

Average    of    unwashed 18. 6c  11c  59% 

Highest  price  of  washed 99c  22c  22% 

Lowest   price   of   washed 3c  22c  733% 

Average   of   washed 17c  22c  129% 

Highest   price    scoured 63c  33c  52% 

Lowest   price    scoured 8c  33c  412% 

Average  of  scoured 26.4c  33c  125% 

"Two  million  five  hundred  thousand  pounds  of  South  American  wool 
sold  at  Liverpool,   England,   December  22,   1908: 

Price  per  lb.  Dingley  Duty 

Highest    price    unwashed 21c  11c  52% 

Lowest   price    unwashed 6^4c  11c  169% 

Average   price   unwashed 14.8c  11c  74% 

"Fifteen  million  pounds  Australian  wool  sold  at  Sydney,  Melbourne 
and  Geelong,  December  5,   1908: 

Price  per  lb.  Dingley  Duty 

Highest   price    unwashed 39c  nc  28% 

Lowest    price    unwashed 3zAc  nc  3T4% 

Average   price   unwashed 17c  nc  65% 

Highest   price    scoured 4o^c  33c  81% 

Lowest  price   scoured 6YzC  33c  507% 

Average  price  scoured 24c  33c  137% 
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"The  three  exhibits,  covering  nearly  80,000,000  pounds  of  wool,  give 
a  good  idea  of  what  the  real  Dingley  duty  on  wool  is.  They  show  that 
this  duty  on  wool  is  as  low  as  22  per  cent,  on  certain  high  grades,  and  as 
high  as  733  per  cent,  on  low  grades:  and  that  the  average  is  approximately 
70  per  cent,  on  unwashed  wool  and  130  per  cent,  on  washed  and  scoured 
wools." 

So  also  as  stated  by  the  same  writer  in  the  Textile  World 
Record   (April,   1909). 

"The  33  cent  rate  on  scoured  wool  is  equally  unjustifiable.  The  labor 
cost  of  scouring  wool  amounts  to  less  than  a  cent  a  pound,  and  can  be 
ignored  when  illustrating  the  inequality  of  the  tariff  on  grease  and  scoured 
wool.  If  a  lot  of  wool  shrinks  66  2-3  per  cent,  the  33  cent  duty  on  the 
scoured  weight  is  equal  to  exactly  the  11  cent  duty  on  the  grease  weight. 
But  a  very  large  part  of  the  world's  clip  shrinks  less  than  66  2-3  per  cent. 
and  on  such  wools  the  33  per  cent,  rate  on  the  scoured  weight  is  in  excess 
of  the  11  cent  duty  on  the  grease  weight.  The  following  comparison  of 
the  tariff  on  the  grease  and  scoured  weight  of  a  lot  of  wool  shrinking 
33/^   per  cent.,   scoured  by  us,  illustrates  this  inequality  in  the   Payne  bill. 

Total  Increase  Labor 

duty                  of  duty  cost 

10,000  lbs.    in   grease $1,100.00  

6,652    lbs.    scoured 2,195.16  $1,095.16  $80.99 

"Certainly  the  scourer  of  such  wools,  with  a  tariff  of  $1,095.16  to  pro- 
tect a  process  costing  $80.99  for  labor,  need  have  no  fear  of  foreign  com- 
petition. 

SORTED    WOOL 

"It  is  not  necessary  to  scour  wool  of  Class  1  and  2  to  double  the  Pays* 
duty.  Sorting  it  into  different  qualities  has  that  effect,  as  provided  by  the 
following  section. 

"364.  The  duty  upon  wool  of  the  sheep  or  hair  of  the  camel,  Angora 
goat,  alpaca,  and  other  like  animals,  of  classes  1  and  2,  which  shall  be 
imported  in  any  other  than  ordinary  condition,  or  which  has  been  sorted 
or  increased  in  value  by  the  rejection  of  any  part  of  the  original  fleece, 
shall  be  twice  the  duty  to  which  it  would  be  otherwise  subject:  Provided, 
That  skirted  wools  as  imported  in  1890  and  prior  thereto  are  hereby 
excepted. 

"After  wool  is  sorted  some  of  the  grades  are  worth  more  than  the 
unsorted  price,  some  are  worth  less,  but,  whether  worth  more  or  less,  all 
after  sorting  are  subject  to  double  duty.  The  effect  of  the  Payne  Para- 
graph 364  is  shown  by  its  application  to  lot  of  wool  sorted  under  our 
supervision. 

Total  Increase  Labor 

duty  of  duty  cost 

10,618  lbs.   in   grease $1,167.98  

10,618    lbs.    sorted 2,335-96  $1,167.98  $65.99 

"IMPOSING  A  DUTY  OF  $1,167.98  ON  A  PRODUCT  BEARING 
A  LABOR  COST  OF  $65.99  IS  NOT  PROTECTION;  IT  IS  EXCLU- 
SION. ITS  SOLE  EFFECT  IS  TO  MAKE  ACCESS  TO  THE 
WORLD'S  WOOL  CLIP  IMPOSSIBLE.  And  at  this  point  it  might  be 
well  to  recall  the  following  plank  of  the  platform  in  accordance  with  which 
Mr.   Payne  stoutly  asserts  his  bill  has  been  framed: 

"In  all  tariff  legislation  the  true  principle  of  protection  is  best  main- 
tained by  the  imposition  of  such  duties  as  will  equal  the  difference  between 
the  cost  of  production  at  home  and  abroad,  together  with  a  reasonable 
profit  to  American  industries." 

HISTORY  OF  WOOL  SCHEDULE  K 

(Prepared  by  the  Carded  Woolen  Manufacturers'  Association.) 

April,  1866. — The  wool  growers  and  wool  manufacturers 
meet  at  Washington,  D.  C,  and  recommend  to  Congress 
a  tariff  on  wool  and  wool  goods. 

March  2,  1867. — The  Republican  Congress  passes  a  woolen 
tariff  law  substantially  the  same  as  that  recommended  the 
year  before  by  the  wool  growers  and  manufacturers. 

January,  1880. — Agitation  for  a  revision  of  the  tariff.  The 
National  Wool  Growers  Association  opposes  any  change  in 
Schedule  K  but  FAVORS  A  TARIFF  COMMISSION. 

February,  1880. — The  president  and  secretary  of  the  Na- 
tional Association  of  Wool  Manufacturers  interview  the 
President  of  the  United  States  and  obtain  assurances  as  to 
the  personnel  of  the  new  Tariff  Commission. 

March,  1880. — The  National  Association  of  Wool  Manu- 
facturers recommends  the  passage  of  the  tariE  commission 
bill  without  amendment. 

July,  1880. — The  National  Association  of  Wool  Manufac- 
turers circulates  among  manufacturers  a  petition  which  says: 
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"That  the  manufacturer  should  have  a  protective  duty 
sufficient  to  offset  the  high  cost  of  labor,  interest  and  taxes; 
that  the  present  tariff  (Schedule  K)  should  continue  until 
special  and  minute  information  from  experts  shall  indicate 
the  changes  that  can  safely  be  made;  that  the  best  method 
Df  obtaining  the  required  information  is  through  the  Eaton 
rariff  Commission." 

May  15,  1882. — A  Tariff  Commission  authorized  by  act 
af  Congress. 

May,  1882. — John  L.  Hayes,  secretary  of  the  National 
Association  of  Wool  Manufacturers,  appointed  president  of 
the  Tariff  Commission.  LATER  HE  IS  MADE  CHAIR- 
MAN OF  THE  SUB-COMMITTEE  TO  PREPARE  THE 
WOOLEN  AND  WORSTED  SCHEDULES. 

1882. — John  L.  Hayes,  secretary  of  the  National  Asso- 
ciation of  Wool  Manufacturers,  and  president  of  the  United 
States  Tariff  Commission,  addresses  as  secretary  the  Tariff 
Commission  of  which  he  is  president,  and  recommends  a 
schedule  of  duties  on  woolens. 

December,  1882. — Report  of  the  Tariff  Commission  sent 
to  Congress. 

March  3,  1883. — Tariff  bill  passed  increasing  some  rates 
in  Schedule  K,  and  making  reductions  that  did  not  help  the 
consumer. 

October  1,  1890. — The  McKinley  bill  is  passed  by  a  Re- 
publican Congress  increasing  duties  on  wool  goods.  The 
duty  on  worsted  tops,  manufactured  by  William  Whitman, 
president  of  the  National  Association  of  Wool  Manufac- 
turers, is  made  equal  to  the  duty  on  finished  cloths. 

August  27,  1894. — The  Wilson  bill,  passed  by  a  Demo- 
cratic Congress,  becomes  a  law,  revising  Schedule  K,  with 
free  wool  and  ad  valorem  duties  on  goods. 

March,  1897. — S.  N.  D.  North,  secretary  of  the  National 
Association  of  Wool  Manufacturers,  is  admitted  to  the  secret 
sessions  of  the  Senate  Finance  Committee  during  the  fram- 
ing of  the  Dingley  bill.  On  April  4,  1897,  Secretary  North 
writes  to  William  Whitman: 

"I  am  the  only  person  whom  the  committee  allows  in 
its  meetings." 

June  2,  1897. — William  Whitman  writes  to  Secretary 
North,  who  is  attending  the  tariff  sessions  of  the  Finance 
Committee: 

"We  all  depend  upon  you  to  watch  closely  our  interests." 
July    10,    1897. — William    Whitman    writes    to    Secretary 
North,  who  is  attending  the  tariff  sessions  of  the  Finance 
Committee: 

"I  depend  on  you,  dress  goods,  yarns  and  tops." 
July  25,  1897. — The  Dingley  bill  with  Schedule  K  practi- 
cally unchanged  becomes  a  law. 

1898.— THE  NATIONAL  ASSOCIATION  OF  WOOL 
MANUFACTURERS  PRESENTS  $5,000  TO  S.  N.  D. 
NORTH,  ITS  SECRETARY,  FOR  SERVICES  IN  CON- 
NECTION WITH  THE  REVISION  OF  THE  TARIFF. 
June,  1908. — Agitation  for  a  revision  of  the  tariff.  The 
Republican  national  convention  at  Chicago  pledges  the 
party  to  revise  the  tariff  to  equal  the  difference  between  the 
foreign  and  domestic  cost  of  production  plus  a  profit. 
THIS  IS  PRACTICALLY  THE  SAME  AS  THE  PROPO- 
SITION LAID  DOWN  BY  THE  NATIONAL  ASSO- 
CIATION OF  WOOL  MANUFACTURERS  IN  JULY, 
1880,  FOR  THE  REVISION  OF  THE  TARIFF. 

September  26,  1908.— William  H.  Taft,  Republican  candi- 
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date  for  president,  makes  the  following  pledge  in  a  speed 
at  St.  Paul: 

"I  am  here  to  plight  the  faith  of  the  Republican  part 
in  accordance  with  its  platform,  that  the  revision  will  b< 
honest  and  exact,  according  to  the  measure  stated  in  th 
platform." 

October  15,  1908. — Seven  men  from  the  National  Woo 
Growers  Association,  and  five  men  headed  by  William  Whit 
man  from  the  National  Association  of  Wool  Manufacturers 
meet  at  the  Palmer  House  in  Chicago  and  adopt  a  resolu 
tion  that: 

"IN  THE  COMING  REVISION  OF  THE  TARIF1 
THE  PRESENT  DUTIES,  BOTH  ON  WOOL  AN! 
WOOLEN  GOODS  BE  MAINTAINED  WITHOUT  RE 
DUCTION." 

May  4,  1909. — Senator  Dolliver  in  the  Senate  begins  th 
insurgent  attack  on  Schedule  K. 

August  5,  1909. — A  Republican  Congress  passes,  anc 
President  Taft  signs  the  Payne-Aldrich  bill,  which  leave 
Schedule  K  practically  unchanged. 

August  20,  1910. — President  Taft,  in  a  letter  to  Congress 
man  William  B.  McKinley,  states  that: 

"The  precise  difference  in  the  cost  of  production  sough 
for  is  not  capable  of  definite  ascertainment"  and  "all  tha 
even  the  most  scientific  person  can  do  is  to  exercise  his  bes 
judgment  in  reaching  a  conclusion." 

October  17,  1910. — William  Whitman,  president  of  the 
National  Association  of  Wool  Manufacturers  spends  four 
hours  with  the  Tariff  Board  at  Washington  and  then  issues 
the  following  statement: 

"I  opposed  the  Tariff  Commission  very  strongly,  but  the 
Tariff  Board  is  a  very  different  thing.  I  want  to  do  what  I 
can  to  show  my  appreciation  of  President  Taft.  I  believe 
he  means  well  and  is  doing  well,  and  I  am  ready  to  meet  him 
half-way." 

August  15,  191 1. — Passage  of  the  Underwood-La  Follette 
bill  to  revise  Schedule  K,  and  providing  for  duties  of  29  per 
cent,  on  wool  and  49  per  cent,  on  wool  goods. 

August  16,  1911.— PRESIDENT  TAFT  VETOES  THE  | 
UNDERWOOD-LA  FOLLETTE  BILL  TO  REVISE  j 
SCHEDULE  K  ON  THE  GROUND  THAT  THE  TARIFF  ; 
BOARD  HAS  NOT  YET  REPORTED. 

IS  THERE  A  WOOLEN  TRUST? 

Mr.  John  Moody  gives  the  following  answer  in  his  book,  . 
"The  Truth  About  the  Trusts": 

"AMERICAN      WOOLEN      COMPANY,"      "THE      WOOL      TRUST."— 

Incorporated  under  New  Jersey  laws,  March  29,  1899.    It  has  acquired  and 
now  owns  the  property  of  the  following  establishments : 

Washington  Mills,  Lawrence,  Mass. ;   National  and  Providence  Worsted     I 
Mills,   Providence,   R.    I.;    Saranac   Mills,    Blackstone,    Mass.;    Fulton   Mills, 
Fulton,   N.   Y. ;   Fitchburg  Mills,   Fitchburg,   Mass. ;    Beoli   Mills,   Fitchburg, 
Mass. ;  Valley  Mills,  Providence,  R.   I. ;   Riverside  Mills,  Providence,  R.   I. ; 
Assabet   Mills,    Maynard,    Mass.;    Sawyer   Mills,    Dover,    N.    H. ;    Bay   State     i 
Mills,  Lowell,  Mass. ;   Beaver  Brook  Mills,  Lowell,  Mass.  ;  Vassalboro  Mills, 
North   Vassalboro,   Me. ;    Puritan   Mills,   Plymouth,    Mass. ;   Anderson   Mills,     J 
Skowhegan,    Me.;    Kennebec   Mills,    Fairfield,   Me.;    Manton   Mills,    Manton, 
R.    I. ;    Anchor    Mills,    Harrisville,    R.    I. ;    Chase    Mills,    Webster,    Mass. ;     j 
Brown   Mills,    Dover,    Me. ;    Ray   Mills,    Franklin,    Mass. ;    Weybosset   Mills, 
Providence.    R.    I. ;    Baltic    Mills,    Enfield,    N.    H. ;    Moosup    Mills,    Moosup,     J 
Conn.;   Lebanon  Mills,   Lebanon,   N.   H.;   Prospect  Mills,   Lawrence,  Mass.,     ] 
and    Globe   Mills,    Lawrence,    Mass. 

Capital  stock  authorized,   $25,000,000   7  per  cent,   cumulative  preferred, 
and   $40,000,000   common   stock.     Par  value  $100.     Outstanding,   $20,000,000     I 
preferred   and   $29,501,000   common.     Par   value   $100.     Dividends   are   regu-     . 
larly  paid  on  the  preferred  stock. 
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Number   of  plants  absorbed,   27. 

Proportion  of  industry  controlled,  about  60  per  cent. 

Products:    Woolens,   worsteds,   etc.,   all   kinds. 

Element  of  monopoly:    Strong   (LARGE   TARIFF   BENEFITS). 

Total  capital  issued,  $49,501,000;   market  value,  $17,000,000. 

Mr.  Moody  states  that  this  year  (1912)  the  American 
Woolen  Company  has  acquired  or  contols  32  plants,  and 
that  its  total  capitalization,  outstanding  stocks  and  bonds  is 
$64,000,000. 

Mr.  William  M.  Wood,  President  of  this  gigantic  octo- 
pus,  describes  its  beneficent  operations  in  these  words: 

"With  such  a  combination  of  mills  and  capital  it  has  been  able  to 
effect  many  economic  improvements  in  manufacture  not  otherwise  possible. 
The  company  produces  a  large  amount  of  goods  suitable  for  all  classes — 
60,000  different  fabrics  and  styles  are  shown  each  year.  The  company  buys 
direct  its  own  raw  material ;  it  spins  its  own  yarn,  weaves  its  own  cloth, 
and  maintains  one  of  the  most  expensive  organizations  in  the  world  for  the 
disposal  of  its  fabrics  direct. 

"And  here  let  me  state  that  these  fabrics  are  sold  to  their  jobbers  at  a 
fixed  price,  and  by  an  iron-clad  agreement,  below  which  no  merchant  dare 
to  sell  the  same  or  cut  the  price.  If  he  does,  he  is  no  longer  a  customer 
of  the  American  Woolen  Co.,  as  he  would  not  be  permitted  to  receive  or 
handle  their  goods." 

Mr.  Wood,  when  speaking  before  the  National  Associa- 
tion of  Wool  Manufacturers,  February  1,  191 1,  in  Washing- 
ton, said: 

"Schedule  K,  much  maligned,  much  misunderstood,  if  properly  under- 
stood would  be  the  most  appreciated  of  any  schedule  in  the  tariff;  and  if 
all  schedules  in  the  tariff  were  so  scientifically  based  and  as  well  poised 
and  balanced  as  Schedule  K  it  would  be  the  most  remarkable  document 
next  to  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States  that  the  human  mind  has 
ever  produced.  Schedule  K  protects  labor  in  the  woolen  and  worsted  mills 
of    the    country. 

SENATOR    ALDRICH    DOESN'T    WANT    SCHEDULE    K 
REDUCED 

His  statement   in   the    Senate   defending   the   schedule: 

"There  is  no  Senator  sitting  upon  this  side  of  the  chamber,  there  is 
no  person  who  is  acquainted  with  the  tariffs  cf  this  or  any  other  country, 
who  does  not  know  that  an  assault  upon  the  wool  and  woolen  schedule 
of  this  bill  is  an  attack  upon  the  very  citadel  of  protection  and  the  lines 
of  defence  for  American  industries  and  American  labor.  If  the  Senate 
destroys  the  relation  in  that  schedule  or  destroys  the  schedule  itself,  you 
demoralize  the  whole  protective  system;  and  you  destroy  every  line  of 
defence  which  the  people  of  this  country  have  who  believe  in  the  protective 
policy." 

This  is  the  real  reason  why  President  Taft  has  twice 
vetoed  the  wool  bill — because  the  beneficiaries  of  the 
"citadel  of  protection"  are  the  sinews  of  war  for  protec- 
tionists. 

Will  the  voters  continue  their  own  destruction  or  vote 
for  Governor  Wilson  for  President  and  for  Democratic 
Congressmen  pledged  to  tariff  for  revenue  only,  and  to 
change  President  Taft's  policy  of  permitting  woolen  manu- 
facturers  to  extort  millions  of  dollars  annually  from  the 
consumers   of  the   country? 

PRESIDENT  TAFT'S  ADMISSION 

(Made  in  his  Winona  speech,  Sept.,  1°0°.) 

"When  it  came  to  the  question  of  reducing  the  duty  at  this  hearing 
in  this  tariff  bill  on  wool,  Mr.  Payne  in  the  House,  and  Mr.  Aldrich  in 
the  Senate,  found  that  in  the  Republican  party  the  interests  of  the  wool- 
growers  in  the  far  West  and  the  interests  of  the  woolen  (worsted)  manu- 
facturers in  the  East  and  in  other  States,  reflected  through  their  represent- 
atives in  Congress,  was  sufficiently  strong  to  defeat  any  attempt  to  change 
the  woolen  tariff  and  that  had  it  been  attempted  it  v/ould  have  beaten  the 
bill  reported  from   either  committee."     *     *     * 

"I  am  sorry  that  this  is  so  (that  the  combine  of  worsted  manufacturers 
and  wool  growers  was  strong  enough  to  defeat  the  bill  if  their  demands 
were  not  complied  with),  and  I  could  wish  that  it  had  been  otherwise. 
It  is  the  one  important  defect  in  the  Payne  tariff  bill  and  in  the  perform- 
ance of  the  promise  of  the  platform  to  reduce  rates  to  a  difference  in  the 
cost   of   production   with   reasonable   profit   to   the   manufacturer." 

"But,  as  I  have  already  said,  I  am  quite  willing  to  admit  that  allow- 
ing the  woolen  schedule  to  remain  where  it  is,  is  probably  not  a  compli- 
ance with  the  terms  of  the  platform  as  I  interpret  it,  and  as  it  is  generally 
understood." 
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President  Taft  admits  that  on  the  woolen  schedules,  the 
"citadel  of  protection,"  the  Republican  party  broke  faith 
with  the  people  of  the  country.  He  said:  "The  percentage 
of  duty  was  very  heavy — quite  beyond  the  difference  in  the 
cost  of  production,  which  was  not  then  regarded  as  a  neces- 
sary or  proper  limitation  on  protective  duties." 

In  spite  of  this  President  Taft  last  year  vetoed  the  bill 
reducing  duties  on  wool  and  woolen  goods  because  the 
Tariff  Board  had  not  yet  reported. 

President  Taft  is  never  at  a  loss  to  find  some  reason 
why  he  should  refuse  to  afford  relief  to  the  consumers  of 
the  country  from  the  extortions  of  woolen  prices.  On 
August  9,  1912,  with  an  expensive  campaign  ahead  of  him 
he  vetoed  the  compromise  wool  bill  worked  out  by  the 
House  and  the  Senate.  Of  course  he  couldn't  offer  the 
excuse  he  gave  when  he  vetoed  this  identical  bill  within 
a  year  previous — and  that  the  Tariff  Board  had  not  yet  re- 
ported.    He  therefore  evolved  this  reason: 

"Most  of  the  rates  in  the  submitted  bill  are  so  low  in  themselves  that 
if  enacted  into  the  law  the  inevitable  result  would  be.  irretrievable  injury 
to  the  wool-growing  industry,  the  enforced  idleness  of  much  of  our  wool- 
combing  and  spinning  machinery,  and  of  thousands  of  looms,  and  the 
consequent  throwing  out  of  employment  of  thousands  of  workmen."  Al- 
though President  Taft  has  admitted  that  "the  difference  between  the  cost 
of  production  in  this  and  foreign  countries"  cannot  be  secured  with  any 
scientific  accuracy,  he  again  gets  behind  this  proven  fallacy.  Driven  by 
the  exigencies  of  campaign  poverty  He  gives  the  woolen  manufacturers 
the  benefit  of  the  impossible  and  the  wool-consuming  public  th«:  burden 
of  unjust  prices.  He  writes  further  in  his  message  of  August  9,  vetoing 
the  wool  bill.  "I  shall  stand  by  my  pledge  to  maintain  a  degree  of  protec- 
tion necessary  to  offset  the  difference  in  the  cost  of  production  here  and 
abroad  and  WILL  HEARTILY  APPROVE  OF  ANY  BILL  RE- 
DUCING   DUTIES    TO   THIS    LEVEL." 

President  Taft  declares  that  the  reduction  in  duties  on 
raw  wool  ought  not  to  exceed  20  per  cent.  Do  the  workers 
of  the  country  who  are  paying  as  high  as  250  per  cent,  duties 
on  some  of  the  wool  used  in  their  clothing  think  that  20  per 
cent,  reduction  in  duties  is  enough? 

The  actual  average  ad  valorem  duty  on  all  wool  im- 
ported last  year  (191 1)  under  the  existing  tariffs  was  42.20 
per  cent.  Since  the  duty  on  some  grades  was  fairly  low,  20 
per  cent,  of  this  duty  would  make  33.76  per  cent.;  while  the 
average  duty  on  raw  wool  in  the  bill  President  Taft  vetoed 
was  20  per  cent,  or  less  than  5  points  under  his  arbitrary 
reduction. 

The  actual  average  ad  valorem  duty  on  all  wool  cloth 
imported  in  191 1  was  87.72%.  The  bill  President  Taft  vetoed 
the  second  time  on  August  9,  1912,  reduced  the  duty  to 
an  average  of  49%  or  about  twice  the  reduction  which  Presi- 
dent Taft  has  arbitrarily  set  so  as  to  have  an  excuse  for 
not  signing  any  tariff  bill  to  relieve  users  of  wool  and 
woolens. 

Chairman  Underwood  stated  in  his  tariff  speech,  March 
25,   1909: 

"During  the  hearings  (on  the  wool  bill)  several  gentlemen  appeared 
before  us  who  testified  that  they  had  been  engaged  in  the  manufacture  of 
woolen  goods  for  thirty  or  forty  years.  I  asked  these  witnesses  if  they 
could  recall  the  time  when  they  first  engaged  in  the  manufacture  of  woolen 
goods,  and  they  said  they  could.  I  asked  them  if  the  industry  prospered 
at  that  time,  and  they  said  it  did ;  and  I  asked  if  it  was  seemingly  as  pros- 
perous then  as  now,  and  they  said  it  was ;  and  yet  at  that  time  there  was 
all  the  way  from  20  to  30  per  cent,  of  importations  and  now,  under  the 
Dinglev  bill,  it  has  been  reduced  to  4  4/10  per  cent. 

"If  the  woolen  manufacturing  business  could  prosper  when  20  per  cent, 
of  importations  were  coming  into  this  country,  and  they  testified  that  it 
did,  why  can  not  they  prosper  to-day  with  a  fairly  competitive  tariff 
instead  of  a  practically  prohibitive  one?  The  Government  is  in  need  of 
revenue,  and  the  woolen  manufacturers  and  their  representatives  here  are 
not  willing  to  contribute  their  fair  portion  of  this  taxation  to  the  Treasury 
that  they  exact  from  the  people  by  a  prohibitive  tariff  that  enables  them  to 
increase   their   profits   and   avoid   competition." 
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If  Cotton  Goods  Are  Luxuries,  Can  Working 
People  Wear  Clothes? 


THE  TARIFF  IN  SUMMER  DRESS  FOR  HOT- 
WEATHER  READING 


A  fancy  wash  fabric  manufactured  in 
New  England  for  9  2-3  cents  a  yard  is 
sold  by  the  manufacturer  at  14%  cents 
— a  manufacturing  profit  of  47^  per 
cent.,  less  selling  expenses  of  5  or,  at 
most,  6  per  cent.  The  jobber  (whole- 
sale distributer)  adds  3%  cents — a 
profit  of  2254  per  cent.,  less  selling  ex- 
penses. The  retailer  adds  another  42.8 
per  cent.,  and  the  American  housewife 
gets  the  cloth  at  25  cents — cloth  that  in 
England  can  be  bought  retail  for  17 
cents,  identical  in  weave  and  quality! 
WHY? 

Cotton  curtain  scrim,  found  in  mil- 
lions of  homes,  is  made  in  America  at 
a  cost  that  gives  the  manufacturer 
ample  profit,  selling  it  to  the  print 
works  at  6  cents  a  yard.  The  print 
works  sells  to  the  jobber  at  10  1-3  cents, 
although  it  finishes  the  goods  at  a  cost 
of  1.37  cents.  The  jobber  adds  20  per 
cent.,  laying  down  the  curtain  scrim  to 
the  department  store  at  12%  cents. 
The  retailer  charges  the  American 
housewife  19  to  29  cents.  More  than 
likely  he  advertises  it  as  "IMPORTED" 
and  sells  it  for  the  top  price,  because 
the  tariff  is  so  high  that  the  genuine 
imported  goods  cannot  be  sold  for  less. 
It  costs  just  as  much  in  England  to 
make  this  curtain  material,  yet  the  Eng- 
lish retailer  sells  it  for  15.22  cents  (7^ 
pence)  a  yard,  against  19  to  29  cents 
under  the  American  tariff!  WHY? — N. 
Y.  World,  Aug.  12,  1912. 


PRESIDENT  TAFT,  in  his  notable  speech  at  Winona 
in  September,  1909,  said  regarding  the  Payne-Aldrich 
bill:  "There  has  been  no  increase  in  the  lower-priced  cot- 
tons, and  of  the  increases  the  high-priced  cottons  enter  into 
the  consumption  of  the  country  to  the  extent  of  $41,000,000." 
Raw  cotton  is  admitted  free.  During  the  year  ended  June 
30,  1911,  113,768,313  lbs.,  valued  at  $24,776,320,  were  imported, 
while  $66,996,551  worth  of  manufactures  of  cotton  were  im- 
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ported,  of  which  $26,204,159  were  dutiable  at  an  average  ad 
valorem  duty  of  47.04%,  and  yielded  a  revenue  of  $12,326,649. 
In  1910  (the  last  year  for  which  the  figures  are  available) 
the  production  of  cotton  in  the  United  States  amounted  to 
12,005,668  five  hundred-pound  bales,  the  exports  to  8,025,991 
bales — two-thirds  of  the  domestic  product — and  the  net  im- 
ports to  231,191  bales,  making  the  gross  consumption 
4,210,778  bales.  The  estimated  value  of  the  consumption 
of  cotton  in  the  country  in  1912  is  $839,000,000,  while  the 
values  of  domestic  cotton  exported  in  191 1  was  $585,318,869. 
The  total  value  of  manufactures  of  cotton  in  the  coun- 
try in  1910  was  $628,391,813,  while  in  1911  $40,851,918  worth 
was  exported. 

SUMMARY    OF    COTTON    TARIFF    HISTORY 

Under  the  first  tariff  act  of  1789  raw  cotton  was  admitted 
free  until  December  1,  1790,  when  it  was  taxed  at  3  cents 
per  pound,  cotton  goods  were  dutiable  at  five  per  cent. 
under  the  general  provisions,  and  "all  other  goods,  wares 
and  merchandise"  and  clothing  ready-made,  was  dutiable  at 
71/2  per  cent.,  ad  valorem.  Relatively  unimportant  changes 
were  made  until  the  Act  of  July,  1812,  which  imposed  an  addi- 
tional duty  of  100  per  cent,  on  the  permanent  duties  then 
existing  on  all  goods  imported,  and  the  law  of  February, 
1816,  imposing  42  per  cent,  additional  on  the  then  existing 
rates. 

The  law  of  May  19,  1828,  known  as  "the  tariff  of  abomina- 
tions," raised  the  minimum  valuation  on  cottons  to  35  cents, 
which  meant  a  considerable  advance. 

The  Act  of  July  14,  1832,  reduced  the  rate  on  most  manu- 
factures of  cotton  to  25  per  cent.,  and  the  Act  of  March  2, 
J833,  provided  for  still  further  reductions.  The  Walker 
revenue  tariff  of  1846  reduced  the  rate  on  cotton  goods  5  per 
cent,  from  the  30  per  cent,  duty  imposed  in  1842,  but  placed 
the  duty  on  clothing  ready-made  at  30  per  cent.  This  re- 
sulted in  surplus  revenues,  till  it  was  superseded  by  the  Act 
of  March  3,  1857,  which  reduced  the  rate  on  cotton  manu- 
factures to  24  per  cent. 

The  number  of  spindles  in  Massachusetts,  which  was  in 
1831  in  round  numbers  340,000,  was  over  800,000  in  1846,  and 
was  nearly  doubled  by  i860,  in  spite  of  the  low  duties,  hav- 
ing increased  to  1,600,000. 

The  war  acts  of  1861  and  1864  further  increased  the  du- 
ties on  cotton,  so  as  to  afford  greater  revenue.  Owing  to  the 
influence  of  Protectionists,  it  was  impossible  to  reduce  these 
rates  until  1872,  when  the  duties  on  cotton  were  reduced 
10  per  cent.  In  1875  the  high  protectionist  duties  were 
restored,  and  have  continued — with  the  exception  of  the 
three  years  when  the  Wilson  Act  of  1894  was  in  force — 
until  the  present. 

LABOR  CONDITIONS  IN  THE  COTTON  INDUSTRY 

A  bulletin  of  Manufactures  of  the  Census  Department 
shows  that  the  total  value  of  cotton  goods,  including  small 
wares,  manufactured  in  1909,  was  $628,392,000,  the  average 
number  of  wage  earners  employed  was  378,880,  the  average 
wage  paid  was  $350.66,  while  the  labor  cost  was  only  21.14 
per  cent,  of  the  total  value  of  products. 

The  average  weekly  wage  of  males  over  18  years  of  age 
was  $9.68,  but  there  was  much  unemployment,  so  that  the 
average  annual  earnings  of  male  heads  of  families  was  only 
$448  and  the  average  annual  family  income  was  only  $6.35, 


What  the  Tariff  Does  to  this 

Simple  Graduation  Frock 

The  Dotted  Swiss  in 
this  girls'  graduation 
gown  is  a  product  of  the 
mill  of  United  States 
Senator  Henry  F.  Lip- 
pitt,  of  Rhode  Island, 
successor  of  Senator 
Aldrich. 

The  Tariff  Board  re- 
port shows  that  it  costs 
to  manufacture  such 
fabric  in  the  United 
States  (Sample  No.  29) 
8  1-8  cents  per  yard,  and 
that  the  manufacturer 
sells  the  cloth  to  the 
jobber  at  12'/z  cents  — 
a  manufacturing  profit 
of  53.84  per  cent. 

The  English  manufac- 
turer is  able  to  make  a 
fair  profit  with  no  pro- 
tective tariff  and  to  sell 
this  same  fabric  to  the 
jobber  for  10.97  cents  a 
yard. 

Seventeen  cents  a  yard 
is  the  retail  price  inEng- 
and;  twenty-five  cents 
in  the  United  States. 

Senator  Lippitt  makes 
the  cloth  for  less  than  his 
English  competitor,  but 
the  American  housewife 
has  to  pay  $2.75  for  the 
fabric  in  her  daughter's 
graduation  gown,  while 
her  English  cousin  buys 
it  for  $1 .87— a  difference 
of  47  per  cent. 

Still  Senator  Lippitt 
wanted  more  "protec- 
tion," and  the  Payne- 
Aldrich  bill  increased  the 
tariff  on  this  Dotted 
Swiss  from  35  per  cent, 
under  the  Dingley  Law 
to  51.42  per  cent. 

The  tariff  on  this 
dress  pattern  was  42 
cents  under  the  Dingley 
Law;  now  it  is  62  cents. 

Exactly  where  does 
the  tariff  come  in? 

The  retail  store  buys 
Senator  Lippitt 's  eleven 
yards  for  $1.81  and  sells 
it  for  $2.75—50  per  cent, 
retail  profit. 

Suppose  the  consumer 
rebels  at  the  excessive 
price  and.  demands  for- 
eign goods.  What  hap- 
pens then? 

Add  the  excessive 
tariff  of  62  cents,  to- 
gether with  importer's 
profits,  to  the  foreign 
cost.and  the  eleven  yards 
cannot  be  brought  from 
England  and  laid  down 
to  the  retail  store  under 
$2.07,  or  18  4-5  cents  a  yard.  You  would'expect  the  retailer  to  be  content  with  the  profit  he 
would  make  by  selling  at  25  cents.  But  no.  Under  the  system  of  "fixed  prices"  prevailing  in 
this  country,  the  retailer  would  exact  not  less  than  29  cents  a  yard,  making  the  dress  pattern 
actually  imported  cost  $3.19.   — From   "New  York  World." 
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although  46  per  cent,  of  the  families  derived  their  income 
from  husbands. 

The  average  earnings  of  males  over  18  years  of  age  in 
slaughtering  and  meat  packing  was  $557,  the  average  earn- 
ings of  male  heads  of  families  $578,  and  the  average  annual 
family  income  $781.  According  to  the  "Census  of  Manu- 
factures" for  1905,  310,458  cotton  mill  operatives  were  paid 
$94,377,696,  an  average  of  $304.00  a  year  for  each  employee, 
or  LESS  THAN  $6  PER  WEEK. 

PROFESSOR    TAUSSIG    ON     THE    COTTON    SCHEDULE 

Prof.  F.  W.  Taussig,  of  Harvard  University,  stigmatizes 
the  cotton  schedule  as  a  whole  as  follows:  "The  duties  on 
certain  grades  of  cotton  hosiery,  seamless  or  fashioned  hose, 
were  advanced,  chiefly  on  the  cheaper  grades.  Both  as  to 
cottons  and  silks,  the  advances  in  duty  were  defended  on 
the  ground  that  the  articles  were  luxuries  and  therefore 
properly  subject  to  high  rates  for  revenue  purposes.  It  is 
true  that  the  changes  affected  chiefly  the  finer  grades  of  both 
textiles.  BUT  THE  AVOWED  OBJECT  OF  THOSE 
WHO  SECURED  THE  NEW  RATES  WAS  TO  CHECK 
THE  IMPORTS  AND  PROMOTE  DOMESTIC  PRO- 
DUCTION, NOT  TO  SECURE  A  REVENUE  FROM 
THE  IMPORTS." 

SPOOL    THREAD     OF     COTTON,     CROCHET,     DARNING 
AND    EMBROIDERY    COTTONS 

The  rates  on  spool  thread  of  cotton,  crochet,  darning 
and  embroidery  cottons  were  increased  by  the  proviso  that 
the  duty  should  not  in  any  case  be  less  than  20  per  cent, 
ad  valorem.  This  increased  the  average  ad  valorem  duty 
on  these  articles  from  21.81  per  cent,  in  1909  to  26.63  m 
1910,  that  is  they  were  increased  by  about  one-fourth.  This 
falls  especially  hard  on  poor  women  who  depend  upon  sew- 
ing for  a  living. 

The  Tariff  Board  reports  "J.  &  P.  Coats  (Ltd.)  control 
the  price  of  cotton  thread  in  every  country  in  the  world 
and  own  mills  in  the  United  States  and  other  high  tariff 
countries.  THEY  HAVE  BEEN  SUCCESSFUL  AND 
PAY  DIVIDENDS  OF  OVER  25  PER  CENT." 

COTTON  CLOTH 

Mr.  H.  F.  Lippitt — at  present  Senator  from  Rhode  Island 
— representing  the  principal  interests  manufacturing  cotton 
cloth  in  New  F.ngland,  stated  to  the  Ways  and  Means  Com- 
mittee: 

"I  am  not  appearing  here  to  ask  for  an  increase  in  the  duties  on 
the  cloth  clauses  of  the  cotton  schedule.  I  think  that  while  there  are 
importations  going  on  under  them  it  is  reasonably  regulative  of  the  cotton 
trade.  The  importations  are  not  so  large  that  we  feel  justified  in  asking 
that  the  duties  be  increased,  but  we  would  not  like  to  see  them  decreased, 
as  we  believe  that  any  decrease  would  certainly  result  in  very  much  larger 
importations  and  a  great  deal  more  of  our  cotton  being  manufactured 
abroad  and   shipped   back   as   finished   goods,   as  we   say." 

In  spite  of  this,  substantial  increases  were  made  in  the 
rates  on  cotton  cloth,  by  inserting  provisions  increasing  the 
count  of  threads  to  the  square  inch  in  cotton  cloth  and 
hence  their  rate  of  duty,  and  classifying  certain  cloths 
bleached  or  colored,  with  the  same  result  of  increasing  duties. 

OILCLOTHS,  WINDOW    HOLLANDS    AND    TRACING 
CLOTH 

The  duty  on  these  articles  was  materially  increased.  On 
tracing  cloth  the  average  duty  was  raised  from  38  per  cent, 
to  50.12  per  cent,  on  the  actual  imports  in  1910. 
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DUTIES   ON   COTTON   HOSIERY   AND   COTTON   GLOVES 
INCREASED 

Should  "Protected"  Americans  Go  Barefoot? 

The  following  table  shows  the  increased  duties  on  cotton 
hosiery  of  the  cheapest  grades. 

Value.  Dingley  Bill  Rate.  1909  Rate. 

Not  more  than  $1.00  per  doz.   prs.  .  50c.  per  doz.  prs.  &  15%  70c.  &  15% 
More  than  $1.00  and  not  more   than 

$1.50    per    doz.    prs 60c. '     "     "  85c.   "     " 

More  than  $1.50  and  not  more  than 

$2.00    per    doz.    prs 70c.   "       ' "  goc.   "     " 

NO  INCREASE  IN  THE  RATE  WAS  MADE  ON  THE  THREE 

HIGHEST    GRADES    OF    HOSIERY,    BUT    THE 

GRADES     USED     BY     POOR     PEOPLE 

WERE  MADE  MORE  EXPENSIVE 

On  the  first  of  the  grades  of  hosiery  given  above,  the  ad 
valorem  per  cent,  duty  on  imports  was  raised  from  67.47  per 
cent,  in  1909  to  91.23  per  cent,  in  1910,  on  the  second 
grade  from  57.94  to  76.37,  and  on  the  third  grade  from 
52.05  to  63.59  per  cent,  ad  valorem.  THE  RATE  ON  THE 
IMPORTS  OF  ALL  COTTON  HOSIERY  ADVANCED 
FROM  60.40  PER  CENT.  IN  1909  TO  71.10  IN  1910,  AN 
ADVANCE  OF  MORE  THAN  ONE-SIXTH. 

READY=MADE    CLOTHING     AND    WEARING    APPAREL 

All  ready-made  clothing  and  wearing  apparel  of  every 
description,  composed  of  cotton  or  other  vegetable  fibre  or 
of  which  either  is  the  component  material  of  chief  value, 
made  up  or  manufactured  wholly  or  in  part  by  tailor,  seam- 
stress and  manufacturer  and  not  otherwise  specifically  pro- 
vided for,  is  taxed  50  per  cent,  ad  valorem.  Shirts  and  col- 
lars made  of  cotton  are  subject  to  compound  duties,  so  that 
the  average  ad  valorem  duty  paid  on  them  in  1910  was 
equivalent  to  61.44  per  cent. 

TAXING    UNDERWEAR    AND    KNIT    GOODS    OFF    POOR 
PEOPLE 

The  duties  on  these  goods  are  compound,  except  on  those 
valued  at  more  than  $15.00  per  dozen,  on  which  the  rate  is 
50  per  cent,  ad  valorem.  The  value  of  these  goods  imported 
in  1910  was  $560,226.33;  the  ad  valorem  duty  ranged  from 
50  per  cent,  to  63.72  per  cent.,  and  the  average  on  all  for 
the  year  was  59  per  cent. 

The  PAYNE-ALDRICH  BILL  DOUBLED  THE 
RATE  OF  DUTY  ON  THE  CHEAPER  GRADES  OF 
"MEN'S  AND  BOYS'  COTTON  GLOVES,  KNITTED 
OR  WOVEN,"  but  left  it  untouched  on  the  more  expensive 
goods. 

The  duty  collected  on  imports  of  cotton  gloves  imported 
in  1910,  valued  at  not  more  than  $6.00  per  dozen,  averaged 
100.67  Per  cent.,  while  the  duty  on  those  valued  at  more 
than  $6.00  per  dozen  was  only  50  per  cent. 

COTTON  SCHEDULE  IS  POVERTY  PRODUCER,  NOT 
REVENUE  RAISER 

The  average  ad  valorem  duty  collected  in  19 10  under  the  Act  of  1909 
was   56.04  per  cent. 

The  average  ad  valorem  duty  collected  in  1909  under  the  Act  of  1897 
was   53.41    per   cent. 

The  average  ad  valorem  duty  collected  from  1895  to  1897,  inclusive, 
under  the  Wilson  Act  of   1804  was   only   46.22   per  cent. 

The  average  ad  valorem  duty  collected  from  1884  to  1900  (both  inclu- 
sive) under  the  Act  of  1883  was  40.07  per  cent. 
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In  1910  the  value  of  the  total  domestic  consumption  of 
cotton  manufactures  was  $658,936,932. 

The  value  of  domestic  consumption  of  hosiery  and  knit 
goods  in  1910  was  $206,118,313.  It  is  estimated  that  87  per 
cent,  of  these  were  cotton  goods,  as  87  per  cent,  of  the 
material  entering  into  their  manufacture  was  raw  cotton  and 
cotton  yarn.  This  makes  the  value  of  domestic  consump- 
tion of  all  manufactures  of  cotton  in  1910  approximately 
$839,241,000.  If  the  price  of  domestic  manufactures  were 
increased  only  25  per  cent,  or  less  than  half  of  the  average 
ad  valorem  duty  of  56.04  per  cent.,  THIS  EXTRA  PRICE 
TO  THE  CONSUMERS  OF  COTTON  MANUFAC- 
TURES AMOUNTED  IN  1910  TO  NEARLY  $210,000,000, 
OR  AN  AVERAGE  OF  APPROXIMATIVELY  $9.50  TO 
EACH  OF  THE  TWENTY-TWO  MILLION  FAMILIES 
IN  THE  COUNTRY.  THE  CHEAPER  THE  QUALITY 
OF  GOODS  THE  HIGHER  THE  TRIBUTE  EXACTED. 
Poor  people  have  to  buy  cheap  goods. 

ONE  DOLLAR  TO  THE  TREASURY,  FIVE  DOLLARS  TO 
THE    MANUFACTURER 

The  total  amount  of  duties  collected  on  manufactures 
of  cotton  in  1910  was  $38,077,844,  while  the  extra  cost  of 
being  "protected"  cost  the  consumers  at  least  $210,000,000, 
so  they  paid  about  $6.00  to  the  manufacturer  for  the  priv- 
ilege of  getting  $1.00  into  the  Government  treasury. 

SMALL    REVENUE    PRODUCER 

The  revenue  from  duties  on  cottons  was  in  1910  only 
4.17  per  cent,  of  the  total  tariff  receipts,  while  the  imports 
of  all  manufactures  of  cotton  were  estimated  at  only  about 
8  per  cent,  of  the  total  domestic  consumption.  For  this 
pitiable  pittance  Congress,  controlled  by  special  interests, 
granted  manufacturers  the  privilege  of  robbing  the  workers 
of  the  country  of  $210,000,000  last  year. 

WHY  DID  PRESIDENT  TAFT  VETO  THE  UN- 
DERWOOD COTTON  BILL,  WHICH  REDUCED  DU- 
TIES AND  WOULD  HAVE  SAVED  CONSUMERS  AT 
LEAST  $88,000,000  A  YEAR  ? 

THOSE  LAWRENCE  MILLS  STRIKERS 

The  following  is  an  extract  from  an  article  on  the  Law- 
rence strike  by  Major  J.  C.  Hemphill  in  the  "New  York 
Times"  of  August  17,   1912: 

The  strike  began  Jan.  12  and  ended  March  13.  There  was  a  great 
deal  of  sympathy  with  the  strikers  throughout  the  country,  and  thousands 
of  dollars  were  contributed  to  their  relief,  the  contributions  averaging 
$1,000  a  day  while  the  strike  lasted.  The  result  of  the  strike  was  that 
30,000  textile-mill  employees  secured  an  increase  in  wages  of  from  5  to 
20  per  cent.,   increased   compensation  for  overtime,  and  other   benefits. 

Another  very  decided  benefit  to  the  workers,  and  to  the  whole 
country  as  well,  as  "The  Springfield  Republican"  expressed  it,  was  that 
the  attention  of  the  country  was  focused  upon  labor  conditions  in  a  way 
that  tended  to  discredit  the  American  system  of  protection,  which  is  only 
another  way  of  saying  that  "the  blood  of  the  martyrs  is  the  seed  of  the 
Church." 

It  would  be  possible  to  take  a  fairer  view  of  the  conditions  of  the 
mills  at  Lawrence  if  it  were  certainly  known  how  much  the  mills  are 
really  worth,  what  returns  they  made  on  the  capital  actually  invested 
in  them,  what  rate  of  profits  they  had  been  making,  and  why  they  could 
not  pay  their  operatives  fairer  wages  for  their  work.  It  was  stated  at 
the  time  of  the  strike  that  certain  of  the  mills  of  New  England  di* 
business  on  the  plan  that  their  yearly  gross  earnings  must  equal  the  full 
amount  of  their  capital  stock.  It  was  further  stated  that  the  New  Bedford 
mills  were  capitalized  at  $34,565,100,  not  including  their  bonded  indebted- 
ness, and  upon  this  capitalization  in  the  first  six  months  of  1910  these 
mills  paid  dividends  to  the  amount  of  $1,496,790,  or  more  than  B%  per 
cent. 
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Former  Expert  Tells  of  Fixed  Policy  of  Evasion, 
Omission  and  Deceit 


BY  ROBERT  KENNETH  MACLEA 

Formerly   Consulting   Expert  of  the  Tariff   Board. 


FOR  nearly  twenty  years  I  have  given  my  best  efforts  to 
further  the  interests  of  the  great  Republican  party.  I 
gave  up  my  business  in  order  to  continue  the  tariff  reform 
work,  believing  that  the  Administration  was  honestly  endeav- 
oring to  right  tariff  wrongs,  and  that  the  results  of  my  study 
of  this  subject  would  be  applied  to  the  good  of  the  whole 
cotton  industry  and  the  welfare  of  the  country.  Experience 
compels  me  to  confess  that  I  was  mistaken;  and  as  the  rep- 
resentative of  business  interests,  having  been  looked  to  by 
friends  in  the  dry  goods  trade,  East,  North,  South  and  West, 
to  protect  them  against  imposition,  I  do  not  see  how  I  can 
with  honor  avoid  taking  this  stand  publicly. 

The  "non-partisan"  Tariff  Board  has  been  the  hope  of 
the  business  men  of  the  country.  They  were  led  to  believe 
that  when  it  completed  its  investigations  it  would  report 
something  authoritative,  something  impartial,  something 
fully  honest  as  the  basis  for  tariff  legislation. 

This  the  Tariff  Board  has  failed  utterly  to  do.  Its  re- 
ports on  wood  pulp  and  paper,  on  wool  and  on  cotton  are 
worse  than  farcical.  It  might  be  charitable  for  me  to  dis- 
miss the  responsibility,  or  culpability,  with  the  excuse  that 
the  members  of  the  board  were  inefficient.  But  the  public 
moneys  were  expended  freely  to  secure  the  advice  and  guid- 
ance of  experts,  and  if  their  advice  had  been  followed,  at 
least  the  wool  and  cotton  reports,  in  their  present  form, 
never  would  have  been  permitted  to  become  public  docu- 
ments. 

The  last  straw  to  break  the  camel's  back  is  the  Hill  cot- 
ton revision  bill,  put  forward  by  the  Republican  members  of 
the  Ways  and  Means  Committee,  and  claimed  by  them  to  be 
based  on  the  Tariff  Board's  findings.  The  Hill  bill  is  loosely 
drawn,  unjust  and  absurd.  It  is  unfair  to  the  great  cotton 
manufacturing  interests  of  the  South  and  proportionately 
favors  the  New  England  industry.  It  is  a  bill  designed  for 
political  effect  and  not  for  proper  tariff  revision.  If,  after 
waiting  nearly  two  years  for  the  Tariff  Board's  report,  the 
Republican  party  is  going  to  continue  the  same  old  methods 
of  tariff  favoritism,  it  is  time  a  halt  should  be  called.  It  will 
be  far  better  for  business  in  general  and  for  the  cotton  manu- 
facturing industry  in  particular  to  have  the  truth  come  out 
now  than  to  have  revision  of  the  cotton  schedule  left  to 
political  juggling  for  several  years  more. 

CONCLUSIONS  SIDESTEPPED 

The  most  important  work  that  the  Tariff  Board  could 
have  done — the  work  expected  of  it  by  business  men  who 
were  led  to  believe  that  "scientific  revision"  would  be  their 
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salvation — has  been  left  undone.  That  was  to  analyze  the 
facts  it  discovered,  and  to  advise  Congress  and  the  people 
what  the  tariff  should  be.  If  such  conclusions  had  been  an- 
nounced, business  interests  would  have  experienced  immedi- 
ate relief,  for  there  is  a  feeling  in  the  business  world  that 
neither  of  the  great  political  parties  desires  to  do  injustice  to 
the  nation's  industries. 

But  the  tariff  has  been  left  by  the  Tariff  Board  as  much 
an  unsettled  question  as  it  was  before.  Whether  duties 
should  be  levied  on  an  ad  valorem  or  a  specific  basis; 
whether  they  should  be  10,  20,  50,  or  100  per  cent,  on  any 
class  of  goods  in  order  to  furnish  protection  sufficient  to  meet 
the  requirements  of  the  Republican  platform — all  such  ques- 
tions as  these  are  left  unanswered.  No  attempt  was  made 
to  answer  them. 

USELESS  TO  AVERAGE  MAN 

We  are  met  by  the  argument  that  "the  facts  are  there, 
draw  your  own  conclusions."  But  that  is  just  what  neither 
the  average  citizen  nor  the  average  business  man  is  equipped 
to  do.  Statisticians  and  tariff  experts  might,  after  long 
study  and  the  rearrangement  of  the  jumbled  mass  of  data, 
be  able  to  attach  their  own  conclusions  to  the  figures  of  the 
cotton  and  wool  reports.  That  might  be  enlightening,  and 
slightly  useful,  provided  the  figures  reported  by  the  board 
were  accurate  and  adequate.  But  they  are  not.  Further- 
more, no  one  is  fully  competent  to  draw  conclusions  from 
the  information  gathered  by  the  Tariff  Board  unless  he  is 
familiar  with  all  the  ins  and  outs  of  the  methods  employed 
in  its  collection.  From  their  intimate  study  of  conditions, 
some  of  the  experts  of  the  board  were  in  a  position  to  make 
these  deductions,  even  if  members  of  the  board  were  not. 
Why,  then,  was  this  not  done?  Why  were  not  the  Govern- 
ment and  the  business  interests  and  the  consumer  given  the 
benefit  of  the  work  for  which  Government  funds  were  out- 
laid at  the  rate  of  $30,000  a  month? 

The  reasons  must  be  incomprehensible  to  a  business  man, 
bent  on  securing  tariff  justice;  they  may  be  readily  under- 
stood by  the  politicians  and  privileged  interests  who  have 
been  satisfied  with  the  discriminations  of  the  Payne-Aldrich 
tariff  ever  since  it  was  enacted.  To  this  latter  class  would 
it  not  be  an  appealing  plan  to  make  the  textile  industries 
the  scapegoat  of  all  the  tariff  agitation?  Would  it  not, 
perhaps,  effectually  kill  all  attempts  at  honest  revision  if  the 
Tariff  Board  made  a  hopeless  mess  of  these  two  schedules? 
Would  not  iron  and  steel,  leather,  chemicals,  foodstuffs  and 
other  products  of  the  industrial  trusts  escape  close  scrutiny 
if  the  Tariff  Board's  preliminary  work  fell  so  far  short  of 
expectations  that  nobody  would  favor  its  continuance? 

I  have  been  driven  to  the  conviction  that  this  was  the 
programme  deliberately  thought  out  by  sinister  political 
influences. 

CATSPAW  OF  THE  "INTERESTS" 

I  do  not  say  that  all  the  members  of  the  Tariff  Board 
were  parties  to  this  programme,  or  that  they  realized  they 
were  being  used  as  instruments  to  defeat  the  very  purpose 
for  which  they  were  supposed  to  have  been  appointed.  But 
the  result  is  the  same.  As  early  as  last  November  certain 
members  of  the  board  were  satisfied  that  their  official  life 
would  terminate  with  the  end  of  June.  From  that  time  on 
it  seemed  that  there  was  keener  interest  in  their  political 
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futures  than  in  their  official  employment.  By  January  the 
great  mass  of  data  collected  in  the  cotton  industry  was  be- 
ginning to  show  the  inevitable  proof  of  excessive  duties.  It 
showed  that  the  tariff  rate  was,  in  some  instances,  twelve 
times  the  total  cost  of  the  labor  entering  into  the  protected 
article.  It  pointed  the  accusing  finger  especially  at  the  fa- 
vored group  of  New  England  "standpatters." 

Repeatedly  I  urged  the  board  to  present  these  facts  in 
conclusive,  convincing  form;  to  indicate  in  the  cotton  report 
where  and  how  the  injustices  of  the  existing  tariff  react  to 
the  injury  of  the  industry  as  a  whole,  and  to  point  the  reme- 
dies that  justice  and  fair  play  require. 

"SCIENTIFIC"  DEDUCTION 

Was  it  to  be  supposed  that  Congress,  having  to  face  the 
question  and  decide  it  some  time,  would  not  desire  the 
"scientific"  deductions  of  this  "scientific"  board? 

Was  it  to  be  supposed  that,  with  twelve  bureaus  of  the 
Government  already  collecting  tariff  data  in  various  forms 
throughout  the  world,  this  newest  board  was  to  do  nothing 
more  than  assemble  all  available  information,  and  hand  it 
over  to  President  Taft,  and  he  to  turn  it  over  to  Congress 
in  this  useless  form. 

Certainly  this  was  not  what  the  business  world  had  been 
led  to  expect.  Neither  mill  owner,  merchant  nor  consumer 
can  be  satisfied  with  such  a  result. 

The  cotton  manufacturer  demands  to  know — and  the 
sooner  the  better  for  him — how  much  duty  may  be  required 
to  keep  the  cotton  industry  in  this  country  in  a  healthy  con- 
dition. 

The  distributer  of  cotton  manufactures  desires  to  know — 
and  for  him  the  quicker  the  better — just  where  the  tariff  wall 
should  be  placed  to  keep  this  country  free  from  the  dump- 
ings of  foreign  overproduction  and  still  permit  a  stimulating 
competition  from  abroad. 

The  consumer  isn't  going  to  wait  much  longer — without 
wreaking  vengeance — to  learn  why  he  has  to  pay  for  cotton 
goods  twice  as  much  at  home  as  he  would  in  any  instance 
have  to  pay  abroad. 

BOARD'S  FUNDS  RAN   LOW 

Months  and  months  ago  the  Tariff  Board's  experts 
pointed  out  the  true  conditions  in  the  industry  and  indicated 
lines  of  investigation  that  should  have  been  pursued  in  order 
to  answer  these  questions  and  to  make  the  answers  convinc- 
ingly clear.  The  board's  excuse  was  that  its  appropriation 
was  giving  out,  and  that  it  would  not  be  able  to  investigate 
the  field  of  distribution  as  it  had  the  field  of  production. 

In  many  cases  the  manufacturer  does  not  get  the  excess- 
ive profit.  It  is  taken  by  the  middleman — the  factors  be- 
tween mill  and  consumer.  But  it  is  the  excessive  tariff  that 
permits  the  middleman  to  gouge  the  consumer.  It  was  as 
much  the  work  of  the  board  to  investigate  the  one  as  the 
other.  If  it  could  not  investigate  the  American  system  of 
distribution  and  base  its  findings  on  a  comprehensive  sur- 
vey of  the  whole  industry,  was  it  fair  for  the  Tariff  Board 
to  suppress  part  of  its  findings  and  publish  others,  based 
on  a  one-sided  inquiry  into  the  manufacturing  branch? — 
From  "N.  Y.  World,"  Aug.  12,  1912. 
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Tariff  Board's  Claim  that  it  Secured  Data  from 
Mills  in  England  False 

By  Robert  Kenneth  MacLea 

Formerly   Consulting  Expert  of  the  Tariff   Board. 


THE  Tariff  Board  refers  on  page  8  of  its  summary  of  the 
cotton  investigation  to  "the  actual  book  figures  for 
English  mills  and  American  mills,"  and  states  that  "these 
mills  are  typical."  It  speaks  of  "taking  all  the  mills  covered 
by  the  investigation  in  each  country";  and  then  on  page  408 
of  its  report  the  board  makes  this  assertion  respecting  the 
seven  English  spinning  mills  it  pretends  to  have  inves- 
tigated: 

"The  data  covering  a  complete  year  was  secured  from 
the  books  of  each  mill." 

The  board  did  not  procure  data  from  the  books  of  any 
mill  in  England,  and  the  man  who  brought  over  the  data 
referred  to  in  the  report  knows  this  to  be  a  fact.  Why  the 
Tariff  Board  report  should  make  this  direct  false  statement 
and  thereby  attempt  to  hoodwink  Congress  and  the  public  may 
have  some  connection  with  its  omission  of  all  information 
about  the  cost  of  spinning  fine  yarns  above  No.  80  in  its 
purported  foreign  mill  records. 

Furthermore,  the  Tariff  Board  did  have  ample  opportunity 
to  go  into  English  weaving  mills,  had  it  so  desired.  Its 
statement  that  it  could  not  get  foreign  costs  is  an  outrageous 
untruth.  Of  course  the  board  realized  that  it  did  not  really 
need  to  get  foreign  costs  when  it  was  gradually  abandoning 
the  theoretical  tariff-making  basis  of  the  "difference  in  costs 
of  production  between  here  and  abroad,"  but  to  state  that  it 
could  not  get  into  foreign  mills  for  cost  accounting  is  a  per- 
version of  facts. 

OFFERED  TO  GO  TO  ENGLAND 

In  December  or  January  last,  Mr.  Robert  F.  Bowe,  the 
board's  chief  accountant,  expressed  to  me  his  regret  that  we 
could  not  get  into  any  English  weaving  mills.  I  told  him 
we  could  get  into  them,  but  the  board  did  not  want  to.  I 
had  long  before  told  Chairman  Emery  I  could  get  our  ac- 
countants into  several  representative  English  mills,  and 
take  data  as  it  was  taken  here.  But  Mr.  Emery  avoided  it. 
The  incident  probably  would  never  have  come  up  again  but 
that  the  board's  report  misstates  the  facts. 

Mr.  Bowe  took  the  subject  up  with  Mr.  Emery  and  en- 
deavored to  get  action.  I  offered  to  take  expert  account- 
ants on  the  next  steamer  and  be  back  in  thirty  or  forty  days 
with  complete  records  taken  from  the  books  of  representa- 
tive English  mills.  I  had  given  letters  of  introduction  for 
use  of  the  board's  representatives  for  the  same  purpose 
months  prior,  but  they  had  never  been  presented  in  Eng- 
land. 

The  Tariff  Board,  I  am  convinced,  was  deliberately 
manipulating  this  foreign  material  for  a  purpose.  It  be- 
came more  and  more  evident  to   me  that  the  members  of 
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President  Taft's  Board  were  allowing  themselves  to  be  con- 
trolled by  one  member,  who  arranged  for  the  collection  of 
foreign  data.  If  not,  why  did  they  permit  valuable  infor- 
mation gathered  in  Germany  to  be  suppressed  when  it  might 
be  considered  a  knockout  blow  to   Protected  Privilege? 

Why  did  the  Tariff  Board  suppress  data  showing  that 
labor  in  the  German  textile  industry,  with  its  protective 
tariff  of  half  the  Dingley  rates,  is  well  paid  as  compared  with 
labor  in  the  United  States? 

Why  did  the  Tariff  Board  suppress  the  data  it  did  obtain 
on  weaving  costs  in  Germany? 

Why  did  it  refuse  to  print  the  table  which  was  prepared 
for  the  express  purpose  of  showing  the  difference  between 
the  German  and  American  tariffs  on  the  one  hundred  cot- 
ton   samples? 

DAMAGING  FACTS  CONCEALED 

It  is  true  that  from  the  Board's  report  one  can  figure  out 
the  difference  by  tedious  computation  of  percentages.  In 
the  tables  as  we  submitted  them  for  publication  all  such  com- 
putations were  made,  but  the  result  was  so  astonishing  that 
the  Tariff  Board  seems  to  have  deemed  it  advisable  not  to 
set  forth  the  facts  in  a  comprehensible  way. 

For  example,  the  Dingley  tariff  on  the  nine  special  prod- 
ucts of  the  Lippitt-McColl  mills  averaged  36.57  per  cent. 
The  Payne-Aldrich  act  increased  the  duties  to  an  average 
of  60.33  per  cent.  The  scientific  German  tariff  on  these  nine 
fabrics  averages  9.22  per  cent.  But  to  learn  this  from  the 
mutilated  cotton  report  you  would  have  to  reduce  the  Ger- 
man specific  duties  to  the  ad  valorem  basis  and  make  your 
own  comparisons. 

Similarly,  one  could  dig  out  the  illuminating  fact  that  on 
the  forty-seven  cotton  fabrics  on  which  the  Payne-Aldrich 
bill  raised  the  duty  from  35.59  per  cent,  to  an  average  ol 
47-59  per  cent.,  the  German  tariff  averages  only  17.9  per 
cent. 

It  should  be  borne  in  mind  that  Germany's  scientific 
tariff  commission  of  some  thirty-five  business  men  and  econ- 
omists fixed  these  rates  where  they  would  afford  protec- 
tion sufficient  to  hold  the  German  market  against  English 
competition. 

The  board  had  Dr.  Veditz  gathering  data  in  Germany 
direct  from  the  mills.  I  looked  over  the  material  with  this  in- 
vestigator after  his  return  from  abroad,  and  readily  dis- 
covered its  value  in  arriving  at  conclusions  on  the  opera- 
tion of  the  German  tariff.  Doubtless  it  was  deemed  a  knock- 
out blow  to  Protected  Privilege.  At  any  rate  all  of  Dr 
Veditz's  data  was  pigeonholed  after  being  shown  to  several 
men  connected  with  the  board. 

THE  FARCE  IN  GERMANY 

The  board's  comparison  between  German  and  Americar 
hosiery  is  almost  a  joke.  It  seeks  to  create  the  false  impres- 
sion that  the  board  gained  access  to  the  German  mills  and 
obtained  accurate  data.  At  the  same  time  the  German  trade 
papers  were  openly  ridiculing  the  puny  efforts  at  investi- 
gation or  questioning  their  sincerity. 

The  American  Consuls  in  Germany  were  supposed  to  gel 
the  mill  costs  on  hosiery  for  the  Tariff  Board — Consuls  whc 
had  no  technical  knowledge  of  the  industry  and  had  to  ac- 
cept as  accurate  whatever  was  given  them! 

The  American  Economist,  organ  of  the  Protective  Tarifl 
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THE  CHECKERBOARD  OF  ALDRICEISM. 

REVISION  DOWNWARD— Circles. 
REVISION  UPWARD— Shaded  and  black. 
NO  REVISION— White. 


The  100  squares  represent  the  100  samples  01  cotton  fabric  taken  by 
the  Tariff  Board  as  the  basis  for  its  investigation  of  "Schedule  1" — 
manufactures  of  cotton. 

On  the  shaded  and  black  portions  the  rates  of  duty  •were  increased 
by  the  pretended  "revision  downward"  of  the  Payne-Aldrich  bill.  The 
nine  black  squares  are  the  Aldrich  "jokers"  in  the  interest  of  the 
monopoly  products  of  the  Lippitt-McColl  mills.  On  these  nine  fabrics 
the  duties  were  raised  an  average  of  60  per  cent,  over  the  Dingley  rates. 

The  three  circles  mark  the  only  reductions,  and  they  averaged  5  per 
cent. 

On  the  three  squares  marked  X  no  comparison  is  available. 

(From    "New    York    World") 

League,  printed  last  October  the  translation  of  an  article  in 
the  Allgemeine  Zeitung,  of  Chemnitz,  on  the  visit  of  James 
B.  Reynolds,  one  of  the  Republican  members  of  the  Tariff 
Board,  formerly  Assistant  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  and 
closely  associated  for  years  with  the  "standpat"  interests. 

It  appeared  from  this  and  other  German  papers  that  were 
taking  potshots  at  Mr.  Reynolds,  that  he  did  a  great  deal  of 
talking  about  his  mission.     The  Allgemeine  Zeitung  said: 

Mr.  Reynolds  went  fully  into  a  description  of  his  journeyings,  and 
in  reading  the  reproduction  of  his  expressions  in  the  Berliner  Tageblatt 
we   really    cannot   but   have   a   very   uncomfortable    feeling. 

He  argues  that  his  investigative  journey  is  necessitated  by  the  meagre- 
ness  of  the  information  received  from  the  German  manufacturers,  who 
evidently  were  afraid  to  disclose  their  trade  secrets.  Strange — very 
strange   and   even  paradoxical! 

The  correct  version  is  that  before  the  tariff  question  was  taken  up  in 
Congress  the  American  Consul  at  Chemnitz  investigated  the  question  of 
the  cost  of  manufacture  of  German  goods,  but  this  material,  which  was 
sent  to  Washington,  showed  too  low  wages.  Now  if  the  German  manu- 
facturers had  been  afraid  of  the  American  competition  they  would,  logic- 
ally, have  stated  too  high  wages,  because  the  lower  the  stated  wages,  the 
higher  the  adjusting  duties  in  the  United  States. 
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To  us  it  is  still  a  conundrum  from  what  source  these  incorrect  figures 
were  derived  which  became  so  disastrous  to  the  German  producers.  It  is 
known  that  later,  but  without  effect,  the  German  Department  for  Foreign 
Affairs  sent  the  results  of  their  own  official  investigation  to  Washington. 
A  comparison  showed  that  the  figures  compiled  by  the  American  investiga- 
tors  discriminated   considerably  in  favor   of  the   American   protectionists. 

SUPPRESSED  BY  ALDRICH 

These  official  figures  presented  by  the  German  Govern- 
ment were  the  ones  suppressed  by  Senator  Aldrich,  who 
denied  them  even  to  Democratic  members  of  the  Senate 
Finance  Committee,  and  declared  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate, 
when  they  were  demanded,  that  it  was  only  an  impudent 
attempt  on  the  part  of  a  foreign  Government  to  interfere 
with  American  legislation.  Republican  insurgents  were  bit- 
ter over  this  suppression  of  important  material  for  tariff- 
making,  and  Senator  La  Follette  was  among  those  who  de- 
nounced it  publicly.     The   Allgemeine  Zeitung   continued: 

And  now  again,  investigation?  Are  the  official  compilations  of  our 
Department  for  Foreign  Affairs  not  sufficient?  And  if  this  be  so,  why 
does  not  the  President  ask  for  additional  material?  What  would  the  Pres- 
ident of  the  United  States  say  if  the  German  Government  were  to  try  to 
pry  into  the  most  intimate  business  and  industrial  affairs  in  the  United 
States? 

The  Berliner  Tageblatt  quoted  Mr.  Reynolds  as  follows: 

In  Chemnitz  the  manufacturers  complain  that  the  export  of  the  cheap 
grades  of  gloves  and  of  underwear  is  entirely  killed ;  and  these  articles 
form  the  bulk  of  the  export.  The  profit  on  such  goods  is  small  and  only 
quantity  can  make  trade  in  them  profitable.  These  articles  therefore  can- 
not afford  to  be  taxed  any  higher,  and  for  this  reason  the  manufacturers 
of  these  articles  feel  the  increase  in  duties  in  the  Payne-Aldrich  tariff  as 
a  hardship.  It  is  more  than  doubtful  whether  any  reduction  in  this  sched- 
ule can  be  secured.  The  same  is  to  be  said  as  to  the  Plauen  embroidery 
goods.  *  *  *  It  must  also  be  taken  into  consideration  that  a  complete 
revision  of  the  tariff  as  desired  by  Germany,  would  bring  fresh  injury  to 
our  manufacturers. 

REYNOLDS'S  SLAP=DASH  WORK 

The  German  paper  went  on  to  quote  several  of  its  con- 
temporaries' remarks  on  Mr.  Reynolds's  reported  visits  to 
Plauen,  the  German  embroidery  centre;  they  said  nobody 
knew  anything  about  the  visit.  Of  Mr.  Reynolds's  visit  to 
the  great  textile  centre,  Chemnitz,  the  Allgemeine  Zeitung 
said: 

In  Chemnitz  Mr.  Reynolds  manifested  deplorable  haste.  *  *  *  Not 
even  a  visit  to  the  officers  of  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  did  the  man  find 
necessary — he,  the  emissary  who  is  to  report  to  his  Government,  and  who 
boasted  in  Berlin  :  "I  myself  have  been  in  Chemnitz  and  Plauen  and  other 
centres  of  the  German  textile  industry,  and  have  gone  to  the  bottom  of 
the   existing   industrial   conditions!" 

Such  matters  cause  thought  of  an  unpleasant  nature.  It  is  perhaps 
true  that  a  certain  clique  devised  means  to  prevent  communication  with 
the  persons  who  could  have  given  valuable  illustrations  as  to  the  aim  of 
the   friends    of   the   protectionist    doctrine. 

It  is  possible  that  President  Taft  endeavors  to  gather  material  against 
the  protectionists,  but  would  it  ever  be  used?  Frankly  speaking,  judging 
from  experience  so  far,  we  do  not  believe  that  the  Government  of  the 
United  States  of  America  will  be  able  to  force  through  a  reduction  of  the 
tariff  rates;  the  power  of  the  protectionists  is  too  great  and  overshadows 
the   power   of   the    Government. 

Commenting  sarcastically  on  the  slap-dash  methods  of 
"investigation"  pursued  in  Chemnitz  by  Mr.  Reynolds,  Der 
Wirkwaren-Markt  of  Chemnitz  continued: 

Nobody  certainly  would  ever  suggest  that  in  so  short  a  time  as  a 
single  day  he  could  form  a  clear  picture  of  the  whole  complicated  process 
of  producing  stockings  and  gloves.  And  yet  in  this  short  space  of  one 
day,  after  looking  over  similar  things  in  other  places,  enough  information 
seems  to  have  been  obtained — simply  by  a  little  glance  at  the  whole  indus- 
trial process  in  the  factory — to  get  a  basis  of  comparing  the  German 
textile   industry  with   the   American. 

The  Tariff  Board's  investigations  in  Japan  were  even 
more  farcical,  for  the  representative  who  was  sent  there  to 
collect  data  did  not  know  a  piece  of  cotton  cloth  from  wool 
or  linen. — "N.  Y.  World,"  Aug.  26,  1912. 
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Sixty-five  Per  Cent.  Revision  Upward  on  Prod- 
ucts of  Lippitt-McColl — Downward  Revi- 
sion on  Three-Part  Samples 


'DOWNWARD  REVISION" 


"The  Payne  bill  *  *  *  is  a  decided  step  in 
the  right  direction,  and  it  ought  to  be  accepted 
as  such.  On  the  whole  it  was  a  downward  revision 
particularly  on  articles  of  necessity  and  on  raw 
materials." — From  President  Taft's  campaign  letter, 
Aug.  20,  1910,  to  Congressman  McKinley. 
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BY  ROBERT  KENNETH  MACLEA 

Formerly    Consulting   Expert  of  the   Tariff    Board. 


ON  not  a  single  one  of  the  95  all-cotton  samples  of  fabric 
taken  as  the  basis  of  the  Tariff  Board's  investigations  of 
the  cotton  schedule  v/as  there  an  actual  reduction  of  the  tariff 
by  the  Payne-Aldrich  law. 

The  samples  were  selected  with  great  care  by  the  com- 
bined judgment  of  the  board's  experts,  indorsed  by  the 
leading  jobbers  of  the  United  States,  as  being  representative 
of  all  classes  of  fabric  in  use  in  this  country,  each  sample 
being  chosen  because  it  was  typical  of  the  most  used 
material  of  its  particular  weave  or  class.  Ninety-five  all- 
cotton  and  five  silk-and-cotton  samples  comprise  the  100 
that  appear  in  the  Tariff  Board's  cotton  report. 

Forty-seven  of  the  95  in  the  all-cotton  class  pay  33.60 
per  cent,  higher  duties  under  the  Payne-Aldrich  than  they 
did  under  the  Dingley  tariff. 

PAYNE=ALDRICH    "JOKERS" 

Of  these  47  classes  of  material  on  which  the  tariff  was 
increased,  nine  are  the  fancy  weaves  made  in  three  or  four 
New  England  Mills  commonly  grouped  as  the  "Lippitt- 
McColl  interests."  This  is  the  clique  of  New  England 
manufacturer-politicians  who  were  permitted  by  Senator 
Nelson  W.  Aldrich  to  write  the  cotton  schedule  to  suit  them- 
selves. 

Of  the  nine  Lippitt-McColl  fabrics  the  Payne-Aldrich  law 
jacked  up  the  average  duty  from  36.57  to  60.33  Per  cent. 
In  other  words,  the  promised  "revision  downward"  on  these 
goods  was  really  a  revision  upward  amounting  to  64.97 
per  cent,  of  the  Dingley  rates. 

The  remaining  38  classes  of  all  cotton  fabrics  on  which  the 
duty  was  increased  were  not  generally  the  product  of  the 
favored  New  England  ring.  Under  the  Dingley  law  these 
38  fabrics  were  assessed  an  average  duty  of  35.36  per  cent. 
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Under  the  Payne-Aldrich  law  they  pay  44.58  per  cent. — a 
revision  upward  equal  to  26.07  per  cent,  of  the  former  rate, 
as  compared  with  64.97  per  cent,  increase  on  the  manufac- 
tures of  the  favored  few. 

On  just  three  among  the  100  samples  was  there  a  decrease 
in  duty.  These  were  the  silk-and-cotton  fabrics  (silk  mills) 
that  pay  more  than  100  per  cent.  duty.  On  these  three  sam- 
ples the  reduction  averaged  5.66  per  cent,  on  the  former  duty 
— a  reduction  from  116.70  per  cent,  under  the  Dingley  law 
to  110.44  per  cent,  under  the  Payne-Aldrich  law.  On  one 
of  the  silk-and-cotton  samples  there  was  an  increase  amount- 
ing to  21.98  per  cent.  The  fifth  of  the  silk-and-cotton  samples 
was  left  unchanged. 

On  the  45  of  the  95  all-cotton  samples  there  was  no 
change  in  duty. 

On  the  three  remaining  samples  (completing  the  total  of 
100)  no  comparison  is  made  because  of  apparent  lack  of 
authentic  foreign  prices. 

MR.   TAFT  WAS   MISTAKEN 

And  still  President  Taft  said  in  his  speech  at  Boston, 
April  25  last: 

It  (the  Payne-Aldrich  bill)  was  a  vastly  better 
bill  than  the  Dingley  bill.  If  I  had  refused  to  sign 
the  Payne  bill  it  would  have  maintained  the  Dingley 
bill,  with  higher  rates  than  the  Payne  bill. 

When  Mr.  Taft  made  this  statement  he  must  have  known 
that  it  was  untrue.  As  for  the  wool  schedule,  he  knew  that 
the  rates  were  not  higher  in  the  Dingley  law  than  in  the 
Payne-Aldrich  law,  for  right  after  signing  the  latter  bill 
did  he  not  denounce  its  wool  rates  as  "indefensible."  And 
as  for  the  cotton  rates  of  the  Payne  bill,  he  knew  they  were 
just  as  "indefensible"  as  the  wool  rates,  for  at  the  time  he 
made  this  statement  in  Boston  he  had  the  Tariff  Board's 
report  on  cotton  before  him. 

It  is  true  that  the  cotton  report  of  the  Tariff  Board  did 
not  make  this  information  available  at  a  glance  to  Mr. 
Taft,  or  to  Congress,  or  to  the  public.  The  Tariff  Board 
carefully  avoided  giving  this  information  in  a  get-at-able, 
understandable  form. 

SUPPRESSED  THE  ANSWER 

"Was  the  tariff  raised  or  lowered?"  has  been  an  insistent 
question  ever  since  the  Payne-Aldrich  law  was  enacted  three 
years  ago.    The  Tariff  Board  avoided  answering  it. 

In  making  my  official  report  to  the  board  I  submitted  a 
table  that  did  answer  this  question  in  respect  to  each  one, 
excepting  three,  of  the  100  cloth  samples  around  which  our 
months  of  investigation  centered.  After  much  side-stepping 
and  discussion  this  table  was  expurgated  and  published  in  its 
emasculated  form.  The  board's  excuse  Was  that  it  was  not 
its  duty  to  ansv/er  the  question.  Congress  could  make 
its  own  computations.  The  official  explanation  for  refusing 
to  publish  the  table  showing  whether  the  tariff  had  been 
raised  or  lowered  was  that  the  market  fluctuations  made  it 
of  no  value.  This  was  only  a  quibble,  because  the  respective 
tariff  acts  were  so  arranged  that  the  increase  in  duty  on  a 
sliding  scale  kept  pace  with  the  price  fluctuations. 

The  Tariff  Board  chose  to  print  tables  that  would  show 
only  the  assessment  of  duty  under  the  two  acts  and  left  it  to 
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50-CENT  STOCKING  COSTS  23  CENTS; 
THE  TARIFF  TAX  IS  13  1-3  CENTS, 
OR  FOUR  TIMES  TOTAL  COST  OF  LABOR. 

The  American  cost  of  producing  seamless  hosiery  is  as  low  as 
Germany's.  Our  machinery  is  just  as  efficient  and  our  labor  is  paid  little 
if  any  more.    Therefore  if  the  tariff  was  equal  to  "the  difference  between 

the  cost  of  production  at  home 
and  abroad"  there  would  be  little 
or  no  duty  on  this  class  of  ho- 
siery, and  competition  from  Ger- 
many would  enable  the  American 
woman  to  buy  her  seamless 
stockings  at  a  very  much  lower 
price. 

As  it  is,  she  pays  at  least  50 
cents,  and  often  65,  for  a  seam- 
less cotton  and  silk  lisle  stocking 
of  mercerized  cotton  top,  double 
heel,  sole  and  toe,  with  eight- 
inch  top,  and  boot  made  from 
Japanese  silk. 

It  costs  to  manufacture  this  stocking  in  an  American  mill,  operating 
at  95  per  cent,  efficiency,  22  84-100  cents  a  pair.  The  mill  sells  them  to 
jobbers  only  at  29  58-100  cents  and  the  jobber  to  the  retailer  at  35  41-100 
cents  a  pair. 

Total  labor  cost  per  pair,  3  11-100  cents. 
Import  duty  per  pair,  13  33-100  cents. 
The  duty  is  4  28-100  times  the  total  labor  cost. 
1 J 


(From  "New  York  World") 

anybody  who  desires  the  information  to  figure  out  for  himself 
the  significant  facts  above  set  forth. 

BENEFIT    ONLY    TO    PRIVILEGE 

From  every  point  of  view  of  the  tariff  grafter  it  is  no 
doubt  highly  desirable  that  such  facts — staggering  as  they 
are  to  the  dishonest  pretensions  that  the  cotton  tariff  was 
really  lowered — should  be  buried  as  deeply  as  possible  in 
a  mass  of  unexplained  statistics.  But  it  is  to  the  advantage 
of  every  honest  manufacturer  and  merchant  who  is  seeking 
stability  in  business  and  fair  opportunity  to  make  a  reason- 
able profit  that  the  truth  should  be  made  known.  Just  such 
policies  of  official  evasion  and  suppression  have  made  possible 
in  the  past  the  juggling  of  tariff  legislation  by  and  in  behalf 
of  the  privileged  few. 

It  is  undisputed  that  the  cotton  schedule  as  written  in  the 
House  Ways  and  Means  Committee  by  Representative  Sereno 
E.  Payne  of  New  York  did  not  provide  the  full  measure  of 
"revision  downward"  that  the  Republican  party  had  promised. 
Still  it  was  not  until  after  the  Payne  bill  went  to  the  Senate 
Finance  Committee,  of  which  Mr.  Aldrich  was  Chairman,  that 
the  "interests"  got  in  their  most  deadly  work.  It  is  well 
known  that  Senator  Aldrich  freely  consulted,  if  he  did  not 
actually  permit,  the  Lippitt-McColl  interests  to  write  into  the 
amended  bill  the  duties  affecting  their  own  products — the 
fancy  weaves  made  by  only  a  few  of  the  largest  and  richest 
New  England  mills. 

It  is  notorious,  furthermore,  that  the  Lippitt-McColl 
interests  were  especially  active  in  obtaining  interpretations 
of  the  Dingley  law  as  applied  to  certain  classes  of  goods 
made  by  themselves,  so  as  to  obtain  excessively  high  pro- 
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tection.  In  this  way  they  secured  the  enforcement  of  an 
average  of  50.57  per  cent,  tariff  under  the  Dingley  law  on  the 
nine  classes  of  their  own  goods  above  referred  to,  as  against 
the  average  duty  of  36.57  per  cent,  which  the  law  on  its  face 
called  for.  Not  content  with  this  grab,  they  hoisted  the 
duties  again  in  Aldrich's  committee  and  precipitated  the 
controversy  between  Aldrich  and  the  late  Senator  Jonathan 
P.  Dolliver  of  Iowa. 

Aldrich,  true  to  his  friends,  defended  the  work  of  his 
committee  and  declared  again  and  again  that  he  had  not 
raised  the  cotton  duties  but  had  merely  equalized  them. 
Brought  sharply  to  task  for  such  perversion  of  the  truth, 
he  reiterated,  and  then  forced  President  Taft  to  attempt  to 
jam  the  statement  down  the  throats  of  the  American  people. 
Mr.  Taft  had  been  supplied  with  ample  proof  that  the  cotton 
tariff  was  raised,  yet  he  accepted  Aldrich's  explanations,  and 
in  his  famous  Winona  speech  further  declared  that  the  Payne- 
Aldrich  bill  was  "revision  downward." 

Briefly  to  summarize  the  Tariff  Board's  veiled  findings: 
There  was  revision  upward  on  more  than  half  of  the  various 
classes  of  all-cotton  fabric  in  general  use,  and  no  revision 
downward  whatsoever. 


INDUSTRY   DIDN'T  SEEK  IT 

Very  few  of  the  manufacturers  of  cotton  goods  sought  or 
desired  the  increases  made  in  Aldrich's  revision  along  with 
the  hoisting  of  duties  on  the  Lippitt-McColl  products.  The 
great  majority  of  manufacturers  desire  only  fair  play  and 
only  such  protection  as  they  believe  their  industry  requires. 
But  the  odium  of  the  jugglery  has  fallen  upon  the  whole 
cotton  industry. 

The  special  interests  in  New  England  responsible  for  the 
"jokers"  of  the  Payne-Aldrich  tariff  recently  adopted  unan- 
imously a  request  that  the  cotton  schedule  be  left  alone,  as 
the  duties  in  their  opinion  are  not  too  high.  In  contrast  with 
this  attitude,  the  action  of  the  American  Cotton  Manufac- 
turers' Association  is  both  significant  and  encouraging.  This 
organization  includes  a  great  many  New  England  manufac- 
turers, but  its  members  are  largely  from  the  South.  It  recom- 
mended abandoning  the  attempt  to  fix  duties  on  the  exploded 
theory  of  difference  in  cost  of  production  at  home  and  abroad, 
and  favored  adjustment  of  the  duties  to  meet  the  difference  in 
foreign  and  domestic  prices.  In  other  words,  the  American 
Cotton  Manufacturers'  Association  appreciates  the  economic 
conditions  of  trade  as  they  are  known  to  the  business  man, 
and  desires  only  the  reasonable  measure  of  protection  that 
might  be  necessary  to  protect  the  home  market. 

The  Tariff  Board's  investigations  proved  beyond  dispute 
that  the  cost  of  production  on  a  large  part  of  the  cotton 
schedule  is  no  greater,  and  in  many  cases  much  less  in  the 
United  States,  than  in  England.  But  the  Tariff  Board  failed 
to  show  why  higher  or  lower  prices  prevail  between  the  two 
countries.  Dissecting  the  facts  as  revealed  by  the  100  sam- 
ples, it  is  shown  that  some  of  the  products  of  New  England 
manufacturers  are  sold  in  this  country  cheaper  than  they  are 
sold  in  England  by  English  manufacturers  *  *  *  but  only 
when  the  American  manufacturer  is  forced  to  sell  at  the 
lower  figure  by  domestic  competition.  But  when  the  Ameri- 
can manufacturer  enjoys  the  monopoly  of  some  particular 
weave  or  class  of  goods,  he  exacts  from  the  domestic  con- 
sumer all  that  he  can  collect  by  aid  of  the  prohibitive  tariff, 
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WHAT  TARIFF  ROBBERY 
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(From  "New   York  World") 


which  prevents  competition  from  abroad.  The  Tariff  Board's 
comparison  in  general  terms  of  selling  prices  at  home  and 
abroad  is  useless  without  proper  interpretation.  The  signifi- 
cance of  the  facts  can  be  appreciated  only  by  realizing  that 
the  prohibitive  duty  is  in  most  cases  responsible  for  this 
difference  in  selling  price,  rather  than  any  difference  in  cost 
of  production. 

One  naturally  supposes  that  in  the  classes  of  goods  where 
cost  of  production  is  as  low  or  lower  here  than  abroad,  the 
American  consumer  should  get  his  goods  cheaper  than  the 
English  consumer.     But  this  is  not  the  case.     For  example: 

Curtain  scrim  (Tariff  Board  sample  No.  51)  is  sold  by 
the  American  manufacturer  for  10.5  cents  a  yard,  and  by 
the  English  manufacturer  for  10.15  cents.  But  the  American 
housewife  has  to  pay  19  to  29  cents  a  yard  retail,  while  the 
English  housewife  buys  the  same  cloth  for  15.22  cents. 

Who  collects  the  excessive  profit  in  the  United  States? 

Why  does  the  tariff  make  this  possible? 


THE  INCOME  TAX 


By  JUDSON  HARMON 

(Democratic  Governor  of  Ohio) 

TT  ISTORIANS  agree  that  in  all  ages  and  coun- 
•*•  tries    the    people    have    suffered    more    from 

abuses  of  the  taxing  power  than  from  any  other 
cause.  We  have  not  been  free  from  these  in  Amer- 
ica, especially  in  federal  taxation.  The  most  impor- 
tant practical  reform  now  required  is  to  make  this 
more  reasonable  in  amount,  wise  in  expenditure,  and 
just  in  its  apportionment  for  collection,  so  that  all 
shall  contribute  neither  more  nor  less  than  their  fair 
share. 

As  most  of  the  federal  revenues  are  raised  by 
duties  on  imports,  which  are  included  in  the  price 
and  paid  by  consumers,  citizens  pay  "these  taxes" 
according  to  what  they  use  or  consume.  So  a  poor 
man  with  a  large  family  pays  more  towards  the 
support  of  the  federal  government  than  a  rich 
man  with  a  small  family,  and  not  only  should 
tariff  taxation  be  for  revenue  only,  but  a  less  por- 
tion of  the  revenue  should  be  raised  that  way. 
Some  of  it,  at  least,  should  be  raised  from  means 
rather  than  needs,  and  there  can  be  no  fairer  sub- 
ject than  actual  incomes.  One  purpose  would  be 
to  reach  property,  which  unlike  lands,  houses  and 
chattels,  now  largely  escapes  taxation.  Any  at- 
tempt to  reach  such  property  must  be  inquisitorial, 
so  this  is  not  a  sound  objection  unless  it  is  to  go 
free  entirely.  Injustice  by  way  of  double  taxa- 
tion by  the  same  authority,  injustice  by  the  same 
authority  or  otherwise  can  readily  be  avoided  by 
proper  provisions. 

State  income  laws  have  failed  through  changes 
of  residence,  real  or  pretended.  Experience  has 
shown  that  federal  income  laws  are  effective  and 
there  is  no  sound  reason  why  income  taxes  should 
be  apportioned  among  the  States  according  to 
population.  This  would  really  work  injustice  be- 
cause it  is  not  men,  women  and  children  that  are 
taxed,  but  wealth,  and  where  its  owners  reside 
does  not  matter  since  they  enjoy  the  advantages 
of  citizenship   just   the  same  wherever  they  are. 
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What  the  Late  Lamented  Republican  Senator 

From  Iowa  Said  of  His  Own  Party's 

Tariff  Methods 


HOW  TO   REVISE  THE  TARIFF 

(From  Woodrow  Wilson's  speech  accepting  the  Democratic 
nomination.) 

It  (revision)  should  begin  with  the  schedules 
which  have  been  most  obviously  used  to  kill  com- 
petition and  to  raise  prices  in  the  United  States, 
arbitrarily  and  without  regard  to  the  prices  pertain- 
ing elsewhere  in  the  markets  of  the  world;  and  it 
should,  before  it  is  finished  or  intermitted,  be  ex- 
tended to  every  item  in  every  schedule  which  affords 
any  opportunity  for  monopoly,  for  special  advantage 
to  limited  groups  of  beneficiaries,  or  for  subsidized 
control  of  any  kind  in  the  markets  or  the  enterprises 
of  the  country;  until  special  favors  of  every  sort 
shall  have  been  absolutely  withdrawn  and  every 
part  of  our  laws  of  taxation  shall  have  been  trans- 
formed from  a  system  of  governmental  patronage 
into  a  system  of  just  and  reasonable  charges  which 
shall  fall  where  they  will  create  the  least  burden. 
When  we  shall  have  done  that,  we  can  fix  questions 
of  revenue  and  of  business  adjustment  in  a  new 
spirit  and  with  clear  minds.  We  shall  then  be  part- 
ners with  all  the  business  men  of  the  country,  and 
a  day  of  freer,  more  stable  prosperity  shall  have 
dawned. 


(From  speech  delivered  in  United  States  Senate,   May  7,  1909.) 

THE  protective-tariff  system  has  nothing  to  fear  from  the 
fireside  of  the  Iowa  homestead.  On  the  other  hand,  it 
finds  there  its  most  disinterested  advocates  and  its  most  im- 
partial judges.  For  half  a  century  our  people  have  defended 
it  with  their  votes  on  every  election-day,  with  no  direct  con- 
cern of  any  large  significance  in  any  of  its  schedules  and  no 
purpose  to  serve  except  the  general  prosperity  of  the  Ameri- 
can people. 

What  I  have  said  of  Iowa  is  true,  in  an  important  sense, 
of  the  upper  Mississippi  Valley,  and  I  cannot  help  thinking 
that  there  is  a  radical  defect  in  that  party  leadership  which 
dismisses  the  voice  of  that  great  community,  fearlessly  ex- 
pressed in  both  houses  of  Congress,  with  a  cynical  sneer 
about  the  weakness  of  public  men  who  are  governed  by  tem- 
porary political  exigencies.  For  it  ought  not  to  be  forgotten 
that  what  we  are  doing  here  must  be  submitted  to  the  Ameri- 
can people — a  jury  of  unnumbered  millions,  already  impan- 
elled, with  this  case  under  consideration.  It  is  not  the  same 
jury  which  passed  upon  the  Tariff  act  of  1897;  it  is  the 
most  momentous  fact  in  our  national  life,  as  the  late  Sena- 
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tor  Hoar  suggests  in  his  "Autobiography  of  Seventy  Years," 
that  within  this  period  the  whole  field  of  American  industry 
has  undergone  a  revolution.  The  independent  workshops 
of  American  labor  stand  no  longer  as  they  appeared  in  the 
magnificent  vision  of  Alexander  Hamilton  when  he  laid  down 
the  doctrine  that  the  competition  of  domestic  producers 
would  guard  the  community  against  all  the  evils  of  extor- 
tion. The  inspiring  retrospect  of  Mr.  Blaine  in  his  "Twenty 
Years  of  Congress,"  in  which  he  recounted  the  triumphs 
of  the  protective  doctrine  in  the  perfect  fulfillment  of  Hamil- 
ton's prediction,  already  needs  a  good  deal  of  revision  to 
bring  the  narrative  up  to  date. 

THE  SITUATION   IN    1897 

In  1897,  when  the  Dingley  Tariff  law  was  enacted,  the 
consolidation  of  our  industrial  system  into  great  corpora- 
tions had  not  fairly  begun.  The  business  men  who  appeared 
before  the  Ways  and  Means  Commttee  of  the  House  were 
an  anxious  company;  they  spoke  for  silent  factories  and 
the  dead  ashes  of  furnaces  without  fire  and  chimneys  with- 
out smoke.  They  represented  unemployed  labor  and  idle 
capital;  they  belonged  to  the  old  industrial  regime,  now 
almost  obsolete  in  nearly  all  great  departments  of  produc- 
tion, and  they  received  the  treatment  which  they  would 
receive  now  freely  at  my  hands  if  I  had  the  power  to  give 
it  to  them.  It  is  a  grim  failure  to  comprehend  what  old 
Dr.  Johnson  used  to  call  "the  sad  vicissitudes  of  things" 
when  the  leaders  of  a  political  party  summon  their  fol- 
lowers to  practically  re-enact  the  tariff  of  1897  under  the 
conditions  which  prevail  to-day,  and  when  men  are  derided 
because,  having  helped  to  frame  that  law,  they  seek  to 
have  it  re-examined  in  the  light  of  present-day  experience. 

Is  it  possible  that  a  man,  because  he  voted  for  the 
Allison  tin-plate  rate  of  1889  and  heard  poor  McKinley 
dedicate  the  first  tin-plate  mill  in  America,  can  be  con- 
vinced in  this  chamber  of  treachery  to  the  protective- 
tariff  system  if  he  desires  that  schedule  re-examined,  after 
seeing  the  feeble  enterprise  of  i8go  grown  within  a  single 
decade  to  the  full  measurement  of  this  market  place,  organ- 
ized into  great  corporations,  overcapitalized  into  a  specu- 
lative trust,  and  at  length  unloaded  on  the  United 
States  Steel  Company,  with  a  rake-of  to  the  pro- 
moters sufficient  to  buy  the  Rock  Island  system?  If  a 
transaction  like  that  has  made  no  impression  upon  the 
mind  of  Congress,  I  expose  no  secret  in  saying  that  it  has 
made  a  very  profound  impression  on  the  thought  and  pur- 
poses   of   the   American   people. 

THE  SPECIAL  DUTY  OF  CONGRESS 

I  repeat,  therefore,  what  I  said  the  other  day,  that  the 
duty  of  this  Congress  is  to  reduce  the  margin  of  protection 
provided  in  the  Dingley  rates  wherever  it  can  be  done  with- 
out substantial  injury  to  the  productive  enterprises  of  this 
market  place.  It  is  our  special  duty  to  take  up  those  sched- 
ules which  represent  the  largest  investments  of  protected 
capital  and  at  least  take  out  of  them  the  rates  that  are  now 
everywhere  known  to  be  extravagant  and  unnecessary, 
which  rise  to  far  above  the  level  of  our  real  industrial 
needs  as  to  bring  the  policy  of  protection  into  ridicule  with- 
out doing  anybody  any  sort  of  good.  I  recognize  the  pecul- 
iar preparation  of  the  Senator  from  Rhode  Island  for  that 
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work.  He  has  already  successfully  applied  sound  prin- 
ciples to  some  of  the  excesses  of  the  iron  and  steel  sched- 
ule. I  do  not  know  that  he  has  gone  far  enough,  but  he 
certainly  has  gone  in  the  right  direction.  He  has  failed, 
in  my  judgment,  in  those  schedules  which  relate  to  the  tex- 
tile industries,  and  it  becomes  the  duty  of  somebody  not 
helplessly  preoccupied  with  local  interests  to  bring  this 
failure  to  the  attention  of  the  Senate  and  of  the  American 
people.  I  need  not  add  that  in  doing  so  I  shall  speak  with 
perfect  good  will  for  those  who  differ  from  me  and  with 
perfect  charity  to  those  whose  unconscious  political  bigotry 
makes  it  hard  for  them  to  recognize  even  in  the  Senate 
chamber,  those  rights  of  free  opinion  without  which  our 
deliberations  are  a  humbug  and  a   fraud. 

A  SCALE  OF  DUTIES  TWENTY  YEARS  OLD 

Turning  now  to  the  duties  on  yarns  and  woven  and 
knit  fabrics  of  wool.  I  desire  to  call  the  attention  of  the 
Senate  to  the  abuses  which  have  grown  into  the  schedules, 
many  of  them  without  the  knowledge  or  consent  of  the 
Finance  Committee  of  the  Senate.  I  spoke  the  other  day 
about  the  difficulty  of  understanding  these  schedules  and 
alluded  to  evidence  now  at  everybody's  hand  that  they 
were  so  complex  and  unintelligible  that  only  one  man  on 
the  committee  was  able  to  comprehend  them.  My  friend 
from  Rhode  Island  was  instantly  on  his  feet  to  say  that  it 
was  not  the  woolen  schedule  but  the  duty  on  tops  that 
bewildered  the  late  Senator  Allison  and  the  late  Senator 
Piatt  of  Connecticut,  two  trained  and  alert  students  of  our 
practical  affairs,  whose  names  do  not  suffer  by  comparison 
with  the  greatest  statesmen  who  have  illustrated  the  intel- 
lectual dignity  of  American  public  life.  In  the  name  of 
sense,  if  these  men  could  not  understand  the  top  question, 
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what  excuse  is  there  for  seeking  to  belittle  the  efforts  of 
others  who  in  trying  to  serve  their  own  day  and  generation 
are  engaged  in  exposing  the  trickeries  that  in  the  course 
of  a  half  century  have  found  hiding-places  throughout  the 
woolen   schedules? 

The  chief  fault  to  be  found  with  this  schedule  of  the 
pending  bill  lies  in  the  fact  that  it  adopts  a  scale  of  duties 
twenty  years  old  without  the  slightest  effort  to  readjust 
them  so  as  to  mitigate  the  inequalities  which  they  have 
imposed  upon  more  than  one  department  of  the  woolen 
industry  in  the  United  States. 

ANOTHER  JOKER 

I  desire  now  to  speak  of  some  of  the  morbid  and  ab- 
normal influences  which  have  gone  out  from  Schedule  K 
to  mitigate  the  tariff  system  of  the  United  States.  The  high 
rates  imposed  throughout  the  schedule  have  been  pecul- 
iarly attractive  to  laborers  in  other  departments  of  the  tex- 
tile vineyard,  and  it  is  easy  to  trace  the  movements  of  greed 
in  more  than  one  schedule  framed  to  protect  these  indus- 
tries. Manufacturers  in  other  textile  departments  have 
been  persistent  in  their  efforts  to  get  the  advantage  of  the 
rates  on  woolen  goods.  Makers  of  silks,  of  cottons  and 
of  furs,  not  satisfied  with  their  own  rates,  have  sought 
shelter  among  the  slippery  provisions  of  the  wool  tariff. 
We  have  already  seen  how  hospitably  the  manufacturers  of 
cotton  have  been  received.  It  takes  only  a  slight  investi- 
gation of  the  silk  schedules  to  see  how  easily  that  product 
puts  itself  into  partnership  with  the  enterprise. 

The  manufacturers  of  fur  garments,  not  content  to 
gratefully  accept  the  modest  35  per  cent,  accorded  them 
by  the  present  law,  have  been  able  to  secure  here  the  in- 
crease of  their  rate  to  50  per  cent.,  provided  they  contain  no 
wool.  I  do  not  know  whether  they  are  entitled  to  that  or 
not,  but  I  do  know  that  they  ought  not  to  be  allowed  on 
account  of  the  presence  of  the  wool  in  the  lining  or  else- 
where in  the  garment  to  pass  over  to  the  wool  schedule 
where,  in  addition  to  the  60  per  cent,  ad  valorem,  they  will 
enjoy  a  bogus  compensatory  of  44  cents  per  pound  on  the 
weight  of  the  whole  garment.  The  root  of  this  abuse  lies 
in  Schedule  K,  where  all  sorts  of  manufacturers,  whether 
cloths  or  clothings  or  anything  else  containing  a  trace  of 
wool,  must  be  weighed  up  under  its  benign  provisions.  If 
it  operated  merely  to  affix  excessive  rates  to  articles  not 
entitled  to  them,  it  would  be  bad  enough;  but  it  operates 
also  to  bring  our  protective  tariff  system  into  ridicule  and 
contempt.  Why  should  a  fur  coat,  with  a  cotton  lining 
or  no  lining  at  all,  be  assessed  50  per  cent,  ad  valorem, 
while  with  $2  worth  of  wool  lining  it  takes  44  cents  per 
pound  and  60  per  cent,  ad  valorem?  But  that  is  not  an 
extreme  case.  I  spoke  the  other  day  of  a  cotton  blanket, 
with  a  fringe  of  wool  to  prevent  unravelling,  received  hos- 
pitably at  the  Custom-House  and  solemnly  charged  up  with 
the  specific  compensatory  calculated  a  generation  ago  for 
woolen  goods.     But  that  is  not  an  extreme  case. 

RUBBER  BOOTS  AS  WOOL 

We  have  in  the  United  States  an  interesting  institution 
engaged  in  the  manufacture  of  rubber  goods,  advertising  in 
the  Boston  newspapers  that  it  absolutely  controls  the  busi- 
ness, as  a  sign  of  good  credit,  so  that  people  in  dealing 
with  it  will  have  confidence  and  persons  who  are  purchas- 
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"Let  us  clearly  recognize  and  everywhere  pro- 
claim that  successful  business  and  just  politics  are 
not  antagonistic.  The  business  of  society  is  co- 
operation, not  warfare  and  antagonism.  If  every- 
body will  come  with  clean  hands  and  a  pure  pur- 
pose into  the  common  game  of  life,  there  need  be 
no  clash  or  hurtful  rivalry.  It  is  only  when  a  part 
tries  to  control  and  dominate  the  whole  that  society 
must  rise  in  its  might  and  restore  the  proper 
balance."— WOODROW  WILSON. 


ing  stock  will  not  be  without  faith  in  the  enterprise.  I 
notice  that  in  this  bill  they  have  enjoyed  a  slight  accretion 
of  duty  from  30  per  cent,  to  35  per  cent.  But  I  am  not 
going  to  complain  about  that,  because  I  have  not  gone  into 
the  practical  aspect  of  the  subject.  However,  the  curious 
thing  about  it  is  that  throughout  a  large  list  of  their  mer- 
chandise they  enjoy  a  protection  which  Congress  in  its 
simplicity  thought  it  was  extending  to  clothing  made  of 
wool. 

It  will  interest  most  people  to  know  that  the  gum  boots 
with  which  the  farmers  of  America  are  wading  around  in 
the  snows  of  winter  are  lined  usually  with  wool,  and  that 
when  a  box  of  them  appears  at  a  port  of  the  United  States 
they  are  not  troubled  by  the  30  per  cent,  duty  on  manufac- 
tures of  rubber.  Why?  Because  they  are  otherwise  pro- 
vided for.  How?  This  law  which  we  refuse  to  even  look 
at  with  a  view  of  correcting  errors  and  absurdities  trans- 
fers this  merchandise  bodily  to  paragraphs  intended  to  pro- 
tect woolen  clothing,  and  we  see  the  fine  vaudeville  sketch 
of  a  pair  of  rubber  boots  being  solemnly  weighted  up  in  the 
custom-houses  of  the  United  States  and  assessed  at  44  cents 
a  pound  and  60  per  cent,  ad  valorem,  as  wearing  apparel 
composed  in  whole  or  in  part  of  wool. 

This  process  of  mercerization  is  exactly  like  washing 
your  hands — of  course  you  lose  a  little  in  weight. 

A   CHALLENGE   TO   AN    EXPERT 

Now,  I  want  somebody — I  do  not  care  who — to  stand 
on  this  floor  and  tell  me  upon  whose  expert  knowledge  a 
protective  tariff  of  1  cent,  which  in  many  of  these  cases 
amounts  to  200  per  cent,  and  in  all  of  them  amounts  to 
100  per  cent.,  was  put  on  this  simple  process  of  mercerizing 
cloth.  I  want  to  see  again  whose  expert  knowledge  of 
weaving  and  finishing  cotton  is  behind  that  proposition.  I 
think  I  know  him;  but  I  have  resolved  to  bring  no  more 
personalities  into  this  controversy.  If,  however,  these 
people  had  contented  themselves  with  charging  a  cent  on 
the  mercerization  of  cloth,  I  am  not  certain  that  I  would 
have  been  wearying  the  Senate  with  this  recital  here  to- 
day. 

But  mark  the  sagacity  of  these  brethren,  not  of  the  com- 
mittee;  I   do  not   lay   these   things   to   their   charge.     They 
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are  engaged,  by  the  aid  of  hired  experts  in  having  their 
own  bill  explained  to  them  in  and  around  the  Capitol  of 
the    United    States. 

If  you  will  turn  to  the  little  schedule  of  lead  pencils  you 
will  find  that  a  group  of  lead  pencil  manufacturers,  annoyed 
by  some  young  German  boys  who  are  trying  to  make  lead 
pencils  by  importing  the  lead  from  foreign  countries  under 
the  present  rate  of  duty,  have  had  their  present  ad  valorem 
converted  into  a  specific  which  when  stated  in  plain  terms 
amounts  to  an  increase  of  700  per  cent,  or  more  on  the  mer- 
chandise and  totally  wipes  out  of  existence  independent 
manufacturers  of  cheap  lead  pencils  who  are  selling  them 
to  school  children  of  the  United  States  for  a  cent  apiece 
in    our  market   place. 

I  spoke  years  ago  in  the  Senate  Chamber  on  the  subject 
of  the  protective-tariff  system  and  the  speculative  trusts. 
Very  few  listened  to  what  I  said,  and  I  never  have  met 
anybody  since  who  appeared  to  have  had  any  familiarity 
with  the  literature  which  that  speech  created.  And  yet  it 
is  some  satisfaction  for  me  to  know  it  laid  down  some 
broad  principles  and  soma  sound  principles,  and  among 
them  this,  that  no  trust  can  master  this  market  place  in 
the  present  abundance  of  American  enterprise  and  the  pres- 
ent abundance  of  American  capital  without  first  monopoliz- 
ing the  raw  material  with  which  business  must  be  trans- 
acted. I  have  felt  ever  since  that  a  wise  thing  for  the 
Senate  to  do  is  not  to  put  trust-made  goods  on  the  free 
list,  a  remedy  which  would  fall  equally  upon  the  just  and 
the  unjust,  and  instead  of  killing  the  trust,  would  be  more 
likely  to  kill  the  struggling  competitors  and  turn  the  entire 
domestic  business  over  to  the  trust,  or,  if  not,  would  at 
least  sacrifice  American  labor,  which  must  be  entitled  to  our 
consideration,  whatever  may  be  the  offenses  of  American 
capital  against  our  policy  and  our  laws. 

AN  IMPRESSIVE  WARNING 

Therefore,  I  think  we  ought  to  take  these  great  mate- 
rials that  lie  at  the  basis  of  our  productive  industries,  which 
are  monopolized  by  corporations  organized  for  that  pur- 
pose, and  give  to  the  young  men  of  the  United  States  in  the 
next  generation  a  free  hand  in  these  matters.  It  is  not  pos- 
sible that  all  our  iron  and  steel  is  to  be  made  by  one  corpora- 
tion. It  is  not  fair  to  the  next  generation  and  it  is  no  im- 
provement on  the  busines  methods  of  the  past.  It  is  not 
right  that  any  great  department  of  industry  should  be 
brought  into  one  hand,  whether  individual  or  corporate,  and 
therefore  I  should  like  to  have  the  Senate  study  the  ques- 
tion of  putting  within  reach  of  the  young  men  of  the  United 
States  these  great  resources,  and  say  to  them,  "Go  into  these 
enterprises,  and  wherever  you  find  yourself  constrained  in 
the  purchase   of  your  material  we  will  give  you  relief." 

I  do  not  expect,  however,  to  get  such  a  philosophy  of 
life  as  that  into  this  bill.  In  fact — I  might  as  well  confess 
it — I  do  not  expect  to  be  able  to  do  more  than  to  state  the 
case;  but  I  warn  these  men  who  are  among  those  respon- 
sible for  the  policy  of  the  Republican  party  that  if  they 
desire  an  agitation  in  the  United  States  to  begin  the  day 
the  bill  passes  and  to  be  carried  en  until  these  wrongs  and 
injuries  are  rectified,  there  is  no  shorter  course  to  that  end 
than  that  which  has  been  pursued  in  connection  with  the 
measure    now    before    us. 
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He    Buys    in    Greatest  Monopoly  Market  and 
Sells  in  Cheapest. 

UNDER  the  Republican  protective  tariff  system  the  Amer- 
ican farmer  is  compelled  to  buy  in  the  greatest  mo- 
nopoly market  in  the  world  and  to  sell  in  the  cheapest 
market.  The  Paynes  and  the  Aldriches  make  sugar-coated 
explanations  to  the  contrary,  but  the  facts  speak  for  them- 
selves. 

The  following  table  gives  the  class  of  articles  imported 
that  affect  him,  with  the  value  of  these  imports  for  191 1  and 
the  average  ad  valorem  duty  paid  on  them: 

Average  Ad 
Value  of  Im-     Valorem  Duty, 

Class    of    Dutiable    Imports.  ports,  1911.                191 1. 

Animals     $3,491,030  25.96% 

All   agricultural   products   and   provisions....  105.977,383  26.38% 

Breadstuffs     11,729,802  31.56% 

Fruits    and    nuts 21,843,214  36.70% 

Meat   and    dairy   products 11,261,369  28.10% 

Rice    (1910)    4,163.113  35-°3% 

Vegetables    9,266,094  31-35% 

Wool    29,572,259  42.20% 

Manufactures    of   wool 18,791,076  87.72% 

Manufactures   of  cotton 64,270,892  55-71% 

Earthenware    and    chinavvare 11,431,652  58.34% 

Fibres,    vegetable    and    textile    grasses 3,606,042                9-94% 

Manufactures  of  fibres,  vegetable  and  textile 

grasses    52,692,318  38.85% 

Wood   and  manufactures  of 351657,953  11.76% 

Glass  and  manufactures  of 6,639,142  55.12% 

Iron  and  steel   and   manufactures   of 32,119,753  31.63% 

Leather    and    manufactures   of 14,934,247  33.35% 

Paints,    pigments    and    colors 1.958,583  32.22% 

Silk,    manufactures   of 31.965,625  53-47% 

Tobacco  and  manufactures  of 29,788,180  87.82% 

The  following  table  gives  the  value  of  imports,  con- 
sumption and  ad  valorem  duty  on  a  few,  out  of  hundreds 
of  important  articles,  the  farmer  has  to  use,  showing  how  he 
is  limited  by  protection  to  buying  in  the  dearest  monopoly 
market — the  protected  American  market. 

Value  of 

.     .  .                                                Value  of  v»  =  r  Average  Domestic 

Artlcle-                                            Imports.  xean  Ad    Valo-  Consump- 

rem  Duty.  tion. 

Automobiles   and  parts  thereof.  .  .      $3,758,413  1910  45.00%  $247,148,193 

Axles  or  parts   thereof,   axle   bars, 

axle  blanks  or  forgings  for  axles             94963  "  15.30%  3.925,963 

Files,  file  blanks,  rasps  and  floats            64,205  "  68.06%  5,760,206 

Cross-cut  saws,  mill  saws,  kits  and 
drag    saws,    circular    and    steel 

band     saws 57.661  "  24.73%  11,260,178 

Sc/ews 1,053  "  54-76%  6,642,053 

Watch  movements,  including  time 

detectors    639,962  "  53-51%  11,182,249 

Watch  cases,   chronometers,   etc..           624,037  "  40.00%  11,139,037 

All    clocks    and    parts    of    (except 
lever-clock     movements     having 

jewels)     665,943  "  40.00%  11,915,725 

Barbed   fence  wire 605  "  7-77%  9,560,294 

Cut   nails   and   cut   spikes    of   iron 

or  steel   877  "  17.67%  1,810,973 

Horse   shoe   and   hob   nails 2,162  "  12.03%  2,209,062 

Wire  nails,   staples,   etc 209  "  17.70%  27,615,183 

Horse    and   mule   shoes 105  "  4.72%  7,525,106 

Rivet,   screw,  fence,   or  other  iron 

or   steel    wire    rods 809,373  "  20.51%  61,968,180 

Cut  tacks    and    brads 22  "  14.68%  4,64.2,018 

Agricultural  implements  —  Plows,  ]  43.257  1909  20.00%  120.668,072 
tooth  and  disk  harrows,  reapers,  136,023  191 1  15.00%  Not  avail- 
agricultural  drills  and  planters,  I  able,  but 
mowers,  horse-rakes,  cultivators,  [  at  least 
threshing     machines     and     cot-  as   large 

ton  gins J  pr obably 

as  in  1909 

Manufactures    of    cotton 40,851,918  1910  56.04%  839,241,675 

Manufactures    of    wool 23,049,644  "  90.12%  575,000,000 
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Protectionists  always  insist  that  their  solicitude  for  the 
poor  laborer  or  farmer  leads  them  to  put  high  duties  on 
every  article  that  can  be  produced  in  the  country. 

EXPORT,  NOT  IMPORT,  DUTIES  AFFECT  PRICES 

The  mere  fact  that  a  duty  even  of  several  hundred  per 
cent,  is  levied  on  agricultural  products  does  not  increase  by 
one  cent  the  price  the  farmer  gets  for  it  if  it  is  largely  ex- 
ported, and  the  importations  thereof  are  small.  This  is  the 
case  with  most  important  agricultural  products. 

The  farmers  in  most  foreign  countries  are  afraid  of  the 
competition  of  American  farmers.  We  have  natural  advan- 
tages for  agriculture  in  fertile  soil  and  varied  climate.  In 
1902  Mr.  Henry  Gannett,  the  chief  geographer  of  the  United 
States  Geological  Survey,  stated: 

"Of  the  entire  agricultural  product  of  the  world,  the 
United  States  produces  23  per  cent.  Farming  is  more  in- 
tensified in  Europe  than  in  America,  the  product  per  acre 
being  probably  twice  as  great.  He  (the  American)  is  en- 
abled by  the  better  use  of  tools  and  more  machinery  to  work 
an  area  three  or  four  times  as  great  as  the  European  culti- 
vates. The  American  uses  machinery  in  farming  as  far  as 
possible;  the  European  scarcely  at  all.  For  every  man  here 
engaged  in  agriculture  a  produce  valued  at  $900  is  contrib- 
uted, while  the  average  Frenchman  produces  but  $580,  and 
the  average  German  but  $510  in  agricultural  products." 

The  following  shows  what  a  large  proportion  of  several 
of  the  most  important  agricultural  products  of  this  country 
is  exported  and  how  small  a  proportion  of  the  domestic  con- 
sumption  of   most    of   these    products   is    imported. 

EXPORTS  AND  IMPORTS  OF  FARM  PRODUCTS 


Domestic    Product 

Product. 

Production. 

Exported. 

Amount. 

% 

I 

65,614,222  bu 

02.27% 

2 

Wheat 

635,121,000  " 

69,311,760   " 

10.91% 

3 

Oats   

2,044,912   " 

00.22% 

4 

Potatoes    . 

292,737,000  " 

2, 783,887   " 

00.81% 

5 

Wool    (191c 

).         321,362,750  lbs. 

47,520  lbs 

00.01% 

6 

160,240,000  bu. 

9,399.346   " 

5-7i% 

7 

$181,170,000 

$636,272 

00.35% 

8 

$74.032 

00.01% 

9 

Cattle 

$13,163,920 

01.65% 

10 

$3,845,253 

00.17% 

Imported.           ^j 

Valorem 

Product. 

Imports.    %  of  Domestic            Dtitv. 

Product 

I. 

56,569  bu.         00 

02%        10.87% 

to  19.44% 

2. 

Wheat    

1,146,558   *'           00 

18%        25.00%  to  10.00% 

3- 

Oats 

107,470   "           00 

01%        38.36% 

4- 

Potatoes    . .  . 

195,892   "           00 

06%       22.23% 

5- 

Wool   (1910) 

263,928,232  lbs.        82 

12%       42.20% 

6. 

186,246   "           00 

11%        56.56% 

7- 

$370,590                00.20%        1 1.84% 

to  16.46% 

8. 

$43,184               00 

08%        10.36% 

9- 

Cattle     

$952,174               00 

01%       22.63% 

to  27.51% 

10. 

Horses 

$307,468                00 

01%       20.01% 

to  37-31% 

The  United  States  is  the  headquarters  for  agricultural 
products  of  the  world  and  can  be  increasingly  so  if  we  can 
underbid  other  countries  competing  for  the  agricultural 
markets  of  the  world.  Out  of  about  49,100,000  cwt.  of  wheat 
imported  into  the  United  Kingdom  from  foreign  countries 
in  191 1,  nearly  13,000,000  cwt.  was  imported  from  the  United 
States. 
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HIGH  DUTIES  ON  AGRICULTURAL  PRODUCTS  AS  WELL 

AS  ON   MANUFACTURED   PRODUCTS   LIMIT   BOTH 

DOMESTIC  CONSUMPTION  AND  EXPORTS 

The  farmer  knows  better  than  any  political  economist 
that  we  are  suffering  in  this  country  from  underconsumption. 
It  is  perfectly  true  that  the  prices  to  the  ultimate  consumers 
of  a  good  many  agricultural  products  have  increased  mate- 
rially in  this  country  since  the  enactment  of  the  Dingley  bill 
in  1897.  The  increased  price  to  the  farmer  has  been  very 
small.  The  effect  upon  the  94,000,000  consumers  in  this 
country,  of  increased  prices  due  to  high  protection  tariffs  has 
been  to  diminish  consumption,  notably  of  agricultural  prod- 
ucts. In  every  large  American  city,  as  the  charitable  soci- 
eties in  these  cities  constantly  complain,  thousands  of  fam- 
ilies are  under-nourished  because  they  can't  afford  to  buy 
meat,  bread,  eggs,  milk,  etc.  The  American  wage-earner  who 
pays  protection  prices  for  manufactured  articles  has  too  little 
left  for  food,  and  he  reduces  his  consumption  thereof. 

The  farmer  has  for  fifty  years  been  trying  to  figure  out 
some  profit  to  himself  from  the  protective  tariff,  as  he  sees 
his  expenses  increasing  and  his  profits  decreasing.  He 
can't  figure  any  profit  in  protection — to  him — because  there 
isn't  any. 

Farmers'  need  for  protection  is  rated  by  tariff  drafters 
at  about  one-fifth  of  manufacturers'  need.  Farmers  get  poor 
with  a  protective  tariff,  manufacturers  get  rich,  and  farmers 
now  understand  that  the  protective  tariff  is  an  important 
cause. 

The  duty  on  wheat  is  only  25c.  a  bushel,  on  beans  45c, 
on  corn  and  oats  15c,  and  on  butter  or  cheese  or  substitutes 
therefor  6c.  a  pound,  while  eggs  pay  5c.  a  dozen. 

Horses,  cattle,  sheep  and  hogs  pay  a  small  duty — BUT 
THE  DUTY  ON  ALL  FARM  PRODUCTS  IS  PRACTI- 
CALLY INOPERATIVE  AND  THE  FARMERS  GET  NO 
BENEFIT  FROM  THEM,  BECAUSE  WE  EXPORT 
AND  DO  NOT  IMPORT  THEM. 


A  REPUBLICAN  VIEW  OF  WILSON 


By  the  nomination  of  Governor  Woodrow  Wilson,  the 
Democratic  party  has  placed  at  the  head  of  its  ticket  its 
most  promising  leader  and  its  strongest  candidate. 

Governor  Wilson  represents  intelligent  progressivism 
within  his  party,  a  progressivism  which  found  successful  ex- 
pression at  Baltimore,  though  it  failed  at  Chicago.  He  is  a 
man  of  high  personal  character,  of  distinguished  intellectual 
attainments,  and  brief  but  brilliant  political  record.  He  is, 
moreover,  in  full  sympathy  with  the  nationwide  movement 
to  overthrow  the  alliance  between  professional  politics  and 
organized  money  which  is  the  most  important  factor  in 
American  public  life  to-day.  Fought  bitterly  by  plutocrats, 
reactionaries,  and  bosses,  and  made  more  recently,  the  victim 
of  a  campaign  of  misrepresentation  and  journalistic  dema- 
gogy, he  has  grown  steadily  in  public  favor  and  confidence. 

The  Democratic  party  is  to  be  congratulated  upon  the 
choice  of  Gov.  Wilson.  It  also  owes  a  debt  of  thanks  to 
Mr.  Bryan,  whose  successful  fight  in  the  convention  against 
reactionary  plutocracy  was  one  of  the  most  dramatic  exhibi- 
tions of  the  moral  influence  of  a  great  leader  of  the  people 
our  political  history  has  shown.— "Chicago  Tribune"  (Third 
Term  Republican). 
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While  They  Feed  the  World,  Congress  Feeds 
the  Trusts 


GOV.  WILSON,  in  an  address  to  the  Annual  Farmers' 
Picnic  at  Washington  Grove,  near  Gloucester,  N.  J., 
in  August  last,  explained  in  his  usual  clear  and  logical 
style,  just  where  he  stands  in  regard  to  the  farmer.  The 
thousands  of  his  audience  applauded  him  as  he  preached 
lower  tariff  as  a  necessity  for  the  farmer.  There  was 
laughter  when  he  spoke  of  Senator  Aldrich  of  Rhode  Island 
having  read  the  handwriting  on  the  wall,  which  demonstrated 
that  he  "had   a  weather-eye  for   the   coming   events." 

"I  am  interested  in  politics  not  as  a  search  for  office  but 
as  a  great  contest  devoted  to  something  very  definite  and 
practical,"  said  Gov.  Wilson.  "Politics  ought  not  to  be  con- 
sidered as  a  mere  occasion  for  oratory,  but  as  a  branch  of 
the    national    business." 

THE  CENTRE  OF  THE  STAGE 

"Do  you  ask  me  whether  I  want  the  farmers  to  organize 
themselves  in  such  a  way  that  they  shall  thrust  others  aside 
and  usurp  the  centre  of  the  stage?  I  reply,  'No.'  There  is 
not  a  single  class  of  the  nation  that  ought  to  demand  that 
it  should  be  occupying  constantly  the  centre  of  the  stage, 
but  there  is  also  not  a  single  class  in  the  nation  that  ought 
not  to  demand  constantly  that  it  be  regarded  as  a  member 
of  the  firm  in  the  great  partnership. 

"I  have  seen  the  interests  of  a  great  many  classes  espe- 
cially regarded  in  legislation,  but  I  must  frankly  say  that  I 
have  never  seen  the  interests  of  the  farmers  very  often  re- 
garded in  legislation.  And  one  of  the  greatest  impositions 
upon  the  farmers  of  this  country  that  has  ever  been  devised 
is  the  present  tariff  legislation  of  the  United  States.  I  have 
not  heard  of  farmers  waiting  for  a  hearing  before  the  Com- 
mittee of  Ways  and  Means  of  the  House  and  the  Finance 
Committee  of  the  Senate  in  order  to  take  part  in  determin- 
ing what  the  tariff  schedule  should  be. 

"I  have  not  heard  anybody  but  orators  on  the  stump 
say  that  the  tariff  was  intended  for  the  benefit  of  the  farmer, 
because  you  have  to  be  on  the  stump  to  keep  a  straight  face 
when  you  make  a  statement  like  that.  When  the  United 
States  was  the  granary  cf  the  world  and  was  supplying  the 
world  far  and  near  with  the  foodstuffs  that  it  subsisted  upon, 
the  farmers  were  not  looking  for  protection,  and  while  they 
were  not  looking  everything  else  had  duties  put  upon  it 
and  the  cost  of  everything  that  they  had  to  use  was  raised 
upon  them  until  now  it  is  almost  impossible  for  them  to 
make  a  legitimate  profit.  Then,  while  you  were  feeding 
the  world,  Congress  was  feeding  the  trusts;  nobody  doubts 
what  the  process  of  tariff  legislation  has  been. 

THINKING  ABOUT  BALANCE  SHEETS 

"WE  COULD  GIVE  YOU  A  LIST  OF  THE  GENTLE- 
MEN   WHO    HAVE    BEEN    MOST    PROMINENT    IN 
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SECURING  THE  LEGISLATION.  WE  KNOW  THE 
KIND  THAT  SECURED  IT  AND  THE  PURPOSE 
THEY  SECURED  IT  FOR.  AND  THEY  WERE  NOT 
THINKING  ABOUT  THE  GENERAL  PROSPERITY 
OF  THE  UNITED  STATES.  THEY  WERE  THINK- 
ING ABOUT  THE  BALANCE  SHEETS  IN  PARTICU- 
LAR INVESMENTS  AND  THOSE  INVESTMENTS 
WERE  NOT  INVESTMENTS  WHICH  WERE  EASILY 
WITHIN  THE  REACH  AND  WORK  OF  THE  FARMER 
HIMSELF. 

"I  would  be  ashamed  of  myself,  ladies  and  gentlemen, 
if  I  tried  to  stir  up  any  feeling  on  the  part  of  any  class 
against  any  other  class.  I  wish  to  disavow  all  intention  of 
suggesting  to  the  farmer  that  he  go  in  and  do  somebody 
up. 

"All  that  I  am  modestly  suggesting  to  you  is  that  you 
break  into  your  own  house  and  live  there.  And  I  want  you 
to  examine  very  critically  the  character  of  the  tenants  who 
have  been  occupying  it.  It  is  a  very  big  house  and  very 
few  people  have  been  living  in  it.  And  the  rent  has  been 
demanded  of  you  and  not  of  them.  You  have  paid  the 
money  which  enabled  them  to  live  in  your  own  house  and 
dominate  your  own  premises. 

"I  regard  this  campaign  and  every  campaign  in  which 
the  people  have  taken  part  since  the  world  began  as  simply 
a  continued  struggle  to  see  to  it  that  the  people  were  taken 
care  of  by  their  own  Government.  And  my  indictment 
against  the  tariff  is  that  it  represents  the  general  interest. 
It  is  a  long  time  since  tariffs  were  made  by  men  who  even 
supposed  that  they  were  seeking  to  serve  the  general  inter- 
est, because  tariffs  are  not  made  by  the  general  body  of  the 
members  of  either  house  of  Congress. 

"The  tariff  intimately  concerns  the  farmer  of  this  coun- 
try. It  makes  a  great  deal  of  difference  to  you  that  Mr. 
Taft  the  other  day  vetoed  the  steel  bill.  It  makes  a  dif- 
ference to  you  in  the  cost  of  practically  every  tool  that 
you  use  upon  the  farm,  and  it  is  very  significant  or  ought 
to  be  very  significant  to  you  that  a  Democratic  House  of 
Representatives  has  just  passed  the  steel  tariff  reduction 
bill  over  the  President's  veto,  a  thing,  I  am  informed,  un- 
precedented in  the  history  of  the  country,  that  a  house  should 
have  passed  two  tariff  measures,  the  wool  measure  and  the 
steel  measure,  over  the  veto  of  the  President.  Why?  Be- 
cause these  gentlemen  now  know  that  they  are  pushing  this 
thing  forward  against  some  of  the  most  powerful  com- 
bined interests  of  the  country  and  that  they  are  under 
bonds  to  represent  the  people  of  the  United  States  and 
not  the  special  parties  in  it. 

'TARIFF  MEASURES  ARE  NOT  MEASURES  FOR 
THE  MERCHANT  MERELY  AND  THE  MANUFAC- 
TURER. THE  FARMER  PAYS  JUST  AS  BIG  A  PRO- 
PORTION OF  THE  TARIFF  DUTIES  AS  ANYBODY 
ELSE.  INDEED  SOMETIMES  WHEN  WE  ARE 
CHALLENGED  TO  SAY  WHO  THE  CONSUMER  IS 
AS  CONTRASTED  WITH  THE  PRODUCER,  SO  FAR 
AS  THE  TARIFF  IS  CONCERNED  I  AM  TEMPTED 
TO  ANSWER  "THE  FARMER,"  BECAUSE  HE  DOES 
NOT  PRODUCE  ANY  OF  THE  THINGS  THAT  GET 
ANY  MATERIAL  BENEFIT  FROM  THE  TARIFF 
AND  HE  CONSUMES  ALL  OF  THE}  THINGS  WHICH 
ARE  TAXED  UNDER  THE  TARIFF  SYSTEM. 
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THE  TROUBLE  WITH   BUSINESS 

"The  trouble  with  the  business  of  the  United  States 
under  the  tariff  is  that  men  think  they  can't  make  money 
without  the  assistance  of  the  Government.  And  as  long 
as  you  allow  them  to  think  that,  every  mother's  son  of  us 
is  tied  to  the  apron  strings  of  the  old  grandmother  sitting 
in  the  Capitol  at  Washington.  Now,  for  my  part,  I  am 
free  and  21,  and  I  don't  want  any  assistance  of  the  Gov- 
ernment to  enable  me  to  make  a  living. 

"BUT  I  WANT  AT  EVERY  TURN  OF  EVERY  AR- 
GUMENT THAT  I  MAKE  OF  THIS  NATURE  TO 
SAY  THAT  THE  LEGITIMATE  BUSINESS  ENTER- 
PRISES OF  THIS  COUNTRY  HAVE  ABSOLUTELY 
NOTHING  TO  FEAR  PROVIDED  THEY  WILL  STAND 
ON  THEIR  OWN  BOTTOMS;  BUT  THAT  THEY 
HAVE  EVERYTHING  TO  FEAR  IF  ALL  THEY  HAVE 
UNDER  THEM  IS  THE  PROP  OF  A  TAX  WHICH 
EVERYBODY  IS  OBLIGED  TO  PAY  IN  ORDER 
THAT  THEY  MAY  BE  ABLE  TO  CONDUCT  THEIR 
BUSINESS— AND  I  BELIEVE  THAT  THAT  IS  THE 
JUST  PRINCIPLE  OF  GOVERNMENT." 

He  talked  about  the  three  lines  in  the  Democratic  plat- 
form in  which  the  party  declares  it  to  be  the  duty  to  devote 
such  funds  of  the  national  Government  as  may  constitu- 
tionally be  devoted  for  such  purposes  to  the  promotion  of 
industrial,  agricultural  and  vocational  education.  He  dis- 
cussed legislation  for  the  extending  of  scientific  training  to 
the  farmers  and  farmers'  boys  who  could  not  go  to  school. 
He  added  to  this  vocational  training  generally. 

PROTECTIVE  TARIFF  A  DAM 

The  Governor  declared  the  farmer  was  interested  in 
foreign  markets  and  he  must  have  them.     He  said: 

"If  prosperity  is  not  checked  in  this  country  we  must 
broaden  our  borders  and  make  conquest  of  the  markets  of 
the  world.  And  that  is  also  the  reason  why  America  is  so 
much  interested  in  breaking  down,  wherever  it  is  possible 
to  break  it  down,  that  dam  against  which  all  tides  of  our 
prosperity  have  banked  up,  that  great  dam  that  runs  around 
all  our  coasts  and  which  we   call  the  protection  tariff. 

"I  would  prefer  to  call  it  the  restrictive  tariff.  I  would 
prefer  to  call  it  the  tariff  that  holds  us  back.  I  should  pre- 
fer to  call  it  the  tariff  that  hems  us  in,  the  tariff  that  chokes 
us,  the  tariff  that  smothers  us,  because  the  great  unmatched 
energy  of  America  is  now  waiting  for  a  field  greater  than 
America  itself  in  which  to  prove  that  Americans  can  take 
care  of  themselves." 


BUT   WHAT  A   CHANGE 

During  a  speech  in  Portland,  Oregon,  October  3,  1909, 
Mr.  Taft  likened  Roosevelt  to  Peter  the  Hermit  as  a  re- 
former and  declared  "Mr.  Roosevelt's  chief  policy  was  the 
determination  to  make  the  great  corporations  of  this  coun- 
try obey  the  law." 


BY  WAY  OF  PROPHECY 

At  a  Yale  Alumni  dinner  at  New  Haven  June  30,  1909, 
Mr.  Taft  insisted:  "Unless  the  Republican  party  lives  up 
to  its  promises  and  the  expectation  of  the  people,  there 
is  no  doubt  that  it  will  be  relegated  to  the  position  of  the 
minority   opposition." 


TAFT'S   "BEST   LAW   EVER 


How  the  Payne- Aldrich  Act  Made  "  High  Cost 
of  Living"  Higher 


TARIFF  A   DEMORALIZING  INFLUENCE 

(From  Woodrow  Wilson's  speech  accepting  the  Democratic 
nomination.) 

There  has  been  no  more  demoralizing  influence 
in  our  politics  in  our  time  than  the  influence  of 
tariff  legislation,  the  influence  of  the  idea  that  the 
government  was  the  grand  dispenser  of  favors,  the 
maker  and  unmaker  of  fortunes,  and  of  opportuni- 
ties such  as  certain  men  have  sought  in  order  to 
control  the  movement  of  trade  and  industry  through- 
out the  continent.  It  has  made  the  government  a 
prize  to  be  captured  and  parties  the  means  of  effect- 
ing the  capture.  It  has  made  the  business  men  of 
one  of  the  most  virile  and  enterprising  nations  in 
the  world  timid,  fretful,  full  of  alarms;  has  robbed 
them  of  self-confidence  and  manly  force,  until  they 
have  cried  out  that  they  could  do  nothing  without 
the  assistance  of  the  government  at  Washington. 
It  has  made  them  feel  that  their  lives  depended 
upon  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee  of  the  House 
and  the  Finance  Committee  of  the  Senate  (in  these 
later  years  particularly  the  Finance  Committee  of 
the  Senate).  They  have  insisted  very  anxiously 
that  these  committees  should  be  made  up  only  of 
their  "friends";  until  the  country  in  its  turn  grew 
suspicious  and  wondered  how  those  committees 
were  being  guided  and  controlled,  by  what  influ- 
ences and  plans  of  personal  advantage. 


IN  HIS  speech  of  acceptance,  President  Taft,  speaking  of 
the  Payne- Aldrich  bill,  said: 

"IT  HAS  VINDICATED  ITSELF.  UNDER  ITS 
OPERATION  PROSPERITY  HAS  BEEN  GRADUALLY 
RESTORED  SINCE  THE  PANIC  OF  1897." 

(This  panic,  it  must  be  remembered,  came  after  ten  years 
of  "prosperity  producing"  high  protective  duties  of  the 
Dingley  bill.) 

President  Taft  bases  the  claim  of  vindication  of  the  Payne- 
Aldrich  bill  on  his  statement  that  during  144  months  of  the 
Dingley  bill  "the  average  per  cent,  of  the  imports  that  come 
in  free  was  in  value  44.3  per  cent,  of  the  total  importations," 
while  during  35  months  the  Payne-Aldrich  bill  has  been  in 
force,  "the  average  per  cent,  in  value  of  the  imports  which 
have  come  in  free  amounts  to  51.2  per  cent,  of  the  total." 
President  Taft  also  derives  balm  from  his  claim  that  under 
the  Dingley  Bill  the  average  ad  valorem  duty  on  all  dutiable 
imports  was  "45.8  per  cent.,"  under  the  Payne  bill,  "41.2  per 
cent." 
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EXPLANATION  OF  THE  REDUCTION  IN  AD  VALOREM 

DUTY 

The  explanation  of  the  lower  ad  valorem  duty  is  found 
chiefly  in  the  fact  that  while  the  specific  duty  on  many  im- 
portant imports  remained  the  same,  the  price  per  unit  (pound 
of  sugar,  yard  of  cloth,  etc.)  increased  and,  therefore,  the 
ad  valorem  duty  was  decreased. 

TABLE    SHOWING   THE   VALUES    OF    CERTAIN    ARTICLES    IM- 
PORTED  ON  WHICH  THE  DUTY   IS   SPECIFIC,   AND   CON- 
SEQUENT   REDUCTION    IN    AD    VALOREM    DUTY, 
FROM    1909   TO    1911,    BECAUSE  THE   VALUE 
PER  UNIT  INCREASED 

Ad   Valorem 

Values , Duties ,  , Duty 

Articles  1909  1911  1909  1911  1909         1911 

Sugar, 
Not      above 
86deg.  (Re- 
ciprocity 

with  Cuba).   $1,900,862       $1,911,277       $1,030,097      $    877,361       54.19      45-90 
Not      above 
9Sdeg.   (Re- 
ciprocity 

withCuba).   58,911,592       73,216,914       31,563.669       38,900,374      5358      53-13 
Wools, 
Unwashed. 
Not    in    the 

skin    20.387,760       13,385,075       10.823,961         6,118,322       53.09      46.06 

Washed  and 

unwashed. 

Not    in    the 

skin    3,391,162         2,138,091         x, 943,9*5         x,°5x,944      57-32      49.20 

Manufactures, 
Composed 
wholly  or  in 
part  of  wool. 
Warp  whol- 
ly of  cot- 
ton— Value 
not   more 

than  70c  lb.   $1,743,101       $5,012,657      $1,775,649      $4,720,174     101.87      94-17 
Leather, 
Gloves,  lamb 
or  sheep, 
"glace"    fin- 
ish— Not 
over    14    in. 

in  length. ..      1,346,431  1,588,576  7*4.258  817,325       53.05      51.45 

Oilcloth, 
Under  12  ft. 
in    width...         890,770  825,159  415.773  340,827      46.68      41.30 

Thus,  in  1909,  the  average  value  of  cane  sugar,  not  above 
86  degrees,  was  .02c  per  pound;  in  1911,  .023c  per  pound;  the 
specific  duty  being  the  same  both  years,  so  that  while  the 
ad  valorem  duty  in  1909  was  54.19  per  cent.,  in  1911  it  was 
only  45.90  per  cent. 

The  total  value  of  dutiable  imports  in  191 1  was  $750,- 
981,697,  the  average  ad  valorem  duty  was  41.22  per  cent. 
The  average  ad  valorem  duty  in  1909  was  43.15  per  cent,  on 
dutiable  imports  valued  at  $682,265,867.  That  is  the  average 
ad  valorem  duty  in  191 1  was  1.93  per  cent,  lower  than  in  1909. 
In  191 1,  $14,493,946.75  less  was  paid  in  duties  under  the  191 1 
ad  valorem  duty  of  41.22  per  cent,  than  would  have  been 
paid  under  the  1909  ad  valorem  duty  of  43.15  per  cent,  on  the 
191 1  imports. 

The  value,  duties,  and  ad  valorem  duty  of  the  most  im- 
portant imports  in  1909  and  191 1,  having  the  same  specific 
duty  was  as  follows: 

Value  of  Imports  Duties  Ad  Valorem  Duty 

1909 $154,754,067.81  $85,663,813.29  55-35% 

1911 179,421,141.38  81,060,882.81  45.18% 
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That  is  the  ad  valorem  rate  on  these  imports  was  10.17 
per  cent,  lower  in  1911  than  in  1909  MERELY  BECAUSE 
THE  VALUE  OF  THE  GOODS  WAS  INCREASED. 
Had  the  ad  valorem  duty  been  the  same  in  1911  as  in  1909, 
these  imports  would  have  paid  a  total  duty  of  $18,247,130.07 
more  than  they  actually  did  pay  at  the  average  ad  valorem 
rate  in  191 1.  The  reduction  of  ad  valorem  duties  on  these 
articles  of  10.17  Per  cent,  is  equal  to  a  reduction  in  the  ad 
valorem  duty  on  all  the  dutiable  imports  in  191 1,  amounting 
to  2.43  per  cent.,  that  is  one-half  a  per  cent,  more  than  the 
actual  average  reduction  in  the  ad  valorem  duty  of  1.93  per 
cent. 

HIGH  PROTECTIVE  TARIFFS  ALSO  REDUCE  IM- 
PORTS OF  DUTIABLE  MERCHANDISE  AND  HENCE 
THE  AD  VALOREM  DUTY. 

Another  reason  for  the  reduction  in  the  ad  valorem  duty 
is  to  be  found  in  the  lessened  importation  of  certain  articles 
— with  a  high  protective  duty — as  shown  in  the  following 
table: 


Articles 

Value  of 

Imports 

Duties 

Rate  c 

f  Duty 

Dutiable 

1909 

1911 

1909 

1911 

1909 

1911 

Cotton 

Cloth    

$10,499,287 

$8,832,612 

$3,928,586 

$3,797,449 

37-42 

4299 

Stockings, 

Hose  and 

Half  Hose. 

6,390,992 

3,824,469 

3,860,418 

2,803,950 

60.40 

73-31 

Carriages 

and  other 

Vehicles 

and   parts 

of 

3-439.793 

2,198,347 

1,547.123 

987,248 

44-98 

44.91 

Explo- 

sives   .... 

898,608 

567.7" 

5io,5" 

335,472 

56.81 

59.09 

Feathers, 

etc.    Natu- 

ral and  ar- 

tificial   . . . 

11,619,792 

9.786,392 

3.885,377 

3. 531. 961 

33-44 

36.09 

Furs      and 

Mfrs.   of.. 

9,196,008 

8,058,687 

1,995,337 

2,114,521 

21.70 

26.24 

Hair      and 

Mfrs.    of.  . 

1,264,941 

647,446 

339567 

209,884 

26.84 

32.42 

Rice     .... 

4,562,627 

4.002,444 

1,642,929 

1,381,941 

36.01 

34-53 

Soap    .... 

990,992 

829,141 

269,022 

271,164 

27.15 

32.70 

Vegetables 

12,569,477 

9,266,094 

4,955.805 

2.905.383 

39-43 

31.35 

Total 

Wools  and 

Mfrs.    of.  . 

52,807,241 

48,363,334 

33,361,817 

28,966,516 

63.18 

59-89 

Total    ....$114,249,758    $96,176,877    $56,296,412    $47,305,563 

The  total  value  of  all  merchandise  entered  for  consump- 
tion in  1911  was  $1,527,945,652,  of  which  $750,981,697  was 
dutiable  and  $776,963,955  free.  The  preceding  table  shows, 
however,  that  the  value  of  the  imports  of  eleven  classes  of 
dutiable  goods  was  $18,072,000  less  in  191 1  than  in  1909. 

The  larger  per  cent,  of  free  imports  in  191 1  than  in  1909 
means  merely  that  the  amount  of  dutiable  goods  imported 
was  less  than  it  should  have  been,  which  was  the  intention  of 
the  framers  of  the  Payne-Aldrich  bill.  Few  articles  of  im- 
portance were  added  to  the  free  list  by  the  Payne-Aldrich 
bill,  but  the  values  of  free  imports  were  29.62  per  cent,  greater 
in  191 1  than  in  1909,  while  the  values  of  dutiable  imports  were 
only  10.07  per  cent,  greater  in  191 1  than  in  1909,  that  is  the 
increase  of  free  imports  was  nearly  three  times  as  large  as 
the  increase  in  dutiable  imports.  The  monopoly  of  pro- 
tected manufacturers  and  their  ability  to  charge  American 
consumers  monopolistic  instead  of  competitive  prices  was 
to  this  extent  increased.  For  this  President  Taft  assures  us 
he  is  truly  thankful,  and  he  has  been  consistent  in  his  devo- 
tion to  the  protected  interests  of  the  country,  and  consistent 
in  his  betrayal  of  the  interests  of  the  American  people  in  his 
recent  veto  of  the  wool  and  steel  bills. 
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The  ad  valorem  duty  on  cotton  cloths  was  increased  from 
37.42  per  cent,  in  1909  to  42.99  per  cent,  in  191 1;  i.e.  by  5.57 
per  cent.;  the  average  value  per  square  yard  increased  from 
.152  to  .159,  while  the  importations  fell  from  $10,499,287  to 
$8,832,612,  i.  e.  by  $1,666,675.  The  ad  valorem  duty  on  cot- 
ton stockings,  hose  and  half  hose  was  increased  from  60.40 
per  cent,  in  1909  to  73.31  per  cent.,  i.  e.  by  12.91  per  cent. 
The  average  value  per  dozen  increased  from  $1.26  to  $1.30, 
while  the  importations  fell  from  $6,390,992  in  1909  to  $3,824,- 
469  in  191 1,  by  $2,566,523.  Had  the  importation  of  cotton 
cloth  been  the  same  in  191 1  as  in  1909 — the  average  duty 
being  the  same — $716,503.58  more  in  duties  would  have  been 
paid  thereon;  while  if  the  value  of  importations  of  cotton 
stockings,  hose  and  half  hose,  had  been  the  same  in  191 1  as 
in  1909 — the  average  duty  being  the  same — $1,881,519  more 
in  duties  would  have  been  paid  thereon — a  total  of  $2,598,022. 
Had  the  values  of  these  two  imports  been  as  large  in  191 1 
as  in  1909,  and  the  average  duty  the  same,  the  total  imports 
in  1911  would  have  been  $755,214,895,  the  duty  collected 
$312,179,966  and  the  average  ad  valorem  duty  on  these  im- 
poits  41.34  per  cent.  (41.337  per  cent.)  instead  of  the  actual 
figure  of  41.22  per  cent. 

BOASTING  REDUCTION  IN  AVERAGE  AD 
VALOREM  DUTY,  ONLY  REPUBLICAN  BLIND  TO 
COVER  INCREASE  IN  PRICES  TO  AMERICAN  CON- 
SUMER, WHICH  IS  THE  OBJECT  OF  PROTECTIVE 
DUTIES. 

The  direct  result  and  object  of  the  high  protective  tariff 
is  to  shut  out  imports.  The  shutting  out  of  such  highly  pro- 
tected articles — or  reducing  the  value  imported — together 
with  specific  duties  on  articles  whose  value  is  increasing,  re- 
duced the  ad  valorem  duty  but  not  the  burden  of  high  pro- 
tective duties  to  home  consumers. 

PRESIDENT  TAFT  IN  CLAIMING  THAT  THE 
PAYNE-ALDRICH  BILL  "HAS  VINDICATED  ITSELF" 
SHOWS  THAT  PROTECTIONISTS  WANT  TO  IN- 
CREASE PRICES  ALREADY  SOARING,  BY  EXCLUD- 
ING IMPORTATION  OF  ARTICLES  MANUFACTURED 
OR  PRODUCED  IN  THIS  COUNTRY,  SO  AS  TO  GIVE 
PROTECTED  MANUFACTURERS  MONOPOLY  AND 
MONOPOLISTIC  PROFITS.  HIS  ADMISSION  IS  THE 
REASON  WHY  AMERICAN  CONSUMERS,  SUFFER- 
ING FROM  THE  HIGH  COST  OF  LIVING,  SHOULD 
TURN  THE  REPUBLICANS  OUT,  SO  THEY  MAY  GET 
A  TARIFF  FOR  REVENUE  ONLY,  NOT  FOR  IN- 
CREASING PRICES,  FROM  A  DEMOCRATIC  ADMIN- 
ISTRATION. 


CRACKING  THE  PARTY  LASH 

When  Mr.  Aldrich  closed  the  debate  on  the  Payne-Aldrich 
Tariff  bill  he  addressed  himself  to  the  insurgents  as  follows: 
"The  Senator  from  Indiana  does  not  speak  for  the  Republican 
party.  He  has  no  right  here  to  call  in  the  name  of  the 
President.  *  *  *  If  Senators  who  are  Republicans  wish 
to  vote  against  this  bill  on  account  of  their  individual  views, 
that  is  a  matter  for  them  to  determine,  but  I  want  to  say 
to  them  that  there  are  Senators  here  voting  for  this  bill 
representing  States  which  have  elected  and  can  and  will 
continue  to  elect  Republican  Presidents  in  spite  of  what 
certain  individuals  think," 


THE  FAMILY  SUGAR-BOWL 


How    a    Protective    Tariff    Extorts    from    tin 
Humblest    Consumer 


THE  estimated  consumption  of  sugar  for  the  United 
States  for  191 2  is  3,500,000  tons,  or  7,840,000,000  pounds. 
Our  sources  of  supply  are  Cuba,  1,850,000  tons,  Hawaii  535,- 
000  tons,  Porto  Rico  320,000  tons,  the  Philippines  160,000 
tons,  Louisiana  and  Texas  324,000  tons  and  domestic  beet 
541,000  tons.  If  for  any  reason  the  supply  from  these  sources 
is  insufficient  it  would  be  made  up  mainly  by  importations 
from  Java,  although  some  Surinam,  San  Domingo  and  Peru- 
vian sugars  are  occasionally  imported.  The  rate  of  duties 
per  pound  levied  are  1.90  per  cent,  upon  refined  (none  of 
which  is  imported),  1.68  per  cent,  upon  full  duty  paying  96 
per  cent,  raws  (of  which  an  inconsiderable  amount  is  now 
imported)  and  1.348c.  upon  96  per  cent.  Cuban,  which  now 
constitute  about  all  of  our  imported  duty  paying  sugars. 

The  present  average  retail  price  is  6c.  per  pound.  Hence 
our  annual  sugar  bill  is  $470,400,000.  Does  the  average  con- 
sumer, dealer  or  manufacturer  ever  stop  to  consider  how 
much  of  this  price  is  extorted  from  the  American  people  by 
reason  of  the  Tariff  in  the  name  of  "protection"  to  our  "in- 
fant" domestic  sugar  industries?  The  average  increase  in 
cost  by  reason  of  the  Tariff  during  the  last  seven  years  has 
been  1.03  cents  per  pound.  The  per  capita  consumption 
of  the  United  States  is,  next  to  England,  the  largest  in  the 
world,  namely  82  pounds.  The  annual  tax  upon  the  individ- 
ual is  $1.32,  and  upon  a  family  of  five  persons  $6.60.  The  an- 
nual consumption  of  such  a  family  amounts  to  410  pounds. 
When  a  dollar's  worth  of  sugar  is  purchased  30c.  is  Tariff. 
Upon  each  carload  of  sugar  costing  the  merchant  $1,700.00 
the  tariff  is  responsible  for  $510.00. 

CONSUMER  PAYS  $125,675,000  PER  YEAR 

The  total  cost  to  the  American  consumer  annually  by 
reason  of  the  duty  is  $125,675,000.  Of  this  $52,300,000  goes 
to  the  government  in  revenue;  the  balance  gees  into  the 
pockets  of  the  tariff-favored  sugar  interests  of  Hawaii,  Porto 
Rico,  the  Philippines,  Cuba,  Louisiana  planters  and  promoters 
of  beet  sugar  factories,  as  a  bounty  from  the  Government. 
The  Tariff  on  sugar  is  perhaps  the  best  illustration  of  the 
extortionate  operation  of  our  Tariff  laws.  The  Government 
levies  a  tax  upon  the  imported  half,  from  which  is  collected 
17  per  cent,  of  our  entire  customs  revenue.  The  domestic 
producers,  who  supply  us  with  half  of  our  requirements,  base 
their  prices  on  the  value  of  imported  sugar,  plus  the  duty, 
so  that  the  American  consumer  pays  the  equivalent  of  the 
full  amount  of  the  duty  on  all  the  sugar  he  consumes. 

The  rate  of  duty  collected,  reduced  to  an  ad  valorem  basis, 
is  78.87  per  cent.  The  ad  valorem  rate  upon  champagne  is 
70  per  cent.,  automobiles  45  per  cent.,  rare  paintings  and 
statuary  15  per  cent.,  and  the  average  upon  all  dutiable 
goods  42.52  per  cent. 

As  only  $52,300,000  is  collected  in  revenue,  the  question 
naturally  arises  as  to  what  becomes  of  the  balance  of  $73,- 
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450,000  that  the  American  people  are  called  upon  to  pay? 
The  answer  is  that  it  goes  into  the  pockets  of  the  tariff- 
favored  interests  of  Louisiana  and  domestic  beet  promoters 
of  our  Western  States,  as  well  as  of  the  planters  and  capi- 
talists of  Porto  Rico,  Hawaii  and  the  Philipipnes.  The 
Hawaiian  planters  made  a  profit  of  $20,000,000  on  a  crop 
valuation  of  $52,000,000,  or  38  per  cent,  profit  in  191 1  by  rea- 
son of  the  privilege  conferred  by  our  Tariff  laws. 

NEITHER     FARMERS     NOR     LABOR     BENEFITED     BY 
HIGH    PROTECTIVE    DUTIES    ON    SUGAR 

So  far  as  the  domestic  interests  are  concerned  the  profits 
go  directly  into  the  pockets  of  certain  planters  and  the  pro- 
moters of  the  beet  sugar  plants.  They  are  not  divided  with 
labor,  for  Louisiana  pays  lower  wages  than  Cuba;  in  the  beet 
fields  of  the  West,  Japanese,  Mexicans  and  Hindus  are  chiefly 
employed,  and  upon  a  labor  contract  basis.  The  process  in 
beet  factories  is  entirely  a  mechanical  one,  the  sugar  beet 
not  being  touched  by  a  human  hand  from  the  time  it  enters 
the  factory  until  it  emerges  as  refined  beet  sugar.  The  entire 
factory  labor  cost  does  not  exceed  .14c.  per  pound.  More- 
over the  beet  factories  in  America  are  operated  upon  a  larger 
scale  than  those  of  Europe;  consequently  more  economically. 

The  extra  profit,  by  reason  of  the  Tariff,  is  not  shared 
with  the  farmer,  who  is  actually  paid  less  in  America  than 
in  Europe  for  his  sugar  beets.  The  highest  basis  here  is 
$4.50  per  ton  for  beets  testing  12  per  cent,  of  saccharine  con- 
tent, with  33  1-3C.  for  each  degree  above.  The  price  for  15 
per  cent,  beets  (the  American  average  of  content)  is  $5.50 
per  ton.  The  contract  price  to  the  German  farmer  for  the 
year  1912  is  $6.28  per  ton;  in  addition  to  this  he  has  returned 
to  him  40  per  cent,  to  60  per  cent,  of  the  beet  pulp  for  stock 
food,  and  is  furnished  by  the  factory  his  beet  seed  free.  In 
America  the  farmer  must  purchase  both  his  beet  seed  and  beet 
pulp  from  the  factory,  on  both  of  which  the  latter  aims  to 
make  a  substantial  profit  In  this  connection  we  might  observe 
that  whatever  Tariff  concessions  have  been  made  in  the  in- 
terest of  the  domestic  beet  sugar  industry  have  been  with  a 
view  to  profit  the  factory  rather  than  the  farmer.  The  fac- 
tories succeeded  in  having  their  beet  seed  admitted  free, 
whereas  ordinary  garden  seed  pays  a  duty  of  25  per  cent. 
Upon  sugar  beets  the  factories  succeeded  in  having  the  duty 
reduced  from  25  per  cent,  to  10  per  cent,  in  order  to  permit 
the  Michigan  beet  sugar  factories  to  import  sugar  beets  for 
their  use  in  competition  with  the  Michigan  farmers.  After 
this  reduction  the  imports  of  sugar  beets  from  Canada  into 
Michigan  in  1909  were  30,731  tons  and  in  1910  56,950  tons. 
Sugar  beets  (in  which  the  farmer  is  interested)  pays  a  duty 
equivalent  to  14c.  per  hundred  pounds  for  the  sugar  in  the 
beets,  while  sugar  in  the  sack  (in  which  the  factory  is  inter- 
ested) pays  a  duty  of  $1.90  per  hundred  pounds.  The  fac- 
tory deals  with  the  farmer  upon  a  free  trade  basis  and 
charges  the  consumer  and  the  farmer  upon  the  highest  pro- 
tective basis  for  its  sugar.  Hence  it  is  apparent  that  all  of 
the  profit  derived  from  the  Tariff  operates  as  a  bounty,  not 
to  the  farmers  or  laborers,  but  to  the  promoters  of  the 
domestic  beet  factories  and  the  various  planters  of  our  tariff- 
favored  sections. 

So  far  as  the  domestic  beet  industry  is  concerned  this  ex- 
cessive profit  is  reflected  in  their  inflated  capitalization.  The 
factory  investment  would  permit  of  a  legitimate  capitaliza- 
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tion  of  $52,750,000.  The  actual  capitalization  of  the  com- 
panies owning  their  factories  is  $129,600,000,  or  two  and  one- 
half  times  this  investment.  As  an  indication  of  how  the  beet 
sugar  factories  expected  to  make,  as  a  result  of  the  tariff, 
a  very  large  profit  on  each  pound  of  sugar  they  produced,  we 
have  the  following: 

Total  Capital-  Production  Period  of 

ization  1910  Operation 

Cane    Refineries $120,000,000  2,811,445   tons  12   months 

Beet    Factories 129,600.000  457,000       "  3         " 

All  of  the  larger  beet  sugar  companies  now  pay  dividends 
on  their  common  stock,  which  was  originally  all  "water," 
but  is  now  all  "sugar."  The  basis  of  capitalization  of  these 
companies  has  been  increased  from  the  normal  basis  of  $1,097 
per  ton  of  daily  slicing  capacity  in  1899  to  $2,458  in  1909,  or 
nearly  three  times  the  basis  of  cost. 

TARIFF   FOSTERED    DIVIDENDS    ON    SUGAR    REFIN= 
ERIES   EXTORTED   FROM   CONSUMERS 

So  it  is  apparent  from  their  ability  to  pay  substantial  divi- 
dends upon  inflated  watered  stock  during  a  factory  opera- 
tion of  only  three  months  and  a  selling  campaign  of  the 
same  length  that  the  beet  sugar  factories  "capitalize  the 
Tariff"  to  its  full  extent.  Only  by  such  means  was  the 
Michigan  sugar  company  enabled  to  pay  a  stock  dividend 
of  35  per  cent,  in  1910  in  addition  to  regular  dividends  of  6 
per  cent,  upon  preferred  and  7  per  cent,  upon  common  and 
carry  $1,025,000  to  surplus.  The  Great  Western  Sugar  Co., 
of  Colorado,  pays  seven  per  cent,  upon  $15,000,000  preferred 
and  five  per  cent,  upon  $15,000,000  common.  In  1910  it  had 
a  cash  surplus  of  $5,500,000.  The  American  Beet  Sugar  Co. 
pays  six  per  cent,  upon  $5,000  000  preferred  and  five  per  cent, 
upon  $15,000,000  common.  This  company  earned  sufficient 
to  pay  10  1-2  per  cent,  in  1911  and  13  1-2  per  cent,  in  1912 
upon  their  common  stock. — The  Western  Sugar  Refining 
Co.  of  California,  a  cane  refining  company,  partly  owned 
by  the  Trust,  on  an  original  investment  of  $500,000  paid  divi- 
dends amounting  to  $12,000,000  betweeen  1890  and  1912. 
These  are  fair  illustrations  of  the  effect  of  Tariff-fostered 
dividends  extorted  from  consumers. 

The  San  Francisco  price  is  generally  30  to  50  points  higher 
than  New  York,  though  all  imported  raw  sugars  enter  free 
and  beet  sugar  is  produced  as  cheaply  as  anywhere  in  the 
world.  As  all  of  the  sugar  consumed  on  our  western  coast 
is  duty-free,  here  is  a  clear  example  of  the  fallacy  of  the 
statement  that  prices  will  be  reduced  when  all  of  our  re- 
quirements are  supplied  by  home  production.  The  consum- 
ers in  San  Francisco  are  to-day  paying  5.30  cents  for  gran- 
ulated sugar,  and  receive  no  benefit  from  the  fact  that  sugar 
in  California  is  being  produced  at  less  than  3c.  per  pound. 

THE  TRUST  CONTROLS  OVER  62  PER  CENT.  OF 
THE  CANE  REFINING  AND  64  PER  CENT.  OF  THE 
BEET  REFINING  INDUSTRY.  On  this  account  it  can 
meet  the  competition  of  independent  rivals  from  both  cane 
and  beet  and  embarrass  their  growth  extensively  as  long  as 
the  Tariff  is  maintained.  The  present  profit  of  its  beet 
sugar  companies  ranges  from  1  1-2  to  2c.  or  more  per  pound, 
according  to  their  location.  No  one  pretends  that  the 
American  people  are  being  taxed  $125,000,000  annually  so  as 
to  enrich  the  sugar  planters  of  our  insular  possessions,  there- 
fore the  present  Tariff  is  being  maintained  for  the  sole  bene- 
fit of  the  domestic  beet  and  cane  sugar  producers. 

We  have  shown  how  the  cost  to  produce  beet  sugar  in 
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the  United  States  is  not  materially  higher  than  in  Europe, 
so  that  a  high  Tariff  is  unnecessary  except  as  a  means  to  en- 
able large  dividends  to  be  paid  on  watered  stock.  Louisiana 
produced  in  1894-95  319,000  tons  and  only  300,000  tons  in  the 
crop  of  1910-n,  so  it  is  apparent  that  no  progress  is  being 
made. 

After  receiving  subsidies  both  through  direct  bounties  and 
indirectly  through  the  Tariff  for  over  100  years  the  sugar  in- 
dustry of  Louisiana,  if  it  cannot  stand  alone,  has  no  further 
claim  upon  the  American  people.  It  is  absurd  to  ask  the 
Government  to  continue  to  tax  consumers  through  the 
Tariff  $125,000,000  annually,  so  that  Louisiana  may  produce 
a  crop,  the  yearly  value  of  which  is  about  $25,000,000.  We 
should  look  to  industries  that  could  be  of  service  to  the 
American  people,  and  not  to  industries  that  the  American 
people  must  serve. 

The  absurdity  of  attempting  to  frame  a  Tariff  on  the 
"difference  of  cost  of  production  between  here  and  abroad" 
theory  is  shown  first  by  the  wide  range  in  the  cost  of  pro- 
duction at  home.  The  beet  sugar  factories  in  California,  by 
their  own  reports,  produce  sugar  at  2.70c.  per  pound.  The 
Hardwick  Investigating  Committee  found  that  the  average 
cost  to  produce  beet  sugar  in  the  United  States  was  3.54c. 
per  pound.  Louisiana  claims  that  it  cost  3.75c  per  pound 
to  produce  raw  sugar,  and  it  would  cost  at  least  .60c.  more 
to  refine  and  market  this,  making  the  cost  4.35c  per  pound. 
What  IS  the  cost  of  producing  sugar  in  the  United  States? 

It  is  absurd  to  say  that  the  consumer  will  not  receive 
the  benefit  from  a  material  reduction  or  the  removal  of  the 
duty  on  sugar.  Every  dealer  in  sugar  knows  the  fallacy  of 
this,  and  the  domestic  producers'  clamor  for  the  maintenance 
of  the  present  duty  is  a  recognition  that  if  the  tariff  is  re- 
duced they  will  be  forced  to  sell  their  product  at  lower 
prices. 

The  proof  of  the  effect  of  the  Tariff  is  the  difference  be- 
tween the  domestic  price  of  5c  and  export  price  of  3.4c 
quoted  for  sugar  in  August  this  year. 

During  the  period  of  free  raw  sugar  between  1891  and 
1894  the  price  was  reduced  2  1-4C.  per  pound;  consumption 
increased  23  per  cent,  in  the  first  year  and  42  per  cent,  dur- 
ing the  whole  period.  A  removal  of  the  present  duty  would 
eventually  result  in  a  reduction  of  about  2c.  per  pound.  This 
would  be  of  incalculable  benefit  not  alone  to  consumers,  but 
to  such  interests  as  canners,  preservers,  etc.;  and  it  would 
not  only  increase  their  domestic  business,  but  they  would 
also  be  in  a  position  to  greatly  increase  their  exports,  thus 
creating  a  demand  for  the  fruits  and  berries  of  the  farmers 
that  now  go  to  waste  for  lack  of  a  market,  and  this  in  turn 
would  increase  the  demand  for  glass  and  tin  ware,  labels 
and  boxes.  The  transportation  companies  would  also  share 
in  these  enormous  benefits. 

England  imports  both  fruit  and  sugar  and  supplies  the 
world  with  preserves,  while  the  United  States,  the  greatest 
fruit-growing  country  in  the  world  does  not  even  supply  the 
home  market  with  preserves,  because  of  the  high  price  of 
sugar. 

The  United  States,  because  of  its  proximity  to  Cuba,  and 
its  insular  possessions,  Porto  Rico,  Hawaii  and  the  Philip- 
pines, as  well  as  from  the  fact  that  beet  sugar  can  be  pro- 
duced in  our  western  States  at  a  very  low  cost,  should  have 
cheaper  sugar  than  any  Nation  in  the  world.  From  these 
sources,  with  their  natural  advantages,  we  are  assured  not 
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DR.   ELLIOT  FOR  WILSON 


Third-Term  Party   Is  Impulsive  and   Gushing. 


Special  to  the  "New  York  Times." 

CAMBRIDGE,  Mass.,  Aug.  11. — Stamping  the  Roosevelt 
party  as  impulsive  and  gushing,  a  one-man  following, 
Dr.  Charles  W.  Elliot,  President  Emeritus  of  Harvard, 
talked  on  political  affairs  to-day.  He  is  an  ardent  advocate  of 
the  election  of  Woodrow  Wilson,  and  a  firm  believer  in  the 
tenets  of  the  Democratic  platform.  He  cannot  support  Taft, 
because  of  the  latter's  views  on  protection. 

"Are  you  a  stand-patter  or  a  Progressive,   Doctor?" 

"A  stand-patter?  I  hardly  could  be  accused  of  that  justly. 
I  have  voted  the  Republican  ticket  at  times,  and  then,  again,  I 
have  not." 

"In  reading  the  three  platforms  did  you  reach  any  choice? 
Wasn't  there  one  you  liked  better  than  the  rest?" 

"Yes.  The  Democratic  platform  adopted  at  Baltimore.  I 
think   I  like  its  construction   better  than  the  others. 

"Remember,  now,  that  I  have  the  greatest  admiration  for 
all  three  candidates.  They  are  splendid  men,  but  I  am  not  a 
protectionist,  never  was,  and  never  will  be.  Therefore,  I 
couldn't   support   the   Taft   platform   very  well. 

"As  for  the  Roosevelt  movement — well,  I  look  upon  that  as 
being  impulsive  and  gushing,  so  to  speak.  It  is  a  one-man  fol- 
lowing, as  I  view  it.  A  certain  number  of  men  are  carried 
away  by  their  admiration  and  infatuation  for  a  leader. 

"Somehow  I  can't  satisfy  myself  that  such  a  spirit  is  a 
sound  or  proper  one  as  the  basis  for  a  party.  It  doesn't  seem 
likely  to  be  endurable.  It  is  strictly  the  individual,  the  one- 
man  idol.     That  isn't  a  good  foundation  for  a  new  party." 

"What  do  you  think  of  the  influences  and  permanency  of 
the  Progressive  Party?" 

"I  wouldn't  care  to  prophesy.  I  like  the  Democratic  plat- 
form, and  I  am  very  fond  of  Woodrow  Wilson.  He  would 
make  a  sound  and  able  President.  He  is  in  every  way  qualified, 
by  experience  and  natural  ability. 

"You  see,  he  has  been  more  than  an  educator.  He  has 
held  public  office  and  written  history.  He  is  a  fortunate  choice. 
I  see  the  Democrats  had  quite  a  tussle  before  they  settled  on  a 
candidate.     They  compromised  on  a  first-class  one." 


only  of  an  ample  supply  of  sugar,  but  also  that  this  supply 
can  be  obtained  at  a  minimum  cost,  if  it  were  not  for  the 
high  duty  which  enhances  the  price. 

The  question  is:  are  the  people  to  receive  the  benefits 
of  our  natural  advantages,  or  are  they  to  be  exploited  for  the 
benefit  of  the  promoters  of  our  domestic  beet  and  cane  sugar 
industry?     The  present  high  Tariff  means  the  latter. 

For  years  our  Tariff  laws  on  sugar  have  been  drawn  with 
the  sole  object  of  "protecting"  the  factory.  Let  us  now  have 
a  Tariff  that  will  "protect"  the  consumer. 


"The  crash  of  political  organization  has  been 
only  the  crash  of  those  that  did  not  comprehend, 
but  resisted  when  there  was  no  right  reason  for 
resisting,  and  forgot  that  their  very  reason  for 
being  was  that  they  might  serve  opinion  and  the 
movements  of  the  people's  will.  If  any  systems  of 
political  practice  have  collapsed,  only  those  have 
collapsed  which  were  unsuitable  to  the  objects 
which  they  professed  to  serve."— WOODROW 
WILSON. 


HOV/   PRICES   HAVE   SOARED 


Startling    Increases    Over   Those    Charged    in 
1897,  When  Dingley  Law  was  Enacted 


Per  cent. 

Per  cent. 

Price 

Increase 

Price 

Increase 

1900 

over  1897 

1910 

over  1897 

109-5 

28.5% 

164.6 

93-2% 

104.2 

18.8% 

128.7 

46.7% 

106.8 

17-2% 

123.7 

35-8% 

120  5 

39-1% 

128.5 

48.2% 

H5-7 

22.5% 

117. 0 

23-9% 

106. 1 

18.1% 

in. 6 

24.2% 

log. 8 

19.2% 

1331 

44-5% 

110.5 

23.1% 

131. 6 

46.7% 

THE  efforts  of  Republicans  to  hide  the  effects  of  high 
protective  duties  in  increasing  prices  is  well  illustrated 
by  their  limitation  of  the  inquiry  of  the  Senate  Select  Com- 
mittee on  Wages  and  Prices  of  Commodities,  established  un- 
der the  Senate  Resolution  of  February  9th,  1910.  This  Com- 
mission was  instructed  to  "make  an  exhaustive  investigation 
into  the  cost  of  living  and  any  increase  in  the  same  since 
nineteen  hundred." 

The  full  effects  of  the  Dingley  bill,  enacted  in  1897,  were 
in  force  by  1899,  while  the  results  of  the  Payne-Aldrich  bill 
in  increasing  prices  would  not  be  apparent  till  long  after 
the  Committee's  investigations  were  completed. 

The  Bulletin  of  the  Department  of  Commerce  and  Labor, 
however,  gives  the  increase  in  prices  of  important  commodi- 
ties as  follows: 

REPUBLICAN   DUPLICITY  UNPARALLELED 

RELATIVE  WHOLESALE  PRICES  AND  PER  CENT.  OF  INCREASE 
OVER    1&97 

Price 

Commodity  1897 

Farm    Products 85.2 

Food    87.7 

Clothing    91. 1 

Metals   and    Implements 86.6 

Drugs   and    Chemicals 94.4 

House   Furnishing   Goods....  89.8 

Miscellaneous    92.1 

All    Commodities 89.7 

EVEN    REPUBLICAN    FIGURES   ADMIT   THAT   TARIFFS 
INCREASE    PRICES 

The  report  of  the  Senate  Select  Committee  on  Wages  and 
Prices  of  Commodities  does  not  assign  the  tariff  as  a  cause 
of  high  prices  directly.  It  does,  however,  assign  "Industrial 
Combinations"  as  a  cause,  and  EVERY  THINKING  AMER- 
ICAN KNOWS  THAT  PROTECTIVE  TARIFFS 
FOSTER  INDUSTRIAL  COMBINATIONS. 

A  FEW  INSTANCES  OF  THE  HIGHER  AVERAGE  WHOLE- 
SALE PRICES  IN  1909  THAN  IN   1900 

Domestic    rice,    choice 13% 

Blankets,    11-4,   5  pounds  to  the  pair,  all  wool 11.1% 

Men's   brogans,    split 28.0% 

Wilton,    5    frame    Bigelow 18.4% 

Cotton  Flannels,  354  yards  to  the  pound 11.6% 

30  inch  stock  A   drilling 45. 0% 

Men's   Cotton  half-hose,   20  to  22 17.0% 

Print    cloths,    28    inch,    64x64 16.4% 

Sheetings    8%  to   20.7% 

Shirtings     g.6%  to   20.6% 

Suitings    10.3%   to   38.5% 

Women's    dress   goods 8.1%   to   35.8% 

Augurs,   extra   %   inch 59  6% 

Axes  M.    C.    O.    Yankee 38.3% 

Door  knobs,   steel,    bronze   plated 120.6% 

Hammers    11.2% 

White  pine  shingles,    18   inch 33.3% 

Furniture    7.2%   to   24.6% 

Soap,    mottled,    pure 70.0% 

All  of  these  articles  bear  a  heavy  duty. 
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CONSULS   LET  THE   "PROTECTION"   CAT   OUT   OF 
THE  BAG 

Consul  Charles  Denby,  writing  on  the  increase  in  prices 
in  Austria  with  a  high  protective  tariff,  wrote  to  the  Senate 
Select  Committee  on  Wages  and  Prices: 

"Tariffs  have  distinctly  raised  prices.  The  protected 
Austrian  producers  take  the  entire  benefit  of  the  tariff, 
keeping  their  prices  at  as  high  a  figure  as  possible  without 
permitting  importation." 

THE  INEVITABLE  RESULT  OF  HIGH  PROTECT- 
IVE TARIFFS  IN  AMERICA  AS  WELL  AS  IN  AUS- 
TRIA, IS  HIGH  PRICES. 

FREE-TRADE  ENGLAND  HASN'T  SUFFERED 
FROM  INCREASE  IN  PRICES  AS  PROTECTION 
COUNTRIES  HAVE. 

Mr.  John  Griffiths,  Consul  General  at  London,  wrote 
March  12,  1910: 

"A  remarkable  feature  of  the  report,  on  the  whole,  is  the 
fact  that  there  has  been  so  little  variation  within  the  past 
decade  in  the  prices  of  commodities  in  London.  Some  have 
shown  appreciation,  such  as  grain,  cotton,  leather  and  lumber; 
some  commodities,  such  as  provisions  and  meats,  have  in- 
creased with  reference  to  some  items,  and  decreased  in  re- 
spect to  others;  some  lines,  such  as  boots  and  shoes  and  cloth- 
ing, remain  practically  the  same  as  ten  years  ago;  while 
material  decreases  are  noted  in  the  prices  of  iron  and  steel, 
farming  implements,  bricks,  cement  and  oil." 

TABLE    SHOWING    THE    INCREASE    IN    PRICES    OF    A 
FEW    STAPLE    COMMODITIES 

Price 
Increase  over        1912  Increase 

Price  Price  1897  Aug.  1         over   1897 

1897  1901         Percent.        Bradstreet      Percent, 

(x)  Pig    Iron    No.    1, 

Foundry,  per  ton$i2.io  $15-87  3'-»%         $16.00  32.4% 

(x)  Pig      Iron      Gray 

Forge,  per  ton.  .     10.43  14.08  34-3&         *i4-43  37-7% 
(x)  Bar  Iron,  best  re- 
fined        24.73             40.38             63.3%         *3i-55  27.5% 

(x)  Steel    Billets,    per 

ton     15.08  24.13  60.0%  21.50  42.5% 

(x)  Steel     Rails,     per 

ton     18.75  27.33  45-7%  28.00  49-3% 

(x)  Nails,    cut 1.47  2.29  55-8%         *  2.02  37-4% 

(x)  Nails,   wire 1.46  2.41  65.1%         *   1.89  29.4% 

(b)  Tin      Plate,      Am. 

Bessemer,  100  lb. 

box    3.05  4.00  31.1%  3.50  1-1.7% 

(b)  Pig   Lead,   per  lb.        .037  .0435         17.6%  .04725  27.7% 

(b)  Quicksilver,      per 

flask    39.00  4700  20.5%  42.00  7.6% 

(b)  Linseed    Oil,    per 

gal 30  .61  103.0%  .70  133-3% 

(b)  Olive       Oil,       per 

„N    Sal-    •■■. ••■•         -54  .62  i4.87o  .72  33-3% 

(b)  Lard,  prime   City, 

per    gal 037J4  .0845  125.3%               .1065  184.070 

(x)  lextiles,       Stand- 
ard Sheetings.  .  .        .03?4  .0475  26.67c                .0725  93-3% 

(c)  Bricks,    per    M...       4.75  6.00  26.37c.  6.50  36.87, 

(c)  Lime,  bbl 75  .80  6.67,               .92  22.67c 

(c)  Glass,    Window.  .       1.50  1.65  10.0%  2.01  21.8% 

(c)  Pork,   Mess,   bbl..      9.00  15.25  69.470  20.00  122.07, 

(x)  U.  S.  Statistical  Abstract,  (b)  Commercial  Year  Book.  *  Prices 
Statistical   Abstract,    pages   550    to   552.      (c)    Bradstreet. 
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BRADSTREET'S  INDEX  NUMBERS  SHOW  PRICES 
INCREASED  53.38  PER  CENT.  FROM  1896  TO  1912. 

The  group  that  make  up  the  index  numbers  for  Brad- 
street's  Index  numbers  are  as  follows: 

Breadstuffs,  livestock,  provisions,  fruits,  hides  and  leather, 
textiles,  metals,  coal  and  coke,  naval  stores,  building  mate- 
rials,  chemicals  and  drugs,  miscellaneous. 

Index  Increase  Over  Index  Number 
Year                                            Number  in  1896 

1896    $5,9124 

1901    7.5746  28.11% 

1912    9-0687  53.38% 

IN  THE  FOURTEEN  YEARS  FROM  1896  TO  1910, 
PRICES  INCREASED  42  PER  CENT.  IN  PROTECTION 
GERMANY,  AND  ONLY  28  PER  CENT.  IN  ENGLAND, 
AS  AGAINST  ABOUT  50  PER  CENT.  IN  THIS  COUN- 
TRY. 

SALARY  AND  WAGE-EARNERS  NOT   FOOLED  BY 
PROTECTION'S   PROTESTATIONS 

The  American  wage  earner  KNOWS, — and  the  shallow 
sophistries  of  protectionists,  whether  of  the  Republican  or 
"progressive"  stripe  cannot  affect  that  knowledge — that  the 
price  of  nearly  everything  he  buys  has  gone  up  tremendously 
in  the  past  fifteen  years  since  the  enactment  of  the  Dingley 
bill.  He  knows  too — and  his  wife  who  buys  the  food  and 
clothes  for  the  family  adds  her  sad  evidence  to  his  knowl- 
edge— that  his  wages  haven't  kept  pace  with  the  increase  in 
prices. 

BASIS   FOR   ESTIMATING   TARIFF  TAX  PAID   BY   THE 
AVERAGE  FAMILY 

The  estimate  of  the  tariff  tax  paid  by  the  average  family 
is  based  upon  the  estimated  expenditure  of  the  family  for 
different  articles.  The  consumption  value  of  all  products, 
in  the  year  1909,  was  about  $25,366,000,000,  divided  as  fol- 
lows: 

PROCESS  OF  PRODUCTION  VALUES 

Raw    Materials 

Farm  Products,  at  farms,   less  feed  to  stock $6,570,000,000 

Mine    Products    753,000,000 

Forest   Products,    not   included   in  farm   products 684.000.000 

Fisheries     (1908)     54,000,000 

Manufacturing 

Values    added    to   products   by   manufacturing 8,530,000,000 

Transportation 

Values     added     by     railroads,     water     traffic,     express, 

telephones,     etc , 3,200,000,000 

Trade 

Values  added  by  merchants,  etc 4,000,000,000 

Value    of    imports 1,28 1,000,000 

Amount    of    duties    collected 294,000,000 

Net    Value    Total    Products $25,366,000,000 

For  the  sake  of  conservatism,  we  may  deduct  for  possi- 
ble error,  $3,000,000,000,  leaving  a  total  of  $22,366,000,000  as 
the  consumption  value  of  the  goods  used  by  our  population 
of  90,556,000  in  1909.  As  there  were  then  about  20,000,000 
families,  the  average  annual  expenditure  per  family  was 
about  $1,118.  For  191 1,  this  amount  may,  therefore,  most 
conservatively  be  placed  at  $1,100.  This  includes  the  value 
of  farm  products  consumed  at  home  which  did  not  enter 
into   trade. 

Based  upon  the  census  of  1900,  as  to  the  number  of  per- 
sons in  gainful  occupations,  we  may  estimate  as  follows: 
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VALUE  OF  COMMODITIES  CONSUMED  BY  DIFFERENT 
CLASSES 

Number  of  Value  Consumed 

Families  Per  Family  By  Each  Class 

Agricultural   Pursuits 7,000,000  $975.00  $6,825,000,000 

Professional   Service    900,000  1,400.00  1,260,000,000 

Domestic    &   Personal    Service....        4,000,000  680.00  2,720,000,000 

Trade    &   Transportation 3,600,000  1,380.00  4,968,000,000 

Manufacturing    &    Mechanical....     14,500,000  1,465.00  6,592,000,000 

Totals    20,000,000  $1,118.25         $22,365,000 

From  these  estimates,  substantially  correct  for  this  year, 
it  is  evident  that  the  average  family  consumes  yearly  a  little 
over  $1,100  worth  of  commodities.  This  estimate,  of  course, 
includes  expenditures  of  employers  as  well  as  employees. 
Excluding  the  families  of  employers,  manufacturers,  bank- 
ers, hotelkeepers,  mine  owners,  big  farmers,  ranch  owners, 
etc.,  the  average  family  would  probably  spend  less  than 
$900  and  possibly  less  than  $800.  The  protective  tariff  is, 
however,  no  respecter  of  persons,  professions  or  poverty 
and  falls  most  heavily  upon  families  with  the  smallest  in- 
comes. 

TARIFF  TAX   PAID   BY  FAMILIES   IN  THE  DIFFERENT 
VOCATIONS 

While  the  expenditure  of  the  average  family  in  the  wage- 
earning  classes  probably  does  not  exceed  $820,"  those  of  the 
average  family  in  the  salary-earning  and  professional  classes 
will  probably  average  $1,400,  of  the  employing  class,  exclu- 
sive of  the  farmers,  $4,000  to  $5,000. 


TARIFF  TAX  PAID   BY  THE  AVERAGE  AMERICAN 
FAMILY 

Wage     Earner's     Family $82.00  a  year 

Salary    Earner's    Family 140.00  a  year 

Professional  Man's  Family 140.00  a  year 

Employer's   Family 45°-°°  a  year 

Grouping  employers  and  employees,  and  classifying 
families  according  to  occupations,  we  have  the  following 
estimates  of  the 

TARIFF  TAX  PAID  BY  THE  AVERAGE  AMERICAN 
FAMILY  IN  THE  SEVERAL  PURSUITS  NAMED 

Amt.  Tariff 

Number  of  Tax  Per  Total  for 

Kind  of  Occupation                        Families  Family  U.  S. 

Agricultural     Pursuits 7,000,000  $  97.50         $  68,250,000 

Professional     Service 900,000  140.00  12,600,000 

Domestic   &   Professional    Service       4,000,000  68.00  27,200,000 

Trade    &    Transportation 3,600,000  138.00  49,680,000 

Manufacturing   &   Mechanical....       4,500,000  146.50  65,920,000 

20,000,000         $111.82         $223,650,000 

TARIFF  INCREASES   RENT 

ABOUT  TEN  PER  CENT.  OF  THE  AVERAGE 
FAMILY'S  RENT  GOES  FOR  THE  EXTRA  TARIFF 
COST  OF  BUILDING  THE  HOME  AND  KEEPING  IT 
IN  REPAIR.  THE  TRUSTS  CHARGE  TWO  OR 
THREE  PRICES  FOR  BUILDING  MATERIALS,  BUT 
PRESENT  THEIR  BUILDING  BILL  THROUGH  THE 
LANDLORD.  Renters  and  home-owners  can't  see  these 
trusts  which  get  their  money  just  the  same.  The  cost  of 
building  materials  is  now  about  50  per  cent,  higher  than 
fifteen  years  ago,  when  the  Dingley  tariff  bill  became  a  law. 
Paint,   glass,   tinplatp,   pipe,   varnish,   cement,   nails,   screws, 
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and  lead  would  be  cheaper  than  in  1897  were  it  not  for  the 
high  protective  duties  in  force. 

COST    OF    LIVING    BOUND    TO    INCREASE    UNDER 
PROTECTIVE  SYSTEM 

A  LIFETIME'S  EXPERIENCE  UNDER  PROTECT- 
IVE TARIFFS  HAS  SHOWN  AMERICAN  WAGE- 
EARNERS  THAT  WAGES  UNDER  A  PROTECTIVE 
SYSTEM  CANNOT  INCREASE  AS  FAST  AS  PRICES. 

We  have  shown  that  with  the  most  liberal  estimate,  less 
than  1,400,000  out  of  the  nearly  37,400,000  persons  engaged 
in  gainful  occupations  in  1910,  less  than  one  in  twenty-five 
could  by  any  possibility  have  their  earnings  increased 
through  protective  duties,  and  that  only  a  few  of  these  ac- 
tually do  secure  any  increase,  while  the  earnings  of  most  wage 
earners  in  "protected"  industries  are  less  than  in  non-pro- 
tected industries. 

SENATE  SELECT  COMMITTEE  ON  WAGES  AND 
PRICES  OF  COMMODITIES  ADMIT  FAILURE  OF 
PROTECTION  TO  INCREASE  EARNINGS  AS  RAPID- 
LY AS  PRICES  INCREASE. 

This  Committee,  in  spite  of  its  definite  selection  of  a 
period  to  investigate  prices  so  as  to  dodge  the  real  effects 
of  protective  tariffs  in  increasing  prices,  is  obliged  to  admit 
the  failure  o£  protection  to  increase  wages  and  salaries. 

On  page  52  the  Committee  which  reported  in  June,  1910, 
says: 

"Wages  have  not  advanced  as  rapidly  as  have  prices  and  practically 
all  labor  difficulties  which  have  been  the  subject  of  mediation  in  the  United 
States  during  the  past  two  or  three  years  have  had  as  their  basis  the 
advanced  cost  of  living." 

"Wages  at  the  present  time  are  not  on  as  high  a  level  as  are  food 
prices.  SALARIES  HAVE  ADVANCED  VERY  LITTLE  DURING 
THE  PAST  TEN   YEARS." 

"From  1900  to  1907  full  time  weekly  earnings  advanced  17.6  per  cent., 
while  wholesale  prices  of  commodities  advanced  17.2  per  cent,  or  in  almost 
exactly  the   same   proportion." 

"The  greatest  advance  in  wages  per  hour  was  44.2  per  cent,  in  cotton 
goods,  the  second  highest  36.1  per  cent,  in  hosiery  and  knit  goods,  and  the 
third  highest  36.0  per  cent,  in  contract  street  and  sewer  work.  In  build- 
ing trades,   the  advance  was  31.6  per  cent." 

Prices  were  already  high  in  1900,  but  they  increased 
materially  from  1900  to  1910  while  hourly  wages  were  still 
far  below  the  living  wage  in  1910,  and  there  was  much  un- 
employment. 

The  Republican  party  is  convicted  out  of  its  own  mouth. 
It  is  forced  to  admit  that  protection  DRIVES  PRICES  UP 
SO  RAPIDLY  THAT  WAGES  CANNOT  CATCH  UP 
WITH  THEM. 

The  problem  of  the  high  cost  of  living  is  the  problem  of 
making  the  income  meet  necessary  expenditures,  and  leave 
something  for  a  rainy  day.  Protection  makes  this  impossible, 
and  the  only  way  to  reduce  the  high  cost  of  living  is  to  re- 
duce prices  by  abolishing  protective  duties  and  so  increasing 
the  purchasing  power  of  wages,  that  is  by  making  a  dollar 
buy  a  dollar's  worth  of  goods,  through  cutting  out  the  "ex- 
cessive protected"  profits  of  the  manufacturer. 
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How  Reductions  of  Prohibitive  Duties  Would 
Benefit  Him 


"What  is  called  radicalism  in  our  day  is  de- 
rived from  the  Latin  word  which  means  a  root. 
It  means  simply  going  to  the  root  of  things.  It 
means  not  being  contented  with  merely  trimming 
the  branches  off  the  tree,  but  going  to  the  root 
of  it,  renewing  and  enriching  the  soil  and  making 
good  those  things  from  which  the  whole  tree  is 
drawn."— WOODROW  WILSON. 


THERE  are  relatively  few  manufacturers  who  do  not 
use  raw  material,  upon  which  they  pay  a  heavy  duty. 
The  United  States  Steel  Corporation  is  an  exception.  That 
Corporation  has  almost  a  monopoly  of  the  iron  ore  supply 
of  the  country. 

Hon.  Herbert  Knox  Smith,  then  Commissioner  of  Cor- 
porations, stated  in  191 1,  "The  Chairman  of  the  Steel  Cor- 
poration in  his  testimony  before  the  Ways  and  Means 
Committee  in  1908  admitted  that  the  Corporation  had  con- 
trol of  the  ultimate  ore  supply  of  the  whole  country."  Later, 
Mr.  Smith  states,  the  Chairman  of  the  Steel  Corporation 
"materially  modified  that  statement."  Mr.  Smith  stated, 
however,  in  191 1,  to  the  House  Committee  investigating  the 
United  States  Steel  Corporation;  "Taking  conditions  as  they 
are  to-day,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  Steel  Corporation 
has  control  of  the  great  bulk  of  the  commercially  available 
ores  of  the  Lake  Superior  district,  ITS  PROPORTION 
PROBABLY  BEING  ABOUT  THREE-FOURTHS  OF 
THE  TOTAL.  In  addition,  of  course,  it  has  there  a  large 
amount  of  low  grade  ores,  AS  WELL  AS  IMMENSE  DE- 
POSITS IN  THE  SOUTH.  THE  CORPORATION'S 
TOTAL  HOLDINGS  MAY  BE  CONSERVATIVELY 
PLACED  AT  MORE  THAN  2,500,000,000  TONS. 

The  ownership  of  these  iron  ore  mines,  with  the  duty  on 
iron  ore  of  15c.  a  ton,  gives  the  United  States  Steel  Corpora- 
tion not  only  undue  advantage  over  the  steel  products,  but 
an  opportunity  to  levy  tribute  upon  every  manufacturer  in 
the  country  who  uses  steel  in  his  manufacturing  and  who 
buys  it  from  them  directly,  and  from  their  competitors. 

A  fair  valuation  of  iron  ore  is  15c.  per  ton  in  the  mine, 
so  that  the  United  States  Steel  Corporation  secures  a  very 
material  protection  which  it  does  not  care  to  lose.  Only 
about  1,134,000  tons  of  ore  was  imported  during  the  year  end- 
ing June  30th,  191 1,  while  the  total  production  of  pig  iron 
during  the  year  as  given  by  the  American  Iron  and  Steel 

isg 
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Association  was  23,649,547  tons.  Only  1,904,889  tons  of  iron 
in  pigs  was  imported  during  191 1,  the  duty  thereon  being 
$2.50  per  ton,  the  average  ad  valorem  duty  8.69  per  cent. 

Mr.  George  W.  Perkins  who  is  serving  so  faithfully  as 
J.  P.  Morgan's  "capper"  in  the  great  confidence  game  Colonel 
Roosevelt  is  trying  to  pull  off  on  the  country,  made  a  master 
stroke  when  he  got  the  militant  reforming  Colonel  to  sug- 
gest not  even  general  lowering  of  the  duties,  nor  tariff  for 
revenue,  but  that  protection  must  show  up  in  the  pay  en- 
velope. So  long  as  the  protective  duty  on  iron  ore  raw,  a 
basic  material,  remains,  the  United  States  Steel  Corporation 
can  cheerfully  compel  manufacturers  to  pay  higher  prices 
for  steel,  and  will  gladly  take  its  chances  on  securing  for 
itself  the  advantage  of  protective  duties  on  iron  ore,  which 
compel  the  users  of  steel  to  pay  protection  prices  for  steel. 
The  United  States  Steel  Corporation  has  no  fear  that  pro- 
tective duties  will  seep  through  into  pay  envelopes;  but  it 
is  doubtless  profoundly  grateful  to  Colonel  Roosevelt  for 
suggesting  the  improvement  of  the  condition  of  wage  earn- 
ers through  "pay  envelope  protection."  It  can  afford  to  pay 
for  the  propagation  of  this  impossible  idea. 

TARIFF  FOR  REVENUE  ONLY  A  REMEDY  FOR  STRIKES 

The  labor  question  is  one  of  the  most  serious  problems 
of  modern  industry.  Manufacturers  must  meet  it.  The  so- 
cial conscience  of  the  country  demands  that  the  wage  earn- 
ers of  the  country  be  paid  the  living  wage,  whether  it  be 
$900  in  a  large  city,  or  $600  in  a  small  manufacturing  com- 
munity. Only  a  small  proportion  of  wage  earners  receive 
such  wages  now.  The  movement  for  minimum  wage  boards 
to  compel  manufacturers  to  pay  such  a  living  wage  is 
world-wide,  and  will  soon  find  expression  in  many  states  of 
this  country  as  it  has  in  bills  introduced  into  the  Massa- 
chusetts Legislature.  The  intelligent  manufacturer  knows, 
however,  that  the  cost  of  the  living  wage  is  paid  by  the  con- 
sumers in  the  long  run,  and  means  higher  prices. 

The  Statistical  Abstract  for  1900  states  that  of  the  36,757 
strikes  in  the  country  from  1881  to  1905,  51.78  per  cent,  were 
for  increase  in  wages  alone,  or  combined  with  other  causes, 
or  against  a  reduction  in  wages.  Advances  in  wages  to 
meet  advances  in  prices  of  commodities  with  heavy  duties  on 
raw  materials  will  mean  ruin  to  many  secondary  manufac- 
turers, that  is  to  manufacturers  who  use  large  amounts  of 
raw  material.  The  value  of  free  raw  materials  imported,  with 
the  exception  of  cotton,  copper  and  silk,  is  very  small. 

A  Bulletin  of  the  Census  Bureau  gives  the  following  fig- 
ures for  all  industries,  in  1909,  with  which  we  compare  the 
same  figures  for  the  most  important  secondary  industries,  in 
1909. 

TABLE     SHOWING     THE     RELATIVE     IMPORTANCE     OF    ALL 

MANUFACTURING   INDUSTRIES    OF  THE    COUNTRY   AND 

OF  THE   CHIEF   SECONDARY    MANUFACTURING 

INDUSTRIES    IN    1909. 

Chief  Secondary 
All  Industries  Industries 

Number    of    Establishments 268,491  121,772 

Total    number    of    persons    engaged    in 

industries    7,678,578  4,316,419 

Capital    $18,428,270,000  $8,819,066,000 

Salaries     938,575,000  573.°85,ooo 

Wages    3,427,038,000  2,016,870,000 

Cost    of    materials 12,141,791,000  4,908,498,000 

Value    of   products 20,672,052,000  9,116,316,000 

Value  added  by  manufacture   (value  of 

products  less  cost  of  material) 8,530,261,000  4,409,638,000 
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"FRENCH  PLUMETIS"  MADE  IN 
AN  AMERICAN  COTTON  MILL 

'Here  is 'a  gown  of  mercerized  wash  fabric  such  as  Tariff 
Board  Sample  No.  88.  The  World  easily  traced  the  material 
by  its  exclusive. pattern  to  the  mills  of  the  Lorraine  Manufac- 

t  u  r  i  n  g  Com- 
pany Mr  Mc- 
Coll,  who  was 
blamed  for  (he 
"jokers"  in  the 
A  Id  rich  "re- 
Vision  upward" 
of  the  tariff  in 
behalf  of  the 
"'Lippift-Mc- 
Coll  crowd,'  is 
general  mana- 
ger of  the  Lor- 
raine company. 
The  Tariff 
Board  report 
showjs  that 
when  it  came  to 
oibtainfing  data 
from  this  spe- 
cial beneficiary 
of  the  Payne- 
Aldrich  bill 
there  was  no 
access  to  the 
books  and  the 
labor  cost  was 
not  obtained. 

Tracing  the 
sale  of  this  class 
of  gooda,  The 
World's  textile 
expert  found 
them  misbrand- 
9d  aiiL  sold  as 
"French  P 1  u  - 
metis."  T  h  e 
American  mill 
produces  an  ex- 
cellent imita- 
tion of  the  foreign  article.  The  actual  cost  of  production  would 
permit  the  American  mill  to  sell  it  at  a  fair  profit  not  far  from 
the  English  mill's  price  of  19.55  cents  a  yard.  But  the  duty  is 
924  cents  a  yard;  so  the  American  mill  can  get  its  price  of  27 y2 
cents  and  the  jobber  cannot  import  in  competition. 

Safe  within  the  tariff  wall,  the  jobber  adds  on  5  or  llA 
cents  and  the  retailer  15  or  \7lA  cents  and  'the  American-made 
"French  Plumetis",  .reaches  the  consumer  at  50  cents  a  yard. 
So  that  the  ten  yards  of  material  required  for  this  frock  costs 
at  retail  $5  The  tariff  tax  on  the  ten  yards  amounts  to  97l/» 
cents. 

(From  "New  York  World") 
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The  importance  of  the  secondary  industries  of  the  coun- 
try is  readily  seen  from  this  table  giving  only  the  chief  sec- 
ondary industries. 

The  secondary  industries  using  raw  materials  in  most 
cases  protected  by  a  heavy  duty,  total  about  half  of  the 
total  number  of  industries  in  the  country,  employ  approx- 
imately three-fourths  of  the  average  number  of  wage  earners, 
employed  in  all  industries,  represent  nearly  half  of  the  total 
investment  in  capital,  pay  five-ninths  of  the  total  salary 
and  two-thirds  of  the  total  wage  bills  of  the  country,  and 
add  decidedly  over  one-half  of  the  value  added  by  manu- 
facturing by  all  industries  in  the  country,  EVERY  ONE 
OF  THE  SECONDARY  INDUSTRIES  IS  CRIPPLED 
BY  THE  TARIFF  ON  RAW  MATERIALS. 

Among  the  most  important  secondary  industries  included 
are  manufacturing  of  agricultural  implements,  automobiles, 
bicycles,  etc.,  fire-arms  and  ammunition,  street  and  railway 
cars,  men's  and  women's  clothing,  foundry  and  machine  prod- 
ucts, typewriters  and  sewing  machines,  wire  nails,  cutlery,  and 
tools,  stoves  and  furnaces,  woolen  and  worsted  goods,  sugar, 
molasses  and  confectionery,  furniture,  and  scales. 

The  most  important  raw  materials  used  in  these  sec- 
ondary manufactures  are  iron  and  steel;  among  others  are 
wood,  paints,  leather,  varnish,  wool,  silk,  glass,  mica,  brass, 
paper,  chemicals,  linen,  tin,  thread,  sugar  (raw),  gums,  tur- 
pentine, borax  and  potash. 

The  average  wage  paid  4,792,118  wage  earners  in  these 
secondary  industries,  in  1909,  was  $420.87. 

The  dilemma  confronting  the  121,772  manufacturers  of 
secondary  products  is  this: 

The  average  wages  paid  in  secondary  industries  in  1909, 
and  this  is  substantially  the  wage  paid  to-day,  was  only 
$420.87,  that  is  $279.13  less  than  the  $700.00  which  may  be 
taken  as  a  fair  average  living  wage.  That  is  to  say  to  pay 
the  4,792,118  wage  earners  in  these  secondary  industries 
the  living  wage  would  require  $1,337,623,897.34  more  to  be 
paid  in  wages  than  was  actually  paid  in  1909. 

But  at  present  prices  are  climbing  about  three  times  as 
fast  as  wages,  and  increasing  wages  increases  prices. 

The  estimated  excess  of  raw  materials  used  in  these  sec- 
ondary industries,  due  to  duties,  is  conservatively  estimated 
to  be  about  $637,000,000,  while  the  value  of  the  raw  material 
is  $4,908,498,000,  that  is  the  average  increase  due  to  the  pro- 
tective tariff  on  raw  materials  is  15  per  cent. 

ABOLISHING  DUTIES  ON  RAW  MATERIALS 
USED  IN  SECONDARY  INDUSTRIES  WOULD  SAVE 
THESE  INDUSTRIES  HALF  THE  COST  OF  INCREAS- 
ING THE  WAGES  THEY  PAY,  TO  A  LIVING  WAGE. 

As  has  been  pointed  out  above,  the  excess  paid  for  raw 
materials  used  in  secondary  industries  in  the  country  in  1909 
was  $637,000,000,  while  the  cost  of  raising  the  average  wage 
from  $420.87  to  $700.00  would  be  $1,337,623,897.34.  If  this 
duty  were  abolished  one-half  of  the  sum  needed  to  enable 
these  secondary  industries  to  pay  a  fair  average  wage  would 
be  saved  the  manufacturers,  and  would  come,  not  out  of  the 
consumers  of  the  country,  but  out  of  the  beneficiaries  of 
duties  on  raw  materials.  Isn't  this  a  better  method  than 
strikes,  and  bloodshed  to  increase  wages?  This  method  is 
practical,  that  is  why  Colonel  Roosevelt  spurns  it,  and  with 
hideous  hypocrisy  talks  "protection  for  pay  envelopes,"  be- 
cause he  is  serving  the  United  States  Steel  Corporation,  in- 
stead of  the  people  of  the  United  States. 


THE  TARIFF  IN  THE  HOME 


How  Every  American  Family  Pays  Toll  to  the 
Protected  Trusts 


WHAT  REPUBLICAN  PROSPERITY  IS 

(From   Woodrow  Wilson's  speech   accepting   the    Democratic 
nomination.) 

"What  has  the  result  been?  Prosperity?  Yes, 
if  by  prosperity  you  mean  vast  wealth  no  matter 
how  distributed,  or  whether  distributed  at  all,  or 
not;  if  you  mean  vast  enterprises  built  up  to  be 
presently  concentrated  under  the  control  of  com- 
paratively small  bodies  of  men,  who  can  determine 
almost  at  pleasure  whether  there  shall  be  competi- 
tion or  not.  The  Nation  as  a  nation  has  grown 
immensely  rich.  She  is  justly  proud  of  her  indus- 
tries and  of  the  genius  of  her  men  of  affairs.  They 
can  master  anything  they  set  their  minds  to,  and 
v/e  have  been  greatly  stimulated  under  their  leader- 
ship and  command.  Their  laurels  are  many  and 
very  green.  We  must  accord  them  the  great  honors 
that  are  their  due  and  we  must  preserve  what  they 
have  built  up  for  us.  But  what  of  the  other  side 
of  the  picture?  It  is  not  as  easy  for  us  to  live  as 
it  used  to  be.  Our  money  will  not  buy  as  much. 
High  wages,  even  when  we  can  get  them,  yield  us 
no  great  comfort.  We  used  to  be  better  off  with 
less,  because  a  dollar  could  buy  so  much  more. 
The  majority  of  us  have  been  disturbed  to  find 
ourselves  growing  poorer,  even  though  our  earnings 
were  slowly  increasing.  Prices  climb  faster  than 
we  can  push  our  earnings  up. 


17 OR  many  years,  the  Republicans  told  us  that  the  tariff 
was  not  a  tax,  or  that  if  it  was,  that  it  was  paid  by 
benevolent  foreigners  for  the  privilege  of  selling  their  goods 
in  our  markets. 

To-day  the  Republicans  are  devoting  their  best  efforts 
to  demonstrating  that  the  tariff  is  not  responsible  for  the 
High  Cost  of  Living.  Millions  of  copies  of  speeches  of 
Senators  Burton  and  Lodge  and  of  other  high  tariff  advo- 
cates will  be  distributed  this  year.  These  protectionist 
statesmen  are  as  certain,  on  the  one  hand,  that  the  tariff 
is  not  a  tax  and  that  it  has  nothing  to  do  with  the  high  cost 
of  living,  as  they  are,  on  the  other  hand,  that  without  the 
tariff,  and  even,  without  a  tariff  bearing  the  Republican 
protection  brand,  there  can  be  no  prosperity  in  this  country 
— nothing  but  blue  ruin  from  Maine  to  California. 

The  plain  common-sense  view  is,  of  course,  that  the 
tariff  is  a  tax  and  that  it  is  paid  by  our  94  millions  of  con- 
sumers.    If  it  were  not  a  tax  and  were  not  largely  responsi- 
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ble  for  the  present  record  high  cost  of  living  it  would  be 
useless  for  protection  or  for  any  other  purpose  and  might 
as  well  be  abolished.  If  it  did  not  make  things  dearer  in 
this  country  than  they  would  otherwise  be,  your  protected 
manufacturers  would  not  spend  millions  of  dollars  to  keep 
protectionists  in  power  and  would  not  keep  lobbyists  in 
Washington  to  make  certain  that  the  tariff  graft  is  con- 
tinued as  long  as  possible.  The  protected  interests  know 
on  which  side  their  bread  is  buttered.  Unfortunately,  the 
unprotected  consumers  understand  their  own  interests  less 
clearly.  Otherwise  they  would  vote  almost  solidly  against 
"protection"   to   others   than   themselves. 

TARIFF  AND  COST  OF  LIVING 

Exactly  how  much  the  tariff  increases  prices  and  the 
cost  of  living  in  this  country  is  not  known.  Estimates  can 
be  made  in  several  ways. 

According  to  the  conclusions  reached  by  the  English 
Board  of  Trade  which  investigated  the  subject  carefully,  in 
1909,  the  cost  of  food,  heating  and  lighting  for  a  working- 
man's  family  is  38  per  cent,  higher  in  this  country  than  it 
is  in  free  trade  England  and  18  per  cent,  higher  than  it  is 
in  "protected"  Germany  or  France.  Assuming  (what  we 
will  later  show  is  a  fair  estimate)  that  the  average  family 
in  this  country  spends  about  $1,100  a  year  it  is  evident  that 
— taking  the  cost  of  food,  fuel  and  lighting  as  a  basis — it 
would  cost  this  family  but  $800  a  year  to  live  in  England. 
Here  is  a  difference  of  $300  a  year  per  family  or  $6,000,000,- 
000  for  the  20,000,000  families  in  continental  United  States. 
If  we  cannot  charge  this  difference  to  the  tariff  to  what  can 
we  fairly  charge  it?  Except  for  the  tariff,  it  is  not  easy  to 
find  any  other  important  difference  between  this  country 
and  England  to  explain  this  great  difference  in  the  cost  of 
living.  In  fact,  with  our  unrivalled  opportunities  for  pro- 
ducing food  and  fuel,  the  cost  of  living  should  be  cheaper 
in  this  country  than  in  England.  However  as  there  may 
be  other  factors  than  the  tariff  (although  we  think  it  will 
puzzle  the  protectionists  to  find  them)  to  account  for  the 
higher  cost  of  living  in  the  United  States  than  in  England, 
we  shall  not  use  this  estimate. 

Another  estimate  is  based  upon  what  appears  to  be  the 
average  difference  between  export  and  domestic  prices  for 
our  own  manufactured  products.  As  elsewhere  stated  in 
this  handbook,  this  average  difference  appears  to  be  about 
15  per  cent:  As  our  total  consumption  of  manufactured 
goods  is  about  $14,000,000,000  in  a  year,  it  is  apparent  that  if 
we  could  purchase  these  goods  of  our  manufacturers  at  the 
same  prices  charged  to  foreigners,  we  would  save  $2,100,- 
000,000  a  year.  But  for  the  tariff  we  would  get  our  manufac- 
tured goods  at  practically  export  prices  and  would  save 
fully  $100  a  family  on  manufactured  goods  alone.  As  the 
tariff  also  adds  something  to  the  cost  of  fruits,  vegetables, 
farm  products  and  other  goods  consumed  in  an  unmanu- 
factured form,  it  seems  reasonable  to  say  that,  estimated  in 
this  way,  the  tariff  adds  about  $115  a  year  per  family  to  the 
cost  of  living.  These  are  the  approximate  figures  arrived 
at  by  taking  the  detailed  estimates  of  the  cost  of  the  tariff 
upon  all  the  more  important  items  of  consumption.  These 
we  will  now  proceed  to  make,  though  it  is  unnecessary  for 
us  to  take  space  in  this  book  to  show  in  detail,  how  each 
cost  was  worked  out. 
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TARIFF  TAXES   PAID   BY  THE  AVERAGE    FAMILY 

IN  1909 

(Yearly  Expenditure  of  $1,100.00) 
Food  37%  of  all 
Meats  10%  of  all 

Beef,  Veal  and  Mutton 4-5%  $49.50  $0.01  $2.49 

Hog  and  Hog  Products 3.8%  41.80  .01  1.74 

Poultry    1.1%  12.10  .00  .20 

Other    Meats 6%  6.60  .00  .10 

Fish,  including  shell  fish 9%  9.90  .10  .go 

Eggs i.8%  19.80  .00  .30 

Milk    1.4%  JS.40  .00  .25 

Butter,       Cheese      and      Con- 
densed   Milk 3.3%  25.30  .08  .92 

Bread 6.0%  66.00  .06  1.94 

Sugar,      Molasses     and      Con- 
fectionery      3.3%  36.30  2.82  6.00 

Vegetables    4.2%  46.20  .25  2.25 

Fruits   and    Nuts 2.3%  25.30  .31  3.69 

Coffee,  Tea  and  Cocoa 1.3%  14-3°  .00  .50 

All   other,   Rice,    Starch,    Con- 
diments, etc 3-5%  38.50  .75  2.75 

Liquors,  beer,  whiskey,  wines, 

etc 7.8%  85.80  .83  5.17 

Tobacco,    all    forms 2.8%  30.80  1. 16  3.84 

Clothing,   14.6%  of  all 

Woolens    3-7%  40.70  2.10  11.00 

Cottons    3.9%  42.90  1.65  7.35 

Boots  and    Shoes 2.3%  25.30  .11  1.23 

Silks,      Linens,      Laces,      Furs 

Rubber-goods,    Gloves,    etc..  4.7%  51-70  2.00  10.01 
Fuel    and    Light    4,9% 

Coal,    Anthracite     1.8%  19.80  .00  .50 

Bituminous    1.3%  M-30  -05  1.21 

Gas,  Petroleum,  Wood,   Etc...  1.8%  19.80 

Rent   7.0%  77.00  .40  7.10 

Building    Materials     5.0%  55-00  .30  5.20 

Books     &     Newspapers 1.5%  16.50  .22  .88 

Furniture    &    Utensils 4-0%  44.00  .76  6.24 

Implements    &    Tools 3-8%  41.80  .30  5.05 

Sickness    &    Death 2.2%  24.20  .45  2.55 

Taxes   (on  homes  only) 8%  8.80  .07  .63 

Education     3%  3.30  .03  .27 

Insurance   (fire,  on  homes) 7%  7.70  .08  .52 

Societies   &   Unions 5%  5.50  .10  .45 

Religion   &    Charity 1.0%  11.00  .15  .75 

Travel    1.7%  18.70  .15  1.35 

Amusements    &    Recreations 2.5%  27.50  .25  1.75 

Other  purposes    1.9%  20.90  .53  .97 

100.0%      $1,100.00         $16.08         $99.24 

PENALTY   OF  $99   A   YEAR  TO   TRUSTS 

A  fine  is  imposed  by  government  for  wrong-doing,  and 
goes  to  the  government.  The  protective  system  permits 
tariff  fostered  trusts  to  fine  the  average  American  home 
$99.00  a  year,  or  nearly  an  eleventh  of  the  average  family's 
total  income.  This  represents  about  thirty  days'  work 
apiece  for  each  of  the  average  of  about  1.8  earners  in  the 
average  home.  The  total  tariff  tax  for  the  average  family 
is  about  $115.00,  and  out  of  this  $115.00,  only  $16.00  goes  to 
the  government.  Nearly  six-sevenths  goes  to  the  protected 
trusts.  The  tariff  which  cuts  down  the  average  family  in- 
come by  over  one-tenth  chiefly  for  the  benefit  of  protected 
trusts  is  a  matter  of  vital  interest  to  every  household  in  the 
country.  Every  household  could  use  this  $99.00  it  now  gives 
to  enrich  the  trusts,  to  much  better  advantage  for  itself. 
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Country's  Greatest  Panics  Have  Occurred 
Under  Republican  Tariffs 


THE  Democratic  Party  is  the  party  of  prosperity.  No 
political  organization  has  shown  a  greater  interest  in  the 
welfare  of  the  people.  For  the  first  sixty  years  of  the  last 
century  it  had  practical  control  of  the  affairs  of  government. 
No  period  in  the  nation's  history  can  be  pointed  to  with 
greater  pride  than  the  period  during  which  the  Democrats 
were  responsible  for  legislation.  It  has  been  claimed  by  the 
Republican  Party  that  it  is  the  party  of  prosperity  and  that 
adversity  comes  with  Democratic  control.  No  more  fal- 
lacious statement  has  ever  been  made  and  it  is  a  surprising 
thing  that  any  well-informed  individual  who  has  any  regard 
for  the  truth  should  make  such  a  claim.  One  of  two  things 
is  evidently  the  case — that  he  has  read  his  country's  history 
to  no  avail  or  has  not  studied  its  history  at  all. 

When  everything  is  considered,  the  greatest  material 
prosperity  that  has  been  known  during  the  lifetime  of  the 
Republic  has  been  in  the  periods  of  democratic  supremacy. 
No  person  who  is  informed  will  say,  however,  that  adversity 
has  always  attended  republican  supremacy.  The  truth  is 
that  there  has  been  material  prosperity  notwithstanding  re- 
publican ascendency,  but  the  policies  of  the  Republican  Party 
tend  to  make  the  rich  richer  and  the  poor  poorer,  while  the 
policies  of  the  Democratic  Party,  if  carried  out  in  legisla- 
tion, will  inure  to  the  benefit  of  all  classes,  and  no  special 
class  will  receive  benefit  to  the  detriment  of  any  other  part  of 
the  citizenship. 

McKINLEY  TARIFF  BROUGHT  WOE 

It  has  been  frequently  asserted  that  the  Democratic 
Party  was  responsible  for  the  panic  of  1893  and  the  years 
immediately  following,  and  some  persons  are  foolish  enough 
to  convey  the  impression  that  if  the  democrats  are  again 
placed  in  power  a  financial  depression  similar  to  that  which 
existed  from  1890  to  1898  will  result.  It  is  asserted  that  the 
hardships  of*  that  period  were  due  to  Democratic  tariff,  that 
the  tariff  is  responsible  for  success  or  failure;  that  the  pro- 
tective principle  in  tariff  taxation  means  material  progress, 
while  the  tariff  for  revenue  only  means  financial  adversity. 
If  one  period  is  considered,  accepting  that  from  1890  to  1897, 
and  all  other  history  were  forgotten,  this  allegation  would 
not  be  proven.  If  the  failures  in  business  are  taken  as  the 
test  of  the  law,  an  interesting  fact  is  developed.  The  Mc- 
Kinley  tariff  bill  went  into  effect  October  6,  1890,  and  re- 
mained in  force  until  August  27,  1894,  and  included  the  worst 
of  the  panic  of  that  period. 

According  to  the  government  reports,  the  commercial 
failures  between  January  1,  1891,  and  December  31,  1894, 
while  that  law  was  in  existence,  were  as  follows: 

1891  $190,000,000 

1892     114,000,000 

1893  347,000,000 

1894  173,000,000 

Total $824,000,000 

an  average  of  $206,000,000  per  year. 
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The  same  governmental  authority  shows  the  failures  dur- 
ing the  period  of  the  existence  of  the  Wilson-Gorman  law, 
which  was  from  August  27,  1894,  to  July  24,  1897,  in  years  as 
follows: 

1895  $173,000,000 

1896  226,000,000 

1897  154,000,000 

Total $553,000,000 

or  an  average  of  $184,333,000. 

These  tables  show  that  much  less  of  financial  disaster 
resulted  during  the  Wilson-Gorman  tariff  than  under  the 
McKinley  law. 

It  is  said  that  the  worst  of  the  panic  was  in  1893  and 
1894,  while  Mr.  Cleveland  was  President.  A  more  nearly 
accurate  statement  would  be  that  the  panic  came  in  1890 
about  the  time  of  the  passage  of  the  McKinley  act,  and  that 
conditions  began  to  improve  in  1894  about  the  time  of  the 
passage  of  the  Wilson-Gorman  bill.  That  panic  is  spoken 
of  as  the  panic  of  1893,  because  in  that  year,  there  was  the 
greatest  financial  distress,  and  speaking  of  it  in  that  light, 
the  late  Senator  Dolliver  used  this  language  in  a  speech  in 
the  Senate:  "It  is  difficult  to  explain  how  a  panic  which  came 
in  1893  could  have  been  caused  by  the  tariff  law  which  was 
enacted  in  the  latter  part  of  the  year  1894." 

PROSPERITY    OF   DEMOCRATIC   MAKING 

Everyone  familiar  with  American  history  knows  that  no 
democratic  tariff  law  nor  democratic  administration  was  re- 
sponsible for  the  unfortunate  conditions  of  those  times.  The 
intimation  that  there  is  such  responsibility  is  born  of  an  in- 
tention to  deceive  the  American  electorate,  and  should  re- 
ceive the  same  condemnation  that  deception  and  intentional 
mis-statement  always  receives  at  the  hands  of  right-thinking 
people. 

If,  however,  the  panic  from  1890  to  1898  is  to  be  charged 
to  the  Democratic  party  because  for  a  part  of  that  time  there 
was  a  democratic  administration  and  a  democratic  tariff  (for 
which  no  just  excuse  can  be  given),  then  who  was  responsible 
for  the  worst  panic  in  American  history, — that  of  1873  and 
that  alarming  and  ruinous  panic  of  1907?  During  these 
panics,  no  Democratic  supremacy  intervened.  The  Repub- 
lican party  was  in  control  in  all  branches  of  the  government. 
If  commercial  failure  is  taken  as  the  test  of  severity,  then  the 
statistics  show  a  deplorable  situation  to  the  republican  who 
asserts  that  prosperity  always  accompanies  Republican  con- 
trol, and  adversity  continues  through  Democratic  supremacy. 

REPUBLICAN  RULE  BROUGHT  RUIN 

Here  is  the  statement  of  failures  during  the  panic  of  1873 
to  1878: 

1873  $228,000,000 

1874  155,000,000 

1875  201,000,000 

1876  191,000,000 

1877  190,000,000 

1878  234,000,000 

Total $1,199,000,000 

an  average  of  $199,833,333  annually. 

When  it  is  remembered  that  the  wealth  of  the  United 
States  in  1873  was  one-half  what  it  was  in  1893,  and  then  that 
the  failures  from  1873  to  1878  were  greater  in  amount  than 
those  from  1890  to  1897,  some  idea  of  the  fearful  financial 
distress  of  the  former  period  can  be  realized. 
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What  of  the  panic  of  1907  measured  in  the  commercial 
failures  which  followed!  That  was  not  a  general  industrial 
panic,  but  to  a  great  extent  local  in  its  character,  and  yet  the 
commercial  failures  in  1907  and  1908  were: 

1907  $197,000,000 

1908     322,000,000 

Total $419,000,000 

an  average  for  each  year  of  $209,500,000. 

This  is  a  greater  average  in  annual  failures  than  during 
the  depression  from  1890  to  1897,  and  yet  the  Republican 
party  had  charge  of  every  branch  of  the  government. 

The  truth  is  that  so  far  as  legislation  is  concerned,  the 
Republican  party  is  responsible  for  all  the  panics  which  have 
occurred  in  the  last  half  century,  and  that  no  one  can  justly 
charge  these  panics  or  any  of  them,  either  directly  or  in- 
directly, to  the  Democratic  party. 

The  Republican  campaign  book  of  1908,  in  order  to  show 
the  alleged  depressing  effect  of  the  Cleveland  administration, 
states  that  bank  deposits  from  the  end  of  1892  to  December 
31,  1896,  increased  only  $280,000,000,  and  the  inference  is  that 
the  Democrats  were  responsible  for  this  small  increase. 

BANKS  SUFFERED  UNDER  G.  O.  P. 

Suppose  we  inquire  what  happened  to  bank  deposits  be- 
tween 1873  and  1879.  This  information  might  prove  inter- 
esting to  the  demagogue  who  undertakes  to  berate  and  be- 
little the  Democratic  party.  During  this  period,  there  were 
Republican  presidents,  and  the  statistics  show  the  following 
conditions: 

In  1875,  the  deposits  were $2,180,000,000 

In  1876,  the  deposits  were 2,150,000,000 

In  1877,  the  deposits  were 2,000,000,000 

In  1878,  the  deposits  were 1,900,000,000 

In  1879,  the  deposits  were 1,830,000,000 

These  statistics  show  a  gradual  decline  during  a  period  of 
five  years,  and  that  there  were  $350,000,000  less  in  deposits 
;n  1879  than  in  1875.  What  political  party  is  responsible  for 
th:s  enormous  decrease?  Certainly,  it  cannot  be  the  Demo- 
crat z  party. 

The  records  show  that  bank  deposits  were  $315,000,000 
less  in  1908  than  1907,  during  the  Roosevelt  panic.  They 
were: 

In    1907 $13,100,000,000 

In    1908 12,785,000,000 

WHO  CAUSED  EARLY   PANICS 

If  attention  is  to  be  called  to  bank  deposits,  why  not  state 
the  whole  truth  that  men  may  not  be  deceived.  If  this  be 
done  and  the  Democrats  are  to  be  charged  with  the  increase 
in  the  last  Cleveland  administration  and  are  to  be  censured 
because  that  increase  was  not  greater,  what  should  be  the 
character  of  the  rebuke  that  should  be  administered  to  the 
Republicans  for  the  enormous  decrease  in  bank  deposits  fol- 
lowing the  panics  of  1873  and  1907? 

Reference  in  this  connection  is  sometimes  made  to  the 
panic  of  1857,  which  occurred  when  the  Democrats  were  in 
control.  The  facts  shown  by  the  Census  are  that  the  material 
wealth  of  the  U.  S.  doubled  between  1850  and  i860,  within 
which  time  the  panic  occurred,  and  that  during  no  decennial 
period  since  i860  has  the  material  wealth  increased  at  so 
rapid  a  pace;  and  that  during  the  period  between  1870  and 
1880  the  material  wealth  increased  less  than  50  per  cent. 
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In  order  to  establish  this  statement  the  following  figures 

showing  the  wealth  are  given: 

1850  $  7,136,000,000 

i860  16,160,000,000 

1870  30,069,000,000 

1880  43,642,000,000 

There  has  been,  on  the  part  of  our  political  enemies,  a 
determined  effort  to  discredit  the  democracy  by  condemning 
the  position  of  the  party  on  the  subject  of  the  tariff.  There  has 
been  an  attempt  to  make  the  people  believe  that  the  Demo- 
crats are  free-traders  and  the  Republicans  protectionists.  It 
has  been  repeatedly  stated  that  the  democrats  would  destroy 
the  tariff  and  that  protection  is  in  the  interest  of  the  work- 
ing man  and  the  only  hope  of  his  well-being  is  in  the  con- 
tinuance of  republican  supremacy.  The  people  are  told  that 
free-trade,  which  they  allege  is  the  doctrine  of  Democracy, 
would  stop  the  wheels  of  industry  and  throw  the  laborer 
on  the  mercy  of  the  government  without  employment.  The 
truth  is  the  Democratic  party  has  no  intention  to  destroy 
a  single  legitimate  industry,  neither,  as  the  result  of  its  con- 
trol, need  a  single  individual  be  without  employment.  Its 
purpose  is  to  lighten  the  burdens  of  the  consumer.  Taxes 
in  the  way  of  customs  duties  must  be  levied  to  meet  the  ex- 
penses of  the  government.  About  $300,000,000  must  be  raised 
annually  by  means  of  tariff  taxation.  This  is  an  extraordin- 
ary sum,  three  dollars  per  capita  of  population. 

TAX  BURDEN  TO  BE  EQUALIZED 

The  Democrats  propose  to  raise  this  revenue  by  placing 
the  tax  levied  as  customs  duties  most  heavily  on  luxuries  and 
most  lightly  on  the  necessaries  of  life.  It  would  place  this  bur- 
den where  it  can  best  be  borne  and  where  it  would  work  the 
least  hardship  to  the  American  people.  Every  item  on  which 
such  tax  is  placed  is  burdened  to  that  extent,  the  manufacturer 
at  home  is  protected  and  enabled  to  sell  his  goods  at  a  higher 
price  to  his  customers  and  raises  the  cost  to  the  consumer. 
The  Democrats  wculd  levy  no  more  tax  than  is  necessary  to 
meet  the  actual  expense  of  government  and  would  protect 
home  manufactures  only  to  that  extent,  while  the  Republicans 
would  levy  taxes  so  high  as  to  prohibit  competition  with  for- 
eign-made goods.  The  Democrats  would  lower  the  price  and 
lessen  the  cost  of  living;  the  Republicans  would  increase  the 
price  of  manufactured  goods  and  correspondingly  increase 
the  cost  of  living.  The  Republicans  would  make  the  manu- 
facturer more  prosperous  at  the  expense  of  the  consumer;  the 
Democrats  would  lighten  the  expenses  of  the  people  and  make 
less  the  expenditure  in  the  home.  The  Republicans  would 
retain  the  present  outrageous  tariff  in  the  interest  of  the 
wealthy  few;  the  Democrats  would  lower  it  in  the  interest  of 
the  whole  people. 

DEMOCRATS  DOUBLED  FARM  VALUES 

It  is  stated  in  campaign  books  heretofore  published  by  the 
Republican  party  that  Democratic  success  means  a  reduction 
in  the  value  of  farm  property  and  the  republican  ascendency 
means  an  increase  in  the  value  of  such  property.  Now,  ac- 
cording to  the  census  the  value  of  farm  property  in  the  U.  S. 
in  1850  was  $3,970,000,000;  in  i860  $7,980,000,000;  showing 
that  during  the  last  decade  of  Democratic  supremacy  farm 
values  more  than  doubled,  and  this  included  the  period  of 
panic  following  the  year  1857,  to  which  reference  is  fre- 
quently made  as  proof  of  the  disastrous  effects  of  the  Demo- 
cratic tariff-      And  yet,  according  to  the  same  census,  farm 
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property  in  1870  was  worth  $8,945,000,000,  and  in  1880  $12,180,- 
000,000,  showing  that  in  the  decade  which  included  the  panic 
of  1873  the  increase  in  farm  property  was  only  50  per  cent, 
while  in  the  last  decade  of  Democratic  control,  where  an 
accurate  census  is  given,  farm  property  more  than  doubled 
in  value.  These  facts  fully  demonstrate  that  the  statement 
made  discrediting  farm  values  under  democratic  control  is 
entirely  erroneous.  The  truth  is  that  the  figures  show  the  un- 
deniable fact  that  there  is  greater  prosperity  under  Democ- 
racy than  under  Republicanism. 

REPUBLICAN   FALSEHOOD   EXPOSED 

In  the  Republican  hand-book  of  1908  the  statement  is  made 
that  the  farm  values  of  corn,  wheat  and  oats  in  the  year  1896 
were  $934,000,000,  and  that  in  the  year  1900  they  were  $1,283,- 
000,000,  or  an  increase  of  $349,000,000  in  the  space  of  four 
years,  and  by  inference  gave  credit  to  the  Republican  party 
for  such  increase.  But  to  show  how  preposterous  that  state- 
ment is  in  proof  of  Republican  superiority,  compare  the  value 
of  these  crops  in  the  years  1908  and  1910.  In  1908  the  value 
was  $2,614,000,000,  while  in  the  year  1910  their  value  was 
$2,354,000,000,  a  decrease  in  two  years  of  $260,000,000 — a  much 
greater  per  cent,  of  decrease  during  these  two  years  than  of 
increase  during  the  period  to  which  reference  was  made. 
Now,  this  same  authority  makes  a  comparison  in  the  value 
of  the  corn  crops  during  the  first  Cleveland,  the  Harrison,  the 
second  Cleveland  and  the  McKinley  administrations,  and 
undertakes,  by  certain  decreases  exhibited,  to  show  that  corn 
values  were  greater  during  the  Republican  administration  than 
the  Democratic.  The  absurdity  of  this  statement,  however, 
is  proven  by  the  fact  that  in  1908  the  farm  value  of  corn  on 
December  1,  was  $1,616,000,000  and  on  December  1,  1910,  it 
was  $1,385,000,000,  a  reduction  in  value  in  two  years  of  $231,- 
000,000.  If  party  administrations  are  responsible  for  the 
price  of  corn  then  the  Republicans  should  be  charged  with  the 
responsibility  of  the  unusual  decrease  in  the  value  of  that 
product  during  those  two  years.  Along  the  same  line  the  fig- 
ures show  that  the  total  value  of  wheat  in  the  U.  S.  for  the 
years  1885-6-7  and  8,  under  the  Cleveland  administration,  was 
greater  by  $51,000,000  than  during  the  four  years  of  the  Har- 
rison administration  which  followed. 

WHEAT    LOSSES    UNDER    REPUBLICANS 

Carrying  the  comparison  further  it  might  be  shown  that 
the  value  of  wheat  on  the  first  day  of  December,  1896, — 
shortly  before  Mr.  Cleveland  went  out  of  office — was  73 
cents  per  bushel,  and  with  the  exception  of  one  year  the  price 
at  that  period  was  never  again  so  high  until  1904.  The 
average  price  on  December  1  in  each  of  the  seven  years  fol- 
lowing was  65  cents,  or  7  cents  per  bushel  less  than  in  1896. 

If  these  comparisons  are  of  value  in  determining  the 
merit  of  political  administrations  it  may  be  well  to  show 
other  facts  with  reference  to  other  periods.  For  example, 
the  total  value  of  farm  animals  in  1872,  prior  to  the  panic,  was 
$1,504,000,000,  while  in  1879,  the  last  year  of  the  panic,  their 
-ralue  was  $1,445,000,000,  or  $59,000,000  less  than  at  the  be- 
ginning of  that  period.  It  will  be  interesting  also  to  note 
that  the  wealth  production  on  farms  in  1909  was  $343,000,000 
more  than  in  the  year  191 1.  The  statistics  show  in  1909 
$7,760,000,000  and  in  1911   $8,417,000,000. 

The  value  of  wheat  in  1909  was  $674,000,000;  in  191 1, 
$543,000,000,  or  a  decrease  of  $131,000,000  in  two  years. 
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The  Republican  campaign  book  referred  to  gives  the  in- 
crease in  the  number  of  horses,  mules,  milch  cows,  cattle, 
sheep  and  swine  between  the  first  day  of  January,  1897,  and 
January  1,  1908,  as  evidence  of  the  prosperity  produced  by  the 
administration  of  the  Republican  party.  The  same  statistics 
show  that  in  the  year  1908  there  were  19,992,000  horses;  and 
only  19,220,000  in  1910,  or  772,000  less  than  in  1908.  In  1908  there 
were  54,631,000  sheep,  while  in  1910  there  were  39,644,000,  or 
nearly  15,000,000  decrease  in  two  j'ears.  Now,  if  an  increase 
in  figures  in  a  given  time  during  the  Republican  administra- 
tion proves  that  that  party  was  responsible  for  such  increase, 
then,  correspondingly,  the  decrease  in  these  later  times  should 
show  that  the  Republican  party  has  latterly  brought  adversity 
to  the  country. 

PANIC   CAUSES   NUMEROUS 

Panics  are  not  wholly  the  result  of  tariffs.  Legislation 
immediately  preceding  a  panic  does  not  entirely  account  for 
the  severity  of  financial  depressions.  There  are  numerous 
causes  for  panics  and  no  one  can  truthfully  say  that  any  of 
the  panics  in  the  history  of  the  republic  was  entirely  due  to 
the  then  existing  tariff.  But  to  the  individual  who  feels  that 
republicanism  means  prosperity  and  that  a  protective  tariff 
conserves  it,  a  study  of  the  history  of  our  government  in  its 
varying  conditions  of  prosperity  and  adversity  will  show  sur- 
prising facts.  It  will  be  seen  that  no  man  can  honestly 
maintain  the  position  that  Republican  supremacy  means  con- 
tinued prosperity  or  that  Democratic  rule  means  continued 
adversity. 

Every  citizen  of  this  republic  in  full  sympathy  with  its 
institutions  is  perforce  anxious  to  see  prosperity  on  every 
hand  and  wishes  to  support  only  such  measures  and  advocate 
such  a  course  as  will  bring  to  all  the  people  the  full  measure 
of  prosperity.  Democrats  believe,  and  they  feel  sure,  that 
the  history  of  the  country  shows  that  their  ascendency  means 
better  conditions,  more  genuine  prosperity  and  a  happier 
people,  and  it  is  to  this  end  that  the  Democrats  are  laboring — 
that  all  classes  of  people  may  find  their  condition  improved 
and  that  greater  contentment  may  prevail. 

EQUAL    RIGHTS   FOR   ALL   A1EN 

If  the  policies  of  the  Democratic  party  are  adopted,  an 
equality  in  opportunity  will  be  given  to  individuals,  and  if 
each  man  is  recognized  as  having  the  right  to  the  same  legal 
protection  there  can  be  no   doubt  but  there  will  be  better 
conditions,  a  more  successful  people  and  an  era  of  greater 
prosperity.     Inequality  makes  dissatisfaction  and  discontent; 
favoritism  breeds  anarchy  and  revolution;  but  equality  before 
the  law  satisfies  all  and  can  meet  the  opposition  of  no  patri- 
otic citizen.      No  man  should  be  preferred  above  his  fellows. 
In  accordance  with   democratic   doctrine,   all,    on   the  other 
i  hand,   should  be  brought  as  near  to  an  equality  of  oppor- 
tunity as  it  is  possible  to  be.    The  policies  advocated  and  the 
1  course  pursued  by  the  democratic  party  tends  to  bring  about 
I  this  result,  and  it  is  because  of  this  fact  that  it  should  be  re- 
stored to  power. 


GRAFT  PROBE  HITS  BARNES 


Chairman    of  Taft's  Advisory  Committee  Re- 
fused to  Show  Books  in  Legislative  Inquiry 


THE  Bayne  Committee  of  the  New  York  State  Senate 
investigating  graft  and  vice  in  Albany  ordered  William 
Barnes,  Jr.,  chairman  of  the  Republican  State  Committee 
and  chairman  of  the  Republican  National  Advisory  Com- 
mittee, to  turn  over  the  books  of  the  Albany  Journal  Com- 
pany, of  which  Mr.  Barnes  is  the  active  head,  for  examina- 
tion by  its  accountants.  Mr.  Barnes  resisted  the  subpoena. 
He  carried  the  case  to  the  Appellate  Division  of  the  Su- 
preme Court,  which  decided  in  his  favor. 

The  following  tells  why  Mr.  Barnes  did  not  wish  to 
give  up  the  books: 

(From   "New  York  American,"   March  28,   1912.) 

ALBANY,  March  27. — Prosecution  by  the  Attorney  General  of 
William  Barnes,  Jr.,  chairman  of  the  Republican  State  Committee  and 
Taft's  New  York  State  campaign  manager,  for  alleged  illegal  exaction  of 
$15,000  from  the  State;  the  removal  of  Mayor  McEwan,  Commissioner  of 
Public  Safety  Cantine,  the  Chief  of  Police  and  Sheriff,  and  the  convening 
of  a  special  term  of  the  Supreme  Court  to  try  them  are  among  the  recom- 
mendations to  be  submitted  Friday  by  the  Bayne  Senate  Committee  on 
Graft  and  Vice  in  Albany.  The  committee  report  contains  a  most  scathing 
arraignment  of  Barnes  as  a  political  boss  and  of  his  city  and  county 
officials.     *     *     * 

The  committee  specifically  recommends  that  the  Attorney  General 
begin  action  to  recover  possession  of  the  Albany  Basin  from  the  New 
York  Central  Railroad;  also  to  begin  another  action  against  the  Albany 
Journal  Company,  of  which  "Boss  Barnes  is  the  head,  to  recover  $13,- 
505.50,  illegally  obtained  by  it  from  the  State  on  the  pretext  of  performing 
printing  for  the   State  that  never  was  performed. 

The  report  continues:     *     *     * 

"When  the  investigator  employed  by  the  counsel  to  the  committee 
sought  information  as  to  the  ways  and  means  of  carrying  on  a  disorderly 
house  in  Albany,  he  was  informed  by  various  persons  affiliated  with  the 
Republican  organization  of  the  city  that  in  order  to  escape  molestation  he 
should  deal  with  certain  men  or  business  concerns  of  that  politic  faith 
whose   names   were    given   to   him.     *     *     * 

On  the  Albany  Lincoln  League,  Barnes's  sand-bag  organization,  the 
report  says : 

"There  is  great  secrecy  surrounding  this  organization.  Its  real  object 
does  not  appear  to  be  those  in  the  certificate  of  incorporation.  The  chief 
object  of  the  organization  is  to  secure  funds  by  levying  assessments  upon 
the  salaries  of  public  officers  in  the  city  and  county  and  to  use  the  money 
in  a  manner  and  for  purposes  unknown  to  the  main  body  of  the  members 
of  the  league.     *     *     * 

"The  ostensible  purpose  of  this  organization,  the  peculiar  method  of 
electing  members,  the  strange  manner  of  collecting  dues,  the  mysterious 
way  of  fixing  salaries,  the  unknown  disposition  of  the  league  funds  and  the 
concealed  activities  of  the  organization  inevitably  point  to  corrupt  objects 
and  criminal  practices  which  justify  and  require  the  impenetrable  mask 
employed  by  the  officers  of  this  body."     *     *     * 

The  report  continues : 

"In  plain  language,  we  were  frustrated  by  the  officers  of  this  league 
in  our  efforts  to  ascertain  whether  it  was  or  was  not  engaged  in  the 
business  of  blackmailing  public  officials,  to  raise  money  to  corrupt 
voters   or  to   enrich    political   leaders." 

Open  buying  of  votes  by  certain  Republican  leaders  was  shown  by  the 
investigation.     Of  this  the  report  says: 

"Most  flagrant  instances  were  brought  to  the  attention  of  the  com- 
mittee. On  substantially  one  occasion  eight  Italians  were  paid  the  sum  of 
$8  each  by  one  William  Wheelock,  a  Republican  leader,  to  vote  the 
straight  Republican  ticket" 

Of  Mr.   Barnes  the  report  in  part  says: 

"He  testified  before  us  that  he  had  taken  an  active  part  in  politics 
from  early  life  and  that  he  had  entered  upon  this  career  'for  the  purpose 
of  obtaining  honest  elections  in  Albany  and  elevating  politics.'  We  regret 
to  say  that  the  evidence  before  us  showed  that  Mr.  Barnes's  efforts  in 
these  particulars  had  resulted  in  dismal  failure.  Elections  are  not  honest 
in  Albany  and  politics  are  not  elevated. 

"THE  MOST  CONSPICUOUS  BENEFICIARY  OF  GRAFT, 
PUBLIC  EXTRAVAGANCE  AND  RAIDING  OF  THE  MU- 
NICIPAL TREASURY  WE  FIND  FROM  THE  EVIDENCE 
TO  BE  MR.  WILLIAM  BARNES,  JR.,  HIMSELF,  AS  THE 
OWNER  OF  THE  MAJORITY  OF  STOCK  OF  THE  JOUR- 
NAL   COMPANY." 
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BY  THEODORE  ROOSEVELT 

(Former  President  of  the  United  States  and  candidate  for  a  third  term.) 


WHAT  TAFT  WAS  IN   1908 


White  House, 

Washington,  June  18,  1908. 

I  feel  that  the  country  is  indeed  to  be  congratu- 
lated upon  the  nomination  of  Mr.  Taft.  I  have 
known  him  intimately  for  many  years  and  I  have 
a  peculiar  feeling  for  him,  because  throughout  that 
time  we  have  worked  for  the  same  objects  with  the 
same  purposes  and  ideals. 

I  do  not  believe  there  could  be  found  in  all  the 
country  a  man  so  well  fitted  to  be  President.  He 
is  not  only  absolutely  disinterested  and  upright,  but 
he  has  the  widest  acquaintance  with  the  Nation's 
needs,  without  and  within,  and  the  broadest  sym- 
pathies with  all  our  citizens. 

He  would  be  as  emphatically  a  President  of  the 
plain  people  as  Lincoln  himself,  yet  not  Lincoln 
himself  would  be  freer  from  the  least  taint  of 
demagogy,  the  least  tendency  to  arouse  or  appeal 
to  class  hatred  of  any  kind. 

He  has  a  peculiar  and  intimate  knowledge  of  and 
sympathy  with  the  needs  of  all  our  people — of  the 
farmers,  of  the  wage  worker,  of  the  business  man, 
of  the  property  owner.  No  matter  what  a  man's 
occupation  or  social  position,  no  matter  what  his 
creed,  his  color,  or  the  section  of  the  country  from 
which  he  comes,  if  he  is  an  honest,  hard-working 
man  who  tries  to  do  his  duty  toward  his  neighbor 
and  toward  the  country,  he  can  rest  assured  that 
he  will  have  in  Mr.  Taft  the  most  upright  of  rep- 
resentatives and  the  most  fearless  of  champions. 

Mr.  Taft  stands  against  all  privilege,  and  he 
stands  pre-eminently  for  the  broad  principles  of 
American  citizenship  which  lie  at  the  foundation  of 
our  National  Well-being. 

THEODORE  ROOSEVELT. 


WHAT  TAFT  IS  IN   1912 

(Boston  dispatch  in  the  N.  Y.  Sun.) 

"Tell  us  about  Taft!"  shouted  some  enthusiastic 
supporter. 

"I  never  discuss  dead  issues,"  replied  the  Col= 
one!,  and  when  the  applause  subsided  he  continued, 
"and  now  I  want  to  come  back  to  something  seri- 
ous."— Roosevelt's  Speech  on  Boston  Commons, 
Aug.  17,  1912. 


HERE  is  a  careful  estimate  of  the  life  and  character  of 
William  Howard  Taft,  President  of  the  United  States 
and  candidate  for  re-election,  culled  from  recent  speeches  of 
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his   sponsor,   Theodore   Roosevelt,   President   of   the   United 
States  for  two  terms  and  candidate  for  a  third  (etc.)  term: 

TAFT  FAVORS  RULE  BY  SPECIAL  CLASS 


(Carnegie  Hall  speech  by  Roosevelt,  March  21,  1912, 
printed  in  New  York  "Times,"  March  22:) 

"Mr.  Taft's  position  is  perfectly  clear.  It  is  that  we  have  in  this 
country  a  special  class  of  persons  wiser  than  the  people,  who  can  not 
be  reached  by  the  people,  but  who  govern  them  and  who  ought  to  govern 
them ;  and  who  protect  various  classes  of  the  people  from  the  whole 
people.  This  is  the  old,  old  doctrine  which  hns  been  acted  upon  for 
thousands  of  years  abroad  and  which  here  in  America  has  been  acted 
upon  sometimes  openly,  sometimes  secretly,  for  forty  years  by  men  in 
public  and  private  lite,  and  I  am  sorry  to  say,  by  many  judges — a  doc- 
trine which  has,  in  fact,  tended  to  create  a  bulwark  tor  privilege,  a  bul- 
wark unjustly  protecting  special  interests  against  the  rights  of  the  people 
as  a  whole.  Naturally,  every  upholder  and  beneficiary  of  crooked  privileges 
loudly   applauds   the    doctrine." 

BENEFICIARIES  OF  PRIMARY  FRAUDS 


(Statement  issued  by  Col.  Roosevelt  at  New  York  on  re- 
turn from  his  western  trip,  March  31,  1912,  and  published  in 
New  York  "Times,"  April  1:) 

"As  for  the  men  who  engineered  the  frauds,  or  who  were  in  any  way 
or  shape  their  beneficiaries,  they  take  their  places  beside  Mr.  Keeling 
and  his  associates  who  were  responsible  for  what  was  done  at  Indianapolis, 
beside  Messrs.  Guggenheim  and  Evans,  who  are  responsible  for  what 
was  done  in  Denver,  and,  in  short,  beside  the  various  other  bosses  to 
whom  Mr.  Taft's  cause  has  been  committed  in  the  present  contest;  that 
is,  they  stand  with  Mr.  Penrose  of  Pennsylvania,  who  has  just  announced 
that  Mr.  Sherman  is  to  be  renominated  for  vice-president;  with  Mr. 
Gallinger  of  New  Hampshire,  who  is  struggling  to  reintroduce  in  that  State 
the  reign  of  the  boss  and  the  special  interest;  with  Mr.  Cox  of  Ohio, 
with  Mr.  Patrick  Calhoun  of  California,  whose  part  in  San  Francisco 
politics  can  hardly  be  forgotten;  and  with  Mr.  Lorimer  of  Illinois,  whose 
very  name  describes  with  precision  just  what  he  represents.  '*  *  » 
These  are  the  "representative  part"  of  the  people  who,  in  accordance  with 
Mr.   Taft's   doctrine,    are   to  govern   the   rest  of   the  people." 

TAFT   NOT  A  PROGRESSIVE 


(Louisville  dispatch  dated  April  3,  1912,  and  published  in 
the  New  York  "Times"  on  April  4:) 

"Four  years  ago  the  Progressives  supported  Mr.  Taft  and  he  was 
opposed  by  such  representatives  of  special  privilege  as  Mr.  Penrose  of 
Pennsylvania,  Mr.  Aldrich  of  Rhode  Island,  Mr.  Gallinger  of  New  Hamp- 
shire; as  Messrs.  Lorimer,  Cannon  and  McKinley  of  Illinois,  and  he  was 
opposed  by  practically  all  of  the  men  of  the  stamp  of  Messrs.  Guggen- 
heim and  Evans  in  Colorado  and  Mr.  Patrick  Calhoun  of  San  Francisco. 
These  men  were  not  Progressives  then  and  they  do  not  pretend  to  be  Pro- 
gressives now.  But  unlike  the  President,  they  know  who  is  a  Progressive 
and  who  is  not.  Their  judgment  in  the  matter  is  good.  After  three  and  a 
half  years'  association  with  and  knowledge  of  the  President,  these  and 
their  fellows  are  now  the  President's  chief  supporters.  *  *  *  These  men 
have  known  him  well  and  studied  the  President  for  three  years,  and  they 
regard  him  as  being  precisely  the  kind  of  Progressive  whom  they  ap- 
prove.    *     *     * 

"Take  the  most  important  bit  of  legislation  enacted  by  the  last  Re- 
publican Congress — the  rate  bill.  When  this  bill  was  submitted  by  the 
Administration  it  was  a  thoroughly  mischievous  measure  which  would 
have  undone  the  good  work  that  has  been  accomplished  in  the  control 
of  the  great  railroads  during  the  last  twenty  years.  In  that  shape  it  was 
reported  out  of  the  Senate  committee  by  its  ardent  champion,  Senator 
Aldrich.  In  that  shape  it  was  championed  by  all  the  representatives  of 
special  privilege  and  special  interest  and  it  received  the  earnest  support 
of  those  gentlemen  whom  I  have  mentioned  who  had  it  in  their  power 
to  give  such  support.  But  the  Progressives  in  the  Senate  amended  the 
bill  against  the  determined  opposition  of  the  reactionary  friends  of  the 
Administration.     *     *     * 

"The  gentlemen  in  question  and  their  allies  cordially  approve  the 
administration  of  the  Pure  Food  and  Drug  law  during  the  past  three  years, 
which  has  resulted  in  Dr.  Wiley's  resigning  because,  as  he  says  in  print, 
the  situation  has  become  intolerable  and  the  'fundamental  principles  of 
the  Food  and  Drug  Act  had  one  by  one  been  paralyzed  and  discredited.' 
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"For  two  years  the  administration  did  everything  in  its  power  to  undo 
the  most  valuable  work  that  had  been  done  in  conservation,  and  especially 
in  securing  to  the  people  the  right  to  regulate  water-power  franchises 
in  the  public  interest.  This  effort  became  so  flagrant,  and  the  criticism  so 
universal,  that  it  was  finally  -abandoned  by  the  administration  itself.  As 
for  the  efforts  to  secure  social  justice  in  industrial  matters,  by  securing 
child-labor  investigation,  for  instance,  the  administration  abandoned  them 
completely. 

"Alike  in  its  action  and  in  its  inaction  the  Administration  during  the 
last  three  years  has  been  such  as  to  merit  the  support  of  and  the  approval 
of  Messrs.  Aldrich,  Gallinger,  Penrose,  Lorimer,  Guggenheim  and  the  other 
gentlemen  I  have  mentioned.     I  do  not  wonder  they  support  it."     *     *     * 

INTERROGATE   THE   DEMAGOGUE! 


(Manchester,  N.  H.,  dispatch  of  April  13,  1912,  published 
in  New  York  "Times,"  April  14,  Roosevelt  speech:) 

"I  once  said  that  I  believed  in  both  the  man  and  the  dollar,  but  that 
when  the  interests  of  the  two  conflicted,  and  one  had  to  yield,  I  put  the 
man  above  the  dollar.  President  Taft,  in  commenting  upon  my  remarks, 
said:  'When  the  demagogue  mounts  the  platform  and  announces  that  he 
prefers  the  man  above  the  dollar,  he  ought  to  be  interrogated  as  to  what 
he  means  thereby.' 

"I  want  to  point  out  this  fact:  My  statement  was  not  original.  It 
was  a  quotation  from  Abraham  Lincoln.  When  Mr.  Taft  alluded  to  the 
demagogue   who   made   that   statement   he  was   alluding   to   Lincoln." 

TAFT   MEANS   WELL   FEEBLY 


(Col.  Roosevelt  began  his  Massachusetts  campaign  with  a 
speech  at  Worcester  on  April  26,  1912.  An  Associated  Press 
dispatch,  dated  Worcester,  April  26,  and  published  in  the 
New  York  "Times"  on  April  27,  says  in  part:) 

"Merciless  denunciation  of  President  Taft  was  Col.  Roosevelt's  reply 
to-night  to  the  President's  attack  upon  him  yesterday.  *  *  *  The  Colonel 
quoted  from  a  letter  by  Mr.  Taft  thanking  him  for  his  help  in  the  Presi- 
dential contest  of  1908.  Then  he  said:  'It  is  a  bad  trait  to  bite  the  hand 
that  feeds  you.'     *     *     * 

"  'When  for  instance,  he  (Taft)  said  that  I  have  endeavored  to 
minimize  the  importance  of  my  Columbus  speech,  he  says  what  he  must 
know  to  be  untrue.     *     *     * 

"  'Again,  when  Mr.  Taft  in  any  speech  speaks  of  me,  directly  or 
obliquely,  as  a  neurotic  or  a  demagogue,  or  in  similar  terms,  I  shall  say 
nothing  except  to  point  out  that  if  he  is  obliged  to  use  such  language, 
he  had  better  preserve  his  own  self-respect  by  not  protesting  that  it  gives 
him  pain  to  do  so.  No  man  resorts  to  epithets  like  these  if  it  really  gives 
him   pain   to   use    them.' 

"Col.  Roosevelt  referred  to  President  Taft's  explanation  of  his  state- 
ment that  'ours  is  a  government  of  all  the  people  by  a  representative  part 
of  the  people.' 

"  'For  him  to  try,'  said  Col.  Roosevelt,  'to  escape  the  consequences 
of  his  statement  by  saying  that  he  alluded  only  to  women  and  children,  is 
trifling  with  the  intelligence  of  the  people.  To  speak  of  such  action  on 
his  part  as  a  "square  deal"  is  itself  the  crookedest  kind  of  a  deal.  He 
is  trying  to  dodge  the  consequences  of  his  statement  by  deliberate  mis- 
representation of  that  statement' 

"Col.  Roosevelt  defined  the  political  boss  as  'the  man  responsible  for 
the  alliance  between  crooked  politics  and  crooked  business.'  *  *  *  The 
trouble  with  Mr.  Taft  is  that  he  gets  their  (the  bosses')  assistance  at  the 
price  of  going  their  way  and  opposing  the   cause  of  the  people. 

"  'Mr.  Taft  said  yesterday  that  never  in  thought,  word  or  deed  had 
he  been  disloyal  in  his  friendship  for  me.  It  is  hard  for  me  to  answer 
such  a  statement  save  by  calling  it  the  grossest  and  most  astounding  hy- 
pocrisy. When  Mr.  Taft  made  that  statement  he  had  just  sent  into  the 
United  States  Senate,  on  half  an  hour's  notice,  obviously  in  collusion  with 
the  Lorimer  Democratic  senator  who  made  the  request,  papers  which 
were  intended  to  convey  the  impression  that  I  had  improperly  favored 
the  Harvester  Trust  by  declining  to  prosecute  it  in  1907.  *  *  *  He  has 
not  merely  in  thought,  word  and  deed  been  disloyal  to  our  past  friendship, 
but  has  been  disloyal  to  every  canon  of  ordinary  decency  and  fair  dealing, 
such  as  should  obtain  even  in  dealing  with  a  man's  bitterest  opponents. 
Such  conduct  represents  the  very  crookedest  kind  of  a  crooked  deal,  and 
when  Mr.  Taft  within  twenty-four  hours  after  making  it  complains  that  he 
has  not  been  given  a  square  deal  by  me,  he  exposes  himself  to  derision  and 
contempt. 

"  'Mr.  Taft  says,'  Colonel  Roosevelt  continued,  'that  the  influence  of 
federal  office  holders  in  the  Chicago  convention  will  be  less  effective  for 
any  one  candidate  than  ever  before  in  the  history  of  the  party.  This  is 
not  only  an  untruth,  but  it  is  an  absurd  untruth.  Never  in  thirty  years' 
close  observation  have  I  seen  such  scandalous  abuse  of  the  patronage  as 
this  year.  Some  of  the  abuse  of  patronage  has  been  done  directly  by  Mr. 
Taft  himself,  as  in  the  case  of  the  various  North  Carolina  nominations. 
Moreover,  does  Mr.  Taft  think  the  people  have  forgotten  the  letter  he  sent 
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out  as  to  restoring  to  the  insurgent  senators  the  patronage  of  which  he  had 
deprived  them?  Having  all  these  facts  in  view  it  is  simply  astounding 
that  Mr.  Taft  should  venture  the  assertion  that  he  has  not  used  the  federal 
patronage  to  defraud  politics. 

"  'It  is  a  most  curious  thing  that  Mr.  Taft  should  actually  criticise  me 
for  not  having  assailed  him  about  the  Payne  tariff  law.  As  he  now  insists 
that  I  should  break  silence  about  that  tariff  law,  I  will  say  that  1  hold  him 
culpably  responsible  for  having  led  the  people  to  believe  that  he  favored  a 
substantial  downward  revision,  and  that  he  would  work  actively  for  it,  and 
for  then  having  sat  supinely  by  and  allowed  his  new  friends  under  the 
leadership  of  Messrs.  Aldrich  and  Cannon  to  produce  a  bill  which  made 
him  convict  himself  of  insincerity  when  he  signed  it.     *     *     * 

"  'Long  after  I  felt  deep  in  my  heart  that  he  was  unfit  to  lead  his 
people  I  refused  to  acknowledge  the  fact  to  myself  and  struggled  to  con- 
vince myself  that  he  was  fit.  Until  less  than  a  year  ago  I  kept  desperately 
hoping  that  either  Mr.  Taft  would  at  least  show  himself  reasonably  fit  for 
the  task  before  him,  or  that  if  he  failed,  some  one  else  would  arise  to 
whom  the  people  could  turn. 

"'I  do  not  think  that  Mr.  Taft  means  ill;  I  think  he  means  well. 
But  he  means  well  feebly  and  during  his  administration  he  has  been  under 
the  influence  of  men  who  are  neither  well  meaning  nor  feeble.  _  It  is  this 
quality  of  feebleness  in  a  thoroughly  amiable  man  which  pre-eminently  fits 
such  a  man  for  use  in  high  office  by  the  powers  of  evil.'  " 

TAFT'S  AID  OF  STANDARD  OIL  AND  TOBACCO  TRUSTS 


(Statement  issued  at  Oyster  Bay,  May  5,  1912,  and  pub- 
lished in  "New  York  Tribune"   May  6.) 

"  'With  Mr.  Taft's  personal  opinion  about  me  I  have  no  concern  be- 
yond pointing  out  the  sufficiently  obvious  fact  that  he  never  discovered 
that  I  was  dangerous  to  the  people  until  I  had  been  obliged  to  come  to 
the  conclusion  that  he  was  useless  to  the  people.  But  his  specific  state- 
ments as  to  the  trusts,  the  crookedness  in  selecting  delegates,  and  the 
Lorimer  incident  I  shall  once  again  answer,  although  I  have  already  an- 
swered them  specifically  in  Massachusetts,  and  although  Mr.  Taft's  repeti- 
tion of  them  now  is  incompatible  with  sincerity  of  purpose  or  conviction 
on  his  part. 

"  'Mr.  Taft  knew  all  the  facts  about  the  Harvester  Trust  decision, 
and  he  was  present  at  a  cabinet  meeting  when  they  were  all  discussed, 
and  at  that  cabinet  meeting  and  in  private  conversation  with  me,  he  re- 
peatedly and  emphatically  approved  the  course  actually  taken,  just  as 
he  repeatedly  and  emphatically  approved  the  course  taken  as  regards  the 
Tennessee  Coal  and  Iron  Company.  He  was  absent  from  the  country 
when  Mr.  Smith  was  reporting  to  me  and  consulting  with  Mr.  Bonaparte, 
but  after  his  return  in  January  the  matter  came  up  again  and  it  appeared 
that  Mr.  Bonaparte  had  not  understood  that  my  judgment  was  that  the 
course  advocated  by  Mr.  Smith  was  the  proper  one  to  follow.  _  Accord- 
ingly, the  matter  was  gone  over  at  length  in  the  cabinet  meeting.  Mr. 
Bonaparte  was  the  only  member  who  was  inclined  to  believe  that  the 
suit  should  be  continued  without  regard  to  Mr.  Smith's  investigation. 
Mr.  Taft  emphatically  took  the  opposite  ground,  and  it  is  utterly  impossi- 
ble that  he  should  have  forgotten  that  he  did  thus,  as  a  member  of  my 
cabinet,  take  the  opposite  ground. 

"'Of  course,  as  a  member  of  my  cabinet,  whom  at  that  time  I  was 
supporting  for  the  Presidency,  he  knew,  and  could  not  avoid  knowing, 
everything  of  any  importance  that  went  on.  It  is  impossible  to  reconcile 
his  present  position  with  any  standard  of  honorable  conduct,  whether  we 
accept  the  view  that  he  then  approved  what  he  believed  to  be  wrong,  or 
whether  we  accept  the  only  alternative  which  is  that  he  now  denies  what 
he  cannot  possibly  help  remembering.  Moreover,  he  has  been  President 
for  three  years.  Every  document  was  in  his  possession  throughout  these 
three  years,  and  if  he  is  right  now,  his  three  years'  delay  has  been  inex- 
cusable.    *     *     * 

"  'Mr.  Taft  says  I  have  said  the  anti-trust  law  ought  to  be  repealed. 
Mr.  Taft  well  knows  that  this  is  not  true.  I  have  always  explicitly  stated 
that  it  ought  to  be  kept  on  the  books  and  really  enforced  (not  nominally 
enforced  as  has  been  done  by  Mr.  Taft  in  the  Standard  Oil  and  Tobacco 
cases)   against  all  trusts  guilty  of  anti-social  practices.     *     *     * 

"  'Mr.  Taft  says  I  criticise  him  because  he  prosecuted  the  Standard 
Oil  and  Tobacco  companies  in  the  Supreme  Court  and  got  decisions  there. 
Mr.  Taft  knows  well  that  I  criticised  him,  not  for  the  prosecution  of  the 
suits  that  I  had  begun,  but  because,  after  he  had  gotten  these  decisions, 
he  permitted  the  Department  of  Justice  so  to  shape  matters  that  the 
result  was   a  complete   nullification  of  all  the   good  results   of  his  suits. 

"  'His  conduct  in  this  respect  is  quite  incompatible  with  any  sincere 
purpose  to  really  enforce  the  anti-trust  law.  As  a  result  of  his  action 
the  stocks  of  the  corporations  in  question  rose  greatly  in  value,  the  rise 
in  the  Standard  Oil  stocks  being  over  $200,000,000.  Evidently  Wall  Street 
has  made  up  its  mind  that  Mr.  Taft's  prosecutions  are  fake  prosecu- 
tions.    *     *     * 

"  'In  Kentucky  and  Indiana,  in  New  York  City  and  elsewhere  Mr. 
Taft  knows  well  that  the  delegates  elected  for  him  represent  barefaced 
frauds.  He  stands  guilty  of  connivance  at  and  condonation  of  these 
frauds;  he  stands  guilty  of  approving  and  encouraging  fraud  which  de- 
prives the  people  of  their  right  to  express  their  will  as  to  who  shall  be 
nominated.  In  all  these  primaries  and  conventions  Mr.  Taft  has  stood 
for   crooked   misrepresentation   of  the  will   of  the  people.     *     *     * 
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"  'Originally  Mr.  Taft  was  secretly  against  Lorimer.  As  the  Illinois 
primaries  approached,  Mr.  Taft's  opposition  vanished.  Almost  all  of  Mr. 
Taft's  followers  in  the  Senate  supported  Mr.  Lorimer.  Mr.  Lorimer  was 
the  leading  Taft  worker  in  Illinois.  As  long  as  there  was  hope  that  Mr. 
Lorimer  might  carry  the  State  for  Mr.  Taft,  Mr.  Taft  kept  silent  about 
Mr.  Lorimer.  But  as  soon  as  Illinois  was  lost,  Mr.  Taft  rushed  to 
Massachusetts,  where  there  were  no  Lorimer  votes,  and  repudiated  Mr. 
Lorimer.  *  *  *  It  was  wrong  in  a  peculiarly  mean  way,  after  having  thus 
endeavored  to  use  him  (Lorimer)  while  he  might  help  Mr.  Taft,  to  turn 
around  and  for  the  first  time  openly  condemn  him  when  the  chance  f»r 
using  him  had  vanished.'  " 

TAFT  A  FRIEND  OF  BOSSES. 


(On  May  14,  1912,  Mr.  Roosevelt  began  his  final  tour  of 
Ohio.  A  dispatch  from  Canton  dated  May  14,  and  published 
in  the  "New  York  Tribune"  on  May  15,  quotes  Mr.  Roose- 
velt as  follows:) 

"  'I  see  that  Mr.  Taft  yesterday  alluded  to  me  as  a  demagogue,  a 
neurotic,  a  flatterer,  an  egotist  and  as  engaged  in  honeyfugling  all  of 
you.  *  *  *  I  wish  to  point  this  out  to  you :  Four  years  ago  Mr.  Taft  had 
not  discovered  that  I  was  a  flatterer,  a  demagogue,  an  egotist  and  engaged 
in  honeyfugling  the  people,  and  yet  I  stood  then  exactly  as  I  stand 
now.     *     *     * 

"  'Four  years  ago  we  progressives  had  every  reason  to  believe  that 
Mr.  Taft  was  devoted  to  the  cause  for  which  we  stood,  and  for  which  we 
now  stand,  and  accordingly  we  supported  him.  Four  years  ago  the  bosses 
of  the  Republican  party  *  *  *  were  against  Mr.  Taft  because  they  believed 
Mr.  Taft  would  be  loyal  to  us.  After  three  and  a  half  years  of  actual 
experience  of  Mr.  Taft,  the  bosses  now  support  him.  They  have  not 
changed  position;  they  stand  exactly  where  they  were.  It  is  Mr.  Taft 
who  has  gone  over  to  their  side.'  " 

CONSTITUTIONAL   GOVERNMENT   IN    DANGER 


(Speaking  in  Cleveland,  Ohio,  according  to  a  dispatch 
dated  Cleveland,  May  16,  1912,  and  published  in  the  "New 
York  Tribune"  May  17,  President  Taft  said:) 

"  'I  would  not  be  here  to  bother  you  to-night  if  it  did  not  concern 
the  American  people  more  than  it  does  me  to  defeat  Theodore  Roosevelt 
for  the  Presidency.  *  *  *  More  than  my  own  feelings  in  the  matter  is  at 
stake.     It  is  of  supreme  importance  to  the  American  people.' 

"The  dispatch  continues:  "At  one  point  he  called  the  Colonel's  idea 
of  constitutional  government  'wild  and  ridiculous  notions,'  and  at  another 
he  spoke  of  Mr.   Roosevelt's  'tyranny'  and   'explosive  inconsistencies.'  " 


(Speaking  at  Columbus,  Ohio,  on  May  16,  1912,  accord- 
ing to  a  Columbus  dispatch  in  the  "New  York  Tribune"  of 
May  17,  Col.  Roosevelt  said:) 

"  'I  hope  you  will  remember  from  now  on  just  what  Mr.  Taft  means 
by  constitutional  government.  Mr.  Taft's  theory  of  constitutional  govern- 
ment is  that  it  is  a  government  administered  by  Messrs.  Lorimer,  Guggen- 
heim, Barnes,  Gallinger  and  their  like  in  defiance  of  the  will  of  the  people 
and  imposed  by  them  on  the  people;  that  it  is  a  government  under  which 
the  people  are  defrauded  of  their  rights  by  these  men.  He  believes  that 
these  men  should  be  given  the  guardianship  of  the  Constitution  which  the 
people  themselves  made  to  protect  their  own  interest  against  just  such 
men,  and  to  secure  justice  for  themselves  and  for  all  men.'  " 


(Cleveland,  Ohio,  dispatch  dated  May  18,  1912,  and  pub- 
lished in  the  "New  York  Tribune"  of  May  19,  says:) 

"For  one  hour  to-night  Theodore  Roosevelt  faced  a  crowd  of  thou- 
sands in  the  Central  Armory  here  and  struck  blow  after  blow  at  President 
Taft. 

"The  Colonel  asserted  that  the  President  had  made  untruthful  state- 
ments about  him.  He  declared  the  President's  action  in  the  Ballinger 
case  was  such  that  had  he  taken  a  similar  course  as  president  of  a  bank, 
'he  would  have  been  in  imminent  danger  of  having  the  matter  laid  before 
the  district  attorney.' 

"He  attacked  Mr.  Taft  for  alluding  to  the  fact  that  Dan  R.  Hanna, 
of  Cleveland,  son  of  the  late  Mark  Hanna,  was  supporting  him,  and  that 
Hanna  had  been  indicted  on  the  charge  of  rebating. 

"One  by  one  the  Colonel  took  up  points  on  which  President  Taft 
had  assailed  him,  and  as  he  brought  his  speech  to  an  end,  he  exclaimed: 

"  'I  am  against  Mr.  Taft  because  Mr.  Taft  has  proved  faithless  to  the 
cause   of  the   American   people.' 

"In  his  speech  to-night  Col.  Roosevelt  said:  'Yesterday  he  (Presi- 
dent Taft)  in  his  own  person  and  through  his  private  secretary,  made  a 
number  of  bitter   and,   incidentally,   untruthful   personal  attacks  upon  me.' 

"The  Colonel  said  that  if  Mr.  Taft  would  read  the  current  number  of 
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a  weekly  magazine  he  would  find  name  after  name  of  men  among  hit'. 
Southern  delegates  and  supporters  who  had  been  indicted  and  even  served1 
terms  of  imprisonment.  He  said  that  one  Taft  candidate  for  delegate  from' 
the  District  of  Columbia,  'who  is  now  contesting  the  seat  of  a  rightfully 
elected  delegate,  with  Mr.  Taft's  cordial  approval,  was  not  only  indicted, 
but   served    a   jail    sentence.' 

"The  newspapers,  the  Colonel  continued,  have  announced  that  in' 
New  Jersey  next  week  Mr.  Taft  is  to  be  the  guest  of  a  Taft  candidate 
for  delegate  who  was  indicted  in  connection  with  the  wire  pool  investiga- 
tion last  year.  He  said  'the  boss  of  Atlantic  City,  the  leader  of  the  Taft 
forces  in  his  county,'  was  indicted  and  is  waiting  disposal  of  his  appeal 
from  a  sentence  of  a  year   in  prison. 

"The  Colonel's  reference  to  the  Ballinger  case  was  his  first  extended 
discussion  of  this  case  in  his  campaign.  He  asserted  that  Mr.  Taft  'sup- 
ported Mr.  Balilnger  against  every  honest  official  in  the  Interior  Depart- 
ment, and  especially  against  Gifford  Pinchot  and  Louis  Glavis.'  He 
added:  'If  Mr.  Taft  had  been  president  of  a  bank  and  had  acted  toward 
the  stockholders  and  depositors  as  he  actually  acted  toward  the  people  in 
this  case,  he  would  have  been  in  imminent  danger  of  having  the  matter 
laid  before  the  district  attorney.'  " 

PARTY    REPUDIATED   TAFT 


(Statement  by  Col.  Roosevelt  at  Oyster  Bay  June  3,  igiz, 
in  opposition  to  Root,  and  published  in  the  "New  York 
Tribune"  June  4.) 

"  'In  these  States  (which  held  Presidential  primaries)  I  secured  154 
delegates  and  Mr.  Taft  secured  17,  with  3  uninstructed.  In  those  cases 
where  the  Republican  voters  have  had  a  fair  chance  to  express  their  con- 
victions, they  have  repudiated  Mr.  Taft  so  completely  that  he  has  been 
able  to  obtain  less  than  one-eighth  of  the  delegates,  his  popular  vote  being 
one  in  three  or  four,  and  in  some  cases  only  one  in  nine  or  ten. 

"  'The  great  majority  of  the  Republican  Party  have  unequivocally 
repudiated  Mr.  Taft.  If  the  wishes  of  the  Republican  voters  could  be 
given  fair  expression,  Mr.  Taft  would  have  but  a  corporal's  guard  in  the 
convention.  Under  these  circumstances  it  is  fitting  and  appropriate  that 
Mr.  Barnes  should  be  chosen  to  head  the  Taft  forces  at  Chicago  in  the 
effort  to  override  the  expressed  wish  of  the  rank  and  file  of  the  party  and 
to  give  the  nomination  to  the  candidate  whom  the  party  has  explicitly 
and   beyond   all  question  repudiated.'  " 

TAFT  BENEFICIARY  OF  BRIGANDAGE 


(Statement  by  Col.  Roosevelt  at  Oyster  Bay  June  4,  1912, 
and  published  in  "New  York  Tribune"  June  5.) 

"  'The  plain  people  of  the  Republican  Party  of  Ohio  have  just  held  a 
statewide  primary  in  which  they  repudiated  Mr.  Taft  by  over  30,000 
majority.  The  politicians  by  adroit  manipulation  have  succeeded  in  giving 
Mr.  Taft  the  six  delegates  at  large  in  frank  and  cynical  defiance  of  the 
emphatic  action  of  the  people  themselves.  This  is,  of  course,  pure  political 
brigandage.  This  action  in  Ohio  is  merely  a  fresh  and  conclusive  proof 
that  Mr.  Taft  and  his  friends  care  nothing  for  the  will  of  the  people,  and 
are  eager  to  get  the  nomination  without  any  reference  to  whether  or  not 
the   delegates   represent   the   people   whom   they   are   supposed   to   represent. 

"It  is  a  crowning  illustration  of  Mr.  Taft's  theory  of  government  of 
the   people  by  a  representative   part  of  the   people." 

TAFT  AND  TWEED  TACTICS 


(Extracts  from  article  in  Outlook  by  Theodore  Roose- 
velt on  "A  Naked  Issue  of  Right  and  Wrong,"  published 
in  "New  York  Tribune"  of  June  11,  1912.) 

"'The  taik  of  the  Taft  managers  and  even  Mr.  Taft  himself,  the 
utterances  of  the  great  dailies — especially  the  great  metropolitan  dailies 
which  are  controlled  or  influenced  by  Wall  Street — and  the  action  threat- 
ened by  many  members  of  the  National  Committee,  all  combine  to  show 
that  the  backers  of  Mr.  Taft  realize  that  they  have  lost  in  the  appeal  to 
the  people,  and  are  now  deliberately  conspiring  to  steal  the  victory  from 
the  people.  • 

"  'In  a  recent  speech  in  New  Jersey  Mr.  Taft  stated  that  he  believed 
he  would  be  nominated  because  he  believed  that  the  National  Committee 
would  support  him.  Apparently  Mr.  Taft  was  not  aware  of  the  full  sig- 
nificance of  his  words.  He  is  himself  being  used  by  men  who  know 
thoroughly  what  they  want  and  what  they  mean,  who  had  doubtless  told 
Mr.  Taft  that  the  National  Committee  would  be  for  him,  but  with  no  idea 
that  he  would  rspeat  the  statement  in  public.  The  real  meaning  of  such 
a  statement  is  that  an  appeal  from  the  people  lies  in  this  body  of  fifty 
men  chosen  not  by  the  people,   but  by  the   politicians  four  years  ago. 

"  'I  fail  myself  to  see  how  an  honorable  man  can  profit  by  or  take 
part  in  such  a  piece  of  trickery  as  this  Ohio  State  convention  "victory." 
In  the  same  way  I  fail  to  see  how  an  honorable  man  can  profit  by  or 
connive  at  or  approve  of  the  farcical  New  York  County  primaries.  But 
the  case  was  far  worse  in  Washington,  in  Indiana,  in  Michigan. 
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"  'In  many  of  these  cases  the  Taft  delegates  represent  absolutely  noth- 
ng  but  fraud  as  vulgar,  as  brazen,  and  as  cynically  open  as  any  ever  com- 
Mtted  by  the  Tweed  regime  in  New  York  forty  odd  years  ago.  No  honoi- 
ble  man  can  profit  by  or  connive  at  these  frauds  and  escape  having  hib 
ionor  tarnished.  The  man  who  stands  tor  the  practices  by  which  Messrs. 
James,  McKinley,  Penrose  and  their  allies  now  seek  to  nominate  Mr. 
?aft  will  make  himself  an  object  of  derision  if  he  hereafter  states  that  he 
leheves  in  honesty  in  politics  or  preaches  a  high  standard  of  public 
aorality.'  " 

TAFT    NEAR   TREASON 


(Statement  by  Col.  Roosevelt  at  Oyster  Bay  on  June  n, 
912,  in  reference  to  action  of  Republican  National  Lommit- 
ee  at  Chicago  on  the  Indiana  contests,  published  in  the 
New  York  Tribune"  June   12.) 

"  'Mr.  Taft  was  not  ashamed,'  says  Col.  Roosevelt,  'after  he  had  been 
vetwhelmingly  repudiated  in  his  own  State  to  beg  the  politicians  to 
tand  by  him  and  to  misrepresent  trie  people  in  his  interest.  Such  con- 
tact,' he  declares,  'comes  dangerously  near  being  treason  to  tne  whole 
pint  of  our  institutions  and  to  the  wnole  spirit  ot  free   government. 

"  'Mr.  Taft  has  been  repudiated  by  the  people  and  he  now  appeals  to 
lis  representatives  in  the  .National  Committee,  halt  of  whom  have  tnern- 
elves  also  been  repudiated,  and  asks  them  to  torce  his  nomination  on  the 
ank  and  file  of  tne  KepuDhcan  Party,  who  have  declared  tnat  they  do 
lot  want  him. 

"  "Mr.  Taft  at  one  period  of  the  campaign  said  1  was  unjust  to  him 
iecause  1  stated  that  the  bosses  were  tor  mm  and  the  people  against  him. 
events  have  proved  that  1  was  rignt.  i'he  people  were  againsi  Mr.  Taft 
a  his  own  State  of  Ohio.  They  were  against  him  in  r»ew  jeisey,  in 
flaryland,  in  Maine  and  in  Vermont,  ihey  were  against  him  overwnelm- 
ngly  in  Pennsylvania,  Illinois,  Minnesota,  Nebraska,  Kansas,  South 
Jakota,  Nortn  jJakoia,  Vvisconsin,  Washington,  urtgon  and  California. 
n  only  two  States  where  they  had  a  chance  to  express  themselves  at  all 
vas  Uiere  even  a  small — and  in  one  case  a  douoUul — plurality  tor  Mr. 
L'aft. 

"  'The  people  are  against  him.  Who  are  in  his  favor?  Who  are 
rying  to  secure  his  nomination  at  Chicago?  Mr.  Barnes  of  New  York; 
ylr.  Crane  of  Massachusetts,  who  has  been  beaten  as  a  delegate  in  Massa- 
ihusetts;  Franklin  Murphy  of  New  jersey,  who  was  defeated  as  a  delegate 
n  that  State;  Mr.  Mulvane,  who  has  Dcen  repudiated  in  Kansas;  Mr. 
Penrose,  wno  has  been  repudiated  in  Pennsylvania;  Mr.  McKinley,  wao 
las   been  repudiated   in   Illinois   and    Mr.    Guggenheim   of    Colorado. 

"  'In  short,  practically  every  boss  in  the  country,  every  representative 
if  a  combination  of  privilege  in  politics  and  privilege  in  business  is  per- 
onally,  or  by  deputy,  now  working  at  Chicago  to  overthrow  the  will  of 
he  people  in  Mr.  Taft's  interest,  and  this  in  tne  teeth  of  the  fact  that  in 
he  States  where  the  people  have  voted  they  have  repudiated  Mr.  Taft  by 
istounding   majorities. 

"  'These  men  prattle  about  regularity.  Who  are  the  regulars?  The 
jreat  majority  of  tne  Republican  rank  and  file  who  have  been  overwhelm- 
ngly  repudiated  by  the  bosses,  or  the  bosses  who  have  just  been  over- 
whelmingly repudiated  by  the  rank  and  file?  To  whom  does  the  Repub- 
ican  Party  belong.  I  hold  that  it  belongs  to  the  plain  people  who  make 
lp  the  enormous  majority  of  its  rank  and  file.  Mr.  Taft,  through  hi» 
ieutenants,   acts  on  the  belief  that  the   party  belongs   to  the   bosses.'  " 

BAD  PLACE  FOR  THIEVES 


(Col.  Roosevelt's  speech  on  his  arrival  in  Chicago,  June 
15,  as  reported  in  the  Associated  Press  dispatches  of  June 
[6,  1912.) 

"  'Chicago  is  a  bad  place  for  people  who  steal,'  said  the  Colonel  when 
:he  cheers  which  greeted  his  appearance  had  subsided,  'California's  twenty- 
six  votes  were  cast  for  us  at  the  primaries  and  will  be  counted  as  such. 
Look  at  that  sign  over  there. 

"  'This  is  a  fight  of  honesty  against  dishonesty,  cf  honesty  agair.iit 
theft.  The  people  have  spoken  and  the  politicians,  dead  or  alive,  will  be 
made  to  understand  that  they  are  the  servants,  not  the  masters,  of  that 
rank   and   file   of   the   plain   citizens   of  the    Republican    Party. 

'The  people  will  win.  We  have  won  in  every  State  where  the 
people  could  express  themselves,  three  to  one,  and  sometimes  eight  to  one. 
They  are  stronger  with   us   now   than  they   were   then.' 

"  'Illinois  was  with  you,'   shouted  some   one  from  the   street. 

"  'Yes,'  Mr.  Roosevelt  continued,  'we  have  Illinois'  fifty-six  votes. 
Many  more  are  with  us  who  were  not  with  us  at  the  time  of  the  primaries ; 
these  men  will  not  tolerate  brazen  theft.     They  refuse  to  sanction  robbery. 

"  'This  is  a  naked  fight  between  corrupt  politicians  and  thieves  and 
the  people,  and   the  thieves  will   not  win.'  " 
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MEANS  RUIN  OF  PARTY 


(Statement  of  Col.  Roosevelt  at  Chicago,  June  16,  1912, 
and  published  in  the  "New  York  Tribune"  June  17.) 

"  'All  of  the  influence  of  the  federal  patronage  in  the  Democratic 
States,  and  all  of  the  influence  of  combined  bosses  and  moneyed  interests 
in  the  Republican  States  which  did  not  hold  primaries  could  not  together 
bring  Mr.  Taft  anywhere  near  a  renomination.  His  representatives  on  the 
National  Committee  have  sought  to  supply  the  deficiency  by  stealing  from 
me  70  or  80  delegates  to  which  he  had  not  the  slightest  claims  in_  jaw 
or  morals.  There  has  been  no  more  discreditable  action  in  our  political 
history. 

"  The  simple  truth  is  that  these  men  in  their  spite  against  the  Repub- 
lican Party  have  deliberately  set  to  work  to  wreck  that  party.  They  wish 
to  bring  the  party  to  ruin,  and  their  action  must  be  repudiated  by  the 
convention  about  to  assemble  unless  the  convention  itself  is  willing  it 
should   be   so   ruined.'  " 

MR.   TAFT'S   WORDS   AND   DEEDS 


(From  Col.  Roosevelt's  speech  in  the  Auditorium  Thea- 
tre at  Chicago,  June  17,  1912,  published  in  full  in  the  "New 
York  Tribune"  of  June  18.) 

"  'Mr.  Taft  at  first  denied  that  he  represented  the  bosses.  His  denial 
was  of  little  consequence,  for  his  deeds  belied  his  words.  But  I  doubt 
if  at  present  he  would  repeat  the  denial.  As  it  has  become  constantly 
more  and  more  evident  that  the  people  are  against  him,  he  has  more  and 
more  undisguisedly  thrown  himself  into  the  arms  of  the   bosses. 

"  'Here  in  Chicago  at  this  moment  he  has  never  had  one  chance  of 
success  save  what  was  given  him  by  the  actions  of  Messrs.  Crane,  Barnes, 
Penrose,  Murphy,  Guggenheim,  Mulvane,  Smoot,  New  and  their  associates 
in  cheating  the  people  out  of  their  rights. 

"  'He  was  beaten  so  overwhelmingly  by  the  people  themselves  in  the 
States  where  primaries  were  held  that  in  the  last  State  in  which  he  spoke, 
New  Jersey,  he  permitted  himself  to  be  betrayed  into  the  frank  admission 
that  he  expected  to  be  nominated  because  he  believed  the  National  Com- 
mittee would  stand  by  him.  One  member  of  his  own  cabinet,  representing 
a  State  that  has  just  repudiated  him,  has  been  working  hand  in  glove  with 
the  other  Taft  members  of  the  National  Committee,  under  the  lead  of  Mr. 
Crane  of  Massachusetts,  Mr.  Penrose  of  Pennsylvania,  Mr.  Mulvane  of 
Kansas,  Mr.  Murphy  of  New  Jersey  and  Mr.  Scott  of  West  Virginia — all 
of  whom  have  just  been  repudiated  by  their  own  States — to  steal  from  the 
people  the  victory  which  the  people  have  won. 

"  'Last  February  it  was  evident  that  Mr.  Taft  was  the  accepted  repre- 
sentative of  the  bosses,  of  the  men  who  uphold  the  combination  of  crooked 
politics  and  crooked  business,  which  has  been  the  chief  source,  not  only 
of  our  political,  but  of  our  social  and  industrial  corruption.  It  has  now, 
alas,  become  evident  that  Mr.  Taft  is  willing  to  acquiesce  in  and  to  con- 
done and  accept  the  fruits  of  any  course  of  action  on  which  these  men 
embark,  even  though  such  action  represent  treason,  as  well  as  destruction, 
to  the  Republican  Party  to  which  they  nominally  belong,  and  also  treason 
to  the  cause   of  the   American  people   as   a  whole.     *     *     * 

"  'Mr.  Taft  need  never  again  explain  what  he  means  by  government 
of  the  people  by  a  "representative  part"  of  the  people.  He  has  shown 
in  actual  practice  that  he  means  government  of  the  people  by  politicians 
who  shall  misrepresent  them  in  the  selfish  interest  of  some  one  else.'  " 

TAFT  ENCOURAGED   FOUL  MEANS 


(From  Col.  Roosevelt's  statement  at  Chicago,  June  20, 
1912,  as  reported  by  the  Associated  Press  in  newspapers  of 
June  21.) 

"  'Mr.  Taft's  strength  as  indicated  by  the  two  roll  calls  already  taken, 
consists  chiefly  (aside  from  his  ninety  stolen  delegates)  of  the  nearly 
solid  delegations  from  the  territories  and  from  the  southern  States  in 
which  there  is  no  real  Republican  Party — South  Carolina,  Georgia,  Florida, 
Alabama,  Arkansas,  Mississippi  and  Louisiana,  and  of  the  northern  States 
like  New  York,  where  the  people  had  no  chance  to  express  themselves  at 
primaries,   and  where  the  delegates  were  picked  by  the  bosses. 

"  'In  spite  of  these  odds  against  me,  I  obtained  a  clear  majority  of 
all  the  delegates  elected  to  the  convention. 

"  'In  my  campaign  I  again  and  again  stated  that  if  the  people  decided 
against  me  I  would  have  nothing  to  say,  but  if  they  decided  for  me,  and 
the  politicians  then  robbed  me  of  the  victory,  I  would  not  silently  and 
tamely  acquiesce.  It  was  already  evident  that  my  opppnents,  with  Mr. 
Taft's  encouragement,  intended  to  beat  me  by  foul  means,  if  they  could 
not  do  sc   by  fair.'  " 
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"THOU  SHALT  NOT  STEAL" 


(From  Col.  Roosevelt's  speech  of  acceptance  at  Orches- 
tra Hall,  Chicago,  after  the  nomination  of  Mr.  Taft,  June 
22,  1912,  as  reported  in  the  "New  York  Times"  June  23.) 

"  'I  am  in  this  fight  for  certain  principles,  and  the  first  and  most  im- 
portant of  these  goes  back  to  Sinai,  and  is  embodied  in  the  commandment, 
"Thou  shalt  not  steal." 

"  'Thou  shalt  not  steal  a  nomination.  Thou  shalt  neither  steal  in 
politics  nor  in  business.  Thou  shalt  not  steal  from  the  people  the  birth- 
right of  the  people  to  rule  themselves. 

"  'I  hold  in  the  language  of  the  Kentucky  Court  of  Appeals  that 
"stealing  is  stealing."  No  people  is  wholly  civilized  where  a  distinction 
is  drawn  between  stealing  an  ohice  and  stealing  a  purse.  No  truly  honest 
man  could  be  satisfied  with  an  office  to  which  his  title  is  not  as  valid  as 
that  of  the  homestead  which  shelters  his  family. 

"  'I  do  not  know  whether  our  countrymen  fully  realize  the  gravity  of 
the  crisis  which  we  at  this  moment  face.  There  is  no  use  in  holding 
primaries,  no  use  in  holding  elections  if  we  permit  a  small  group  of  un- 
scrupulous politicians,  some  of  whom  are  certainly  acting  in  the  interest 
of  big,  crooked  business,  to  exercise  the  veto  power  over  those  primaries 
and  elections   by  upsetting  the  results  at  their  own  pleasure. 

"  'The  convention,  which  to-day  closes  its  discreditable  career  here  in 
Chicago,  represents  a  negligible  minimum  of  the  rank  and  file  of  tb« 
Republican  Party.'  " 

THEFT  AT  CHICAGO 


(Statement  by  Col.  Roosevelt  in  reply  to  White 
House  statement  defending  Taft's  title  to  the  nomination. 
Given  at  Oyster  Bay,  July  29,  1912,  and  published  in  the 
"New  York  World"  on  July  30.) 

"  'I  wish  to  state  with  all  emphasis  that  there  is  no  room  for  honest 
doubt  as  to  what  happened  at  the  Chicago  Convention.  It  is  not  a  case 
for  honest  discussion.  The  fraud  was  as  barefaced  and  shameless  as  any 
fraud  ever  committed  at  the  elections  by  the  Tweed  machine  in  those  days 
when  there  was  no  pretense  at  holding  a  fair  election  in  New  York 
City.     *     *     * 

"  'Mr.  Hilles  was  reported  the  other  day  as  expressing  enthusiastic 
gratitude  on  behalf  of  Mr.  Taft  to  Mr.  Barnes  for  the  way  he  held  the 
bridge  at  Chicago. 

"  'It  is  nonsensical  to  suppose  that  Mr.  Hilles  and  Mr.  Taft  do  not 
know  just  exactly  how  that  particular  bridge  was  held.  It  is  no  mere 
coincidence  that  at  least  nine-tenths  of  the  Senatorial  leaders  in  the  theft 
of  the  Chicago  Convention  were  also  leaders  in  the  fight  to  retain  Mr. 
Lorimer  in  his  seat  in  the  Senate — Messrs.  Penrose,  Guggenheim,  Gallinger 
and  Crane,  for  instance.  The  two  cases  stand  on  a  par.  The  successful 
theft  and  fraud  which  resulted  in  Mr.  Taft's  nomination  in  Chicago  made 
a  piece  of  political  work  which  fundamentally  from  the  standpoint  of 
decent  politics  and  honest  popular  government  deserves  to  rank  with  the 
proceedings  which  culminated  in  the  election  of  Mr.  Lorimer  to  the 
Senate,  and  his  retention  in  the  Senate  for  over  two  years  after  the  mass 
of  honest  citizens  had  fully  determined  that  he  should  leave. 

"  'There  are  politicians  and  newspapers  who  continue  to  uphold  Mr. 
Lorimer's  innocence  and  to  assert  that  there  was  nothing  improper  about 
his  election.  Almost  all  these  politicians  and  newspapers  and  some  others 
in  addition  make  precisely  similar  assertions  that  there  was  no  fraud  or 
theft  of  delegates  at  the  Chicago  Convention.  One  assertion  has  precisely 
as  much  merit  as  the  other. 

"  'It  is  as  idle  to  assert  that  Mr.  Taft  was  honestly  nominated  at 
Chicago  as  to  assert  that  Mr.  Lorimer  was  honestly  elected  to  the  United 
States  Senate,  and  the  beneficiaries  of,  participants  in,  and  defenders  of 
the  action  of  the  fraudulent  Republican  National  Convention  at  Chicago 
stand  on  the  same  moral  plane  as  those  men  who  brought  about  Mr. 
Lorimer's  election  to  the  Senate  and  after  his  election  sought  to  retain 
him  in  the   Senate. 

"  'The  fraudulent  nomination  of  Mr.  Taft  can  be  defended  only  upon 
grounds  which  would  also  justify  Mr.  Lorimer's  election  to  and  his  reten- 
tion in  the   Senate.'  " 

THE  BROWNSVILLE  INCIDENT 


(Cleveland,  Ohio,  dispatch  dated  May  19,  and  published 
in  the  "New  York  Tribune"  May  20.) 

"  'Mr.  Taft  promptly  began  to  wobble  (in  the  Brownsville  case)  and 
to  show  urgent  need  that  somebody  should  supply  the  strength  and  firm- 
ness of  purpose  which  he  lacked.  He  explained  to  me  on  various  occa- 
sions that  his  request  (to  rescind  the  order  dismissing  the  rioting  negroes) 
was  due  to  his  apprehension  as  to  the  political  effect  of  the  order.'  " 


THE  DUTY  OF  PROGRESSIVES 


BY    LOUIS    D.   BRANDEIS 

(Noted    Lawyer   and    Supporter    of    La  Follette.) 


PROGRESSIVES— irrespective  of  party  affilia- 
tions— should,  in  my  opinion,  support  Wood- 
row  Wilson  for  the  Presidency,  should  support  him 
fully,  actively  and  enthusiastically;  for  he  possesses 
in  a  high  degree  the  qualities  of  an  effective  Pro- 
gressive leader. 

Governor  Wilson  is  thoroughly  democratic  in 
spirit.  He  recognizes  that  all  of  the  people  are 
entitled  to  equal  opportunities  and  appreciates  that 
the  development  of  all  of  the  people  is  essential  to 
the  attainment  of  American  ideals.  He  under- 
stands the  dangers  incident  to  the  control  by  a 
few  of  our  industries  and  finance.  He  sees  that 
true  democracy  and  social  justice  are  unattainable 
unless  this  power  of  the  few  be  curbed,  and  our 
democracy  become  industrial  as  well  as  political. 
He  can  meet  the  demands  properly  made  upon  a 
present-day  executive,  to  be  able  to  lead  in  con- 
structive statesmanship  as  well  as  to  administer 
efficiently;  for  Wilson's  character,  intellectual 
power,  and  previous  training  fit  him  peculiarly  to 
take  an  important  part  in  progressive  legislation. 
He  is  courageous  and  frank;  able  and  firm  and  al- 
ways open-minded;  qualities  indispensable  to  safe 
leadership. 

Progressives  should  support  Wilson,  not  only 
in  order  to  secure  his  election,  but  in  order  to  en- 
able him  after  election  to  carry  out  those  progress- 
ive policies  which  he  has  so  much  at  heart.  His 
nomination  ranks  among  the  most  encouraging 
events  in  American  history.  Under  the  masterful 
and  masterly  leadership  of  Colonel  Bryan,  the 
ideals  of  American  Democracy  triumphed  over  the 
reactionaries  and  their  money  bags;  the  will  of  the 
people  prevailed  over  the  devices  of  the  machine. 
The  Baltimore  convention  was  conducted  with  fair- 
ness and  seriousness  and  with  a  dignity  worthy  of 
a  great  cause  and  a  great  people. 

But  the  struggle  of  privilege  is  unending 
and  omnipresent.  That  struggle  is  as  subtle  as  it 
is  determined.  The  struggle  will  not  close  when 
Wilson  is  elected.  We  may  be  sure  that  every 
effort  he  may  make  as  President  to  carry  out  the 
Progressive  policies  will  meet  with  stubborn  re- 
sistance from  the  possessors  and  apostles  of  priv- 
ilige.  Without  loyal  support  from  the  Progress- 
ives of  the  country  Wilson's  war  upon  unjust 
privilege  must  be  futile.  The  Progressive  cause 
can  succeed  only  if  it  has  loyal  support  from  the 
Progressives.  It  can  fail  only  if  the  Progressives 
fail  in  their  duty  of  giving  to  Wilson  that  full  sup- 
port.— National   Monthly   Magazine. 


THE  TRUE  ROOSEVELT 


By  William  Howard  Taft 

(President  of  the  United  States  and  Candidate  for  a  Second  Term.) 


WHAT    ROOSEVELT    WAS    IN    1908 


(From    "My    Conception    of    the    Presidency,"    by    William    H. 
Taft,    Collier's   Weekly,  June   23,    1908.) 

"It  remained  for  Roosevelt  to  prove  how  the 
people  will  respond  to  a  strong  and  true  Ieader= 
ship  when  their  hour  has  come  for  great  reform. 
The  policies  which  he  inaugurated  must  be  con= 
tinued  and  developed.  They  are  right  and  they 
are  the  policies  of  the  people.  For  that  reason 
his  successor  may  well  disregard  any  charge  of 
lack  of  originality  if  he  does  not  make  an  entirely 
new  program  of  his  own.  A  President  at  this 
time  has  work  before  him  clearly  defined.  The 
enforcement  of  the  law,  equally  against  high  and 
low,  the  powerful  and  the  weak,  should  be  his  first 
thought." 


HERE  is  a  careful  estimate  of  the  life  and  character  of 
Theodore  Roosevelt,  President  of  the  United  States 
for  two  terms  and  candidate  for  a  third  (etc.)  term,  culled 
from  recent  speeches  of  his  political  god-child,  William  H. 
Taft,  President  of  the  United  States  and  candidate  for  re- 
election: 

WHY  ROOSEVELT  IS  NOT  SAFE 

(At  Boston  on  April  25,  1912,  President  Taft  broke  his 
silence  on  Roosevelt  and  delivered  his  first  extended  attack. 
As  reported  in  a  dispatch  to  the  "New  York  Times"  and 
published  on  April  26,  the  President  said:) 

"  'Neither  in  thought,  nor  word  nor  action  have  I  been  disloyal  to  the 
friendship  I  owe  Theodore  Roosevelt  When  the  time  came  for  this  cam- 
paign to  begin  I  let  the  people  know  that  I  would  like  to  have  my 
administration  approved  by  their  giving  me  another  term.  At  that  time 
Theodore  Roosevelt  said  he  was  not  a  candidate  and  that  it  would  be  a 
calamity  if  he  were  nominated.     Since  then  he  has  changed  his  mind.' 

"Declaring  that  Mr.  Roosevelt  'ought  not  to  be  selected  as  a  candidate 
of  any  party,'  Mr.  Taft  said  that  the  former  President  might  now  be  pav- 
ing the  way,  if  successful  in  the  present  campaign,  to  remain  the  Chief 
Executive  of  the  nation  for  as  many  terms  as  his  natural  life  would  permit. 

"  'If  he  is  necessary  now  to  the  government,  why  not  later?'  asked 
the  President,  and  continued :  'One  who  so  lightly  regards  constitutional 
principles,  and  especially  the  independence  of  the  judiciary,  one  who  is 
so  naturally  impatient  of  legal  restraints  and  of  due  legal  procedure,  and 
who  has  so  misunderstood  what  liberty  regulated  by  law  is,  could  not 
safely   be   trusted   with   successive  presidential   terms.' 

"Mr.  Taft  referred  to  some  of  Mr.  Roosevelt's  charges  against  him 
as  the  'loose  and  vague  indictment  of  one  who  does  not  know  and  who 
depends   only  on   second-hand  information  for  his   statement.'     *     *     * 

"  'I  represent  a  cause.  I  stand  for  wise  progress  in  governmental 
affairs  and  in  the  improvement  of  the  conditions  of  all  the  people.  *  *  * 
The  supporters  of  that  cause  look  to  me  to  see  to  it  that  it  is  not  seri- 
ously injured  by  the  unjust,  unfounded  charges  against  me,  and  by  the 
adroit  appeals  to  discontent  and  class  hatred  that  Mr.  Roosevelt  is  now 
making  to  the  public.  They  feel  that  by  such  charges  and  appeals  Mr. 
Roosevelt  has  clouded  the  real  and  critical  issues  of  the  campaign  and 
has  misled  a  great  many  good  and  patriotic  people  of  the  country  to  his 
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support  because  no  one  has  answered  them  as  they  ought  to  be  an- 
swered.'    *     *     * 

"Mr.  Taft  next  took  up  what  he  termed  the  'unfair'  charge  that  he 
was  in  favor  of  an  oligarchy  of  bosses. 

"  'He  (Col.  Roosevelt)  says  that  all  the  bosses  are  in  my  favor  and 
all  of  them  against  him.  That  is  not  true.  By  his  association  with  William 
Plinn  of  Pittsburgh  there  is  being  restored  to  power  in  that  city  and  In 
Pennsylvania  one  of  the  worst  municipal  bosses  that  the  history  of  that 
state  knows.  Mr.  Roosevelt's  chief  supporter  in  Ohio  today  is  Walter 
Brown,  the  only  boss  in  full  commission  in  that  state,  and  who  is  looking 
forward  to  state  control  under  Mr.  Roosevelt's  administration.  He  charges 
me  with  association  with  Mr.  Barnes  of  New  York  while  he  is  silent  as  to 
the  support  and  advice  he  is  receiving  from  William  Ward  of  the  same 
state.  Mr.  Roosevelt  knows  that  in  1910  but  for  the  support  he  received 
from  my  friends  as  against  Mr.  Barnes  and  Mr.  Ward,  he  would  not  have 
been  nominated   as  temporary  chairman   of  the    New   York   convention.' 

"  'When  I  am  running  for  the  Presidency  I  gratefully  accept  such 
support  as  comes  to  me.  Mr.  Roosevelt  has  done  so  in  the  past;  he  is 
doing  so  now.  When  I  consider  the  eagerness  with  which  Mr.  Roosevelt 
has  accepted  in  his  various  campaigns  the  assistance  of  Mr.  Aldrich,  Mr. 
Cannon,  Mr.  Penrose,  Mr.  Quay,  Mr.  Piatt,  Mr.  Foraker.  and  many  other 
men  prominent  and  influential  in  politics  and  congress,  I  do  not  hesitate  to 
say  that  it  involves  the  most  audacious  effrontery  on  his  part  to  attack 
me   and   to   charge   me,    on   that   account,   with   helping   machine   politics. 

"  'Has  Mr.  Roosevelt  ever  condemned  the  Payne  (tariff)  bill?'  he 
asked.  'Does  he  say  he  would  not  have  signed  it  if  it  had  been  presented 
to  him  under  conditions  I  had  to  meet?  He  has  never  said  that,  as  far 
as  I  know,  and  the  New  York  platform  of  1910  adopted  by  the  convention 
of  which  he  was  a  part  indorsed  the  pending  bill  and  approved  its  passage. 

"  'With  characteristic  boldness  and  lack  of  facts  and  evidence  and 
resting  on  his  false  and  distorted  construction  of  my  language  as  to 
government  by  a  representative  part  of  the  people,  Mr.  Roosevelt  charges 
that  I  stand  for  the  so-called  interests  and  special  privilege.  If  nothing 
else  would  serve,  the  record  of  my  administration  as  to  suits  against  rail- 
ways to  stop  increases  in  rates  and  suits  against  trusts  of  all  kinds  to 
dissolve  them  and  punish  their  directors,  must  show  to  a  fair-minded 
public  that  this  administration  has  no  favorites  among  lawbreakers  or 
those  seeking  special  privilege.' 

"Mr.  Taft  quoted  from  Mr.  Roosevelt's  statement  in  1904  the  following: 

The  wise  custom  which  limits  the  President  to  two  terms  regards 
the  substance  and  not  the  form;  and  under  no  circumstances  will  I  be  a 
candidate  for  or  accept  another  nomination.' 

"  'He  now  says,  although  his  language  does  not  bear  such  a  constrac- 
tion,  he  would  not  accept  a  nomination  for  a  consecutive  third  term,'  said 
the  President.  'He  says  so  in  the  face  of  the  fact  that  the  most  note- 
worthy precedent  in  which  the  tradition  was  asserted  and  maintained,  was 
that  of  1880.  when  Gen.  Grant  was  denied  a  third  term  four  years  after 
he  had  left  the  presidential   office.' 

"  'The  promise  and  his  treatment  of  it  only  throw  an  informing  light 
on  the  value  that  ought  now  to  be  attached  to  any  promise  of  this  kind 
he  may  make  for  the   future.'  " 

ROOSEVELT  PROTECTS  TRUSTS 


(Baltimore  dispatch  under  date  of  May  4,  1912,  published 
in  the  "New  York  Tribune"  on  May  5.) 

"In  several  of  his  speeches  the  President  attacked  Colonel  Roosevelt, 
accusing  him  of  misstatement  and  misquotation  of  the  President's  speeches 
and  denounced  the  recall  of  judges  and  judicial  decisions.  At  Hyattsville 
the  President  referred  to  the  Colonel  as  'the  innovator'  of  a  policy  that 
would  force  varying  interpretations  of  the  constitution.  He  also  said  that 
his  opponent  for  seven  years  favored  the  bosses  he  now  denounces.    *    *    * 

"President  Taft  added  a  new  chapter  to  the  history  of  the  Harvester 
Trust  here  tonight.  Speaking  to  an  audience  that  filled  the  Lyric  theater 
to  the  doors,  Mr.  Taft  declared  that  Col.  Theodore  Roosevelt  did  prevent 
the  prosecution  of  the  Trust  after  George  W.  Perkins,  one  of  its  directors, 
and  now  a  Roosevelt  supporter,  had  asked  that  the  trust  be  not  taken 
into  the   courts.     *     *     *     He   said   in  part: 

"  'The  truth  about  the  Harvester  Trust  is  that  Mr.  Bonaparte  thought 
it  ought  to  be  prosecuted.  George  W.  Perkins,  who  was  a  director  in  the 
Harvester  Trust,  then  a  director  in  the  Steel  Trust,  and  also  a  member  of 
the  firm  of  Morgan  &  Co.,  came  to  Washington  and  pleaded  with  Herbert 
Knox  Smith,  of  the  Bureau  of  Corporations,  not  to  bring  the  suit,  and 
induced  Mr.  Smith  to  make  a  report  to  Mr.  Roosevelt  in  which  he  set 
forth  the  fact  that  the  Steel  Trust,  and  the  Harvester  Trust,  and  the  other 
Morgan  interests  had  attempted  to  carry  out  Mr.  Roosevelt's  idea  of 
publicity,  and  therefore  ought  not  to  be  subjected  to  prosecution  under 
the  anti-trust  law  even  though  they  were  technically  guilty,  threatening 
that  if  they  were  prosecuted  they  would  fight  the  administration,  would 
give  them  no  more  access  to  their  books,  and  would  conduct  themselves 
in  opposition  to  the   administration. 

The  result  was  that  Mr.  Smith  made  a  report  on  the  21st  of  Sep- 
tember to  Mr.  Roosevelt  in  which  he  detailed  this  conversation  and  recom- 
mended that  no  suit  be  brought  until  he  had  made  a  full  investigation  of 
the  Harvester  Trust.  Before  this,  a  report  was  made  by  the  Assistant 
District  Attorney  of  North  Dakota  and  by  the  District  Attorney  of  Min- 
nesota that  there  was  ground  for  prosecuting  the  Harvester  Trust,  and 
that  this  Trust  had  violated   the   anti-trust  law. 

"  'Between  September  21  and  November  1  the  matter  was  under 
consideration,    and   on    November  7   the   President  directed   Herbert  Knox 
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Smith  to  notify  Mr.  Perkins  that  no  prosecution  would  be  begun  until 
after  the  investigation.  That  settled  the  matter  because  that  is  what  Mr. 
Perkins   asked   for.'     *     *     * 

"  'Mr.  Roosevelt's  assumption  of  virtue  is  so  intense  that  it  is  suffi- 
cient to  purify  any  one  when  he  becomes  a  supporter  of  Mr.  Roosevelt, 
even  though  it  be  a  Trust  and  even  though  it  be  a  director  of  a  Trust 
contributing  to  his  campaign.  In  other  words,  when  the  facts  are  shown 
with  reference  to  his  failing  to  prosecute  certain  trusts,  and  with  reference 
to  contributions  from  a  directing  officer  of  such  trusts,  it  hardly  lies  in 
his  mouth,  as  a  matter  of  the  "square  deal,"  to  charge  me  with  being 
controlled   by   special    interests   and    privileges.'     *     *     * 

"The  President  then  summed  up  what  he  called  the  Colonel's  failure 
to  keep  the  'square  deal.'    He  said : 

"  'As  to  popular  government  and  his  misquotation.  As  to  bosses  and 
my  association  with  them,  and  his  association.  As  to  the  Lorimer  case  and 
his  misleading  the  people  of  Illinois.  As  to  the  character  of  the  delegates 
for  me  and  for  him.  His  classing  me  as  a  reactionary  because  I  associated 
with  Cannon  and  others  in  securing  legislation  to  fulfill  the  Republican 
platform,  and  did  so  at  his  instance.  Reciprocity,  when  he  favored  it 
before  its  adoption.  Misrepresentation  as  to  the  railroad  bill.  His  mis- 
representation as  to  my  being  under  control  of  the  interests  and  his  being 
free  from  them. 

"  'Mr.  Roosevelt's  chief  theme  is  to  attempt  to  stir  up  class  feeling 
and  hatred,  and  to  array  those  who  have  not  much  against  those  who  have 
more — a  plea  most  dangerous  to  make  in  a  community,  and  one,  which, 
in  his  calmer  moments,  when  not  seeking  an  office,  he  would  deprecate  in 
others  as  emphatically  as  he  pursues  the  course  now. 

"  'With  his  power  of  inducing  the  people  to  support  him,  with  the 
opportunity  that  a  President  has,  and  as  active  as  he  is  to  perpetuate  his 
power,    he    becomes    a    real    danger. 

"  'And  with  his  little  regard  for  constitutional  restriction,  his  little 
regard  for  the  due  process  of  law,  I  cannot  but  think  that  there  is  a 
great  crisis  in  the  country's  history  involved  in  the  question  whether  now 
for  a  third  term  he  shall  be  the  nominee  of  the  Republican  party  and  be 
elected  to  the   Presidency.'  " 

ROOSEVELT,  FLINN,  ET  AL. 


(Cincinnati  dispatch  under  date  of  May  1,  1912,  published 
in  "New  York  Tribune"  on  May  8.) 

"  'What  bosses  are  for  me?'  asked  Mr.  Taft  late  today  at  Hamden. 
'What  bosses  am  I  upholding?'  Mr.  Roosevelt  says  they  are  all  for  me. 
I  could  go  over  the  list  and  show  you  a  good  many  for  him.  There  is 
Mr.  Flinn  in  Pennsylvania,  one  of  the  worst  bosses  they  have  ever  had 
in  that  state.  He  is  strongly  for  Roosevelt.  So  is  Walter  Brown,  who  is 
a  budding  boss  in  Ohio.  He  is  also  for  Roosevelt.  *  *  *  I  do  not  recall  in 
the  seven  years  that  Theodore  Roosevelt  was  President  that  his  path  was 
strewn  with  the  bodies  of  bosses  that  he  had  killed.  I  don't  recall  any  of 
them.'     *     *     * 

"  'I  have  followed  the  administration  of  Theodore  Roosevelt  on  his 
policies  in  every  respect  but  one,  and  that  was  that  I  directed  the  prose- 
cution of  the  Steel  Trust  and  also  the  Harvester  Trust.  Now,  under  these 
conditions,  when  there  is  a  published  statement  by  Mr.  Perkins  of  the 
Steel  Trust  and  the  Harvester  Trust,  saying  that  if  he  were  prosecuted  or 
his  company  sued,  they  would  fight,  no  suits  are  brought  against  them, 
and  Mr.  Perkins  is  now  the  leading  contributor  to  the  Roosevelt  cam- 
paign— I  ask  you,  if  the  circumstances  were  reversed,  with  his  proneness 
to  impute  improper  motives,  where  would  Mr.  Roosevelt  put  me  under 
those  conditions?  *  *  *  I  say  it  takes  the  most  audacious  courage  on  his 
part  to  charge  me  with  being  under  the  control  of  special  privilege  when 
the   evidence   is   such   that   it   calls   for  explanations   from   him.'  " 

THE  UN-PROSECUTED  PERKINS 


(Columbus,  Ohio,  dispatch  of  May  8,  1912,  published  in 
"New  York  Tribune"  May  9.) 

"  'Mr.  Perkins  is  one  of  the  chief  contributors  of  Mr.  Roosevelt's 
present  campaign  fund.  Now  I  want  to  ask  you:  What  would  you  think 
Mr.  Roosevelt  would  say  of  me  if  I  had  not  prosecuted  the  Steel  Trust 
and  the  Harvester  Trust,  and  it  appeared  subsequently  that  Mr.  Perkins 
was  a  large  contributor  to  a  special  fund  expended  for  my  use?  Well, 
what  does  he  do  on  the  face  of  that?  He  charges  me  with  being  in  control 
of  the  special  interests — with  those  facts  staring  him  in  the  face.'     *     *     * 

"Mr.  Taft  said  he  accepted  the  support  of  'Uncle  Joe'  Cannon  when 
Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representatives,  on  the  advice  of  Mr.  Roosevelt, 
although  the  Colonel  now  attacks  him  for  that  The  President  went  so 
far  as  to  say  that  for  a  time  he  contemplated  an  attempt  to  defeat  Mr. 
Cannon  for  re-election  to  the  speakership,  but  after  receiving  a  letter  from 
Mr.    Roosevelt   advising    against   that    course,    changed    his    mind.     *     *     * 

"At  Jackson  Mr.  Taft  talked  frankly  about  Canadian  reciprocity.  In 
this  connection  he  charged  that  Mr.  Roosevelt  had  been  unfair  in  de- 
nouncing  the   plan   after   first  promising   it   his   support.     *     *     * 

"  'I  am  up  against  the  wall  and  I  am  being  hit,'  shouted  the  Presi- 
dent at  Portsmouth.  T  am  being  hit  below  the  belt,  and  I  am  here  to 
fight' " 

ROOSEVELT— DEMAGOGUE,   FLATTERER   AND   EGOIST 


(On  May  13  President  Taft  began  his  final  swing  through 
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Ohio.  Speaking  at  Steubenville  and  elsewhere  as  reported 
in  a  dispatch  dated  Steubenville,  May  13,  1912,  and  pub- 
lished in  the  "New  York  Tribune,"  May  14,  President  Taft 
said: 

"  'I  think  it  would  be  dangerous  to  put  a  man  with  Mr.  Roosevelt's 
present  constitutional  views  and  with  the  intoxication  he  would  necessarily 
feel  by  reason  of  having  gotten  something  that  all  of  the  great  Presidents 
never  got — it  would  not  be  safe  to  put  him  in  the  White  House  again. 
He  says  the  reason  that  the  American  people  are  going  to  elect  him  again 
is  because  he  is  necessary  for  the  job.  *  *  *  I  want  to  call  your  attention 
to  what  that  job  is  which  he  proposes.  It  is  the  millennium  which  he  is 
going  to  bring  about  when  he  gets  into  office.  All  bosses  are  going  to 
disappear;  politicians  are  going  to  be  fewer;  and  he  is  going  to  have  a 
finger  in  every  community  in  every  state  in  every  country,  and  everything 
is  going  to  heaven.  *  *  *  If  that  is  the  job  he  is  going  to  do,  it  is  going 
to  take  him  longer  than  four  years  to  do  it.  I  beg  of  you  to  ask  him  when 
he  comes  here  whether  he  would  take  a  fourth  term;  ask  him  whether  he 
is  going  to  take  a  fifth  term;  and  why  he  should  not  continue  in  office 
during   nis  life?' 

"Speaking  at  Cambridge  of  the  job  Mr.  Roosevelt  said  the  people 
wanted   him   to   do,    President   Taft   asked: 

"  'Suppose  Mr.  Roosevelt  were  wafted  to  the  skies  in  a  chariot,  like 
the  prophet  of  old,  and  were  to  disappear  from  sight,  how  do  you  suppose 
the  country  would  get  along,   anyhow? 

"  'My  friends,  it  is  a  dangerous  thing  to  put  into  the  White  House  a 
man  for  the  third  term  with  his  views  of  the  Constitution  and  his  views 
of  himself.  In  every  announcement  he  makes  you  will  think  he  is  the  whole 
show,  and  there  isn't  anybody  else  in  this  country.  It's  I,  I,  I,  and  there- 
fore I  say  you  feed  that  vanity  and  that  egotism  by  giving  him  something 
that  Washington  did  not  get,  and  Jefferson  did  not  get,  and  Jackson  did 
not  get,  and  Grant  could  not  get;  you  are  going  to  put  him  in  office  with 
a  sense  of  power  and  with  a  view  of  constitutional  restriction  that  will  be 
dangerous   to  this  country.     *     *     * 

"  'Mr.  Roosevelt  likens  himself  to  Abraham  Lincoln  more  and  resem- 
bles him  less  than  any  man  in  the  history  of  this  country.     *     *     * 

"  'I  hold  that  that  man  is  a  demagogue  and  a  flatterer  who  comes  out 
and  tells  the  people  that  they  know  it  all.  I  hate  a  flatterer.  I  like  a 
man  to  tell  the  truth  straight  out  and  I  hate  to  see  a  man  try  to  honey- 
fugle  the  people  by  telling  them  something  he  does  not  believe.'  " 

PLAIN  TRUTH   VERSUS  FICTION 


(Youngstown,  Ohio,  dispatch  dated  May  14,  1912,  and 
published  in  the  "New  York  Tribune"  of  May  15,  quotes 
Mr.  Taft  as  follows:) 

"  'I  may  be  puzzle-witted.  That  is  a  question  you  can  not  discuss 
any  more  than  you  can  discuss  whether  you  are  good  looking.  But  whether 
I  am  puzzle-witted  or  not,  I  know  the  difference  between  truth  and  fiction; 
I  know  what  a  square  deal  is,  and  I  know  that  he  (Roosevelt)  does  not 
resemble  Abraham  Lincoln  in  any  respect.'  " 

GENTLE  SABBATH  OUTGIVINGS 


(Cincinnati  dispatch  dated  May  19,  1912,  and  published 
in  the  "New  York  Tribune"  May  20,  quotes  President  Taft 
in  a  statement  as  follows:) 

"  'Mr.  Roosevelt  says  that  he  is  the  Republican  party.  *  *  *  The  arro- 
gance of  his  statement  that  he  is  the  Republican  party  and  that  failure  to 
comply  with  his  wishes  and  views  puts  those  doing  so  in  the  attitude  of 
bolters,  finds  no  parallel  in  history  save  in  the  famous  words  of  Louis 
XIV.,  "The  State,  I  am  it."  It  is  on  par  with  his  declaration  that  "I 
typify   and    embody"   the   progressive   sentiment   of   the   age.     *     *     * 

"  'He  announced  that  unless  he  is  nominated,  the  interests  of  the 
party  and  the  interests  of  its  members  are  to  be  sacrificed  and  only  his 
selfish  ambition  is  to  be  consulted.  It  can  not  be  that  Republicans  can 
countenance  such  a  breach  of  party  fealty,  such  treason  to  the  party's 
properly  constituted  government  and  such  defiance  to  the  will  of  the 
majority. 

"  'Mr.  Roosevelt  has  not  yet  seen  fit  to  answer  the  question  whether, 
if  he  is  nominated  and  elected,  he  will  discontinue  the  Steel  Trust,  nor 
has  he   answered  the  question  whether  he   will  accept  a  fourth  term.'  " 

ROOSEVELT  PLANS  WITHOUT  MERIT 


(Toledo,  Ohio,  dispatch  of  March  8,  1912,  published  in 
"New  York  Times,"  March  9.) 

"President  Taft  made  no  direct  reference  to  Col.  Theodore  Roosevelt, 
nor  to  the  latter's  speech  at  Columbus,  but  referred  freely  to  some  of  the 
policies  that  were  enunciated  by  the  former  President  before  the  Ohio 
Constitutional    Convention. 

"Utterly  without  merit  or  utility,  and  reactionary  instead  of  pro- 
gressive,  crude,   revolutionary,   fitful  and   unstable  were  the   terms  in  which 
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the   President  referred  to   the  recall  method  of  reversing  judicial   construc- 
tion  of  the   constitution. 

'I  have  examined  this  method  of  reversing  judicial  decisions  on  con- 
stitutional questions  with  care,'  President  Taft  said.  'I  do  not  hesitate 
to  say  that  it  lays  the  ax  to  the  root  of  the  tree  of  freedom,  and  subjects 
the  guarantees  of  life,  liberty  and  property  without  remedy  to  the  fitful 
impulse   of   a   temporary   majority  of   an   electorate.'  " 

THE  JAIL   BIRD   DEBATE 


(Toledo,  Ohio,  dispatch  dated  May  17,  1912,  and  pub- 
lished in  the  "New  York  Tribune"  of  May  18.) 

"In  his  speech  in  Bellevue.  President  Taft  declared  that  much  of  the 
support  now  being  given  to  Colonel  Roosevelt  in  his  fight  for  a  renomina- 
tion  was  coming  from  men  indicted  by  the  Taft  administration.  He  added: 
'Mr.  Roosevelt  does  not  differ  from  me,  and  to  say  that  because  a 
man  supports  you  therefore  you  are  bound  with  him  is  to  say  something 
that  the  mere  fact  of  his  support  does  not  justify.  Jf  it  did,  I  could  say 
that  Mr.  Roosevelt  ought  not  to  be  supported  because  all  the  indicted 
people  are  supporting  him,   as  they  are,   or  most  of  them.'  " 

ROOSEVELT'S  DEFEAT  AVERTS  CALAMITY 

(Statement  by  President  Taft  from  White  House  to  "New 
York  Times"  on  June  22,  1912,  and  published  in  that  paper 
June  23.) 

"The  White  House,  Washington,  D.  C,  June  22. — President  Taft  gave 
the  following  statement  to  the   "New  York  Times"  to-night: 

"  'Never  before  in  the  history  of  the  country  was  such  a  preconvention 
campaign  fought.  Precedents  of  propriety  were  broken  in  a  President's- 
taking  the  stump,  much  to  the  pain  and  discomfort  of  many  patriotic, 
high-minded  citizens,  but  the  emergency  was  great  and  the  course  thus 
taken  was  necessary  to  avert  a  national  calamity,  and  1  view  of  the- 
result   it  was   justified. 

"  'A  National  convention  of  one  of  the  great  parties  is  ordinarily 
important  only  as  a  preliminary  to  a  national  campaign  for  the  election  of 
a   President. 

"  'The  Chicago  convention  just  ended  is  much  more  than  this,  and  is 
in  itself  the  end  of  a  preconvention  campaign  presenting  a  crisis  more 
threatening  and  issues  more  important  than  those  of  the  election  campaign 
which   is   to   follow   between   the   two   great   parties. 

"  'The  question  here  at  stake  was  whether  the  Republican  party  was 
to  change  its  attitude  as  the  chief  conservator  in  the  nation  of  constitu- 
tional representative  government  and  was  to  weaken  the  constitutional 
guarantees  of  life,  liberty,  and  property,  and  all  the  rights  declared  sacred 
in  the  Bill  of  Rights,  by  abandoning  the  principle  of  absolute  independence 
of  the  judiciary  essential   to   the   maintenance   of  those   rights. 

"  'The  campaign  carried  on  to  seize  the  Republican  party  and  to  make 
it  the  instrument  of  reckless  ambition  and  the  unsettling  of  the  funda- 
mental principles  of  our  government  was  so  sudden  and  unexpected  that 
time  was  not  given  clearly  to  show  the  people  and  the  party  the  dangers 
which    confronted    them. 

"  'It  was  sought  to  break  the  wise  and  valuable  conditions  against 
giving  more  than  two  terms  to  any  one  man  in  the  presidency,  and  the 
dangers   from   its   breach   could   not  be   measured. 

"  'The  importance  of  the  great  victory  which  has  been  achieved  can 
not  be  overestimated. 

"  'All  over  this  country  patriotic  people  tonight  are  breathing  more 
freely,  that  a  most  serious  menace  to  our  republican  institutions  has  been 
averted. 

"  'It  is  not  necessary  tonight  to  speak  of  the  result  in  November 
or  of  the  issues  which  will  arise  between  the  Republican  and  Democratic 
parties    in   the    presidential    campaign    to   follow. 

"  'It  will  be  time  enough  to  do  that  after  the  action  of  the  Baltimore 
convention. 

"  'It  is  enough  now  to  say  that,  whatever  may  happen  in  November, 
a  great  victory  for  the  Republican  party  and  the  people  of  the  United 
States  has   already  been   won. 

"  'The  party  remains  as  a  great,  powerful  organization  for  carrying  out 
its  patriotic  principles,  as  an  agency  of  real  progress  in  the  development 
of  the  nation  along  the  constitutional  lines  upon  which  it  was  constructed 
and  has  ever  been  maintained,  and  its  future  opportunity  for  usefulness  is 
as  great  as  its  achievements  in  the  past. 

"  'WILLIAM    H.    TAFT.'  " 

DON'T  TAKE  ROOSEVELT'S  TESTIMONY! 


(Boston  dispatch  dated  April  29,  1912,  and  published  in 
the  "New  York  Times"  April  30.) 

"  'No  man  has  the  right  to  misrepresent  another  to  get  himself  up  in 
office,  no  matter  how  humble  that  man  is,'  the  President  shouted  at  one 
point  in  his   Lowell   address. 

"  'Condemn  me  if  you  will,'  he  said  in  conclusion,  'but  condemn  me 
on  other  witnesses  than  Theodore   Roosevelt.' 

"  'I  was  a  man  of  straw,  but  I  have  been  a  man  of  straw  long  enough; 
every  man  who  has  blood  in  his  body  and  who  has  been  misrepresented  as 
I  have  been,  is  forced  to  fight.'  " 


WHO  BOUGHT  DELEGATES? 


Managers  of  Taft  and  Roosevelt  Gravely 
Accused  by  Southern  Blacks 


THAT  there  were  "doings"  at  Chicago  during  the  con- 
vention which  resulted  in  the  nomination  of  Mr.  Taft, 
the  appended  affidavits  will  rather  convincingly  impress  the 
average  reader.  They  are  taken  from  the  files  of  the  New 
York  World,  but  also  appeared  in  practically  every  daily 
newspaper  in  the  country. 
Here  they  are: 

COOK    DECLINES    A    THOUSAND 

CHICAGO,  June  16. — After  a  day  surcharged  with  rumors  of  bribery, 
the  first  definite  accusation   of  corruption   was  made  late   to-night. 

F.  H.  Cook,  described  by  the  Taft  headquarters  as  a  Baptist  minister 
and  a  bank  cashier  in  Vidalia,  Concordia  Parish,  La.,  made  an  affidavit 
in  which  he  declared  that  he  had  been  offered  $1,000  to  desert  the  Admin- 
istration forces  and  vote  for  Roosevelt.  Cook  is  a  negro  delegate.  The 
affidavit  as  issued  by  Director  McKinley  read  as  follows: 

"I,   F.    H.    Cook,   being  first   duly  sworn,   make  oath  and  say: 

"That  on  Thursday  night  the  13th  of  June,  1912,  a  gentleman  who 
claimed  to  be  a  Mr.  Thompson  of  Colorado,  after  being  introduced  to 
each  other  (he  and  I),  after  finding  out  from  me  that  I  was  a  delegate 
from  the  Fifth  Congressional  District  of  Louisiana,  said  to  me,  if  you 
will  come  over  with  the  T.  R.  crowd  here  is  a  thousand  dollars,  which, 
of  course,  I  refused  and  at  the  same  time  he  had  the  moneys  in  his  hand 
and  attempted  to  count   it  out  to  me. 

"I  make  this  sworn  statement  because  it  has  been  going  the  rounds 
by  some  irresponsible  person  that  I  had  agreed  to  sell  out.  All  of  which 
is  utterly  false  upon  its  face.  There  are  my  friends  on  each  side,  and  we 
are  friendly   toward   each  other.     *     *     * 

"I   make  this  affidavit  of  my  own  free  will  and  accord. 

"F.   H.    COOK. 
"Witnesses:   GEORGE  H.  JEFFRIES,   FRED  MORE. 

"M.    BELLE    CARNAHAN,    Notary    Public." 

ELDER  SHUMPERT  ALSO  DECLINES 

CHICAGO,  June  17. — Three  affidavits  made  public  by  the  Taft  man- 
agers to-night  allege  that  offers  of  money  and  patronage  were  made  to 
A.  Buckley,  delegate  from  the  Fifth  Mississippi  district;  the  Rev.  J.  M. 
Shumpert,  delegate  from  the  First  Mississippi,  colored,  and  Dr.  D.  W. 
Sherrod,  an  alternate  from  the   Fifth   Miss. 

Mr.  Shumpert  is  the  presiding  elder  of  the  Meridian  Conference  of 
the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church.  In  his  affidavit  the  Mississippi  elder 
declares  that  on  June  13  last  he  was  offered  $1,000  to  change  his  vote 
from  Taft  to  Roosevelt  by  Delegate  Charles  Banks,  who  the  other  day 
returned  $800  to  Taft  Manager  McKinley,  which  he  said  had  been  given 
him  for  traveling  expenses  of  himself  and  other  delegates. 

BULKLEY'S  PRICE  MARKED  DOWN 

Delegate  Bulkley  in  his  affidavit  alleged  that  last  Friday  he  was 
offered  $300  to  change  his  vote  from  Taft  to  Roosevelt  Dr.  Sherrod. 
who  is  a  practicing  physician  of  Meridian,  Miss.,  declares  he  was  offered 
a  bribe  to  influence  delegates  to  desert  Taft  for  Roosevelt, 

This  affidavit  was  made  by  Rev.    Mr.    Shumpert: 

"On  Thursday,  June  13,  1912,  at  the  Coliseum,  Chicago,  I  was  met 
by  Charles  Banks  of  Miss.,  a  delegate  from  that  State,  who  asked  me  to 
call  at  his  house,  2959  Wabash  Avenue.  I  went  there  the  same  afternoon, 
and  when  I  entered  his  room,  he  asked  everybody  to  leave  except  me. 
He  began  the  conversation  by  asking  me  if  I  had  ever  seen  a  $1,000 
bill.  *  *  *  He  then  put  his  hand  in  his  pocket  and  brought  out  a  big 
roll  of  bills.  The  outside  bill  was  one  of  $1,000.  He  then  wanted  to 
know  how  much  I  would  ask  to  go  with  him  and  support  Mr.  Roosevelt. 
I  told  him  that  I  would  not  be  bought.  He  then  said  that  all  or  a 
majority  of  the  delegates  were  going  to  Roosevelt,  who  would  be  nom- 
inated, and  that  Mr.  Roosevelt  would  make  him  a  referee  in  Mississippi 
in  connection  with  all  the  Federal  offices.  I  repeated  that  I  would  not 
be  a  party  to  such  a  transaction  and  withdrew.   , 

"J.    M.    SHUMPERT,    Presiding    Elder, 

"Meridian    Conference,    M.    E.    Church. 
"Witnesseth:    ANDREW   GEDDES,   J.    T.    MONTGOMERY. 

"M.    BELLE    CARNAHAN,    Notary    Public." 
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Trust    Officials    Confess    They    Sell    Articles 
More  Cheaply  Abroad  Than  At  Home 


THE  TRUSTS  IN  CONTROL. 

(From  Woodrow  Wilson's  6peech  accepting  the  Democratic 
nomination.) 

The  fact  is,  that  the  trusts  have  been  formed, 
have  gained  all  but  complete  control  of  the  larger 
enterprises  of  the  country,  have  fixed  prices  and 
fixed  them  high  so  that  profits  might  be  rolled  up 
that  were  thoroughly  worth  while,  and  that  the  tariff, 
with  its  artificial  protections  and  stimulations,  gave 
them  the  opportunity  to  do  these  things,  and  has 
safeguarded  them  in  that  opportunity 


PRIOR  to  1904  the  Trusts  did  a  large  foreign  business,  a 
great  part  of  which  was  secured  by  the  infamous  policy 
of  selling  foreigners  American-made  and  tariff-protected 
goods  at  lower  prices  than  the  same  goods  were  sold  to  their 
own  countrymen.  Foreigners  in  every  quarter  of  the  globe 
could  buy  American  plows,  harrows,  threshing  machines, 
mowers,  reapers,  every  variety  of  hardware,  sewing  ma- 
chines, flour,  railroad  bars,  structural  steel,  bars,  billets, 
blooms,  etc.,  cheaper  than  Americans  could  buy  them  at 
home. 

The  Democratic  National  Committees  in  1902  and  1904 
made  careful  investigations  of  this  matter  and  proved  its 
truth.  Special  catalogues  in  foreign  languages  were  secured, 
put  out  by  various  American  manufacturers,  translated  into 
the  English  tongue,  and  a  comparison  made  with  the  cata- 
logues issued  by  the  same  firms  to  their  American  trade. 

This  comparison  was  published  in  the  campaign  books  of 
1902  and  1904  and  showed  a  prevalent  habit  of  selling  abroad 
cheaper  than  at  home.  A  vigorous  campaign  was  made 
against  it  by  the  Democracy  in  those  years,  aided  by  the  inde- 
pendent press  and  a  few  Republican  papers  whose  sense  of 
justice  was  greater  than  their  party  fealty.  The  regular 
Republican  party,  however,  backed  by  the  protected  interests 
denied  the  truth  of  these  statements,  but  without  convinc- 
ing the  country  that  their  denial  was  either  valid  or  sincere. 

In  fact  so  overwhelming  was  the  evidence  advanced  by  the 
Democrats  that  the  great  body  of  thinking  men  of  all  parties 
were  convinced  and  demanded  a  change  of  policy.  So  force- 
ful was  this  demand  that  Standpat  Republican  leaders  were 
candid  enough  to  admit  the  fact,  and  so  deep-rooted  was  the 
opposition  to  the  practice  as  to  force  many  of  the  manu- 
facturers doing  business  in  the  foreign  trade  to  either 
abandon  this  policy  or  to  so  cover  the  transactions  as  to 
defy  analysis. 

The  practice  began  to  be  abandoned  in  1905,  by  some 
trusts,  and  has  been  growing  weaker  every  year  from  that 
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time  until  now.     Several  countries  passed  anti-dumping  laws 
which  also  had  a  marked  effect. 

THE  PRESENT  CONDITION. 

That  goods  are  still  sold  abroad  cheaper  than  at  home— 
and  have  been  so  sold  for  a  number  of  years  is  proven  by 
the  following  facts: 

It  is  admitted  by  the  Steel  Trust  that  it  now  sells  and 
for  many  years  has  sold  its  product  cheaper  abroad  than  at 
home. 

Mr.  Charles  M.  Schv/ab  in  his  testimony  before  the  Spe- 
cial Committee  of  the  House  of  Representatives  Investigating 
the  Steel  Trust  (of  which  the  Hon  A.  O.  Stanley  was  chair- 
man), on  August  4,  ign,  was  confronted  with  evidence  given 
by  him  before  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee  of  the  House 
of  Representatives  in  1908  where  Mr.  Champ  Clark  asked  him 
the  following  question: 

"It  is  a  habitual  process  to  sell  them  (steel  rails)  cheaper 
abroad,  is  it  not?" 

To  which  Mr.  Schwab  replied  "Yes,  sir;  and  a  very  wise 
process."  He  was  then  asked  if  he  remembered  this  testi- 
mony, to  which  he  answered  that  he  did.  He  was  then  asked: 
"That  is  true  now  as  well  as  then?" 

To  which  Mr.  Schwab  answered,  "Yes;  but  it  does  not 
mean  that  you  would  not  sell  rails  for  the  best  price  you  could 
get." 

Mr.  Charles  L.  Bartlett  then  said:  "I  am  not  speaking  of 
that.  The  question  is  you  sell  them  now  abroad  cheaper  than 
at  home." 

Mr.  Schwab's  answer  was  "I  would  advise  it  if  it  was 
necessary  to  get  the  business."     (Vol.  2,  Hearings,  p.  1315.) 

He  was  then  asked:  "So  that  you  are  able  in  the  foreign 
markets  to  sell  rails  manufactured  here  in  the  United  States 
as  cheaply  or  cheaper  than  those  manufactured  abroad  under 
the  conditions  there?     You  are  able  to  do  that?" 

Mr.  Schwab  answered:  "I  think  so;  yes,  I  think  so."  (P. 
1316.) 

His  attention  was  then  called  to  a  sale  made  by  the  Steel 
Corporation  to  a  Canadian  Railroad  Company  at  $20  per  ton 
to  be  delivered  at  Montreal  of  steel  rails,  when  at  that  time 
they  were  selling  the  same  rails  to  people  who  needed  them 
in  the  United  States  at  $28  a  ton.  He  was  asked  if  he  re- 
membered this  transaction.  His  answer  was  "As  I  said  to 
you,  very  frankly,  I  have  no  recollection  of  that  sale  or  of  the 
fact;  but  if  it  should  be  done  I  should  have  advised  it  at  the 
time." 

GARY'S  IDEA  OF  "GOOD  BUSINESS" 

He  was  then  asked  whether  he  thought  this  a  wise  policy 
and  his  answer  was  "I  think  it  was  good  business  to  do  so." 

Judge  E.  H.  Gary  on  June  2,  191 1,  before  the  same  Com- 
mittee when  asked  about  the  practice  of  the  Steel  Trust  sell- 
ing abroad  cheaper  than  at  home  answered: 

"Well,  it  is  a  very  important  question,  and  one  that  is  con- 
sidered all  the  time,  particularly  by  gentlemen  occupying  the 
responsible  positions  which  you  occupy.  There  is  a  practice 
all  over  the  world  of  dumping,  as  it  is  called,  surplus  prod- 
ucts. It  is,  really,  for  the  same  reason  that  the  merchant  at 
some  seasons  of  the  year  clears  his  shelves  and  sells  what 
he  has  on  hand  at  less  than  cost.  Now,  if  we  could  sell 
our  rails  abroad  at  $26  a  ton,  or  at  about  cost,  all  the  time, 
so  that  we  could  keep  our  mills  running  full  all  the  time,  we 
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HOW  TO  CURB  "BIG  BUSINESS." 

Power  in  the  hands  of  great  business  men  does 
not  make  me  apprehensive,  unless  it  springs  out  of 
advantages  which  they  have  not  created  for  them- 
selves. Big  business  is  not  dangerous  because  it  is 
big,  but  because  its  bigness  is  an  unwholesome  infla- 
tion created  by  privileges  and  exemptions  which  it 
ought  not  to  enjoy.  While  competition  cannot  be 
created  by  statutory  enactment,  it  can  in  large 
measure  be  revived  by  changing  the  laws  and  for- 
bidding the  practices  that  killed  it,  and  by  enacting 
laws  that  will  give  it  heart  and  occasion  again.  We 
can  arrest  and  prevent  monopoly.  It  has  assumed 
new  shapes  and  adopted  new  processes  in  our  time, 
but  these  are  now  being  disclosed  and  can  be  dealt 
with. — From  Woodrow  Wilson's  Speech  accepting  the 
Democratic  Nomination. 


would  accomplish  several  things.  In  the  first  place,  we 
would  reduce  the  average  or  general  cost  of  production,  and, 
in  the  second  place,  we  would  keep  our  mills  running  full  and 
keep  our  organizations  intact,  our  men  in  continuous  employ- 
ment; and,  in  the  third  place,  we  would  bring  to  this  country 
from  foreign  countries  large  sums  of  money.  This  export 
question  is  a  very  important  one,  and  I  have  no  doubt  this 
committee  will  consider  it.  Now,  some  years,  and  in  fact 
many  years,  we  do  sell  for  export  at  prices  somewhat  less 
than  domestic  prices,  but  the  total  result  is  that  we  can  afford 
to  sell  for  domestic  consumption  at  a  lower  price.  All  coun- 
tries do  exactly  the  same  thing.  The  net  result  is  not  pre- 
judicial to  the  domestic  purchaser,  but  is  a  benefit  to  him." 

The  Chairman:  "At  what  price  are  you  selling  rails  now, 
say,  in  Chile?" 

Mr.  Gary:  "I  have  not  those  figures  before  me,  but  I 
think  our  export  rails  at  this  present  time  are  netting  us 
about  $25.50  a  ton.       That  would  be  my  recollection." 

The  Chairman:  "You  do  not  sell  rails  at  the  same  price 
to  all  foreign  countries?" 

Mr.  Gary:  "No;  I  am  giving  you  the  average."  (Hear- 
ings, p.  93-94-) 

PRICE  OF  STEEL  IS  "FIXED" 
The  uniform  price  in  the  United  States  to  domestic  pur- 
chasers of  steel  rails  has  been  $28  a  ton  for  the  last  ten  years. 
This  price  is  fixed  by  the  common  consent  of  all  the  rail 
makers,  although  they  all  deny  any  agreement  between  them- 
selves by  which  this  fixedness  is  brought  about. 

Mr.  D.  J.  McGillicuddy  then  asked  him  this  question: 
"Can  you  give  the  Committee  either  now  or  later  a  list  of 
the  prices  you  get  in  foreign  countries?" 

Mr.  Gary:    "I  think  we  can.     I  will  try  to  do  that." 
Mr.   Gillicuddy:    "In  all  foreign  countries  you  sell  to?" 
Mr.  Gary:  "For  what  period?" 

Mr.  Gillicuddy:  "For  the  last  two  or  three  years  or  as 
far  back  as  you  can." 

Mr.  Gary:  "I  will  try  to  do  that.  I  have  done  that  several 
times  for  Congressional  Committees." 
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It  will  be  noticed  that  the  Trust  skillfully  avoids  placing 
in  this  table  its  f.  o.  b.  mill  prices  to  the  home  market,  but 
as  these  prices  can  be  ascertained  from  the  numerous  trade 
journals  of  the  country  they  are  not  really  necessary.  It  will 
be  seen  that  the  Trust  maintains  two  sets  of  prices  in  the 
foreign  trade,  one  in  which  it  pays  the  freight  to  the  desti- 
nation and  another  f.  o.  b.  at  the  mills.  The  reference  to  the 
tariff  rates  of  foreign  countries  as  a  possible  reason  for  a 
distinction  in  prices  and  an  effort  to  minimize  the  significance 
of  the  policy  of  selling  abroad  cheaper  than  at  home  has  no 
place  in  this  argument.  The  fact  is  that  these  goods  are  sold 
abroad  cheaper  than  at  home,  and  the  further  fact  that  some 
foreigners  must  pay  a  high  tariff  rate  upon  importing  these 
goods  into  their  home  country  does  not  justify  the  policy. 
It  simply  reduces  itself  to  an  effort  on  the  part  of  the  Trust 
to  befog  and  becloud  the  real  isue. 

In  the  report  of  the  Stanley  Committee,  page  154,  the  fol- 
lowing language  appears: 

It  has  been  pretty  well  known  in  steel  circles  that  the  Steel 
Corporation's  export  prices  have  been  almost  uniformly  lower  than  the 
domestic  prices,  but  some  of  the  concessions  made  to  foreign  con- 
sumers shown  in  the  comparison  are  surprisingly  large.  In  1006,  for 
instance,  there  was  a  spread  between  the  average  domestic  f.  o.  b. 
price  of  structural  shapes  and  the  corporation's  f.  o.  b.  export  price 
of  nearly  $9.  In  1908  there  was  a  spread  in  the  case  of  plates  of 
$7,  and  in  1909  rails  were  sold  abroad  on  an  average  of  $4  a  ton 
less  than  at  home.  The  biggest  difference  is  in  tin  plates,  in  which 
the  Steel  Corporation  has  been  for  years  in  sharp  competition  with  the 
Welsh  makers.  There  was  in  1906  a  difference  of  nearly  $19  a  ton, 
and  in  1910  there  was  a  difference  of  about  $12.50  a  ton.  A  possible 
explanation  of  this  is  that  the  duty  on  tin  plates  is  very  high,  now 
amounting  to  1.2  cents  per  pound,  or  $26.88  per  gross  ton,  as  com- 
pared    with    $3.92     for     steel     rails. 

The  differences  referred  to  above  are  shown  in  the  following 
tables,  which  compare  the  average  mill  prices  f.  o.  b.  of  some  of 
the  principal  products  exported  by  the  United  States  Steel  Corporation 
since  1906  with  the  average  f.  o.  b.  Pennsylvania  mill  domestic  prices, 
as    reported    by    the    American    Iron    &    Steel    Association. 


Average 
domestic 
price  per 
gross  ton. 


Average 

United 

States 

steel 

export 

price  per 

gross  ton. 


Difference 

per  gross 

ton.* 


Rails: 

1906 

1907 

1908 

1909 

1910 
Plates: 

1906 

1907 

1908 

1909 

1910 
Structural 

1906 

1907  .... 

1908     

1909     

1910 

Wire    nails:** 

1906     

1907     

1908     

1909     

1910 

Tin  plates:*** 

1906     

1907     

1908  . .  .  . 

1909     

1910 


Shapes: 


$28.00 
28.00 
28.00 
28.00 
28.00 

35-84 
38.08 
36.84 
31.70 
32.97 

38.48 
38.48 
36.74 
31-58 
32.92 

37.20 
40.20 
39-8o 
36.40 
35.00 

3.69 
3.90 
3.70 
3-50 
360 


$24.42 
28.29 
25.80 
23.94 
24.16 

29.84 
33-17 
29.84 
27.50 
29.04 

29.58 
32.48 
29.50 
27-37 
28.42 

39.10 
45.45 
40.26 
37-92 
37-37 

2.85 
3-40 
2  98 
2.85 
3.04 


—$3-58 
+     .29 

—  2.20 

—  4.06 

—  3.84 

—  6.00 

—  4.91 

—  7.00 

—  4.20 

—  3-93 

—  8.90 

—  6.00 

—  7-34 

—  4.21 

—  4-5» 

+  1.90 
+  5.26 
+  .46 
+  1-52 
+  2.37 

— 18.91 
— 11.29 
— 16.12 
—14-56 
— 12. 56 


*  —  =  decrease;  +  =  increase.  **  Per  net  ton.  ***  Per  100-lb.  box. 

In  the  last  column  of  the  preceding  table  the  plus  signs  show  the 
rates  per  ton  higher  abroad  than  at  home,  while  the  minus  signs  show 
how  much  cheaper  abroad  per  ton  the  trust  sells  these  articles  than  at 
home. 
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These  figures  are  authoritative,  being  taken  from  page 
1770,  Volume  2,  of  the  Hearings  before  the  Stanley  Com- 
mittee and  page  154  of  that  Committee's  Report.  From  them 
it  is  evident  that  very  nearly  every  class  of  iron  and  steel 
manufactures  is  sold  abroad  cheaper  than  at  home,  being 
justified  on  the  ground  of  good  business  and  that  the  products 
are  surplus  products. 

Would  it  be  considered  moral  or  good  business  for  the 
proprietors  of  department  stores  of  a  given  town,  who  con- 
stantly urge  the  citizens  of  that  town  to  buy  at  home  on 
patriotic  grounds,  to  take  their  shop-worn  goods  or  their 
surpluses  to  neighboring  towns  and  sell  them  at  prices  lower 
than  those  charged  in  the  home  town? 

It  is  claimed  that  if  the  trusts  should  make  bargain 
counter  prices  to  the  domestic  trade  it  would  derange  the 
regular  price  list.  By  no  means.  As  a  matter  for  abstract 
justice,  the  people  of  the  United  States  are  entitled  to  par- 
ticipate in  these  lower  prices,  especially  since  the  trusts, 
through  the  operation  of  high  tariff  laws,  have  forced  them 
to  buy  domestic  goods  in  the  home  market  at  advanced 
prices. 

IRON  AND  STEEL  EXPORT  PRICES  COMPARED  WITH 
DOMESTIC  PRICES 

On  page  3524  of  the  Hearings  before  the  Stanley  Com- 
mittee is  a  table  taken  from  the  Wall  Street  Journal  giving 
the  average  yearly  prices  per  gross  ton  of  eight  leading 
steel  products  from  1900  to  1910  for  domestic  consumption 
from  which  we  take  the  prices  for  1906-1910,  the  years 
covered  by  the  report  made  by  the  Steel  Trust  as  to  their 
export  prices: 

All  these  prices  are  for  delivery  at  Pittsburgh,  and  tin  at  tin  mill. 


Product 

1906 

1907 

1908 

1909 

1910 

Rails     

$28.00 
35.84 
41.56 
35-39 
38.08 
88.56 
27.41 

$28.00 
38.08 
45-02 
35.84 
38.08 
87.96 
29.23 

$28.00 
36.84 
44-35 
33-15 
36.73 
82.88 
26.31 

$28.00 
31.70 
40.70 
29.56 
3I.58 
78.40 
S4.58 

$28.00 

Tin    plate 

80.64 

Steel    billets 

25.39 

Comparing  these  domestic  rates  with  the  export  rates 
given  in  the  table  furnished  by  Mr.  Gary  we  have  the  fol- 
lowing table: 


Product 

Price  1907 

Price  1908 

Price  1909 

Price  1910 

Domestic    Export 

Domestic    Export 

Domestic    liport 

Domestic    Eiport 

Rails     

.  $28.00 

$28.29. 

$28.00 

$25.80 

$28.00 

$23.94 

$28.00 

$24.16 

Ship    plates. . 

38.08 

33-16 

36.84 

29.84 

31.70 

27.50 

32.60 

29.04 

Wire    nails.  . 

.     45-02 

45.46 

44-35 

40.26 

40.70 

37-93 

40.09 

37-37 

.     38.08 

32.48 

36.73 

29.50 

31-58 

37.37 

32.92 

28.42 

Tin    plate... 

87.96 

68.00 

82.88 

59-6o 

78.40 

57-oo 

80.64 

60.80 

Steel    billets. 

•     29.23 

24.76 

26.31 

20.34 

2458 

30.43 

35.39 

22.17 

It  is  thus  shown  that  export  prices  are  materially  less 
than  domestic  prices,  but  these  tables  do  not  show  all  the 
difference.  In  the  answers  of  Mr.  Farrell  to  Mr.  Bartlett,  of 
the  Committee,  it  will  be  seen  that  in  some  cases,  as  in  that 
of  wire  nails,  the  Steel  Trust  delivers  the  export  goods  at 
New  York,  while  in  the  case  of  domestic  goods  the  freight 
is  added.  Wire  nails  are  delivered  at  New  York  and  sold 
as  follows: 
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The  testimony  of  Mr.  Farrell,  former  President  of  the 
Steel  Trust,  and  at  present  in  charge  of  the  United  Steel 
Products  Company,  the  exporting  corporation  of  the  trust, 
as  given  before  the  Stanley  Committee  on  January  23,  1912, 
p.  2732-3. 

Mr.  Bartlett:  "Did  you  sell  or  quote  prices  for  wire 
nails  to  be  sold  or  delivered  in  China  in  the  early  part 
of   1909?" 

Mr.  Farrell:  "We  sell  a  great  many  tons  of  wire  nails  to 
China,  Japan  and  all  over  the  world." 

Mr.  Bartlett:  "What  was  the  price  per  hundred  pounds 
at  which  they  were  sold  and  delivered  on  the  dock  at  New 
York?" 

Mr.  Farrell:    "The  basic  price  would  be  about  $1.65." 

Mr.  Bartlett:    "That  was  $1.65  at  the  mill?" 

Mr.  Farrell:  "No,  that  was  $1.65  at  New  York.  The 
freight  would  be  io^c.  per  keg  on  them." 

Mr.  Bartlett:  "At  the  same  time  what  was  the  price  at 
the  mill  to  the  American  purchaser?" 

Mr.  Farrell:  "I  should  say,  off  hand,  and  I  think  it  is 
pretty  accurate  that  the  price  would  be  about  $1.75." 

Mr.  Bartlett:  "In  the  freight  to  be  delivered  in  New 
York  for  domestic  shipment  what  would  the  freight  be?" 

Mr.  Farrell:  "The  freight  would  be  16c.  from  Pittsburgh 
to   New  York." 

Mr.  Bartlett:  "That  would  be  $1.91,  and  that  is  an  ad- 
vantage that  the  foreigner  gets  over  the  home  purchaser." 

It  is  thus  shown  that  wire  nails  are  delivered  at  New 
York  for  foreign  shipment  at  $1.65  a  keg,  while  the  same 
nails  are  delivered  at  the  mill  for  home  consumption  at  $1.75, 
and  at  New  York  for  $1.91,  a  difference  of  26c.  a  keg  on 
the  basis   of  New  York  delivery  in  favor  of  the  foreigner. 

On  page  2749  of  the  Hearings  before  the  Stanley 
Committee,  Mr.  Farrell  stated  that  this  export 
company,  the  subsidiary  exporting  company  of  the  Steel 
Trust,  did  a  business  in  1910  amounting  to  $53,104,499;  in 
1909,  $41,060,927;  in  191 1,  $69,542,625,  while  in  1904,  the  year 
in  which  the  subsidiary  company  was  formed,  it  did  a  busi- 
ness of  $31,434,508,  more  than  doubling  its  business  at  a 
profit  in  less  than  ten  years. 

FOREIGN  SALES  NOT  OF  SURPLUS  PRODUCTS 

A  closer  analysis  of  the  export  business  of  the  Steel  Trust 
and  other  exporting  corporations  will  show  that  the  export 
business  instead  of  covering  mere  surpluses  of  production 
:onstitute  in  reality  a  fixed  part  of  the  regular  business. 
Provision  is  made  regularly  for  a  foreign  trade  and  regular 
departments  are  maintained  to  cater  to  this  trade.  Indeed 
the  foreign  trade  forms  a  regular  part  of  the  business,  is 
planned  for  as  a  policy  of  profit  and  not  merely  to  get  rid  of 
shop-worn   goods   and   surpluses. 

The  following  table  furnished  by  the  Steel  Corporation 
to  the  Stanley  Committee  and  taken  from  page  1770  of  the 
Hearings  shows  the  immensity  of  the  tonnage  in  the  foreign 
trade,  or  export  trade  of  the  steel  trust  alone.  When  these 
figures,  being  the  number  of  tons  of  each  item  of  production 
exported  are  multiplied  by  the  rates  per  ton  in  the  preceding 
table  the  magnificent  proportions  of  the  export  business  of 
the  Steel  Trust  becomes  apparent.  And  when  the  difference 
between  the  average  domestic  price  per  ton,  the  price  to 
domestic  consumers,  and  the  average  export  price,  the  price 
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to  foreigners,  is  multiplied  into  this  tonnage  the  enormous  dif- 
ference between  the  prices  charged  domestic  consumers  and 
foreigners  becomes  apparent.     Following  is  the  table: 

STATEMENT    OF    TONNAGE    OF    STEEL    PRODUCTS    SHIPPED 

BY    SUBSIDIARY    COMPANIES    OF   THE    UNITED    STATES 

STEEL     CORPORATION     IN     THE     EXPORT    TRADE, 

DURING  THE  YEARS   1906  TO    1910,   INCLUSIVE. 


1906 


1907 


1908 


1909 


1910 


I 
226,311  226,310 


227,251 
67,603 
58,986 

42,042 

11,236 


101,654 
64,1 
63,633 

54.631 

11,440 

12,868  14,202 
8o,20i|ii5.757 
300,738 
43.015 
14,949 
14,411 
51.315 


74.264 

89,771 
3.099 


248,145 

64.295 

8,743 

14.732 

46,908 

70,518 

79.645 
2,610 


126,369 

127,157 
45.778 
54.524 

29.347 

7,280 

9,689 
70,338 
287,668 
56,889 
10,119 
10,305 
33.999 

58,211 

67,081 
3,082 


223,152 

H7.944 
60,380 
67,076 

52.499 

8,043 

12,111 
98,281 
271,607 
93.936 
22,132 
M,907 
39.941 

60,566 

77.134 
3.756 


271,233 

92,043 

105.875 

93.324 

88.966 
13.344 

16,046 

109,203 

393.012 

116,622 

23,029 

18,667 

57,178 

62,466 

78,869 
5.551 


1,030.747  950,345  723.009  963.983  1. 169. 961 


Steel    rails gross  tons.  . 

Billets,  blooms,  slabs,  sheet  bars, 

and  skelp,   gross  tons 

Plates    gross  tons .  . 

Structural    shapes.  ..  .gross  tons.  . 
Merchant      bars,      bands,      etc., 

gross    tons 

Hoops    and    cotton    ties,    gross 

tons    

Splice     bars,     rail     joints,      and 

fastenings     gross  tons .  . 

Wrought   pipe gross  tons.  . 

Tin    plate* base  boxes .  . 

Sheets    gross  tons.  . 

Rods     gross  tons .  . 

Coarse    wire net  tons .  . 

Wire  nails  and  staples,  .net  tons.  . 
Wire,    galvanized: 

Tinned  and  coated,  net  tons.  . 
Barbed     and     galvanized, 

twisted     net  tons.  . 

Wire  fence  and  netting,  net  tons.  . 
Total  tonnage  shipped  of  classes 

of  products  for  which  average 

prices    received    are    given    in 

accompanying  statement 

*  Included  in  grand  total  in  gross  tons  on  basis  of  100  pounds  per 
base    box. 

On  page  156  of  the  Stanley  Committee's  Report  is  another 
table  furnished  by  the  Trust  showing  the  value  of  the  ar- 
ticles exported  in  the  preceding  table  for  1910  to  have  been 
$41,586,950. 

These  exports  are  for  the  Steel  Trust  alone.  By  reference 
to  the  Statistical  Abstract  for  the  years  1910  and  191 1  it  will 
be  found  that  the  total  exports  of  iron  and  steel  and  its  manu- 
factures from  the  United  States  in  those  years  were  as  fol- 
lows: 

Year  Amount 

19 10   $179,133,186 

1911    230,725,351 

These  figures  do  not  include  agricultural  machinery,  which 
was  exported  as  follows: 

1910  $28,124,033 

1911  35.973.398 

Adding  these  to  the  foregoing  export  totals  we  have: 

Grand  total  iron  and  steel  exports,  1910 $207,257,219 

Grand  total  iron  and  steel  exports,   1911 266,698,749 

Our  total  export  of  all  commodities  was  as  follows: 

Grand  total  of  all  commodities  exported  1910,  $1,710,083,998 
Grand  total  of  all  commodities  exported  191 1,     2,013,549,025 

In  other  words,  the  iron  and  steel  industry  furnished  12 
per  cent,  of  all  our  exports  in  1910  and  13  per  cent,  in  191 1. 
An  industry  doing  a  business  of  this  kind  is  not  selling  mere 
surpluses,  is  not  justified  in  selling  abroad  cheaper  than  at 
home  on  good  business  grounds,  much  less  on  the  high  plane 
of  equal  justice  to  their  purchasers  and  to  the  consumers  at 
large;  industries  doing  business  of  this  magnitude,  and  mak- 
ing discriminations  of  this  kind,  are  not  entitled  to  tariff  aid 
even  on  protection  grounds,  and  the  Democratic  party  is 
justified  in  cutting  the  tariff  rates  to  a  purely  revenue  basis. 
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THE  TARIFF,  THE  TRUSTS  AND  HOME  PRICES 

The  Dingley  Law  was  passed  in  1897,  the  highest  tariff 
aw  of  our  history.  Iron  and  Steel  Trusts  began  to  organize 
it  once  in  order  to  take  advantage  of  the  Dingley  rates  in 
ligh  prices  to  American  consumers  with  lower  prices  to 
breigners.  The  American  Steel  &  Wire  Company  was  organ- 
zed  in  1899;  the  American  Tin  Plate  Company  in  1898,  and 
he  United  States  Steel  Corporation  in  1901,  by  the  merger 
)f  twelve  gigantic  trusts  into  one  corporation. 

The  effect  of  these  two  events  upon  home  prices  is  set  out 
>y  the  Stanley  Committee  on  pages  8  and  9  of  its  report, 
is  follows: 

EFFECT  UPON   PRICES 

The  American  Steel  &  Wire  Co.  of  New  Jersey  was  organized  in 
[anuary,  1899.  In  1898,  prior  to  the  formation  of  this  concern,  wire 
lails  had  been  selling  at  from  $1.25  to  $1.50  per  keg.  By  June  in  the 
;ame  year,  the  price  had  reached  $2.10  and  within  eight  months  there- 
ifter  it  was  raised  to  $3.20  per  keg.  The  maximum  price  in  1898  was 
Si. 50;  in  1899,  it  was  $2.95,  and  the  next  year  $3.20.  (Hearings,  p.  5560.) 
Wire  rods  brought  $21  per  ton  in  1898;  in  1899  they  reached  $31.50,  and 
>y  1900  $50  per  ton.  This  result  is  the  more  surprising  when  it  appears 
hat  there  was  but  little  difference  in  the  production  and  demand  for  nails 
ind  rods  in  1898  and  1899. 

Wire  rods,   Pittsburgh  :  Tons. 

Production  1898 1,071,683 

Production  1899 1,036,390 

(Hearings,  p.  5564.) 

In  three  years  there  was  a  rise  of  $1.80  per  keg  in  wire  nails,  and  in 
[900  there  were  produced  7,233,979  kegs  of  nails,  or  a  profit  to  the  con- 
iolidation,  assuming  the  1898  price  to  have  been  fair,  of  $13,021,162.20. 
[Hearings,    p.    5560.) 

Nails,  fencing,  and  other  forms  of  wire  are  made  from  wire  rods. 
In  1898  there  were  produced  in  this  country  1,071,683  tons  of  wire  rods 
[see  p.  5564).  In  June,  1898,  the  Pittsburgh  price  of  wire  rods  was  $20 
>er  ton;  in  January,  1900,  this  price  had  risen  to  $50  per  ton  with  a  total 
>roduction,   1898  to  1900,  of  2,954,372  tons. 

The  American  Tin  Plate  Co.  was  incorporated  in  December,  1898. 
Zommercial  tin  plate  is  made  by  coating  steel  sheets  (black  sheets),  and 
:hese  in  turn  are  rolled  from  sheet  bars.  Sheet  bars  and  tin  plate  showed 
1  like  increase  upon  the  consolidation  of  the  sheet-steel  and  tin-plate  mills. 

In  November,  1898,  tin  plate  sold  for  $2.95  per  box.  This  company 
was  organized  in  December  of  that  year.  By  January  the  same  plate  sold 
■or  $3.34.  In  30  days  thereafter  it  reached  $4.21!^,  and  from  September 
;ill  the  close  of  the  year  it  remained  stationary  at  $5  per  box.  (Rept.  Ind. 
Dom.,  vol.   1,  p.  868.) 

AVERAGE  FOREIGN  PRICE  7]/2  PER  CENT.  LESS  THAN 
DOMESTIC  SHIPMENTS 

In  the  tariff  hearings  of  1909,  p.  1730,  Mr.  Clark,  a  member 
>f  the  Committee,  said  to  Mr.  Gary:  "You  sell  all  of  your 
steel  products  abroad,  as  a  rule,  cheaper  than  you  do  at 
lome?"  To  which  Mr.  Gary  replied  that  in  1907  the  average 
nill  price  per  ton  received  for  exporting  materials  was  7% 
per  cent,  less  than  the  average  price  for  domestic  shipments. 
Mr.  Gary  further  stated  that  all  the  stuff  shipped  abroad 
was  sold  at  a  profit. 

He  further  stated  that  the  domestic  price  of  railroad  rails 
was  $28;  that  in  1906  the  prices  to  foreigners  was  $24.08,  or 
P3.92  a  ton  lower  than  to  the  home  market;  that  in  1905  the 
export  price  was  $20.98,  or  from  $6.39  to  $7.02  lower  than  to 
the  domestic  trade.  On  page  1743  of  the  Tariff  Hearings  he 
justified  this  policy  by  claiming  that  all  foreign  manufacturers 
charged  their  home  market  higher  prices  than  they  did  their 
Foreign  market. 

Mr.  Orton,  on  page  1613  of  the  Tariff  Hearings,  stated 
that  the  actual  difference  between  the  export  and  domestic 
prices,  figured  on  the  same  class  of  goods,  would  be  much 
greater  than  il/2  per  cent.,  and  that  it  had  been  estimated  at 
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from  15  per  cent,  to  30  per  cent,  for  the  year  1907,  and  a 
higher  percentage  for  the  year  1908. 

Mr.  Schwab,  in  his  letter  to  Frick,  reproduced  on  page  1628 
of  the  Tariff  Hearings,  stated  that  English  manufacturers 
could  not  make  the  rails  at  a  less  net  cost  than  $19  a  ton.  He 
then  said:  "We  can  sell  at  this  price  and  ship  abroad  so  as  to 
net  us  $16  at  works  for  foreign  business,  nearly  as  good  as 
home  business  has  been.  What  is  true  of  rails  is  equally 
true  of  other  steel  products.  As  a  result  of  this  we  are  going 
to  control  the  steel  business  of  the  world.  You  know  we  can 
make  rails  for  less  than  $12  a  ton,  leaving  a  nice  margin  on 
the  foreign  business." 

Rails  were  then  sold  to  Americans  at  $28  a  ton  and  have 
been  held  at  that  price  from  that  day  to  this.  The  difference 
is  $16  a  ton  profit,  due  entirely  to  the  tariff  and  the  trusts 
and  warrants  a  sale  to  foreigners  at  a  price  less  than  $28 
a  ton,  still  leaving  a  wide  margin  of  profit  to  the  trusts.  If 
Schwab's  statement  is  true — that  the  trust  can  make  rails 
for  $12  a  ton — then  their  rate  of  profit  to  Americans,  the 
principle  consumers  of  their  goods,  reaches  the  enormous 
figure  of  133  per  cent.  They  could  sell  to  foreigners,  and 
did  sell  to  foreigners,  at  $20  a  ton,  making  66  2-3  per  cent. 
On  page  167 1  of  the  Tariff  Hearings,  Mr.  Schwab  was  asked 
what  other  steel  products  are  sold  abroad  for  less  than 
the  same  steel  products  are  sold  in  the  United  States,  besides 
steel  rails?  His  answer  was:  "The  principal  lines  of  steel 
of  which  I  have  spoken — structural  steel  in  all  its  forms — 
plates,  girders  and  similar  things,  and  steel  rails."  He  then 
said  that  he  could  not  say  that  these  were  always  sold 
abroad  for  less  than  at  home,  but  "as  a  rule  that  is  true." 

AGRICULTURAL  MACHINERY 

The  Harvester  Trust  in  its  sworn  statement  before  the 
Special  Committee  for  the  Investigation  of  the  U.  S.  Steel 
Corporation,  p.  1756,  denied  absolutely  that  its  foreign  prices 
were  lower  than  its  home  prices,  and  submitted  a  list  of 
prices  for  1909  for  French,  German,  Danish,  Swedish,  Hun- 
garian, Russian  and  Siberian  markets  showing  that  they 
were  higher  than  the  American  farmer  could  buy  the  same 
machines  at  home.    The  statement  contained  this  admission: 

"In  some  articles  of  American  manufacture,  Europe  is  sometimes  used 
as  a  dumping  ground,  and  at  such  times  the  foreign  price  is  below  the 
American.  But  this  is  not  true  as  to  harvesting  machines,  and  it  has 
never  been  true  since  the  organization  of  this  company." 

Mr.  Redfield,  in  his  speech  of  June  12,  191 1,  stated  that 
there  were  manufacturing  houses  in  America  that  sell  no 
goods  whatever  in  the  United  States  and  that  they  pay  as 
high  wages  as  any  one.  He  stated  that  there  was  one  in 
Poughkeepsie,  N.  Y.,  making  agricultural  machinery,  an- 
other in  or  near  Newburgh,  N.  Y.,  and  that  there  were  many 
more,  one  being  located  in  New  York  City.  Mr.  Redfield 
himself  is  a  manufacturer.  Of  course  these  manufacturers 
have  a  right  to  sell  abroad  at  any  price  they  can  get,  in  as 
much  as  they  ask  no  protection  from  our  tariff  laws,  but 
conduct  their  trade  as  though  there  were  no  tariff  laws. 
They  compete  in  the  open  markets  of  the  world,  meeting 
all  foreign  prices,  pay  good  wages — as  good  as  the  trusts — 
make  money  and  furnish  convincing  proof  that  the  present 
high  tariff  is  unnecessary. 

Mr.  Redfield  further  stated  that  while  in  the  city  of 
Batavia  he  saw  over  the  door  of  one  of  the  most  creditable 
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office  buildings  in  the  island  of  Java,  the  sign:  "United 
States  Steel  Products  Company,  selling  department  of  the 
United  States  Steel  Corporation."  He  read  a  list  of  ten 
departments  of  one  export  journal  showing  the  American 
goods  that  are  being  offered  abroad  for  sale  in  open  competi- 
tion with  Germany  and  Great  Britain.  They  covered  "iron 
mongery,  fine  tools,  bicycles,  sporting  goods,  lamps,  razors, 
firearms,  carriage  makers'  supplies,  sanitary  goods,  lighting 
systems,  dry  goods,  men's  furnishing  goods,  boots  and  shoes, 
corsets,  hats  and  caps,  textiles,  clothing,  women's  furnish- 
ings, office  furniture,  office  devices,  stationery,  typewriters, 
filing  cabinets,  printers'  supplies,  paper,  machine  tools,  boil- 
ers, lubricants,  electrical  material,  valves,  wood  working  ma- 
chinery, belting,  shafting,  pulleys,  packing,  furniture,  kitchen 
ware,  agricultural  machinery,  etc." 

He  argued  that  these  American  manufacturers  were  not 
in  business  for  their  health,  that  he  knew  they  were  making 
money  and  seeking  by  all  means  to  extend  their  trade,  but 
did  not  touch  upon  the  question  of  whether  they  were  sell- 
ing abroad  cheaper  than  at  home,  the  inference  being  that 
they  were  not;  in  other  words,  that  they  were  able  to  com- 
pete with  all  the  world  at  profitable  prices.  If,  however, 
the  claims  of  protectionists  are  true,  that  a  high  tariff  is 
necessary  to  keep  out  the  cheap  goods  of  foreign  countries, 
then  the  inference  is  irresistible  that  all  these  manufactures 
are  sold  abroad  cheaper  than  at  home. 

CANADA  AS  A  DUMPING  GROUND 

The  Canadian  Tariff  Act  of  1907  struck  down  the  policy 
of  selling  abroad  cheaper  than  at  home  by  providing  for  the 
imposition  of  a  duty  equal  to  the  difference  between  the 
selling  price  of  an  article  for  export  and  the  market  value  of 
the  same  article  in  the  exporting  country.  This  broke  up 
the  habit  of  American  manufacturers  selling  tin  plate  and 
other  articles  to  Canadians  cheaper  than  they  were  sold  to 
citizens  of  the  United  States.  This  duty  ran  until  October 
1909,  when  it  was  removed.     Consular  Report  No.  349. 

CHEAPER  MACHINE  TOOLS  IN  EUROPE 

Consul  General  Listoe,  in  Consular  Report  No.  340,  1909,  says: 
"It  is  therefore  much  to  be  regretted  that  there  are  some  makers  of 
cheap  machine  tools  in  the  United  States  who  try  to  sell  their  machine  tools 
at  lower  prices  by  trading  on  the  good  name  which  makers  of  first  class 
American  machine  tools  have  made  here  in  Europe,  thus,  in  many  cases, 
entirely  spoiling  that   good   name." 

From  Consular  Report  No.  347,  August  1909,  Minister 
Graves  reports  the  work  of  the  Swedish  Tariff  Commission. 
This  Commission  states  that  it  has  not  reduced  protective 
duties,  except  in  cases  where  the  duties  seemed  to  be  un- 
necessarily high  and  proceeded  to  a  discussion  of  dumping 
as  follows: 

DUMPING. 

A  long  explanation  is  given  of  the  methods  by  which  manufacturers 
in  larger  countries  are  able  to  sell  goods  in  Sweden  at  prices  far  below 
those  existing  in  the  country  of  their  manufacture,  owing  partly  to  the  low 
cost  of  manufacturing  on  a  large  scale,  which  can  be  carried  on  in  a 
large  country,  but  which  a  small  country  like  Sweden  can  not  support, 
and  partly  to  the  fact  that  with  reference  to  "fashion  goods"  (hats,  etc.) 
the  fashion  does  not  reach  Sweden  before  it  has  almost  or  entirely  died  out 
in  the  country  of  its  origin,  thus  leaving  a  large  surplus  of  stock  which  can 
be  "dumped"  into  Sweden  at  prices  ruinous  to  Swedish  manufacturers. 

In  this  connection  the  committee  gives  a  long  explanation  of  the 
meaning  of  the  words  "trust,"   "ring,"  and   "syndicate,"  and  says: 

They  have  funds  with  which  to  indemnify  their  members  for  loss  by 
exporting   at  ruinous  prices. 

Circulars  have  been  sent  out  to  different  countries  to  ascertain  if 
"dumping"  took  place  there  in  the  case  of  certain  articles.     Of  400  answers, 
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151  have  contained  information  on  this  point;  42  deny  dumping  of  the 
articles  to  which  the  circular  referred;  while  109  admit  it.  "Dumping"  is 
said  to  be  practiced  by  most  German  manufacturers;  in  the  case  of  the 
United  States,  it  is  alleged  principally  as  to  iron  and  leather  goods;  in 
Belgium,  in  the  case  of  glass;  in  England  and  Australia,  in  the  case  of 
textile  goods,  etc. 

In  No.  356  of  the  Consular  Report,  May  1910,  the  follow- 
ing from  Consul  Albert  may  be  found.  It  shows  that  the 
German  cartels  or  trusts,  who  are  said  by  the  Swedes  to 
be  most  vigorous  in  the  practise  of  dumping,  when  dissolved 
or  broken  up  are  able  to  sell  their  own  customers  at  home 
goods  fully  as  cheap  as  they  sell  them  abroad.  It  also 
measures  the  cost  of  cartels  and  trusts  to  the  country  con- 
taining them. 

GERMANY 

Dissolution  of  Syndicates  and   Cuts  in  Quotations. 

Consul  Talbot  J.  Albert,  of  Brunswick,  reports  as  follows  concern- 
ing the  crisis  which  threatens  the  cement  industry  of  Germany: 

Several  of  the  syndicates  in  the  cement  industry  in  different  parts 
of  Germany,  which  have  helped  to  keep  up  prices,  have  gone  to  pieces, 
and  the  result  is  a  keen  competition  among  the  separate  manufacturers. 
This  may  seem  from  the  bids  published  from  a  number  of  factories  in 
answer  to  proposals  of  the  National  Administration  of  Railways  to  furnish 
cement  for  the  building  period  from  April  i,  1910,  to  April  1,  1911.  The 
prices  are  calculated  upon  the  basis  of  a  carload  of  10,000  kilos  (22,000 
pounds),  exclusive  of  sacks,  from  the  factory  station. 

The  following  statement  shows  the  prices  at  which  cement  was  sold 
for  the  year  ended  April  1,  1910,  as  compared  with  the  offers  for  the 
year  which  ended  on  April  1,  191 1,  the  eight  companies  interested  being 
given   by   numbers,   their  names,   however,   being  forwarded: 


Companies. 


First  Company.  .  . 
Second  Company.  . 
Third  Company.  .  . 
Fourth  Company.  . 
Fifth  Company.  .  . . 
Sixth  Company.  .  . 
Seventh  Company. 
Eighth    Company.  . 


Year  ending 

April   1. 

1910.   |     1911. 

$63.00 

$48.00 

63.00 

47-50 

63.00 

40.70 

53-8o 

32.37 

53-82 

30.82 

51.17 

31.00 

57-ia 

39-27 

63.31 

37-13 

The  following  from  Consular  Report  of  1908  shows  how 
they  deal  with  these  matters  in  Australia: 

ANTI-TRUST      LAW       PLACES       POWER      IN      THE      CUSTOMS 
OFFICIALS 

The  regulations  in  Australia  under  the  foreign  commerce  act  will  go 
into  operation  in  September.  According  to  a  correspondent  of  a  London 
paper  there  will  be  considerable  trouble  in  enforcing  the  harsher  provi- 
sions of  the  new  legislation,  the  penalties  being  heavy  and  generally  accom- 
panied with  a  risk   of  forfeiture. 

It  is  said  that  "in  attempting  to  counteract  the  tactics  of  the  American 
harvester  and  other  trusts  there  is  danger  of  the  Federal  legislation 
being  pushed  too  far."  The  proposed  antitrust  bill  virtually  places  the 
import  trade  in  the  hands  of  the  Commonwealth  customs,  which  has  the 
power  to  determine  what  is  a  fair  selling  price. 

The  minister  for  trade  and  customs  is  authorized  to  appoint  a  board 
of  three  persons  to  investigate  a  complaint  that  imported  goods  are 
offered  for  sale  "in  unfair  competition  with  any  Australian  goods,"  and 
if  the  board  reports  that  "the  imported  goods  do  or  probably  will  com- 
pete unfairly  with  Australian  goods,  the  governor-general  may  prohibit  the 
importation  of  the  imported  goods  either  absolutely  or  under  such  condi- 
tions and  restrictions  as  he  deems  just." 

From  Consular  Report  No.  356,  May  1910,  it  is  shown 
that  the  Beef  Trust  that  year  transported  to  Great  Britain 
and  sold  refrigerated  products  at  prices  considerably  less 
than  it  was  selling  the  same  to  Americans.  Retailers  in 
England  were  selling  to  their  customers  American  beef  at 
from  5c.  to  20C.  a  pound,  while  at  the  same  time  retailers 
in  the  United  States  were  selling  this  same  trust  beef, 
refrigerated  beef  at  that, — at  from  9c  to  45c.  a  pound.  The 
following  extract  is  worthy  of  attention: 

PRICES  OF  AMERICAN  AND  BRITISH  BEEF 

The  following  information,  covering  the  prices  of  beef  in  Nottingham, 
and  the  consumption  of  the  foreign  product  in  Great  Britain,  is  furnished 
by   Consul   Frank  W.   Mahin  : 
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The  present  prices  per  pound  of  the  various  cuts  of  beef  in   Notting- 
ham are  as  follows,   British   beef  paralleling  American,   for  comparison: 


Description. 

American. 

British. 

Cents. 
5 
11 
14 
14 
16 
20 

Cents. 
10 

14 

18-20 

20 

20 

26 

As  beeves  are  not  cut  up  the  same  here  as  in  the  United  States, 
there  is  not  the  exact  equivalent  of  a  porterhouse  steak,  but  some  local 
butchers   so    call   the   rump   steak. 

The  American  beef  is  refrigerated,  not  frozen,  and  comes  from 
Chicago.  It  is  retailed  here  by  a  great  meat  company,  which  has  25 
shops  in  Nottingham  and  about  2,000  in  the  Kingdom.  They  sell  no 
British  beef,  as  a  rule,  but  specialize  in  chilled  beef  from  the  United 
States;  they  also  deal  in  frozen  beef  from  the  River  Platte.  The  latter 
retails  at  2  to  4  cents  a  pound  less  than  the  American;  it  is  bought 
cheaper  than,  and  it  is  not  considered  as  good,  as  the  American. 

If  any  American  beef  imported  alive  and  slaughtered  in  England  is 
sold  in  this  market  it  is  not  generally  known.  If  such  is  the  case  it  is 
apparently  sold,  without  special  designation,  along  with  British  beef  and  at 
the  same  price. 

SHOE  MACHINERY 

Foreign  machinery  is  taxed  under  the  tariff  at  a  very 
high  rate  to  keep  it  from  competing  with  American  ma- 
chinery companies,  while  these  same  companies  go  to  Eng- 
land and  sell  English  boot  and  shoe  manufacturers  their  best 
goods  as  low  as,  if  not  lower,  than  they  sell  them  at  home. 

ELECTRIC  FANS 

In  No.  350  of  the  Consular  Reports,  November  1909,  Con- 
sul General  Bergholz  of  Canton,  China,  makes  the  following 
statement: 

"A  great  many  electric  fans  are  sold  in  Canton,  but  as  a  rule  are  of 
German  make,  or  from  the  English  branches  of  American  houses  which 
sell  their  fans  and  fixtures  cheaper  abroad  than  at  home." 

CUTTING  STILL  GOES  ON  BUT  NOT  SO  DEEP 

Trust  magnates  in  their  testimony  before  various  in- 
vestigating committees  frequently  state  that  they  obtain 
prices  approximately  as  good  abroad  as  at  home.  The 
following  sentence  from  the  Birmingham  (Eng.)  Post  de- 
fines the  word  approximately  with  reasons  for  its  adoption: 

"Foreign  producers  seem  to  have  discovered  that  in  the  past  they 
made  a  mistake  in  cutting  prices  so  much  below  those  of  British  makers. 
It  was  only  necessary  to  keep  moderately  below  the   British  level." 

The  same  policy  is  no  doubt  followed  by  American  manu- 
facturers in  applying  tariff  rates  to  domestic  wares.  It  is 
not  necessary  to  go  too  far  below  the  tariff  rate — it  is  only 
necessary  to  keep  moderately  below  the  tariff  rate  level. 


THIS  CAMPAIGN  PROVES  IT 

In  a  speech  at  Petersburg,  Va.,  President  Taft  gave  ut- 
terance to  the  following:  "But,  my  dear  friends,  you  will 
always  find  in  a  community  some  extremists  who  get  as  far 
away  from  each  other  as  possible.  You  will  always  find 
some  fool  at  one  end  of  the  crowds  saying  something  that 
a  fool  at  the  other  end  of  the  crowd  takes  as  a  challenge, 
and  then  they  try  to  stir  up  the  middle.  *  *  *  What 
we  have  got  to  do  is  to  retrain  the  fools." 


WOULD   SAVE  $2,000,000,000 

That    Amount    Would    Remain    in    American 

Consumers'  Pockets  Each  Year  Under 

Proper  Revision  Downward. 

EARLY  protectionists  like  John  Sherman  claimed  that  pro- 
tective duties  were  needed  to  stimulate  domestic  competi- 
tion and  to  secure  to  American  consumers  the  benefit  of  such 
competition  in  lower  prices.  Just  the  reverse  has  been  the 
result  and  inevitably  so.  Protected  against  foreign  compe- 
tition, and  protected  in  inefficient  and  wasteful  methods  of 
protection,  American  manufacturers  have  charged  higher 
prices  to  domestic  consumers,  often  out  of  all  proportion  to 
the  cost  of  production,  and  have  been  selling  their  products 
cheaper  to  foreigners. 

Tariff  favored  American  manufacturers  and  tariff  fostered 
trusts,  selling  their  products  abroad  cheaper  than  they  do  at 
home,  are  discriminating  against  the  American  consumer 
to  the  extent  of  not  less  than  $2,000,000,000  a  year — $100 
every  year  from  every  family  in  the  United  States. 

This  is  an  estimate,  but  it  is  a  conservative  one,  and  is 
based  upon  proof  brought  up  to  date  by  a  new  investiga- 
tion of  export  prices  just  completed  by  the  Tariff  Reform 
Committee. 

The  first  exposure  of  discrimination  against  American 
consumers  was  published  by  the  Tariff  Reform  Committee 
in  1890.  Then  the  tariff-favored  manufacturer  did  not  hesi- 
tate to  boast  that  he  charged  more  for  his  goods  at  home 
than  abroad.  But  in  later  years,  frightened  by  the  popular 
uprisings  against  the  protective  tariff  policy  that  makes 
this  extortion  possible,  he  has  employed  every  device  to 
conceal  from  the  public  the  truth  about  foreign  prices  for 
American-made  goods. 

In  1902,  the  Democratic  Congressional  Committee  tried 
to  get  a  copy  of  a  supplement  published  by  the  Exporters 
and  Importers  Journal  for  its  foreign  edition  known  as  the 
"Price  Current  (export)  Discount  Sheet"  which  gave  the 
lower  discount  prices  for  export.  It  was  found  that  this  dis- 
count sheet  was  carefully  excluded  from  circulation  in  this 
country,  and  a  copy  was  secured  only  by  advertising  a  $100 
reward  for  one. 

DISCOUNT     TO     FOREIGNERS     NOW     CAREFULLY 
CONCEALED 

Naturally  protected  manufacturers  do  not  want  to  let 
consumers  know  that  protection  is  a  boomerang  on  "pro- 
tected" consumers. 

This  year's  discount  sheets  are  carefully  guarded.  The 
Tariff  Reform  Committee  was  obliged  to  use  Sherlock 
Holmes'  detective  methods  to  secure  discount  prices  to 
foreigners.  They  employed  an  ex-exporter,  an  experienced 
and  trustworthy  business  man  and  put  him  in  charge  of  the 
investigation  of  protection  discrimination  against  domestic 
consumers,  and  chose  Newfoundland  as  the  field  for  the 
prospective  business  of  its  "dummy-export"  office. 

BASIS  OF  ESTIMATES 

The  estimate  of  not  less  than  two  billion  dollars  as  the 
annual  toll   of  "protection"  is   obtained  by  considering  the 
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CITIZENSHIP  VERSUS  VOTES 

The  rule  of  the  people  is  not  essentially  rule  by 
the  people.  By  their  votes,  even  when  Democracy 
has  unfolded  to  full  manhood  suffrage,  the  people 
may  have  a  monarchial  form  of  government.  The 
people's  rule  does  not  depend  upon  the  number  of 
votes  nor  necessarily  upon  the  system  of  govern- 
ment under  which  they  vote.  Good  or  bad  gov- 
ernment must  go  back  to  good  or  bad  citizenship, 
to  intelligent  or  ignorant,  to  honest  or  dishonest, 
electors.  I  venture  the  assertion  that  if  the  elec- 
toral franchise  were  now  granted  to  all  the  citizens 
of  Russia,  the  Little  Father  would  again  be  crowned 
in  Peter's  City. — From  Governor  Marshall's  speech 
accepting  the  Democratic  nomination  for  vice-president, 
August  20,  1912. 


difference  between  export  and  domestic  prices  of  our  manu- 
factured products. 

Our  exports  of  manufactured  products  last  year  (fiscal 
year  1912)  exceeded  $1,000,000,000.  The  evidence  at  hand 
shows  that  a  very  large  proportion,  if  not  the  bulk,  of  these 
exported  goods  are  sold  abroad  for  lower  prices  than  are 
obtained  in  our  own  protected  market.  THE  AVERAGE 
DIFFERENCE  IS  PROBABLY  15  PER  CENT.  In  some 
of  the  highly  protected  manufactures  the  export  prices 
quoted  to  our  "agent  for  Newfoundland"  were  as  much  as 
double  (100  per  cent.)  lower  than  the  domestic  prices. 

As  nearly  all  classes  of  manufactures  are  exported  and, 
as  Mr.  Charles  M.  Schwab  testified  in  1901,  nearly  every- 
thing is  sold  cheaper  for  export,  this  average  difference  of 
about  15  per  cent,  between  export  and  home  prices  for 
our  manufactured  products  affords  a  fair  measure  of  the 
minimum  of  our  tariff  tax.  For  it  goes  without  saying  that 
if  our  manufacturers  can  in  one  year  sell  a  billion  dollars' 
worth  of  their  products  for  export  at  $130,000,000  less  than 
they  are  getting  for  the  same  quantity  of  similar  goods  in 
our  market,  we  would,  if  there  were  no  protective  tariff 
between  us  and  foreign  prices,  be  able  to  save  ABOUT 
$2,000,000,000  A  YEAR  ON  OUR  ESTIMATED  HOME 
CONSUMPTION  OF  $13,000,000,000. 

This  estimate  of  home  consumption  is  derived  from  the 
census  figures  of  $20,000,000,000  as  the  value  of  our  manu- 
factured products  in  1909.  Deducting  $1,000,000,000  ex- 
ported, we  have  left  $19,000,000,000  for  home  consumption; 
but  this  total  represents  a  considerable  duplication  of  prod- 
ucts in  various  stages  of  manufacture,  so  that  a  fair  estimate 
of  our  total  home  consumption  is  $13,000,000,000. 

PROVES     THE     CASE     AGAIN 

The  average  ad  valorem  duty  on  dutiable  imports  last 
year  was  42  per  cent.  While  it  is  more  than  probable  that 
half  of  this  rate,  or  21  per  cent.,  is  effective,  yet  if  domestic 
prices  are  increased  by  only  one-third  of  this  rate,  or  14 
per   cent.,   the   tariff   tax   on   manufactured   goods   alone   is 
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over  $1,800,000,000  at  wholesale.  At  retail  this  tax  will 
much   exceed   $2,000,000,000. 

That  this  estimate  of  our  tariff  tax  is  not  excessive  can 
be  shown  in  many  ways.  For  instance,  this  rate  of  14  per 
cent,  does  not  half  cover  the  difference  between  the  cost 
of  living  in  England  and  in  this  country,  as  ascertained  by 
the  British  Board  of  Trade  in  1909. 

Think  what  $2,000,000,000  a  year  means!  It  means  a 
saving  of  over  $100  a  year  per  family  on  manufactured  goods 
alone. 

The  following  tables  give  for  a  few  articles  the  story  of 
the  discrimination  and  extortion  practised  upon  American 
consumers,  as  revealed  in  export  prices  quoted  to  the  Tariff 
Reform  Committee  export  agent.  Only  a  few  out  of  sev- 
eral hundred  articles  sold  cheaper  for  export  than  to  Ameri- 
cans are  given. 


FOREIGN  AND  DOMESTIC  PRICES  OF  HOUSEHOLD  GOODS 


Foreign 
Articles  Price 

Enterprise      Sadirons 

(smoothing)    $0.93  set 

Nickel  No.  E  60  Girls' 
Smoothing  Irons 3.66  doz. 

Family     Meat     Choppers, 

No.    10   .93  ea. 

Family     Cherry     Stoners, 

No.    1 4.80  doz. 

Kitchen       Coffee       Mills 

No.   o .90  ea. 

Family  Raisin  Seeders.  .  .        9.00  doz. 

Enterprise   Ice  Shredders        3.60  doz. 

Standard       Cook       Stove 

No.   9 15.00  ea. 

Oil    Heaters,    No.    1 2.20  ea. 

Single  Mirrors,  18  x  40  in.        6.65  ea. 

Slaw  &  Vegetable  Cut- 
ters            .85  doz. 

Potato  Shredders 3.85  doz. 

Screw   Drivers,  8   in 1. 17  doz. 

Mincing  Knives,   No.  4.  .      12.32  gro. 

Childs  Carriage  &  Hood, 

No.    14 11.00  ea. 

Solid  Comfort  Baby  Car- 
riage,   No.    18 9.50  ea. 

Folding  Camp   Beds,   No. 

1    21.00  doz. 

Folding  House  Cots,  No. 

2    16.00  doz. 

Folding      Camp      Stools, 

No.   s 3.50  doz. 

Gem   Hammocks,   No.   51        7.00  doz. 

Vacuum  Bottles,  Hot  & 
Cold,  Nickel,  quarts 
demountable   3.07  ea. 

Kitchen  Saws,   14  in 3.20  gro. 

Vanilla  Flavoring  Ex- 
tract   (1    oz.) 12.00  gro. 

Aluminum     Coffee     pots, 

2  qt 1.04  ea. 

Aluminum   Fry    Pans,    10 

in 51  ea. 

Aluminum    Tea     Kettles, 

5  qt 1.80  ea. 

Alarm  Clocks,  "Tattoo," 
4^i   in 90  ea. 

Lark  Alarm  Clocks,  4  in.         .55  ea. 

Camden  Mantel  Clocks. .        1.20  ea. 

Clothes  Wringers,  An- 
chor brand,  10  in.,  No. 
760    31.65  doz. 

Eclipse   Lawn  Mower,   14 

in.    6.50  ea. 


Excess 
Charged 
to  Ameri- 
can Con- 

Ameri- 
can 
Price 

sumers 
Cost  of 
"Protection" 
Amount 

Protec- 
tion's 
Duty 

$1.23 

$0.30 

8   ioc.    lb. 

4-38 

.72 

8/ioc.   lb. 

1.87 

•  94 

45% 

6.00 

1.30 

45% 

1. 13 

11.25 

4-50 

•23 

2.35 

.90 

45% 
45% 
45% 

20.00 
3.08 
8.00 

5-00 

.88 
1-35 

45% 
45% 
45% 

1.20 

5.40 

1.60 

16.80 

•  35 
1-55 

•  43 
4.48 

45% 
45% 
45% 
30% 

14.68 

3.68 

45% 

12.67 

3-17 

45% 

26.67 

5.67 

45% 

21.00 

5.00 

45% 

4-50 
9.90 

1. 00 
3.90 

45% 
45% 

4.32 
4.00 

1.35 
.80 

60% 

35% 

16.00 
1.50 

4.00 
.46 

60c  lb. 

&  25% 
45% 

•  75 

.34 

45% 

2.60 

.80 

45% 

I.05 

.68 

1.75 

.IS 
.13 
•  55 

40% 
40% 
40% 

38.00 

6.35 

45% 

8.00 

1.50 

<H% 
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FOREIGN   AND  DOMESTIC   PRICES   FOR    BUILDERS,    MECHAN- 
ICS,  ENGINEERS,   CARPENTERS  AND   MINERS 


Foreign 

Articles  Price 

Machinists  Vise,  No.  72.  $7.70  ea. 
Combination    Pipe     Vise, 

No.   712 6.00  ea. 

Plumbs  &  Levels,  30  in..  6.84  doz. 

Plastering  Trowels,  nin.  7.29  doz. 

Bevels,  12  in 1.95  doz. 

Geiser  Stationary  8  H.  P. 

Gasolene  Engine.  .  332.50  ea. 

Geiser   Gasolene   Pump.  .  10.50  ea. 

Machine  Bolts,  ^  x  a  in.  .74  pr.  100 
Machine  Bolts,  large  %  x 

_  7    ■  • x.40  pr.  100 

Brick  Trowels,  8  in 5.90  doz. 

Lag  Screws,  plain  */2  x  3.  .78  pr.  100 
Nuts     &     Washers,     Hot 

Pressed 302  100 

Axle  clips  Eagle,  No.  4  1.30  2  100 

Barnes  Scroll  Saw,  No.  7  10.50  ea. 

Mortising  Machine,  Foot  14.00  ea. 

Eagle  Tire  Bolts,   %xz.  2. go  pr.  M. 

Tenoning   Machines   ....  17.50  ea. 
Turning  Saws  &  Frames, 

_.20  in- 8.50  doz. 

Richardson    Hack    Saws, 

„  I0  »n 1.38  doz. 

National        Hack        Saw 

Frames    3. 00  do... 

Hand  &  Rip  Saws,  26  in.  11.55  doz. 

Plumbers  Saws,  16  in..  ..  4.62  doz. 

Iron  Horse  Shoes 3.20  pr.  100  lbs. 

Steel  Horse  Shoes 3.20  pr.  100  lbs. 

Cheney's  Adze  Eye  Ham- 
mers,   iy2  lb 4.76  doz. 

Cheney's    Farrier's    Ham- 

vrm!r-S  •';••« 3-93  doz. 

Machinists    Hammers,    a 

.  lb-    •• S-og  doz. 

Ames    Cast   Steel    Shovel, 

D  handle  10.50  doz 

Ames   Cast   Steel   Shovel, 

long    handle    11. 15  doz. 

A.  Lee  Shovels,  D  handle  7.92  doz. 

Blair  Moulder  Spades   .  .  6.67  doz. 

Collins  No.  3  Shovels...  7.60  doz. 

Naylors  Scoops,  polished  7.00  doz. 

Coes      Wrenches,      Knife 

Handle,  ro  in 4.36  doz. 

Coes       Wrenches       Steel 

Handle,    10   in 8.67  doz. 

Collins  Contractors  Picks  8.10  doz 

Collins  Coal  Picks,  5  lbs.  5.85  doz. 

Collins     Stone    Picks,     6 

_'b? 7.20  doz. 

Collins     Mattocks,     long 

cutters    o.oo  doz. 

Branson  Knitting  Ma- 
chines, 72  needles 19.00  ea. 


Excess 
Charged 
to  Ameri- 
can Con- 

Ameri- 
can 
Price 

sumers 
Cost  of 
'Protection' 
Amount 

Protec- 
'       tion's 
Duty 

$9-35 

$1.65 

45% 

9.00 
936 
945 
2.65 

3.00 

2.52 

2.16 

.70 

45% 
45% 
45% 
45% 

403-75 

12-75 

1.07 

71.25 
2.25 

•  33 

45% 
45% 
ij^c  lb. 

r-94 

8.05 

•93 

•  54 
2.15 

•  15 

iVbc  lb. 
45% 
3C    lb. 

•  36 

1.70 

12.75 

17.00 

405 

21.25 

.06 
.40 
2.25 
3.00 
I.I5 
3-75 

34  c   lb. 
?4  c.  lb. 
25% 
45% 

iVac.     It 
45% 

11.03 

2-53 

25% 

1.88 

•50 

25% 

4.20 
15.75 
6.32 
4.10 
3.85 

1.20 

4.20 

1.70 

.90 

.65 

45% 
25% 
25% 
?4  c.  lb. 
?4c.  lb. 

5.58 

.82 

45% 

4.70 

•77 

45% 

6.60 

1.51 

45% 

12.00 

1.50 

45% 

12.75 
9-50 
8.00 
8.40 
8.00 

1.60 
1.58 
1-33 
.84 
1. 00 

45% 
45% 
45% 
45% 

45% 

5-40 

1.04 

45% 

10.80 
9.00 
6.50 

3.13 

•  90 

•  65 

45% 
45% 
45% 

8.00 

.80 

45% 

10.00 

1. 00 

45% 

22.50 

3-50 

45% 

BUSINESS  AND   PROFESSIONAL   MEN'S   OFFICE   FURNITURE 
Allison  Physician's  Table 

..f?a  3£:- •:•.•  ••,•••••■•  $7i.5o  ea.  $88.00  $16.50  45% 
Allison  Physicians  Table 

No.    18 ...... ..........  39.00  ea.                    48.00             9.00           45% 

Allison     P  h  y  si  c  1  a  n  '  s 

Leather  Oxford  Chair.  32.50  ea.                    40.00             7  en           t.<°?„ 

Allison     Physician's     Of-  7'5              4S/o 

fice  Examining  Chair.  .  32.50  ea.                     40.00              7.50            45% 

Allison     Revolving     Cab-  45 

■nets    .......  35-75  ea.                     44.00              8.25            45% 

Dixon's     Round     Pencils, 

r..No-,I43 Vi- ••.-,•  2.25  gro.                     3.60              r.35            45c.     gro. 

Dixon  s  Hexagon  Pencils  &  35% 

No.    124      3.25  gro.                     5.00              1.76            45c.     gro. 

Dixon  s       Stenographer  s  &  ^$% 

Pencils •••••.;•  2.25  gro.                     3.60              1.35            45c.     gro. 

Dixon's      Blue      Pencils,  £  frc^ 

No.    250.. 4.20  gro.                     6.00              1.80            45c.     gro! 

Dixon  s     Rubber    eraser,  &   257 

bevel  end 80  box  1.20               .40           35% 
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BUSINESS    AND    PROFESSIONAL    MEN'S    OFFICE    FURNITURE 


Foreign 
Articles  Price 

Business  Safe  Meilink 
Combination  Lock, 
4314    in.  high 57.00  ea. 

Steel    Filing    Boxes,    12  x 

17  Meilink  Pattern  ...        5.25  ea. 

Card  Index  Meilink  Pat- 
tern          4.32  ea- 

Desk  Telephone  Brackets, 

single    9.00  doz. 

Revolving  Desk  Chair, 
leather  (Allison)    11.70  ea. 

Roll  Top  Allison  Desk.  .      45-5°  ea. 

Barber's  Chair,  lowering 
movement,  No.  63 46. 55  ea. 

Watch-Maker's  Vise,  No. 

30    2.63  ea. 

Jeweller's  Vise,  No.  32..        3.00  ea. 

Typewriters,  L.  C.  Smith 

Co 55.00  ea. 

Scales,      Howe      Counter 

Grocers,    No.    343 5-39  ea. 

Florida  Water,  8  oz.  bot- 
tle             2.50  doz. 

Violet  Water,  8  oz.  bot- 
tle             7.05  doz. 

Bay    Rum,    pints 6.40  doz. 

Hair       Tonic,        Quinol, 

large     6.00  doz. 

Shampoo    Mixture,    pints        4.10  doz. 

Talcum       Powder,       un- 

scented     1.42  doz. 

Bootblack         Chair         & 

Stand,    Iron 11.97  ea. 

Manicure    Table,    No.     1 

Oak     10.64  ea. 

Child's      Hair      Dressing 

Chair    . .        500  ea. 

Barber's  Mirror  Case  in 
2  sections,  oak  frame, 
No.   458 199.50  ea. 

Lawn  Settees,   No.   14...      15.00  doz. 

Union     Rotary     Printing 

Press    144.00  ea. 

King    Job    Press 126.00  ea. 

Victor  Hand  Press 27.00  ea. 

Excelsior   Hand   Cylinder 

Press     450.00  ea. 

Type  Cabinet  Stands.  . .  .      18.00  ea. 

Scales — Howe's,  Post  Of- 
fice,   16  oz 2.57  ea. 


Excess 
Charged 
to  Ameri- 
can Con- 

Ameri- 
can 
Price 

sumers 
Cost  of 
'Protection" 
Amount 

Protec- 
tion's 
Duty 

75.00 

18.00 

45% 

6.30 

1.05 

45% 

5.18 

.86 

45% 

12.00 

3.00 

45% 

15-00 
56.00 

3.30 
10.50 

45% 
35% 

56.00 

9-45 

45% 

3.15 
3-6o 

•  52 
.60 

45% 
45% 

90.00 

35-00 

30% 

6.30 

•  9i 

45% 

5.00 

9-45 
8.32 

7.90 
5-30 

2.50 

2.40 
1.92 

1. go 
1.20 

60c.  lb. 

&  50% 
60c.  lb. 
1.75     gal. 

&    50% 
60% 
60% 

1.97 

•  55 

60% 

14.40 

2.43 

45% 

12.80 

2.16 

35% 

6.00 

1. 00 

35% 

240.00 
18.00 

40.50 
300 

35% 
45% 

160.00 

140.00 

30.00 

16.00 

14.00 

3.00 

30% 
30% 
30% 

500.00 
20.00 

50.00 
2.00 

30% 

35% 

45% 


FOREIGN  AND   DOMESTIC  PRICES   OF  FARMING  IMPLEMENTS 
AND    MACHINERY 

Ames     Cylinder     Churns, 

4  gal $1.62  ea.  $2.25  $0.63  30% 

Universal   Corn   Shellers.  6.14  ea.  7-50  1.36  45% 

Yankee  Corn  Shelters..  510  ea  6.19  8.40  45% 
Universal         Cultivators, 

No.     22 6.84  ea.  8.40  1.56  15% 

Universal  Seed  Drills.  .  350  ea.  4-35  -88  15% 
Universal    Garden    Plow, 

No.     216 2.13  ea.  2.63  .50  15% 

Rapid  Grist  Mill,  No.  10  1.50  ea.  2.00  .50  45% 
New      Century      4-shovel 

Cultivators    22.10  ea.  27.20  5.10  15% 

Lean  20  disc  Harrows..  39.26  ea.  36.57  7-31  *5% 
Dixon's    Axle    Grease,    1 

lb r.20  doz.  1.50  .30  35% 

Gales    Drop    Planters...  34.20  ea.  42.75  8.55  15% 

Gales  Triple  Gang  Plows  90.00  ea.  112.50  22.50  15% 

Boy  Blue  Land  Plows..  4.80  ea.  6.00  1.20  15% 
Gale   Steel   Beam  Chilled 

Plow     7.20  ea.  9°o  i-8o  15% 

Dedrick  Hay  Fress,   14  x 

18    208.25  ea.  250.00  4!-75  45% 

Stewart    Horse     Clippers  — 

hand     5.63  ea.  6.75  i.«  45% 

Collins    Yankee    Axes...  6.07  doz.  6.75  -68  45% 

Universal    Corn    Hook..  1.29  doz.  i.8e  .51  45% 


WOULD  SAVE  $2,000,000,000 
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FOREIGN  AND  DOMESTIC  PRICES 
AND  MACHI 


Articles  Price" 

Shingling  Hatchets,  Col- 
lins,   No.    2. 4.27  doz. 

Turpentine  Axe  Handles, 

5  lb 8.10  doz. 

Hoes  Bright,  Collins  No. 

4    5- 17  doz. 

Grub    Hoes,    oval   eye...        7.65  doz. 

Butler  Hand  Carts,  side 
board    8.00  ea. 

Land   Rollers  7  ft.  steel.      18.67  ea. 

Noyes   Harvester  Whips, 

12    ft 2.85  doz. 

Farmers'     Cart    Sprayer, 

Deming    30.00  ea. 

Deming      Cistern      Pump 

No.    120 1.23  ea. 

Remington  Repeating 

Shot    Gun — Standard.  .      15.88  ea. 

Remington  Rifle,  Peer- 
less 22 23.64  ea. 

Union  Rim  Fire  Car- 
tridges, long,  rifle  No. 
22    1.84  per    M. 


OF  FARMING  IMPLEMENTS 

NERY 

Excess 
Charged 
to  Ameri- 
can Con- 

Ameri- 
can 
Price 

sumers 
Cost  of 
"Protection" 
Amount 

Protec- 
tion's 
Duty 

4-75 

.48 

45% 

9.00 

.90 

45% 

5-75 
8.50 

.58 
.85 

45% 
45% 

9.60 
22.40 

1.60 
3-73 

35% 
45% 

3-99 

1. 14 

45% 

37-50 

7-50 

45% 

1.58 

•  35 

45% 

19.25 

3-37 

35% 

28.65 

5.01 

35% 

•51 


30% 


EVERY     CLASS     IN     THE     COUNTRY     MULCTED     BY 
AMERICAN    MANUFACTURERS 

Protection's  injustice  to  "protected"  Americans  affects 
every  class  in  the  country,  because  all  Americans  buy  "pro- 
tected" products.  Among  the  classes  who  pay  more  for 
goods  here  than  is  charged  by  protected  manufacturers  are 
mechanics,  day  laborers,  housewives,  physicians,  business 
men — including  real  estate  agents,  lawyers,  canvassers,  in- 
surance men,  editors,  bankers  and  brokers — farmers,  bar- 
bers, bootblacks,  plumbers  and  horseshoers. 


HANDS  ACROSS  THE  LINE 

From  the  Houston   (Texas)   Chronicle. 

BY  nominating  Woodrow  Wilson,  a  progressive  Democrat  and  a  man 
born  and  reared  south  of  Mason  and  Dixon's  line,  the  Democratic 
Party  has  afforded  the  voters  of  the  United  States  a  chance  to  wipe 
out  the  last  vestige  of  sectional  feeling  and  proclaim  to  the  whole  world 
that  the  States  are  once  more  and  forever  reunited  in  bonds  of  brother- 
hood. 

Virginia  cradled  him,  Georgia  and  South  Carolina  mothered  his  boy- 
hood, New  Jersey  made  him  governor  and  afforded  him  opportunity  to 
reveal  his  ability  as  a  progressive  statesman,  Wisconsin  and  Texas  joined 
hands  with  States  east  and  west,  north  and  south,  to  give  him  the 
nomination  to  the  Presidency.  The  nation  will  place  him  in  the  White 
House,  and  will  back  up  his  hands  while  he  wages  war  against  monopolies 
buiit   on  special   governmental   privileges. 

The  issues  of  1912  are  economic  and  social.  They  menace  the  stability 
of  the  national  fabric,  the  preservation  of  the  Democratic  principle  of 
political  and  industrial  equality  under  a  government  of  free  and  sovereign 
citizens. 

Better  than  any  other  leader  in  either  of  the  old  parties,  Woodrow 
Wilson — scholar,  historian,  student  of  government  and  masterful  con- 
structive executive — understands  the  vital  need  for  enlargement  of  popular 
control  of  the  people's  governments,  and  for  a  more  equitable  distribution 
of  the  fruits  of  labor  between  the  employing  and  the  employed  classes. 
He  has  demonstrated  better  than  any  other  man  in  his  party  his  grasp  of 
these  the  fundamental  issues  of  our  time. 

He  will  come  to  the  Presidency  in  his  fifty-seventh  year,  in  the  prime 
of  his  physical  and  intellectual  vigor.  He  will  front  tasks  vaster,  of  more 
vital  importance  to  the  welfare  of  this  people  and  the  world,  than  any 
other  president  since  Abraham   Lincoln. 

His  nomination,  under  the  circumstances,  was  inevitable.  His  elec- 
tion is  as  certain  as  anything  human  can  be.  The  Republican  Party  is 
split  into  factions,  Taft  leading  the  forlorn  hope  of  the  stand-patters, 
Roosevelt  heading  the  insurrectos  who  have  run  off  the  reservation. 
Neither   can  muster  votes  enough   to  beat  the   Democratic   nominee. 

Woodrow  Wilson  represents  the  best  hope  of  the  progressives  of  all 
parties,  as  distinguished  from  the  ultra  radicals.  He  belongs  to  both 
South  and  North,  as  did  Lincoln,  who  was  born  in  Kentucky  and  reared 
in  Illinois.  His  election  will  signalize  the  passing  of  an  era  and  the 
beginning   a   new  one. 


TAFT'S  TARIFF  HARA-KIRI 


(From    Editorial   in   "New   York   American,"   August  9,    1911.) 


PRESIDENT  TAFT  yesterday  vetoed  the  Wool  bill  pre- 
sented   to    him    by    a    sweeping   majority  from  both 
houses  of  the  Sixty-second  Congress. 

On  August  18  of  the  year  behind  us  the  President,  clearly 
stating  that  the  present  duties  on  wool  and  woolen  goods 
were  in  many  instances  prohibitive,  and  in  most  cases  too 
high,  sent  to  Congress,  nevertheless,  his  veto  of  the  first 
Woolen  bill  passed  overwhelmingly  by  the  Sixty-second 
Congress.  In  the  message  transmitting  that  veto  Mr.  Taft 
based  his  veto  upon  the  ground  that  no  tariff  bill  should  be 
prepared  or  passed  without  waiting  to  hear  the  report  of  the 
supposed  expert  Tariff  Board  which  Congress  had  author- 
ized him  to  appoint.  These  were  the  President's  words: 
"I  have  reviewed  the  movement  for  the  establishment  of 
a  tariff  commission  or  board  in  order  to  show  that  the  real 
advance  and  reform  in  tariff  making  are  to  be  found  in  the 
acquiring  of  accurate  and  impartial  information  as  to  the 
effect  of  the  proposed  tariff  changes  under  each  schedule 
before  they  are  adopted,  and,  further,  to  show  that  if  delay 
in  the  passage  of  a  bill  to  amend  Schedule  K  can  be  had 
until  December,  Congress  will  then  be  in  possession  of  a  full 
and  satisfactory  report  upon  the  whole  schedule." 

So  the  President  vetoed  the  Wool  bill  on  August  18, 
191 1.  The  country  protested  and  the  people  were  indignant, 
but  the  President  was  determined  to  wait  for  his  Tariff 
Board. 

Since  that  veto  the  Tariff  Board  has  submitted  two  re- 
ports, one  in  December  and  one  in  March,  giving  all  the 
information  and  advice  that  it  could  be  expected  to  give, 
and  in  nearly  all  cases  reports  "THE  MAJORITY  OF 
RATES  OF  DUTY  ON  WOOL  AND  WOOLEN  GOODS 
AS  PROHIBITORY,  AND  CONDEMNS  THE  SYSTEM 
OF  LEVYING  THEM."  It  made  plain  that  the  Presi- 
dent's veto  GAVE  THE  MANUFACTURERS  TWELVE 
MONTHS'  GRACE  TO  OPERATE  UNDER  THIS  UN- 
JUST LAW.  It  recommends  no  rates  and  pleads  its 
"INABILITY    TO    MAKE    RATES    OR    SCHEDULES." 

Now  then:  With  this  much-vaunted  and  long-expected 
report  of  Taft's  Tariff  Board  fully  in  hand,  and  with  the  ex- 
perience of  a  long  consideration  and  debate  behind  them, 
the  Senate  and  House  of  Representatives  prepare  and  send 
to  the  President  a  thoroughly  moderate  and  judicious  bill  re- 
vising Schedule  K. 

AND  TAFT  VETOES  IT! 

Woodrow  Wilson,  in  his  speech  of  acceptance,  aptly  epit- 
omizes the  Taft  spirit  in  this  single  paragraph: 

The  tariff  question,  as  dealt  with  in  our  time  at  any  rate, 
has  not  been  business.  It  has  been  politics.  Tariff  sched- 
ules have  been  made  up  for  the  purpose  of  keeping  as  large 
a  number  as  possible  of  the  rich  and  influential  manufac- 
turers of  the  country  in  a  good  humor  with  the  Republican 
party,   which  desires  their  constant  financial   support. 

If  President  Taft  had  not  already  committed  hara-kiri  a 
dozen  times  this  latest  veto  might  well  be  described  as  polit- 
ical suicide. 
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BOOK  AND  PAPER  SCHEDULE 


How   the    Paper   Trust   Was    Favored    in  the 
Payne-Aldrich  Tariff  Act. 


A  RAISE  of  10.02  per  cent,  was  made  in  Schedule  M  by 
the  Payne-Aldrich  tariff  law.  There  were  a  few  de- 
creases and  increases,  but  for  the  most  part  the  items  were 
left  unchanged. 

The  principal  contest  was  over  the  wood  pulp  and  print 
paper  paragraphs.  The  newspaper  publishers  presented 
strong  memorials  to  congress  showing  how  the  old  tariff 
law  had  permitted  the  print  paper  mills  to  go  into  a  big 
trust,  which  had  boosted  the  price  of  paper  used  for  the 
ordinary  publications  to  extravagant  heights.  They  suc- 
ceeded in  getting  a  congressional  committee  appointed,  and 
a  very  thorough  investigation  followed.  The  testimony 
taken  was  printed  in  a  number  of  large  volumes,  and  went 
into  every  phase  of  the  industry.  The  newspaper  publishers 
proved  their  case,  but  were  unable  to  get  all  that  they  de- 
manded and  believed  they  were  entitled  to.  The  report  of 
the  committee  distinctly  favored  their  side  of  the  con- 
troversy, however,  and  when  it  came  to  making  the  new 
tariff  schedule  the  duty  on  print  paper  was  reduced  from  $6 
a  ton  to  $2  a  ton.  This  committee's  action,  notwithstanding 
that  the  investigation  was  more  thorough  than  any  tariff 
commission's  could  be,  because  it  was  equipped  with  com- 
plete power  to  get  what  it  desired,  was  discarded  and  dis- 
regarded, and  the  rate  fixed  at  $3.75  a  ton.  This  was  clearly 
a  compromise,  an  effort  to  give  some  reduction  to  the  pub- 
lishers and  at  the  same  time  protect  the  trust.  That  it 
did  protect  the  trust  and  that  the  reduction  was  not  sufficient 
to  affect  the  price  of  paper — being  merely  a  removal  of  some 
of  the  excess,  while  still  leaving  control  of  the  price  with  the 
trust — it  is  but  necessary  to  show  that  the  price  of  paper, 
print  and  book,  has  been  slowly  mounting,  a  10  per  cent, 
increase  coming  within  the  last  sixty  days. 

REPUBLICANS  TAX  INTELLIGENCE 

A  tax  on  paper  is  a  tax  on  intelligence,  a  proposition 
that  need  only  to  be  stated  to  carry  all  the  weight  needed. 
The  paper  bills  of  the  newspapers  and  the  magazines  have 
increased  so  that  it  has  been  necessary  for  publishers  to 
curtail  the  number  of  pages  printed,  and  where  competition 
has  permitted  it  to  increase  the  subscription  prices  of  week- 
lies, especially. 

There  are  forty-seven  items  only  in  Schedule  M.  Of 
these  eight  were  reduced,  ten  were  increased  and  twenty- 
nine  were  left  unchanged.  The  decreases  represent  a  saving 
of  $98,417  in  duties  on  imports  valued  at  $2,061,907.  The 
increases  represent  an  additional  duty  of  $1,522,000  on  im- 
ports of  $4,523,000.  The  remaining  items  upon  which  there 
were  no  changes  represent  duties  of  $2,716,000  on  imports 
valued  at  $13,418,000. 

One  of  the  heavy  increases  was  on  surface-coated  papers, 
the  kind  one  sees  upon  shoe-boxes  and  the  like.     The  evi- 
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dence  before  the  committee  that  moulded  the  bill  was  that 
the  tariff  had  excluded  all  foreign-made  surface-coated  pa- 
pers from  the  American  market,  and  that  the  home  manu- 
facturer had  complete  control.  Increases  were  also  made 
in  the  duties  on  post-cards  and  cigar  labels.  On  cigar 
labels  there  was  really  no  excuse,  since  the  lithographers 
of  this  country,  as  shown  by  evidence  presented,  have  a 
monopoly  of  the  business.  They  asked  for  higher  duties 
and  got  them. 

THE  TRAIL  OF  THE  SERPENT 

An  effort  was  made  to  secure  a  reduction  in  the  tariff  on 
the  glazed  paper  that  butchers  and  grocers  use  to  protect 
their  products  from  uncleanliness.  The  committee  voted  to 
allow  it  to  remain  at  from  20  to  30  per  cent. 

A  decrease  of  from  22  per  cent,  to  19  per  cent,  was 
ordered  on  children's  lithographed  books.  Prior  to  the 
McKinley  law  nobody  ever  thought  of  laying  this  tax  on  the 
boys  and  girls  who  find  pleasure  in  highly-colored  pictures 
in  books  between  board  covers,  but  Mr.  Dingley  and  Messrs. 
Payne  and  Aldrich  determined  also  that  they  should  not 
escape. 

Duties  were  increased  on  plain  writing,  letter,  note, 
drawing,  ledger,  bond,  record,  tablet  and  typewriter  paper, 
from  26  to  39  per  cent.;  while  on  the  ruled,  bordered,  em- 
bossed and  decorated  paper  the  increase  was  from  27  to  36 
per  cent.  Of  the  millions  spent  each  year  for  these  kinds 
of  papers  less  than  $15,000  is  imported,  proof  of  the  pro- 
hibitive character  of  the  old  tariff.  The  control  of  this 
business  is  in  the  hands  of  a  few  companies. 

Playing  cards,  which  Mr.  Payne  designates  as  luxuries, 
carry  a  tariff  of  but  138.98  per  cent.  Some  persons  wonder 
why  there  is  a  trust  in  this  line. 


HOW   A    PROTECTIVE   TARIFF    RESTRICTS    INDUSTRY 

A  GREAT  many  American  manufacturers  have  been  of 
the  opinion  in  recent  years,  since  the  infant  industry 
stage  v/as  passed,  that  a  considerable  lowering  of  the  tariff 
wall  would  be  of  great  benefit  to  them,  since  it  would  per- 
mit them  to  become  active  competitors  in  the  markets  of 
the   world. 

England  is  taking  the  greater  part  of  our  cotton,  making 
it  up  into  cloth  and  selling  to  South  and  Central  America  a 
dollar's  worth  where  we  sell  a  cent's  worth.  Out  of  the  one 
hundred  and  thirty  million  spindles  in  the  world  we  have 
but  twenty-five  millions,  while  England  alone  has  more  than 
twice  that  many.  Of  the  output  of  our  spindles,  as  shown 
by  the  U.  S.  Government  census  report  of  1905,  less  than 
10  per  cent,  was  sent  to  neutral  markets  or  exported.  The 
true  American  policy  would  dictate  that  most  of  our  raw 
cotton  should  be  made  into  goods  at  home,  but  there  is  a 
cause.     One  reason  is  that  the  equipment  costs  more. 

If  $500,000  is  invested  in  a  cotton  mill  in  England 
it  would  cost  to  duplicate  it  in  this  country,  because  of 
the  tariff  on  the  materials  in  the  building  and  the  machinery 
with  which  it  is  fitted,  in  the  neighborhood  of  $775,000.  The 
tariff  also  increases  the  operating  cost  of  the  American 
factory. 


FOR  A   MERCHANT  MARINE 


Democratic    Party    Demands    That    American 
Ships  Carry  American  Goods  to  Ports 
of  All  the  World 


RESTORE  OUR  MERCHANT  MARINE 

(From  Woodrow  Wilson's  speech  accepting  the  Democratic 
nomination.) 

The  question  of  a  merchant  marine  turns  back 
to  the  tariff  again,  to  which  all  roads  seem  to  lead, 
and  to  our  registry  laws,  which,  if  coupled  with  the 
tariff,  might  almost  be  supposed  to  have  been  in- 
tended to  take  the  American  flag  off  the  seas. 
Bounties  are  not  necessary,  if  you  will  but  undo 
some  of  the  things  that  have  been  done.  Without 
a  great  merchant  marine  we  cannot  take  our  rightful 
place  in  the  commerce  of  the  world.  *  *  *  Our 
industries  have  expanded  to  such  a  point  that  they 
will  burst  their  jackets,  if  they  cannot  find  a  free 
outlet  to  the  markets  of  the  world;  and  they  cannot 
find  such  an  outlet  unless  they  be  given  ships  of 
their  own  to  carry  their  goods, — ships  that  will  go 
the  routes  they  want  them  to  go, — and  prefer  the 
interests  of  America  in  their  sailing  orders  and 
their  equipment.  Our  domestic  markets  no  longer 
suffice.  We  need  foreign  markets.  That  is  another 
force  that  is  going  to  break  the  tariff  down.  The 
tariff  was  once  a  bulwark;  now  it  is  a  dam.  For 
trade  is  reciprocal;  we  cannot  sell  unless  we  also 
buy. 


rHE  Democratic  National  Platform  of  1884  contains  the 
following   declaration  on   the   subject   of  the   American 
Merchant    Marine: 

"UNDER  A  LONG  PERIOD  OF  DEMOCRATIC  RULE  AND  POLICY 
)UR  MERCHANT  MARINE  WAS  FAST  OVERTAKING,  AND  ON  THE 
»OINT  OF  OUTSTRIPPING,  THAT  OF  GREAT  BRITAIN.  UNDER  TWEN- 
rY  YEARS  OF  REPUBLICAN  RULE  AND  POLICY  OUR  COMMERCE 
IAS  BEEN  LEFT  TO  BRITISH  BOTTOMS,  AND  THE  AMERICAN  FLAG 
IAS  ALMOST  BEEN  SWEPT  OFF  THE  HIGH  SEAS.  INSTEAD  OF  THE 
REPUBLICAN  PARTY'S  BRITISH  POLICY,  WE  DEMAND  FOR  THE 
>EOPLE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES  AN  AMERICAN  POLICY.  UNDER 
)EMOCRATIC  RULE  AND  POLICY  OUR  MERCHANTS  AND  SAILORS, 
-LYING  THE  STARS  AND  STRIPES  IN  EVERY  PORT,  SUCCESSFULLY 
SEARCHED  OUT  A  MARKET  FOR  THE  VARIED  PRODUCTS  OF 
AMERICAN   INDUSTRY." 

At  the  beginning  of  the  civil  war  the  American  people 
>wned  2,500,000  tons  of  ships  engaged  in  the  foreign  trade, 
—at  the  close  of  that  great  struggle,  our  registered  tonnage 
lad  declined  to  1,000,000  tons. 

The  downward  tendency  was  checked  for  a  while  with 
evival  of  business  after  the  war.  The  decrease  began  again 
n  1880,  and  continued  with  occasional  interruptions  until 
:8g8,  when  our  vessels  in  the  foreign  trade  had  a  total  ton- 
lage  of  less  than  three-quarters  of  a  million.     At  the  pres- 
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ent  time  our  deep-sea  merchant-fleet  measures  barely  a 
million  tons.  As  late  as  1870  only  three  per  cent,  of  the 
tonnage  annually  constructed  in  the  United  States  consisted 
of  iron  vessels.  At  that  time  eighty-two  per  cent,  of  the 
new  vessels  built  in  England  were  built  of  iron.  The  effect 
of  the  civil  war  on  the  Merchant  Marine  was  disastrous. 
After  the  civil  war  Congress  gave  the  manufacturers  liberal 
protection  by  continuing  the  war  tariffs.  While  reserving 
to  American  shipyards  the  monopoly  of  constructing  ves- 
sels for  registry  and  enrollment  under  the  American  flag, 
practically  nothing  was  done  to  aid  our  shipping  to  compete 
with  that  under  the  foreign  flag. 

PROTECTIVE  TARIFF  RESPONSIBLE 

Congress  refused  to  permit  the  return  to  our  flag  of  ves- 
sels that  had  been  sold  to  foreigners  during  the  civil  war. 
It  did  not  repeal  the  special  taxes  placed  on  our  shipping 
during  war  period  until  1868;  and  it  was  not  until  1872  that 
it  provided  that  materials  might  be  imported,  duty-free,  for 
use  in  construction  and  equipment  of  wooden  vessels.  The 
builders  of  steel  vessels  were  obliged  to  pay  duty  on  im- 
ported material  until  1890. 

As  the  prime  cause  of  the  slaughter  of  our  Merchant 
Marine  in  the  over-seas  trade,  we  may  lay  the  charge  to  the 
Protective  Tariff  system.  We  need  not  go  further  for  proof 
of  the  fact  than  to  quote  from  a  speech  delivered  in  the 
House  of  Representatives  by  the  Hon.  J.  Sloat  Fassett  of 
New  York  (a  Republican),  in  the  61st  Congress.  He  was 
advocating  subsidies  for  American  shipping  and  in  the  course 
of  a  very  eloquent  address,  said: 

"THIS  INDUSTRY  OF  CARRYING.  GOODS  UPON  THE  HIGH  SEAS 
IS  THE  ONE  AMERICAN  INDUSTRY  THAT  HAS  BEEN  SLAUGHTERED 
ON  THE  ALTAR  OF  PROTECTION.  1  HAVE  NO  QUALMS  IN  FACING 
IT.  I  AGREE  WITH  THE  GENTLEMAN  FROM  MISSISSIPPI  FOR  ONCE, 
AND  I  AGREE  WITH  THE  GENTLEMAN  FROM  MISSOURI  FOR  ONCE, 
THAT  THE  PROTECTIVE  TARIFF  HAS  SLAUGHTERED  OUR  AMER- 
ICAN MERCHANT  DEEP-SEA  MARINE.  WE  PROPOSE  NOW  BY 
MEANS  OF  THIS  BILL  TO  CHANGE  THE  SITUATION,  TO  BRING  IT 
UNDER   THE   AEGIS    OF    PROTECTION." 

The  Democratic  party  has  never  yet  given  its  sanction 
to  the  appropriation  out  of  the  National  Treasury  of  funds, 
subsidies  or  subventions  in  aid  of  the  American  Merchant 
Marine.  In  fact  the  declarations  of  the  party  have  been 
squarely  against  such  policy. 

The  platform  of  1904  contains  the  following  plank: 

"MERCHANT  MARINE" 

"WE  DENOUNCE  THE  SHIP-SUBSIDY  BILL  RECENTLY  PASSED 
BY  THE  UNITED  STATES  SENATE  AS  AN  INIQUITOUS  APPROPRIATION 
OF  PUBLIC  FUNDS  FOR  PRIVATE  PURPOSES  AND  A  WASTEFUL, 
ILLOGICAL,  AND  USELESS  ATTEMPT  TO  OVERCOME  BY  SUBSIDY 
THE  OBSTRUCTIONS  RAISED  BY  REPUBLICAN  LEGISLATION  TO  THE 
GROWTH  AND  DEVELOPMENT  OF  AMERICAN  COMMERCE  ON  THE 
SEA. 

'"WE  FAVOR  THE  UPBUILDING  OF  A  MERCHANT  MARINE  WITH- 
OUT NEW  OR  ADDITIONAL  BURDENS  UPON  THE  PEOPLE  AND 
WITHOUT  BOUNTIES  FROM  THE   PUBLIC  TREASURY." 

Instead  of  bounties,  subsidies  or  subventions  the  democ- 
racy favors  the  amendment  of  the  navigation  laws  so  as 
to  admit  foreign-built  ships  to  American  registry  for  the 
over-seas  trade.  In  justification  of  the  policy  we  point  to 
the  fact  that  we  have  only  a  few  ships  in  that  trade  under 
the  American  flag,  although  more  than  forty  years  have 
passed  since  the  civil  war  and  we  have  expended  more  than 
$25,000,000  under  the  Ocean  Mail  Act  of  1891,  in  ocean  mail- 
pay  to  American-built  ships  in  an  effort  to  aid  our  Ameri- 
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HARNESS  THE  MISSISSIPPI 

(From  Woodrow  Wilson's  speech  accepting  the  Democratic 
nomination.) 

With  regard  to  the  development  of  greater  and 
more  numerous  waterways  and  the  building  up  of 
a  merchant  marine,  we  must  follow  great  construct- 
ive lines  and  not  fall  back  upon  the  cheap  device 
of  bounties  and  subsidies.  In  the  case  of  the  Miss- 
issippi river,  that  great  central  artery  of  our  trade, 
it  is  plain  that  the  federal  government  must  build 
and  maintain  the  levees  and  keep  the  great  waters 
in  harness  for  the  general  use.  It  is  plain,  too,  that 
vast  sums  of  money  must  be  spent  to  develop  new 
waterways  where  trade  will  be  most  served  and 
transportation  most  readily  cheapened  by  them. 
Such  expenditures  are  no  largess  on  the  part  of  the 
government;   they   are  national   investments. 


can  ship-building  industries  and  to  secure  ships  under  the 
American  flag  for  our  over-seas  trade. 

The  representatives  of  our  American  ship-building  indus- 
tries, as  stated  before  the  House  Committee  on  the  Mer- 
chant Marine  and  the  Senate  Committee  on  Commerce,  have 
stated  time  and  again  that  it  costs  them  from  forty  to  fifty 
per  cent,  more  to  build  merchant  vessels  in  our  American 
shipyards  than  they  can  be  purchased  for  abroad.  So  long 
as  it  costs  forty  to  fifty  per  cent,  more  to  build  merchant 
ships  in  our  yards  than  they  can  be  purchased  for  abroad 
the  task  of  rehabilitating  our  merchant  marine  in  the  over- 
seas trade  will  be  hopeless  if  we  must  depend  upon  our  ship- 
yards to  build  the  ships.  They  have  utterly  failed  thus  far. 
Shall  we  wait  another  forty  years  with  prospects  no  more 
favorable  than  they  seem  to  be  to-day? 

AID  TO  AMERICAN  OWNERS 

To  overcome  in  part  this  obstacle  and  in  the  hope  that 
the  effect  will  be  beneficial  to  our  over-seas  commerce,  the 
Committee  on  the  Merchant  Marine  and  Fisheries,  at  the 
present  session  reported  to  the  House  of  Representatives  a 
bill  introduced  by  Mr.  Alexander  of  Missouri,  permitting 
American  citizens  to  purchase  ships  abroad  and  register 
them  under  the  American  flag  to  engage  in  the  foreign  com- 
merce and  giving  to  the  American  ship-builders  the  right  to 
import  the  material  for  use  in  the  construction,  repair  and 
equipment  of  ships  built  in  American  shipyards  without  the 
limitations  and  restrictions  now  imposed  by  our  tariff  laws. 
The  bill  was  vigorously  opposed  by  Mr.  Green  of  Massa- 
chusetts (for  a  long  time  Chairman  of  the  Committee  when 
the  Republicans  were  in  control  of  the  House),  and  Messrs. 
Humphrey  of  Washington,  Hinds  of  Maine  and  Parran  of 
Maryland,  who  joined  in  the  minority  report  thereon. 

It  should  be  the  subject  of  congratulation  to  the  democ- 
racy that  that  bill  in  all  its  essential  features  has  been  in- 
corporated in  the  Panama  Canal  Bill.  To  a  Democrat,  John 
Sharp  Williams,  of  Mississippi,  is  due  the  credit  for  offering 
an  amendment  to  the  Panama  Canal  Bill  in  the  Senate  pro- 
viding for  the  repeal  of  our  navigation  laws,  which  prohibits 
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American  registry  of  foreign-built  vessels  for  use  in  our 
foreign  trade.  The  conferees  on  the  Panama  Canal  Bill,  in 
perfecting  Senator  Williams'  amendment,  and  one  by  Sena- 
tor Gallinger,  agreed  to  the  Alexander  Bill  and  incorpo- 
rated it  in  their  report  and  their  report  has  been  agreed  to 
in  both  Houses  of  Congress  and  now  awaits  the  signature 
of  the  President  to  become  a  law. 

PROTECTION   FOR   SEAMEN 

The  democratic  platform  adopted  at  Baltimore  in  June 
last  also  makes  the  following  declaration: 

"WE  URGE  UPON  CONGRESS  THE  SPEEDY  ENACTMENT  OF 
LAWS  FOR  THE  GREATER  SECURITY  OF  LIFE  AND  PROPERTY 
AT  SEA;  AND  WE  FAVOR  THE  REPEAL  OF  ALL  LAWS,  AND 
THE  ABROGATION  OF  SO  MUCH  OF  OUR  TREATIES  WITH  OTHER 
NATIONS  AS  PROVIDE  FOR  THE  ARREST  AND  IMPRISONMENT  OF 
SEAMEN  CHARGED  WITH  VIOLATION  OF  THEIR  CONTRACT  OF 
SERVICE.  SUCH  LAWS  AND  TREATIES  ARE  UN-AMERICAN,  AND 
VIOLATE  THE  SPIRIT,  IF  NOT  THE  LETTER,  OF  THE  CON- 
STITUTION   OF    THE    UNITED    STATES." 

In  harmony  with  that  declaration  the  Committee  has  re- 
ported to  the  House  the  "Wilson's  Seamen's  Bill,"  the 
purpose  of  which  is  to  make  the  sea-faring  life  more  in- 
viting to  American  youths,  and  the  effect  will,  as  the  Com- 
mittee confidently  expect,  if  the  Wilson  Bill  is  enacted 
into  a  law,  to  equalize  the  seamen's  wages  in  American 
and  foreign  ports  and  remove  another  serious  obstacle  in 
the  way  of  restoring  our  over-seas  trade. 

The  only  opposition  to  this  bill  came  from  Republican 
members  of  the  Committee,  all  of  whom,  save  Stevens  of 
California,  and  Porter  of  Pennsylvania,  joined  in  the  minority 
report  thereon.  This  bill  was  urged  by  the  Seamen's  Union 
and  endorsed  by  the  American  Federation  of  Labor. 

The  Committee  also  reported  to  the  House  and  the 
House  has  passed  the  Hardy  Bill  relieving  masters  of  ves- 
sels from  standing  regular  watches  at  sea.  The  legislation 
was  petitioned  for  by  the  organization  of  masters,  mates 
and  pilots,  on  the  Atlantic  and  Pacific  coasts  and  the  bill 
meets  their  hearty  approval.  And  in  harmony  with  the 
declaration  of  the  platform  urging  greater  security  of  life 
and  property  at  sea,  a  bill  was  reported  from  the  Commit- 
tee and  has  passed  the  House  of  Representatives  requiring 
ocean-carrying  passenger  steamers  to  carry  enough  life- 
boats to  care  for  all  of  the  passengers  and  crew. 

This  legislation  was  inspired  by  that  greatest  of  trage- 
dies of  the  sea, — the  loss  of  the  Titanic,  and  if  enacted  in 
law  and  rigidly  enforced,  will  not  permit  any  ocean-going 
steamers  carrying  passengers,  whether  foreign  or  Ameri- 
can, to  leave  an  American  port  without  being  provided 
with  enough  life-saving  appliances,  including  lifeboats,  to 
provide  for  the  safety  of  the  passengers  and  crew. 

It  is  the  wish  of  every  patriotic  American  that  our 
over-seas  trade  shall  in  the  near  future  be  carried  in  Ameri- 
can-owned ships  and  under  the  American  flag,  and  the 
Democratic  party  is  pledged  to  hasten  that  day  so  far  as 
it  may  be  done  by  wise  and  wholesome  legislation. 


THE  SEIZURE  OF  PANAMA 


How  President  Roosevelt  Acquiesced  in  Grab- 
bing of  Isthmus  from  Colombia 
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THE         PANAMA        CANAL        AND         MARINE 
PRIMACY 

(From  Woodrow  Wilson's  speech  accepting  the  Democratic 
nomination.) 

The  very  fact  that  we  have  at  last  taken  the 
Panama  Canal  seriously  in  hand  and  are  vigorously 
pushing  it  towards  completion  is  eloquent  of  our  re- 
awakened interest  in  international  trade.  We  are 
not  building  the  canal  and  pouring  out  million  upon 
million  of  money  upon  its  construction  merely  to 
establish  a  water  connection  between  the  two  coasts 
of  the  continent,  important  and  desirable  as  that  may 
be,  particularly  from  the  point  of  view  of  naval 
defense.  It  is  meant  to  be  a  great  international  high- 
way. It  would  be  a  little  ridiculous  if  we  should 
build  it  and  then  have  no  ships  to  send  through  it. 
There  have  been  years  when  not  a  single  ton  of 
freight  passed  through  the  great  Suez  Canal  in  an 
American  bottom,  so  empty  are  the  seas  of  our 
ships  and  seamen.  V/e  must  mean  to  put  an  end 
to  that  kind  of  thing  or  we  would  not  be  cutting 
a  new  canal  at  our  very  doors  merely  for  the  use  of 
our  men-of-war.  We  shall  not  manage  the  revival 
by  the  mere  paltry  device  of  tolls.  We  must  build 
and  buy  ships  in  competition  with  the  world.  We 
can  do  it  if  we  will  give  ourselves  leave. 


(This  article  was  prepared  from  testimony  given  before 
the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs  of  the  present  Democratic 
House  of  Representatives.) 

OUR  acquisition  of  the  Panama  Canal  Zone  has  been  a 
scandal  since  the  day  of  the  fake  "revolution"  of  Nov.  3, 
1903,  by  which  the  Republic  of  Panama  was  established  in 
order  that  the  United  States  might  buy  direct  from  a  make- 
believe  sovereignty  the  desired  right  to  construct  the  canal. 
The  "revolution"  was  fomented  in  Washington  and  Wall 
Street,  and  was  made  possible  only  by  the  armed  interven- 
tion, previously  arranged  for,  of  the  United  States  Navy, 
whose  Commander-in-Chief  was  then  Theodore  Roosevelt. 
This  act  has  been  popularly  justified  because  of  the 
official  representations  that  "Colombia  was  attempting  to 
blackmail  the  United  States."  Thousands  of  Americans  have 
accepted  for  fact  this  version  of  the  cause  of  the  Panama 
"revolution";  but  when  thej'  realize  that  this  explanation 
is  based  upon  a  fabric  of  deceit  concealing  the  blackest 
chapter  in  the  history  of  our  foreign  relations,  will  they  not 
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then  join  the  great  body  of  public-spirited  and  patriotic 
Americans  who  demand  that  this  stain  shall  be  wiped  from 
our  country's  record  by  acknowledgment  of  the  facts,  and 
by  reparation  to  the  weaker  nation  whom  we  despoiled? 

Colombia  did  not  attempt  to  "hold  up  the  United  States." 
Since  Theodore  Roosevelt  instituted  his  celebrated — or 
notorious — suits  for  lese  majesty  against  the  New  York 
World  and  the  Indianapolis  News  for  questioning  the  honesty 
of  the  Panama  transaction,  ample  testimony  has  been  pre- 
sented to  the  Foreign  Relations  Committee  of  the  House  of 
Representatives  to  prove  that  the  accusation  against  the 
good  faith  of  Colombia  was  not  true.  It  was  shown  by  a 
resurrected  brief  of  William  Nelson  Cromwell,  chief  lobbyist 
of  the  French  Panama  Canal  Company,  that  such  misrepre- 
sentations were  systematically  disseminated  to  the  end  that 
the  American  people  would  justify  the  seizure  of  the  Isthmus 
on  the  ground  that  we  could  not  get  the  Canal  Zone  in  any 
other   way. 

BAD  FAITH  WITH  COLOMBIA 

Colombia  did  not  demand,  nor  was  it  ever  officially  sug- 
gested in  Colombia  that  she  should  demand,  one  cent  above 
her  stipulated  price  of  $10,000,000  from  the  Government  of 
the  United  States.  The  rights  and  property  of  the  bankrupt 
French  Canal  Company  on  the  Isthmus  could  not  be  trans- 
ferred to  another  company,  nor  to  the  United  States  Govern- 
ment, without  Colombia's  permission.  The  concessions  had 
been  extended  through  doubtful  methods  to  accommodate 
the  French  Company,  which  had  proved  to  be  a  stock-job- 
bing concern,  operating  in  the  worst  of  faith.  Again  and 
again  Colombia's  hopes  for  the  canal  had  been  deferred 
through  failures  of  this  French  Company;  and  Colombia's 
legal,  if  not  as  well  as  her  moral  right,  was  to  exact  terms 
from  its  own  concessionaire,  the  French  Canal  Company,  for 
the  privilege  of  transferring  the  canal  and  railroad  conces- 
sions to  the  United  States.  This,  and  this  alone,  was  what 
Colombia  was  prepared  to  do;  and  this  is  the  sole  basis  for 
the  accusation  of  attempted  blackmail. 

HOW  IT  WAS  DONE 

Cromwell,  lawyer  for  the  French  Company,  boasted  in 
his  brief  that  he  foresaw  that  this  would  be  the  decision  of 
the  Colombian  Government,  and  that  he  took  steps  to  fore- 
stall it  by  inducing  the  Colombian  minister  to  Washington, 
Senor  Herran,  to  accept  amendments  to  the  then  pending 
Hay-Herran  Treaty  stipulating  that  Colombia  thereby  con- 
sented to  the  transfer  of  the  concessions.  Cromwell  further 
boasted  in  his  brief  that  he  wrote  the  drafts  of  the  Hay- 
Herran  and  all  the  other  proposed  treaties  for  the  Colombian 
diplomats,  over  whom  he  claimed  to  exercise  a  wonderful 
influence,  and  that  in  turn  he  acted  for  the  American  Secre- 
tary of  State  in  amending  each  treaty,  while  at  the  same  time 
he  was  serving  for  pay  a  third  master,  the  French  Canal 
Company. 

Cromwell,  in  his  brief,  asserted  that  he  lobbied  this  treaty 
through  the  Senate  by  writing  Senator  Hanna's  report 
favoring  the  Panama  instead  of  the  Nicaragua  canal  route, 
and  that  he  then  induced  President  Roosevelt  to  send  the 
ultimatum  of  June  9,  1903,  to  the  Colombian  Government. 
In  effect,  this  ultimatum  demanded  that  Colombia  should 
ratify    the   treaty   immediately,   and   WITHOUT   AMEND- 
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MENT,    or    "consequences   might   ensue   which    every    good 
friend  of  Colombia  would  have  reason  to  regret." 

T.   R.  A  BRAGGART  STILL 

This  bullying,  insulting  diplomatic  note  is  the  seed  from 
which  sprung  the  Republic  of  Panama.  Within  a  week  of 
the  dispatching  of  this  note  in  June,  1903,  military  spies  were 
posted  off  from  Washington  to  the  northern  coast  of  Colom- 
bia later  to  appear  in  Panama  and  make  detailed  plans  for 
military  operations.  These  plans  were  laid  before  Presi- 
dent Roosevelt  in  the  White  House  by  the  American  military 
officers  only  a  fortnight  before  the  outbreak  of  the  so-called 
"revolution."  And  these  plans  were  utilized  in  preventing, 
by  armed  force,  the  landing  of  Colombian  troops  in  Panama 
to  suppress  the  "spontaneous  uprising"  which  had  been 
planned  by  not  more  than  a  score  of  conspirators,  and  which 
was  executed  by  bribing  a  few  Colombian  soldiers  in  the 
garrison  to  turn  traitors. 

The  Cromwell-Roosevelt  ultimatum  aroused  the  anger  of 
every  member  of  the  Colombian  Congress.  No  such  insult 
ever  would  have  been  sent  to  a  world-power;  none  such  as 
that  would  have  been  sent  even  to  the  weakest  Latin-Amer- 
ican Republic  had  the  then-President  of  the  United  States 
been  serving  the  best  interests  of  the  American  people.  As 
it  was,  Theodore  Roosevelt  was  playing  catspaw  for  Crom- 
well, the  lobbyist  of  the  French  Canal  Company,  and  for 
Cromwell's  clients,  the  speculators  and  others  who  owned 
the  securities  of  the  French  company.  If,  as  proposed,  Colom- 
bia succeeded  in  exacting  a  transfer  fee  of  $10,000,000  from 
the  French  company  for  the  privilege  of  selling  its  rights 
and  property  to  the  United  States,  it  meant  $10,000,000  less 
for  the  holders  of  the  canal  stocks  and  bonds. 

The  identity  of  the  holders  of  these  canal  securities  has 
never  been  completely  revealed.  President  Roosevelt,  when 
he  instituted  libel  suits  against  the  papers  for  publishing 
disagreeable  stories  about  this  scandal,  declared  that  no 
Americans  profited  through  the  deal;  but  the  New  York 
World,  after  the  libel  suits  had  been  thrown  out  of  court, 
printed  facsimiles  of  documents  which  proved  that  the  late 
Edward  H.  Harriman,  client  of  Cromwell  and  adviser  of 
Roosevelt,  was  among  those  who  reaped  rich  harvest  through 
the  Panama  Canal  speculation. 

ARBITRARY  ACTION 

Instead  of  obeying  the  American  ultimatum  and  ratifying 
the  treaty  without  amendment,  the  Colombian  Congress  ex- 
ercised the  prerogative  of  every  sovereign  nation  and  pro- 
posed changes  it  deemed  necessary  to  protect  the  interests  of 
its  own  people.  The  most  objectionable  one,  according  to 
the  correspondence  of  the  American  State  Department,  was 
the  amendment  in  which  Colombia  proposed  arrangements 
for  the  French  Canal  Company  to  surrender  part  of  the  $40,- 
000,000  it  was  to  receive  from  the  United  States.  Colombia 
also  was  confronted  with  the  obstacle  of  a  constitution. 
Certain  Colombian  statesmen  believed  a  constitution  had 
to  be  amended  in  an  orderly  way — not  set  aside  by  execu- 
tive order.  They  proposed  to  amend  the  constitution  and  to 
reopen  negotiations  immediately  for  a  satisfactory  canal 
treaty. 

The  American  Minister  to  Colombia  cabled  the  State  De- 
partment that  the  right  to  dig  the  canal  could  be   secured 
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within  a  year,  and  "without  a  revolution";  but  this  advice 
meant  nothing  to  the  impetuous  Roosevelt.  The  conspiracy 
to  dismember  Colombia  had  progressed  too  far.  The  Colom- 
bian Congress  adjourned  at  the  end  of  October,  1903,  with  its 
proposal  to  reopen  negotiations  at  once.  But  already  Dr. 
Amador,  the  Panamanian  selected  to  further  the  "insurrec- 
tion," had  been  to  Cromwell's  New  York  office,  and  to 
Washington;  he  had  been  assured  of  money  and  armed  in- 
tervention, and  of  prompt  recognition  of  the  nation  about 
to  be  born.  Amador  was  on  his  way  back  to  Panama  from 
New  York  with  the  flag  of  the  proposed  Republic  concealed 
around  his  waist,  and  the  plans  were  all  cut  and  dried  to 
dismember  this  friendly  neighbor,  Colombia,  when  her  Con- 
gress adjourned,  feeling  secure  in  the  good  faith  of  the  peo- 
ple of  and  Government  of  the  United  States.  They  believed 
a  treaty  was  a  treaty,  that  the  United  States  would  live  up  to 
its  obligation,  contracted  in  1846,  to  maintain  the  sovereignty 
of  the  Republic  of  Colombia  over  the  Isthmus  of  Panama. 
We  made  this  bargain  when  our  argonauts  sought  right  of 
transit  over  the  Isthmus  on  their  way  to  the  gold  coast;  that 
bargain  is  still  in  full  force;  that  Treaty  of  1846  has  never 
been  abrogated,  although  broken  and  dishonored  by  Repub- 
lican administrations  since  1903. 

HOW  THE  COLONEL  DID  IT 

This  is  only  a  skeleton  story  of  how  Theodore  Roose- 
velt, as  he  has  publicly  boasted,  "took  Panama  and  let  Con- 
gress debate."  It  is  intended  to  show  mainly  the  one  vital 
fact — that  we  could  have  had  the  Panama  Canal  Zone  from 
its  rightful  owners,  at  our  own  agreed  price,  and  within 
reasonable  time,  had  not  the  armed  force  of  the  United 
States  been  misused  for  the  purpose  of  dismembering  a 
defenceless  neighbor,  while  pulling  speculative  chestnuts 
out  of  the  financial  fire. 

By  that  act,  condoned,  and  even  defended,  by  three  suc- 
cessive Republican  administrations,  we  lost  the  good  will 
and  friendship  of  all  the  Latin-Americans.  In  every  country 
to  the  South  of  us  we  are  distrusted,  feared,  hated.  They  call 
us  the  "Great  Pig  of  the  North."  They  sneer  at  our  preten- 
sions, mock  our  claims  to  honesty,  deride  our  citizens  and 
discriminate  against  them.  They  send  their  fast-building 
commerce  to  Europe,  while  we,  paying  the  freight  of  the 
future  in  the  digging  of  a  canal  for  the  world's  benefit,  must 
suffer  cumulative  penalties  for  this  act  of  international  bad 
faith. 

Posing  as  promoters  of  international  arbitration,  we, 
through  a  Republican  Administration,  have  refused  repeat- 
edly to  arbitrate  the  claim  of  Colombia  for  damages  for  our 
violation  of  the  Treaty  of  1846  and  for  our  acts  of  hostility 
in  intervening  against  the  sovereignty  we  were  pledged  by 
treaty  to  protect. 

Republican  Secretaries  of  State  have  visited  our  southern 
neighbors  vainly  endeavoring  to  repair  the  damage  without 
removing  the  cause.  It  is  the  sentiment  of  all  Latin-Amer- 
ica that  so  long  as  the  wrong  of  Panama  remains  unrighted, 
our  $350,000,000  canal  will  be  mainly  for  the  benefit  of 
Europe. 
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La  Follette's    Magazine   Gives    Pointed    Facts 
Concerning  Third  Term  Ambition 

(From  La  Follette's  Magazine,  August  io,  1912.) 

IF  MR.  ROOSEVELT  had  labored  for  the  last  ten  or  fif- 
teen years  on  the  problem  of  destroying  the  power  of 
the  political  machine — if  the  plan  of  nominating  all  candi- 
dates for  office  by  direct  vote  of  the  people  had  been  worked 
into  his  convictions,  as  it  has  into  his  speech,  he  would  better 
understand  the  philosophy  and  evolution  of  primary  elec- 
tions; he  would  know  that  they  were  the  basis  of  a  new 
political  order.  In  his  pre-convention  campaign,  he  would 
hardly  have  presumed  to  treat  the  primary  principle  as 
though  it  were  an  original  proposition  especially  designed  to 
forward  his  campaign  for  a  third  term;  nor  would  he,  after 
failing  to  be  nominated  at  the  Convention,  now  be  seeking 
to  build  a  third  party  on  the  rotten  foundation  of  boss  and 
machine  rule. 

T.   R.   USING  "BOSS"   METHODS 

The  primary  object  of  abolishing  the  caucus  and  conven- 
tion system  and  substituting  direct  elections,  was  to  take 
away  from  the  political  machine  the  power  it  wielded 
through  the  office-holding  hierarchy,  by  which  the  national 
bosses  controlled  state  bosses  who,  in  turn,  controlled  local 
bosses.  The  bosses  named  the  candidates  from  President 
to  coroner,  the  corporations  furnished  the  money,  the  na- 
tional, state,  and  local  government  was  almost  completely 
subverted  to  special  interests  before  the  American  people 
awoke  to  the  dangers  that  threatened  their  institutions. 

The  last  thing  to  be  tolerated  of  a  new  political  party, 
professing  to  stand  for  progress,  is  to  hark  back  to  boss  and 
machine  rule  through  threats  and  coercion  of  candidates  for 
office.  And  yet,  Roosevelt  threatens  to  beat  senators,  con- 
gressmen, governors,  sheriffs,  and  coroners  unless  they  de- 
clare for  him. 

MUST  DECLARE  FOR  ME,  SAYS  T.   R. 

Loyalty  to  progressive  principles  has  nothing  to  do  with 
the  matter.  In  Ohio,  Judge  E.  B.  Dillon  was  nominated  on 
the  Republican  ticket  for  Governor.  Dillon  was  enough  of 
a  progressive  to  be  acceptable  to  progressives  and  was  as- 
sured that  no  opposition  would  be  made  by  them  to  his 
candidacy.  Upon  this  understanding  he  accepted  the  nom- 
ination. But  Roosevelt  thereafter  demanded  that  Dillon  de- 
clare for  him  (Roosevelt)  or  face  the  opposition  of  a  sec- 
ond candidate.  Dillon  very  properly  refused  and,  unwilling 
to  take  the  chances  of  defeat,  withdrew  as  a  candidate. 
Governor  Deneen  of  Illinois  was  not  asked  by  Roosevelt's 
agent  how  he  would  stand  as  to  Lorimer's  successor, — a 
matter  of  grave  importance  to  the  whole  nation;  or  whether 
he  would  support  a  progressive  state  program.  The  Illinois 
congressmen  were  not  catechized  as  to  their  position  on  na- 
tional legislation.  But  they  are  plainly  given  to  understand, 
— and  some  of  them  are  the  most  pronounced  reactionaries 
in  public  life, — that  if  they  declare  for  Roosevelt  they  will 
be  aided,  or  at  least  will  not  be  opposed,  by  Roosevelt. 
That  is  the  meaning  of  the  telegram  which  each  one  re- 
ceived  from   Roosevelt's   managers    in    Illinois.     If    Cannon 
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and  McKinley,  frightened  at  the  sight  of  the  Big  Stick, 
should  promise  to  come  out  for  the  Roosevelt  party,  they 
would  have  no  progressive  opponents  in  their  districts.  On 
the  other  hand,  Hadley  of  Missouri,  and  Borah  of  Idaho, 
neither  of  whom  will  go  into  the  Roosevelt  party,  are  to  be 
punished  by  having  Roosevelt  tickets  put  up  against  them  in 
their  states. 

ROOSEVELT'S  QUALIFICATION  TEST 

"How  do  you  stand  on  ME?"  is  Roosevelt's  sole  test  of 
qualification  for  a  Progressive.  Imagine  a  Congress  elected 
on  this  basis.  Of  course,  it  would  be  reactionary.  Roose- 
velt is  not  concerned  about  a  progressive  Congress.  An 
Aldrich  Senate  and  a  Cannon  House  are  satisfactory  to 
him,  if  he  can  win  more  easily  with  that  kind  of  a  combina- 
tion. What  would  become  of  the  progressive  movement 
under  such  leadership?  And  yet,  it  is  exactly  the  plan 
Roosevelt  pursued  when  President.  It  is  the  Roosevelt 
way.  He  supported  Lodge  for  United  States  Senator  two 
years  ago,  and  Penrose  for  United  States  Senator  four 
years  ago.  He  has  always  played  this  kind  of  a  political 
game. 

It  is  characteristic  of  Roosevelt  that  while  he  seizes  upon 
issues  that  make  good  propaganda  and  gives  them  publicity, 
he  has  not  the  patience  nor  stability  nor  depth  of  conviction 
to  prevent  his  sacrificing  essential  principles  and  permanent 
results  to  personal  considerations  and  temporary  advantage. 
It  was  this  that  made  his  administration  as  President,  al- 
though a  time  of  reform  agitation,  barren  of  constructive 
legislation  and  a  period  for  growth  of  evils  that  might  have 
been  avoided  under  wiser  leadership.  The  third  party  move- 
ment promises  to  illumine  this  inherent  weakness  of  Roose- 
velt as  has  no  other  phase  of  his  political  career.  He  com- 
pletely dominates  its  policy  and  the  real  significance  of  his 
tactics  is  revealed  as  it  could  not  be  in  the  more  complex 
political  situation  in  which  he  has  been  a  conspicuous  figure. 

A    CASE    IN    POINT 

Correspondence  between  Mr.  Roosevelt  and  Wallace 
Batchelder  of  Bethel,  Vermont,  printed  in  the  Rutland 
"Daily  Herald"  of  July  29,  is  illustrative  of  the  tactics  of 
Roosevelt.  Mr.  Batchelder  was  one  of  the  Roosevelt 
Rough  Riders  in  1898  and  an  ardent  Roosevelt  admirer.  In 
the  primary  campaign  he  actively  supported  Roosevelt  as 
the  progressive  candidate.  On  July  20,  Mr.  Batchelder  re- 
ceived the  following  telegram  from  the  former  President: 

New  York,  July  20,  1912. 
Wallace  Batchelder,  Bethel,  Vt. 

We  cannot  endorse  any  candidate  of  either  party  who  will 
not  support  Roosevelt  electors  in  the  coming  election.  I 
depend  on  you  for  your  support  in  this  matter. 

THEODORE  ROOSEVELT. 

Having  wired  Oyster  Bay  for  a  confirmation  of  this  tele- 
gram and  made  sure  it  was  authentic,  Batchelder  replied 
in  part,  as  follows: 

"I  supposed  that  I  was  fighting  for  the  real  rule  of  the 
people    and    against    bosses    and    bossism.     Your    telegram 

*  *  *  makes  it  plain  that  you  direct  me,  and  men  in  every 
state  that  we  must  not  vote  for  any  candidate  for  office, 
no  matter  how  honest,  able,  efficient,  or  progressive  he  may 
be,   unless  that  candidate  will   agree   to   pay   for  our  votes 

*  *  *  by   supporting   Roosevelt   electors.  *  *  *  With    grief, 
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"Money  is  at  the  bottom  of  all  misrepresenta- 
tions. Not  money  put  into  hands — not  bribes. 
That's  old-fashioned  and  crude.  But  it  is  accom- 
plished by  warning  men  that  if  they  do  not  do  as 
they  are  told  they  can't  get  money  for  their  busi- 
ness. If  they  do  not  do  as  they  are  told,  they  can't 
get  accommodations  at  the  bank.  The  man  who 
does  not  do  as  he  is  told  is  not  invited  to  places; 
he  becomes  not  only  a  political  but  a  social  out- 
cast."—WOOD  ROW    WILSON. 


the  depth  of  which  you  cannot  know,  I  have  decided,  after 
one  of  the  hardest  fights  I  have  ever  been  forced  to  put  up, 
that  I  cannot  longer  support  you  for  President  of  the  United 
States.  "WALLACE  BATCHELDER." 

There  never  was  a  more  reactionary  move  in  politics  or 
one  that  showed  less  regard  for  public  good,  than  the  Roose- 
velt policy  expressed  in  the  Batchelder  telegram,  which  he 
and  his  lieutenants  are  carrying  out  to  the  very  limit  to  pun- 
ish and  reward  where  it  suits  their  ends,  as  in  Illinois,  but, 
with  Rooseveltian  exemption  from  all  laws  of  consistency, 
are  ignoring  where  it  does  not  fit  the  situation,  as  in  Wis- 
consin. 


PERKINS  GAVE  LIFE  INSURANCE  FUNDS 


Contributed  $48,702.50  of  New  York  Life's  Money  to  T.  R.'s 
Campaign  in    1904 — Had  to   Repay  It. 


ONE  of  the  most  sensational  developments  of  the  life 
insurance  scandals  of  1905  was  the  testimony  of  Ed- 
mund D.  Randolph,  Treasurer  of  the  New  York  Life  Insur- 
ance Company,  that  George  W.  Perkins,  chairman  of  the 
executive  committee  of  the  Third  Term  Party,  had  reim- 
bursed himself  from  the  treasury  of  the  New  York  Life 
Insurance  Company  in  the  sum  of  $48,702.50  for  money  con- 
tributed to  the  Republican  National  Campaign  fund  of  1904. 
Following  is,  in  part,  an  editorial  printed  in  the  "New 
York  World,"  December  28,  1906,  which  tells  the  story: 

WHEN  GEORGE  VV.  PERKINS  REIMBURSED  HIMSELF  FROM  THE 
TREASURY  OF  THE  NEW  YORK  LIFE  INSURANCE  COMPANY  IN  THE 
SUM  OF  $48,702.50  FOR  MONEY  CONTRIBUTED  TO  THE  REPUB- 
LICAN NATIONAL  CAMPAIGN  FUND,  THE  ENTRY  WAS  CONCEALED  IN 
THE   BOOKS  OF  THE  COMPANY. 

ACCORDING  TO  AN  AFFIDAVIT  MADE  BY  EDMUND  D.  RAN- 
DOLPH, TREASURER,  THE  CHECK  FOR  548,702.50  WAS  DRAWN  ON 
THE  FIRST  NATIONAL  BANK  TO  THE  ORDER  OF  J.  P.  MORGAN  & 
CO.  ON  THE  STUB  OF  THE  CHECK-BOOK  THIS  ENTRY  WAS  MADE: 
"CHARGE  HANOVER  OFFICE  ACCOUNT,  ORDER  OF  J.  P.  MORGAN  & 
CO." 

WAS  THE  CHAROE  OF  THIS  CAMPAIGN  CONTRIBUTION  TO  THE 
HANOVER  ACCOUNT  "A  FULL  AND  TRUE  ENTRY  THEREOF"? 
WOULD  ANY  INSURANCE  EXAMINER  SEEING  SUCH  ENTRY  KNOW 
AT  ONCE  THAT  THE  MONEY  HAD  BEEN  USED  IN  REIMBURSING 
MR.  PERKINS  FOR  A  CONTRIBUTION  MADE  TO  THE  REPUBLICAN 
NATIONAL    CAMPAIGN    FUND?     *      *     * 

THESE  FALSE  ENTRIES  HAVE  NO  CONNECTION  WITH  THE 
CHARGE  OF  LARCENY  AGAINST  MR.  PERKINS  OR  ANYBODY  ELSE. 
THEY    ARE    A    SEPARATE    OFFENCE   IN   THEMSELVES.     *     *     * 


AUTHOR  OF  SHERMAN  ANTI-TRUST  LAW 
WARNS  AGAINST  ROOSEVELT 


HON.  George  F.  Edmunds,  former  Senator  from  Ver- 
mont, drafted  the  much-discussed  anti-trust  law  which 
bears  the  name  however  of  one  of  his  fellow  senators,  who 
came  from  Ohio.  He  has  long  been  out  of  politics,  having 
resigned  from  the  Senate  when  in  the  full  strength  of  his 
powers  and  popularity  to  devote  himself  to  the  practice 
of  the  law.  He  opposed  the  nomination  as  he  opposes  the 
candidacy  of  Mr.  Roosevelt  and  criticised  the  former  ex- 
president's  failure  to  control  the  trusts  through  the  Sherman 
law.  This  criticism  brought  forth  from  Mr.  Roosevelt  a 
severe  denunciation  of  the  venerable  former  senator.  On 
August  14,  he  was  asked  by  a  representative  of  the  "New 
York  Evening  Post": 

"Do  vou  feel  that  the  Trusts  will  be  seriously  disturbed  in  doing 
what  they  like  after  March  4,  1913,  in  event  of  Roosevelt's  election?" 
Mr.    Edmunds    made    this    reply: 

"I  think  that  then  the  Trusts  and  monopolies  will  not  fear  the 
Sherman  law,  or  any  other  law  that  can  be  imagined  to  disturb  the 
progress  of  what  the  exponents  and  supporters  of  Trusts  and  monopolies 
call  innocent  and  beneficent  cooperation." 


"To  put  the  execution  of  the  Sherman  law  again  Into  the  hands 
of  a  gentleman  who  did  not,  when  he  had  the  opportunity,  obey  that 
command,  would  result,  in  my  opinion,  in  the  law  failing  into  a  state 
of  what  the  late  President  Cleveland,  in  respect  of  another  subject, 
once  called  'Innocuous  desuetude.' 

"If  the  people  wish  for  that,  they  will  vote  for  the  third  term 
candidate.  I  cannot  conceive  of  a  situation  that  might  arise  in  which 
Mr.  Roosevelt  would  do  otherwise  than  he  did  In  his  last  Administra- 
tion, when  he  permitted  the  United  States  Steel  Corporation  to  absorb 
the  Tennessee  Coal  &  Iron  Company  for  almost  nothing,  in  complete 
defiance  of  the  law,  and  when,  again,  he  deliberately  instructed  his 
Attorney  General  to  drop  the  suit  against  the  Harvester  Trust,  a 
monopoly  whose  baneful  influence  has  for  many  years  been  felt  by 
by  every  farmer  of  our  great  West." 


It  was  during  the  seven  years  of  Roosevelt's  tenure  of  office — 
1901  to  1909 — that  the  industrial  Trusts  grew  and  waxed  strong  and 
that,  in  Mr.  Edmund's  opinion,  the  blow  should  have  been  struck 
against  monopoly.  "The  Roosevelt  part  of  the  Tennessee  Coal  pur- 
chase and  his  withdrawal  of  the  Harvester  suit  illustrated  in  what 
manner  the  Sherman  law  was  applied  in  those  seven  critical  years," 
he  remarked  in  conclusion. 

In  this  connection,  the  "Evening  Post,"  editorially  recalls 
a  page  from  history.     It  says: 

Mr.  Roosevelt's  first  appearance  at  a  national  nominating  convention 
was  in  1884,  when,  as  delegate-at-large  from  New  York  State  in  the 
Republican  convention  at  Chicago,  he  attracted  attention  as  an  ardent 
and  uncompromising  advocate  of  Senator  George  F.  Edmunds  for  the 
Presidency.  That  distinguished  statesman  failed  of  nomination;  Mr. 
Blaine,  a  candidate  with  a  tarnished  personal  record,  received  the 
majority  vote. 

The  Edmunds  men  in  the  Convention  had  declared  that  they  would 
bolt  the  party  if  Blaine  was  nominated,  and  a  conference  promptly 
called  by  them  at  New  York,  attended,  among  many  others  of  the 
delegates  at  Chicago,  by  such  leading  Republicans  as  George  William 
Curtis  and  Carl  Schurz,  affirmed  that  the  Convention's  nominees  "were 
named  in  absolute  disregard  of  the  reform  sentiment  of  the  nation," 
that  they  represented  "political  methods  and  principles  to  which  we 
are  unalterably  opposed,"  and  that  "it  is  our  conviction  that  the 
country  will  be  better  served  by  opposing  these  nominations  than  by 
supporting  them."  Those  members  of  the  party  bolted  the  Blaine 
nomination. 

Mr.    Roosevelt    hesitated,    then    said    in    a    public   statement: 

"I  intend  to  vote  the  Republican  ticket.     *     *     *     I  went  in  with 

my  eyes  open  to  do  what  I  could  within  the  party;  I  did  my  best  and 

got  beaten,  and  I  propose  to  stand  by  the  result." 
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Or    Fat    Campaign     Contributions  —  a   White 
House  Call — and  a  Third  Term  Ambition 


(Compiled  from   testimony   given   before   the    Stanley    Committee.) 


THE  STEEL  TRUST'S  GREAT  FEAR. 

(From  the  minutes  of  a   meeting   of  the    Board   of  Directors   of 
the     Carnegie     Steel     Co.,     largest     subsidiary     of     the 
United  States   Steel  Corporation,  June    n,   1906) 
VICE-PRESIDENT   BOPE— 

*  *  *  With  the  adjournment  of  Congress  I  be- 
lieve business  will  go  right  along.  These  investigations 
have  naturally  caused  a  little  doubt  in  the  minds  of  men 
as  to  just  what  is  going  to  happen.  We  are  going  into  a 
new  era,  and,  like  every  case  of  that  sort  where  men  cannot 
see  what  is  ahead  of  them,  they  hesitate  a  little.  The 
same  conditions  prevailed  six  or  seven  years  ago  when  the 
large  combinations  of  capital  began  to  be  formed,  which 
marked  a  new  era  in  the  industrial  world.  These  things 
were  a  benefit  at  that  time,  and  are  a  benefit  to-day,  yet  on 
account  of  the  abuses  which  some  of  them  have  undoubt- 
edly been  guilty  of  we  will  have  to  figure  that  there  will 
have  to  be  some  sort  of  control  or  regulation,  and  we  will 
have  to  take  it  and  make  the  best  of  it;  and  I  do  not  know 
but  what  It  will  be  better  to  have  these  things  done  by 
Republicans  than  by  Democrats.  A  GREAT  MANY  PEOPLE 
FEAR  THIS  AGITATION  MAY  CAUSE  THE  ELECTION  OF 
A  DEMOCRATIC  CONGRESS  THIS  FALL,  AND  I  BELIEVE 
LEGISLATION  OF  THIS  KIND  WOULD  HAVE  A  WORSE 
EFFECT  UPON  BUSINESS  IF  ENACTED  BY  A  DEMOCRATIC 
THAN  BY  A   REPUBLICAN  CONGRESS. 

Note — The   Republicans  retained  control   of  Congress  at  the 
November,    1906,    election. 


REPUBLICAN  NATIONAL  COMMITTEE, 
Madison  Square,  New  York,  September  17,  1904. 
Received  from  United  States  Steel,  $10,000. 

C.  H.  DUEL,  Assistant  Treasurer. 

Philadelphia,  Pa.,  September  19,  1904. 
UNITED  STATES  STEEL  CORPORATION. 

My  Dear  Sirs:  I  inclose  herewith  the  Republican  na= 
tional  committee's  receipt  for  your  subscription  to  the  cam- 
paign fund. 

Respectfully  yours, 

E.  T.  STOTESBURY,  Chairman. 

ET.  STOTESBURY,  a  member  of  the  firm  of  J.  P. 
•  Morgan  &  Co.,  was  chairman  of  one  of  several 
Finance  Committees  of  the  Republican  National  Committee 
in  1904. 

In  1904  Theodore  Roosevelt  was  the  Republican  Nom- 
inee for  President  and  was  elected. 

George  W.  Perkins,  chairman  of  the  Executive  Commit- 
tee  of  the  Third  Term  Party,  was  a  member  of  the  firm  of 
J.  P.  Morgan  &  Co.  and  chairman  of  the  Finance  Committee 
of  the  United  States  Steel  Corporation  in  1904.  Mr.  Per= 
kins,  at  that  time  Vice-President  of  the  New  York  Life  In= 
surance  Company,  also  contributed  $48,000  to  the  Roosevelt 
campaign   in    1904   and   reimbursed   himself  from   the   New 
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York  Life  Insurance  Company's  treasury.  When  Treasurer 
Edmund  Randolph  told  about  it  in  1906  before  the  Arm- 
strong Committee  investigating  the  great  insurance  scan- 
dals, he  refunded  the  money. 


AT  a  meeting  of  the  Board  of  Directors  of  the  Carnegie 
Steel  Company,  the  largest  subsidiary  of  the  United 
States  Steel  Corporation,  held  March  19,  1906,  Henry  B. 
Bope,  the  Vice-President,  stated: 

"THE  GENERAL  SUPERINTENDENT  OF  THE 
PITTSBURGH  AND  LAKE  ERIE  TOLD  US  THE 
OTHER  DAY  THAT  AFTER  TESTING  OPEN- 
HEARTH  RAILS  FURNISHED  THEM  BY  THE 
TENNESSEE  COAL  AND  IRON  CO.  AND  OUR  BESSE- 
MER RAILS  THEY  HAVE  DECIDED  THAT  OPEN- 
HEARTH  ARE  TWICE  AS  GOOD  AS  BESSEMER 
RAILS.  He  wanted  to  know  when  we  would  be  able  to  make 
open-hearth  rails,  and  said  they  would  be  willing  to  pay  a  lit- 
tle more  for  open-hearth  than  for  Bessemer.  The  same  thing 
has  come  to  us  from  two  or  three  other  people,  indicating 
that  the  railroads  are  paying  a  little  attention  to  the  matter. 
At  the  time  when  they  were  buying  rails  we  could  not  make 
open  hearth  anywhere  in  this  country  for  the  next  year  and 
a  half;  BUT  I  IMAGINE  THAT  WHEN  THE  DEMAND 
FOR  RAILS  FALLS  OFF,  WHICH  WILL  PROBABLY 
BE  IN  1907,  ON  ACCOUNT  OF  THE  HEAVY  PUR- 
CHASES MADE  LAST  YEAR  AND  THIS,  THEN  WE 
WILL  BE  UP  AGAINST  THE  OPEN-HEARTH 
PROPOSITION   GOOD  AND   HARD." 

(From   Report  of   Richard   Trimble,    Secretary  of  the   United   States   Steel 

Corporation,   to   Board   of   Directors,    at  Executive   Session, 

June   26,    1906.) 

You  also  perhaps  saw  a  statement  in  the  newspapers  this 
morning  that  the  Government  was  making  investigations  of 
the  United  States  Steel  Corporation,  and  that  Mr.  Smith,  one 
of  the  deputies  in  the  commissioner's  department,  had  testified 
before  the  committee  to  that  effect.  I  have  no  doubt  the  deputy 
did  make  the  statements  which  were  published.  AT  THE 
LAST  SESSION  OF  CONGRESS  A  RESOLUTION  WAS 
PASSED  BY  BOTH  HOUSES  ASKING  THE  COMMIS- 
SIONER TO  INVESTIGATE  THE  UNITED  STATES 
STEEL  CORPORATION.  THE  COMMISSIONER  DID 
NOT  PAY  ANY  ATTENTION  TO  THAT  RESOLU- 
TION; but  soon  after  Congress  adjourned  he  appeared  at 
this  office  and  stated  that  he  believed  it  was  his  duty  to  know 
the  general  purposes  in  detail  of  our  busines,  about  our 
corporation,  its  capital  stock,  its  liabilities,  its  assets,  the 
amount  of  its  business,  the  costs  of  production,  and  its 
methods  generally.  After  considering  the  question  very 
carefully,  our  finance  committee  seemed  to  think  that  it  was 
good  policy,  and,  perhaps,  advisable,  to  aid  the  commissioner 
in  making  his  investigation;  and  the  investigation  has  been 
going  on  more  or  less  since  that  time.  As  stated,  however, 
by  the  deputy  commissioner,  we  decided  to  furnish  the  infor- 
mation that  was  requested  at  our  own  expense  and  by  our 
own  labor.     *     *     * 

I  AM  MAKING  THIS  EXPLANATION  BECAUSE 
YOU  ARE  INTERESTED  IN  IT  AND  BECAUSE  YOU 
MAY  BE  MORE  OR  LESS  DISTURBED  WITHOUT 
REASON.  THE  FINANCE  COMMITTEE  HAS  BEEN 
IN  CLOSE  TOUCH  WITH  THE  MATTER  ALL  THE 
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TIME.  WE  HAVE  BEEN  IN  FREQUENT  AND  AL- 
MOST CONSTANT  COMMUNICATION  WITH  COM- 
MISSIONER GARFIELD,  AND  MORE  OR  LESS  WITH 
THE  PRESIDENT  HIMSELF,  CONCERNING  THESE 
MATTERS. 

In  August,  1907,  the  late  E.  H.  Harriman  ordered 
from  the  Tennessee  Coal  and  Iron  Co.  157,500  tons  of  open- 
hearth  steel  rails,  at  $2  per  ton  more  than  the  U.  S.  Steel 
Corporation  was  receiving  for  Bessemer  steel  rails. 

The  Knickerbocker  Trust  Company,  with  its  more  than 
a  half  hundred  million  deposits,  failed  October  22,  1907. 
Depositors  in  other  trust  companies  were  panic-stricken. 
The  Trust  Company  of  America,  one  of  the  four  largest  in 
the  country,  with  assets  of  $74,000,000,  became  the  object  of 
special  attention.  Its  president,  Oakleigh  Thome,  owner 
of  12,500  shares  of  the  118,500  shares  of  Tennessee  Coal, 
Iron  and  Railroad  stock  held  by  the  controlling  syndicate, 
attended  by  invitation  that  evening  a  conference  of  bankers 
at  the  Union  League  club,  the  strongest  Republican  social 
organization  in  the  United  States.  He  told  of  the  excellent 
condition  of  his  company;  the  bankers  assured  him  that  he 
would  get  ample  assistance  if  any  were  needed  and  that  a 
committee  of  accountants  from  the  New  York  Clearing 
House,  of  which  the  Trust  Company  of  America  was  not  a 
member,  would  examine  his  books  at  7  o'clock  a.  m.,  October 
23 — sunrise  the  following  morning. 

NONE  OF  THORNE's  12,500  SHARES  OF  T.  C.  &  I. 
STOCK  WAS  PLEDGED  AS  COLLATERAL  FOR 
LOANS  WITH  THE  TRUST  COMPANY  OF  AMERICA 
OR  WITH  ANY  OTHER  BANK  OR  TRUST  COMPANY. 
SIX  OUTSIDERS  CARRIED  LOANS  TOTALING  $482,- 
000  WITH  HIS  INSTITUTION  ON  THE  BASIS  OF  $60 
A  SHARE,  WHEREAS  THE  STOCK  WAS  QUOTED  AT 
AROUND  $110  A  SHARE. 

Mr.  Thorne  tarried  at  the  club  for  a  few  minutes  follow- 
ing the  conference  to  discuss  the  general  situation  with  H. 
P.  Davison,  a  partner  of  J.  P.  Morgan.  George  W.  Perkins, 
another  partner  of  J.  P.  Morgan  and  chairman  of  the 
Finance  Committee  of  the  United  States  Steel  Corporation, 
left  them  together  and  went  directly  to  the  Hotel  Manhattan, 
where  he  gave  out  a  statement,  published  as  follows  in  the 
New  York  Times  and  in  slightly  different  wording  in  other 
New  York  morning  newspapers  several  hours  before  the 
examination  of  the  assets  of  the  Trust  Company  of  America 
could  be  begun: 

"The  chief  sore  point  is  the  Trust  Co.  ol  America.  The  conferees 
feel  that  the  situation  there  is  such  that  the  company  is  sound.  Pro- 
vision has  been  made  to  supply  all  the  cash  needed  this  morning.  The 
conferees  feel  sure  the  company  will  be  able  to  pull  through.  The 
company  has  $12,000,000  cash  and  as  much  more  as  needed  has  been 
pledged  for  this  purpose.  It  is  safe  to  assume  that  J.  P.  Morgan  &  Co. 
will  be  leaders  in  this  movement  to  furnish   funds. 

"A  committee  has  been  named,  including  a  representative  of  Mor- 
gan &  Co.  and  others,  to  look  over  the  accounts  of  the  Trust  Co.  of 
America,  with  the  idea  of  definitely  determining  its  position. 

"The  guaranties  of  cash  made  last  night  are  for  the  purpose  of 
meeting  any  demands  upon  the  Trust  Co.  of  America,  pending  the  com- 
pletion of  this  examination." 

A  run  started  and  by  3  o'clock  the  Trust  Company  of 
America  paid  out  $13,500,000.  J.  P.  Morgan  &  Co.  and  the 
Morgan  banks  saw  the  Trust  Company  of  America 
through,  lending  millions  of  dollars  on  gilt-edged  securities, 
but  all  banks  having  stocks  of  the  Tennessee  Coal  &  Iron 
Company,  a  concern  known  to  be  in  splendid  financial  condi- 
tion, as  collateral  for  loans  were  notified  to  call  them  or  sub- 
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stitute  other  securities.  Moore  and  Schley  were  about  to 
go  to  the  wall;  J.  P.  Morgan  &  Co.  offered  to  save  them 
if  the  entire  syndicate  holdings  of  Tennessee  Coal  &  Iron 
stocks,  of  which  syndicate  Mr.  Schley  was  a  manager,  were 
sold  to  the  United  States  Steel  Corporation.  The  other 
partners  in  the  syndicate  consented  because  all  offers  of 
money  were  rejected.  They  were  given  the  alternative  of 
selling  or  causing  chaos. 

On  Sunday  night,  November  3,  Judge  E.  H.  Gary,  chair- 
man of  the  executive  board,  and  H.  C.  Frick,  a  member  of 
the  executive  board  of  the  United  States  Steel  Corporation, 
rushed  to  Washington  on  a  special  train.  They  had  an  ap- 
pointment with  President  Roosevelt  at  9  o'clock  a.  m.,  Nov. 
4,  but  called  at  the  White  House  at  8:30,  got  a  solemn 
promise  that  the  Department  of  Justice  would  keep  hands  off, 
telephoned  the  glad  tidings  directly  from  the  White  House 
to  Wall  Street  and  in  just  one  year  seven  months  and 
fourteen  days  after  Vice-President  Bope  warned  his  fel- 
low directors  of  the  Carnegie  Steel  Company,  the  dreaded 
competition  was  at  an  end.    The  Trust  owned  the  T.  C.  &  I. 

(From  the  minutes  of  a  meeting  of  the  Board  of  Directors  of  the  Carnegie 
Steel  Co.,  July  13,   1908.) 

Vice-President  Bope  said:  "The  political  situation,  I  be- 
lieve, is  going  to  settle  itself  reasonably  quick  if  we  can  get 
the  mills  in  operation,  for  this  is  necessary.  I  think  it  is 
going  to  be  put  before  the  people  in  the  light  that  the  Presi- 
dency is  the  biggest  job  in  the  country  for  which  two  men 
have  applied,  and  from  a  business  standpoint  the  one  best 
equipped  to  do  it  should  be  elected,  and  if  looked  upon  in 
this  way  the  drift  will  be  toward  Taft  very  early  in  the 
campaign.  THE  SITUATION  WILL  BE  HELPED,  IF 
IT  IS  TRUE,  AS  RECORDED  IN  THE  MINING  PA- 
PERS, THAT  PREPARATIONS  HAVE  BEEN  MADE 
AND  THE  PRESIDENT  HAS  DIRECTED  THAT  CON- 
TRACTS BE  ENTERED  INTO  IMMEDIATELY  COV- 
ERING ALL  SUPPLIES  NEEDED  BY  THE  GOVERN- 
MENT, WHICH  WILL  MEAN  A  LARGE  NUMBER  OF 
CONTRACTS  AND  AMOUNT  TO  SOMETHING  LIKE 
$750,000,000.  EVEN  IF  THE  CONTRACTS  ARE  NOT 
STARTED  ON  RIGHT  AWAY,  THIS  WOULD  HAVE  A 
VERY  GOOD  EFFECT,  AS  IT  WILL  GIVE  PEOPLE 
ASSURANCE  TO  GO  AHEAD  IN  OTHER  DIREC- 
TIONS." 

(From  the  minutes  of  a  meeting  of  the  Board  of  Directors  of  the  Carnegie 
Steel  Co.,  held  October  12,  1908.) 

Vice-President  Bope  said:  "With  regard  to  the  political 
situation,  after  talking  with  our  agents,  who  were  all  here 
during  the  week,  I  can  not  help  but  feel  that  the  drift  has 
now  set  in  steadily  for  Taft,  not  on  his  own  account,  but 
simply  because  business  men  are  beginning  not  only  to  think 
but  to  talk,  that  the  interests  of  the  country  demand  his 
election,  AND  THAT  IF  THE  TARIFF  MUST  BE  RE- 
VISED IT  HAD  BETTER  BE  DONE  BY  THE  REPUB- 
LICAN THAN  THE  DEMOCRATIC  PARTY." 

(From  the  minutes  of  a  meeting  of  the  Board  of  Directors  of  the  Carnegie 
Steel  Co.,  held  January  4,   1909.) 

VICE-PRESIDENT  BOPE  SAID:  "THE  WHOLE 
OUTLOOK  IN  FACT  APPEARS  TO  US  TO  BE  DIS- 
TINCTLY BETTER.  THE  ONLY  TWO  CLOUDS 
THAT  WE  CAN  SEE  NOW  ARE  THE  TARIFF  AND 
THE  SHERMAN  ANTI-TRUST  ACT." 
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"Men  do  not  cease  to  be  individuals  by  becom- 
ing the  officers  of  corporations.  The  responsibility 
for  violating  the  law,  or  for  neglecting  public  in- 
terests, ought  to  fall  upon  them  as  individuals." — 
WOODROW  WILSON. 


In  November,  1910,  a  Democratic  House  of  Representa- 
tives was  elected.  In  May,  191 1,  the  House  authorized  the 
creation  of  a  special  committee,  of  which  Representative 
A.  O.  Stanley,  of  Kentucky,  was  made  chairman,  to  investi- 
gate alleged  violations  of  the  Sherman  Anti-Trust  Act  by  the 
United  States  Steel  Corporation. 

Three  months  later,  as  a  first  result  of  this  investigation, 
President  Taft  was  forced  to  order  Herbert  Knox  Smith, 
U.  S.  Commissioner  of  Corporations,  to  publish  evidence  of 
the  guilt  of  the  Steel  Corporation  and  Smith's  own  positive 
conclusions  that  it  was  a  monopoly  in  restraint  of  trade. 

In  October,  191 1,  President  Taft  ordered  the  Attorney 
General,  as  a  result  of  this  investigation  by  a  committee  of 
a  Democratic  House,  to  prosecute  the  United  States  Steel 
Corporation  for  violations  of  the  Shennan  Anti-Trust  Act. 
In  the  Government's  petition,  filed  Oct.  26,  it  was  charged 
that  President  Roosevelt  had  been  deceived  by  Messrs.  Frick 
and    Gary. 

Colonel  Roosevelt  is  reported  to  have  become  very  angry. 
The  newspapers  quoted  him  as  saying  that  he  could  never 
forgive  that  act  in  Mr.  Taft.  Herbert  Knox  Smith  resigned 
as  Commissioner  of  Corporations  and  is  now  a  moving  spirit 
in  the  Third  Term  party. 

In  March,  1912,  Colonel  Roosevelt  threw  his  hat  into  the 
ring.  George  W.  Perkins  enlisted  to  see  that  it  remained 
there. 

On  June  18,  1912,  the  anniversary  of  the  Battle  of  Water- 
loo, the  Republican  National  Convention  opened  at  Chicago 
with  President  Taft  and  Theodore  Roosevelt  battling  for 
negro  delegates  from  the  South— and  the  presidential  nomi- 
nation. Perkins  was  there  with  luxurious  headquarters  and 
his  check-book.     Taft  won. 

On  August  7,  Theodore  Roosevelt  and  George  W.  Per- 
kins went  again  to  Chicago  and  organized  the  Third  Term 
party,  with  Roosevelt  and  Perkins  candidate  for  President 
and  chairman  of  the   executive  committee   respectively. 

(Boston   Dispatch   to    "New   York   Sun,"   August   18,    191a.) 

"Our  whole  movement  is  based  on  the  theory  that  no 
political  life  is  worth  living  if  it  is  not  based  on  the  Ten 
Commandments   and   the   Golden    Rule."  *  *  * 

"I  should  be  delighted  to  tell  you  about  Mr.  Perkins. 
Mr.  Perkins  is  a  very  rich  man.  I  did  not  go  to  him  and 
ask  for  his  support.  He  came  to  me.  He  declared  that  he 
had  come  to  the  conclusion  that  the  country  was  unsafe; 
that  something  had  to  be  done  to  bring  about  substantial 
justice  for  all  the  people  and  something  which  would  put 
the  relations  between  business  and  government  and  between 
labor  and  capital  en  a  better  basis. 

"  'As  far  as  I  can  see,'  Mr.  Perkins  said  to  me,  'you  are 
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"The  main  object  of  what  we  are  attempting, 
both  in  state  and  nation,  is  to  establish  a  close  con- 
nection, a  very  sensitive  connection,  between  the 
people  and  their  governments,  both  in  the  states 
and  in  the  nation,  in  order  that  we  may  restore  in 
such  wise  as  will  satisfy  us  again  the  liberty  and 
the  opportunity  in  whose  interests  our  governments 
were  conceived."— WOODROW  WILSON. 


the  only  public  man  who  is  trying  to  bring  about  these 
conditions.  I  want  them  brought  about  so  that  when  my 
children  grow  up  this  country  will  be  a  safe  place  for  them 
and  a  safe  place  for  my  friends'  children.  And  it  won't  un- 
less such  principles  as  you  advocate  are  put  into  working 
effect.' " — Theodore  Roosevelt  in  his  Boston  Commons 
speech. 


Washington,  Nov.  4,  1907. — E.  H.  Gary,  chairman  of  the 
Executive  Committee  of  the  United  States  Steel  Corpora- 
tion, and  H.  C.  Frick,  a  director  of  the  same  concern,  arrived 
here  early  this  morning  in  a  private  car.  They  went  to  the 
White  House  to  see  President  Roosevelt;  he  did  not  go  to 
see  them. 


WHEN  PERKINS  WAS  INDICTED 


Chairman    of   Executive    Committee   of   Third    Term    Party 

Accused  of  Irregularities  as  Life  Insurance 

Company  Official 


GEORGE  W.  Perkins,  on  December  28,  1906,  was  indicted 
by  the  Grand  Jury  of  New  York  County  on  the  charge 
of  forgery  in  the  third  degree,  alleged  to  have  been  com- 
mitted as  an  officer  of  the  New  York  Life  Insurance  Com- 
pany. On  June  13,  1907,  the  indictments,  six  covering  the 
same  charge,  were  dismissed  by  a  special  Grand  Jury.  The 
story  of  these  indictments,  as  printed  on  December  29,  1906, 
follows: 

The  indictments  are  the  result  of  the  Grand  Jury's  investigations  of  the 
New  York  Life  Insurance  Company's  affairs,  and  deal  with  certain  stock 
transactions  made  after  the  Prussian  government  had  refused  to  permit 
the  New  York  Life  to  do  business  in  Germany  as  long  as  that  company 
carried  railroad  and  industrial  stocks  and  bonds  in  its  treasury.  It  was 
for  the  purpose  of  getting  around  that  objection  that  the  New  York  Life, 
through  Mr.  Perkins,  had  blocks  of  Chicago  and  Northwestern  and  Chi- 
cago, Milwaukee  &  St.  Paul  stock  and  bonds  transferred  to  the  New  York 
Security  and  Trust  Company  and  to  the  Central  National  Bank,  making 
it  appear  as  though  these  transactions  had  been  genuine  sales. 

Two  of  the  indictments  are  based  upon  entries  made  in  the  New  York 
Life  blotter,  two  upon  entries  made  in  the  New  York  Life  ledger,  and 
two  upon  entries  made  in  the  New  York  Life  cash  book.  The  reason 
there  are  two  entries  is  because  two  blocks  of  stock  were  involved  in  the 
transactions  upon  which  the  indictments  are  based.  They  were  5,300 
shares  of  Chicago,  Milwaukee  &  St  Paul  and  10,000  shares  of  Chicago 
and  Northwestern,  both  preferred  stocks. 

The  two  blocks  of  stock  were  "sold"  to  the  New  York  Security  and 
Trust  Company  for  $3,357,000.  Although  the  sale  to  the  New  York  Secu- 
rity and  Trust  Company  was  supposed  to  have  been  an  absolute  sale  on 
December  31,  1901,  on  January  29,  1902,  the  "sale"  was  converted  into  a 
"loan"  with  this  stock  as  collateral  for  notes  given  by  M.  M.  Mattison,  a 
$4,ooo-a-year  bookkeeper  of  the  New  York  Life,  for  $1,500,000,  and  George 
Marshall,  a  negro  employee  of  the  New  York  Life  at  $60  a  month,  whose 
note  was  for  $1,547,000. 
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Correspondence,  Following  Mr.  Perkins's  Call, 
Which  Stopped  Trust  Prosecutions 


"It  should  be  recognized  as  a  fundamental  prin- 
ciple of  our  law  dealing  with  corporations  that, 
though  we  call  them  artificial  persons,  the  only 
persons  we  are  really  going  to  deal  with  in  im- 
posing the  penalties  of  the  law  upon  them  are  the 
persons  who  constitute  their  directors  and  officers." 
— WOODROW    WILSON. 


OYSTER   BAY,   N.   Y.,  August  22,   1907. 

MY  DEAR  MR.  ATTORNEY  GENERAL:  Mr.  George  W.  Perkins,  of 
the  International  Harvester  Co.,  has  just  called  upon  me  and  submitted  to  me 
certain  papers  of  which  I  enclose  copies.  According  to  these  papers  and 
to  Mr.  Perkins's  statements  it  would  appear  that  the  Harvester  Co.  has 
repeatedly,  on  its  own  initiative,  asked  that  its  business  be  investigated 
by  the  Department  of  Commerce  and  Labor  through  the  Commissioner  of 
Corporations;  that  three  years  ago  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission 
decided  that  it  had  accepted  what  amounted  substantially  to  rebates;  that 
Mr.  Moody,  the  then  Attorney  General,  was  about  to  take  action  on  this 
report,  but  the  Harvester  Co.  at  once  promised  to  rectify  the  practices 
and  see  that  nothing  contrary  to  the  ruling  of  the  commission  was  again 
done.  This  was  satisfactory  to  the  Attorney  General  and  the  suit  was 
dropped.  The  Harvester  Co.  says  it  is  in  position  to  prove  that  it  has 
lived  up  to  this  agreement  made  in  May,  1904.  The  Harvester  Co.  ad- 
vances this  as  a  proof  that  if  any  illegal  action  is  pointed  out  it  will  itself 
rectify  the  matter  on  its  being  pointed  out.  It  further  appears  that  last 
December  Senator  Hansborough  got  the  Senate  to  pass  a  resolution  direct- 
ing the  Department  of  Commerce  and  Labor  to  make  an  early  investigation 
into  the  character  and  operation,  and  effect  upon  interstate  commerce,  of 
the  International  Harvester  Co.,  and  that  in  January  last  Messrs.  Garfield 
and  Smith  met  various  representatives  of  the  Harvester  Co.  in  New  York 
and  a  conclusion  was  reached  that  the  department  would  begin  the  ex- 
amination as  speedily  as  possible,  which  conclusion  was  announced  pub- 
licly in  the  press.  On  March  7  Commissioner  Smith  notified  the  Harvestei 
Co.  that  the  inquiry  would  be  into  the  incorporation  value  of  its  property, 
securities,  and  the  general  management  of  its  business.  It  appears  by  his 
letter  of  August  8  that  Commissioner  Smith  has  begun  the  investigation, 
but  has  not  made  such  progress  with  it  as  he  would  like  to  on  account  of 
his  being  crowded  with  work.  Mr.  Perkins's  request  to  me  is  that,  before 
the  company  is  exposed  to  the  certain  loss  and  damage  that  the  mere 
institution  of  a  suit  would  entail,  this  investigation  by  Mr.  Smith  as  re- 
quired by  Senate  resolution  should  be  carried  to  completion.  He  explicitly 
states  to  me  that  there  would  be  no  intention  to  plead  the  examination  by 
the  Department  of  Commerce  and  Labor  as  conferring  any  immunity  from 
proceedings  by  the   Department  of  Justice. 

Will  you  see  Mr.  Perkins  and  Commissioner  Smith,  go  over  the  matter 
in  full,  and  report  to  me  thereon? 

Please  do  not  file  the  suit  until  I   hear  from  you. 
Sincerely  yours, 

THEODORE  ROOSEVELT. 

Hon.  CHARLES  J.  BONAPARTE, 

Attorney  General,  Hotel  Aspinwall,  Lenox,  Mass. 


OYSTER  BAY,  N.  Y.,  August  23,  1907. 
MY  DEAR  MR.  ATTORNEY  GENERAL:  The  accompanying  letter 
and  inclosures  from   Mr.   George  W.    Perkins,   concerning  the   International 
Harvester    Co.    case,    should    have   been    inclosed    with   the   letter   from   the 
President  mailed  to  you  to-day. 

Very  truly  yours, 

WM.    LOEB,    JR., 
Secretary  to  the   President. 
Hon.    CHARLES   J.    BONAPARTE, 

Attorney   General,   Hotel  Aspinwall,    Lenox,   Mass. 
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DEPARTMENT  OF  COMMERCE  AND  LABOR, 

BUREAU  OF  CORPORATIONS, 

Washington,  September  21,   1907. 
The  PRESIDENT, 

Oyster  Bay,   N.   Y. 

SIR:  In  pursuance  of  my  letter  of  August  30,  1907,  I  take  the 
liberty  of  submitting  for  your  consideration  a  memorandum  in  regard  to 
the  proposed  action  of  the  Department  of  Justice  for  the  prosecution  of 
the  International  Harvester  Co.  under  the  Sherman  law.  I  feel  that  it  is 
only  proper  that  I  should  state  my  objections  to  such  proposed  action 
because  of  the  bearing  that  it  has  on  the  work  of  this  bureau  and,  still 
more  important,  on  the  entire  policy  of  the  administration  as  I  understand 
that  policy. 

On  August  24,  1907,  by  direction  of  the  President,  I  met  Mr.  George 
W.  Perkins,  chairman  of  the  finance  committee  of  the  International  Har- 
vester Co.,  and  discussed  the  matter  with  hirn.  On  August  26,  I  saw  the 
President  and  stated  briefly  my  views,  and,  upon  his  instructions,  I  then, 
on  the  next  day,  saw  the  Attorney  General  at  Lenox,  Mass.,  and  was 
informed  by  him  that  while  he  would  be  glad  to  confer  with  Mr.  Perkins 
and  myself  at  any  time  on  this  matter,  he  did  not  feel  he  was  competent 
to  take  ud  the  matter  thoroughly  until  the  return  of  Mr.  Purdy  from 
Europe,  who  has  special  charge  of  this  general  class  of  cases.  I  therefore 
did  not  discuss  the  question  with  the  Attorney  General,  and  knowing  that 
the  President  has  instructed  the  Attorney  General  to  take  no  further  action 
in  this  matter  until  such  final  conference  could  be  held,  I  have  been  await- 
ing the  return  of  Mr.  Purdy,  who  is  expected  back,  I  believe,  about 
October  1.  Inasmuch  as  I  shall  probably  be  away  at  that  date  and  for 
some  time  thereafter,   I  am  sending  this  memorandum  now. 

Briefly,  the  International  Harvester  Co.,  through  Mr.  Perkins,  takes 
the  position  that  it  has,  ever  since  the  creation  of  the  Bureau  of  Corpora- 
tions, endeavored  to  put  itself  in  line  with  the  policy  of  publicity  main- 
tained by  the  administration;  that,  so  far  as  it  is  aware,  it  has  committed 
no  violation  of  any  statute;  that  it  has  continued  to  offer  to  the  bureau 
from  time  to  time  complete  access  to  all  its  books  and  papers  and  to  give 
all  the  information  desired  as  to  its  operations;  that  it  has,  indeed,  fre- 
quently urged  such  investigation  by  the  bureau;  that  it  can  obtain  no 
direct  information  at  all  as  to  the  nature  of  the  charges  against  it,  but 
that  it  has  reason  to  believe  that  the  case  against  it  is  purely  a  technical 
legal  one  under  the  Sherman  law,  involving  merely  an  interesting  legal 
question,  as  to  whether  the  organization  of  the  company  per  se  constitutes 
a  combination  in  restraint  of  trade  and  that  no  moral  sins  or  methods  of 
unfair  competition  are  included  in  said  case;  that  Congress,  in  December, 
1906,  passed  a  resolution  requesting  the  Department  of  Commerce  and 
Labor  to  investigate  the  company;  finally,  that,  such  being  the  facts  and 
such  having  been  its  consistent  attitude  of  co-operation,  it  is  unfair  and 
inconsistent  on  the  part  of  the  Government  now  to  subject  the  company  to 
a  prosecution  for  a  technical  violation  of  the  Sherman  law.  The  company 
simply  desires  that  the  Bureau  of  Corporations  be  allowed  to  conclude  its 
investigation,  and  if  any  substantial  violation  of  the  law  shall  be  discovered 
by  such  investigation  the  company  is  perfectly  willing  to  stand  prosecution. 

To  the  extent  of  my  present  knowledge  I  am  satisfied  that  the  facts 
are  as  stated  by  the  said  company,  with  the  single  exception  that  I  do  not 
have  definite  knowledge  as  to  the  nature  of  the  case  now  in  the  hands  of 
the  Department  of  Justice;  but  from  the  expressions  of  the  Attorney  Gen- 
eral I  am  inclined  to  believe  that  it  is,  as  Mr.  Perkins  stated,  a  purely 
technical  legal  question.  As  to  the  principle  of  fair  dealing  and  good 
policy  involved,  I  also  concur  emphatically  with  the  attitude  of  the  com- 
pany. 

COMPANY    INVITED    PROBE 

It  is  certainly  true  that  this  company  has  been  most  open  with  the 
bureau.  In  1904  Mr.  Cyrus  McCormick,  the  president  of  the  company, 
called  upon  Mr.  Garfield  offering  him  the  co-operation  of  the  company 
in  obtaining  information.  In  December,  1906,  Mr.  George  Perkins  wrote 
to  Secretary  Straus  making  a  similar  offer  and  reminding  him  of  his' 
original  offer  of  1904.  On  January  18  and  19,  1907,  Mr.  Garfield  and 
myself  met  at  New  York  City,  Messrs.  Gary,  McCormick,  Deering,  and 
Perkins,  all  directors  of  the  said  company,  and  went  over  generally  the 
subject  matter  of  the  company's  organization  and  operation,  receiving,  so 
far  as  I  know,  absolutely  frank  and  complete  answers  and  further  assur- 
ance of  complete  co-operation  in  carrying  out  the  investigation.  On  April 
1,  1907,  Messrs.  Cyrus  and  Harold  McCormick  called  upon  me  at  Wash- 
ington, giving  similar  assurances  and  emphatically  urging  that  this  bureau 
undertake  the  investigation  of  their   company. 

Furthermore,  the  attitude  of  the  Morgan  interests  generally,  which 
control   this  company,  has  been   one   of  active   co-operation. 

In  the  investigation  of  the  steel  industry  the  United  States  Steel 
Corporation  has  already  spent  thousands  of  dollars  in  compiling  for  the 
bureau  the  most  complete  and  intimate  information  as  to  the  business,  and 
its  officers  have  gone  to  immense  trouble  and  loss  of  time  to  facilitate  in 
every  way  our  work. 

While  a  certain  amount  of  work  has  been  done  on  the  investigation 
of  the  Harvester  Co.  by  this  bureau,  it  has  reached  only  a  very  preliminary 
stage,  first,  because  of  the  lack  of  men  to  undertake  the  work,  and,  second, 
because  of  the  intimations  that  have  reached  me  from  time  to  time  since 
the  beginning  of  this  year,  to  the  effect  that  the  Department  of  Justice 
would  probably  commence  a  suit  against  the  company  under  the  Sherman 
law,  and  I  felt,  for  the  reasons  indicated  below,  that  until  this  matter  was 
settled  one  way  or  the  other,  it  was  neither  fair  nor  expedient  that  the 
investigation   of  this  bureau   should   continue. 
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"We  ought  by  this  time  to  have  seen  the  futility 
—I  might  even  say  the  silliness — of  trying  to  punish 
illegal  action  by  penalizing  corporations  as  such. 
Fines  punish  the  stockholder;  forfeiture  of  charter 
and  of  the  franchise  which  they  are  exercising 
paralyzes  industry  and  confuses  business."— 
WOODROW  WILSON. 


PERKINS    DENIED    GUILT 

In  my  interview  of  August  24  with  Mr.  Perkins,  he  set  forth  a  number 
of  considerations  which  seemed  to  me  of  great  weight.  He  stated  that  his 
company  had  endeavored  to  obey  the  law  in  every  respect  and  had  care- 
fully put  itself  in  line  with  the  policy  of  the  administration;  that  the  inter- 
ests he  represented,  including  not  only  the  International  Harvester  Co., 
but  also  the  far-reaching  Morgan  interests  generally,  had  originally  favored 
the  creation  of  the  Bureau  of  Corporations  and  the  policy  of  the  President 
which  that  bureau  represents,  and  that  both  in  their  attitude  toward  the 
bureau  and  in  their  conduct  and  management  of  their  various  concerns, 
including  the  United  States  Steel  Corporation,  they  had  adopted  a  similar 
policy  of  frankness  and  publicity;  that  so  far  as  he  was  aware,  they  had 
not  been  guilty  of  any  violation  of  the  law,  certainly  none  involving  a 
moral  consideration;  that,  as  he  phrased  it,  he  was  now  being  laughed  at 
in  New  York  by  the  Standard  Oil  people,  who  were  saying  that  he  had 
tried  to  be  good  and  keep  solid  with  the  administration,  but  that  now  he 
was  going  to  get  the  same  dose  as  other  people  who  had  not  followed 
such  policy;  that  very  serious  financial  interests  were  involved  in  this 
proposed  suit;  that  the  company  borrows  annually  about  $20,000,000 
abroad  for  the  carrying  of  their  foreign  business;  that  upon  the  publication 
of  the  proposed  action  by  the  Department  of  Justice  the  foreign  financiers 
had  refused  to  extend  this  accommodation,  and  that  the  money  would  have 
to  be  raised  in  New  York  under  great  disadvantage,  and  that  as  a  result 
it  might  readily  happen  that  several  of  their  important  plants  would  be 
closed  and  a  number  of  thousand  men  thrown  out  of  employment,  and 
especially  that  the  foreign  trade  in  harvesting  implements  that  had  been 
developed  almost  entirely  by  the  International  Harvester  Co.  would  be 
lost;  that  the  company  employs  over  25,000  men  exclusive  of  selling  agents 
and  does  an  annual  business  of  over  a  hundred  million  dollars. 

He  concluded  with  great  emphasis  with  the  remark  that  if,  after  all 
the  endeavors  of  this  company  and  the  other  Morgan  interests  to  uphold 
the  policy  of  the  administration  and  to  adopt  their  methods  of  modern 
publicity,  this  company  was  now  to  be  attacked  in  a  purely  technical  case, 
the  interests  he  represented  were  "going  to  fight." 

So  far  as  I  have  knowledge  of  the  facts  set  forth  by  Mr.  Perkins,  I 
believe  them  to  be  true.  I  have  no  knowledge  of  any  moral  grounds  for 
attacks  on  the  company.  The  few  complaints  received  by  the  bureau  have 
been  attributable  almost  entirely  to  two  sources,  to  wit,  in  the  first  place, 
to  certain  trade  papers  which  have  been  deprived  of  advertisement  and 
whose  object  seems  to  be  blackmail,  and,  second,  to  the  general  feeling 
against  any  sort  of  combination.  As  to  the  legal  question,  whether  this 
company's  organization  has  been  per  se  a  violation  of  the  Sherman  law, 
I  am  not  particularly  interested,  nor  have  I  any  fixed  opinion  on  the 
subject. 

I  therefore  feel  that  the  starting  of  a  suit  under  the  Sherman  law 
against  this  company  would,  in  the  first  place,  be  a  moral  injustice,  and, 
in  the  second  place,  would  be  a  reversal  of  the  correct  and  advanced 
modern  policy  of  the  President  in  dealing  with  corporate  business.  It  is 
submitted  that  this  case  raises  acutely  a  question  of  general  policy  of  great 
importance,  which  must  be,  I  think,  determined  now,  and  for  which  this 
case  will  stand  as  a  precedent.  This  case  raises  the  question  included  in 
what  the  President  has  called  "good  and  bad  trusts" ;  the  question  whethei 
mere  combination,  as  such,  shall  be  prohibited ;  whether  the  Government 
is  going  to  try  to  forbid  all  combinations  regardless  of  their  methods  or 
ends,  or  whether,  on  the  other  hand,  it  is  going  to  pursue  the  policy,  fre- 
quently stated  by  the  President,  of  regulation  and  control  rather  than  of 
prohibition.  It  is  submitted  that  two  wholly  inconsistent  principles  are 
Drought  here  in  conflict.  One  or  the  other  must  give  way.  If  the  prin- 
ciple illustrated  by  this  proposed  case  against  the  Harvester  Co.  is  to  be 
followed,  it  is  believed  that  the  principle  for  which  the  Bureau  of  Corpora- 
tions stands  must  be  abandoned  and  its  work  substantially  cease.  It  is 
impossible  both  to  destroy  and  to  regulate  combinations.  The  choice  must 
be  made  now  between  these  two  divergent  policies. 

AN    ECONOMIC    NECESSITY 

As  to  which  is  the  better  of  the  two  policies,  very  naturally  I  have 
a  strong  prejudice  in  favor  of  that  represented  by  this  bureau,  but  I  be- 
lieve that  that  prejudice  is  justified.     I  believe  that  industrial  combination 
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is  an  economic  necessity,  that  the  Sherman  law,  as  interpreted  by  the 
Supreme  Court,  is  an  economic  absurdity  and  is  impossible  of  general 
enforcement,  and  even  if  partially  enforced,  will,  in  most  cases,  work  only 
evil.  I  believe  the  principle  it  represents  must  ultimately  be  abandoned; 
that  combination  must  be  allowed  and  then  regulated,  and  that  the  best 
means  of  regulation  is  by  publicity,  aided  by  the  action  of  the  Department 
of  Justice  and  of  the  courts  in  case  of  proven  violation  of  the  interstate 
commerce  laws  and  other  laws  which  deal  with  unfair  methods  of  business. 
It  is  not  the  existence  of  the  combination  power  which  must  be  considered 
but  the  misuse  of  that  power.  A  combination  which  maintains  its  power 
simply  because  it  gives  better  service  or  lower  prices  and  thus  gets  most 
of  the  business  justifies  its  own  existence  and  should  not  be  hampered  or 
attacked.  It  is  for  the  public  benefit  as  well  as  for  its  own  advantage. 
On  the  other  hand,  a  combination  such  as  the  Standard  Oil  Co.,  which 
constantly  uses  its  combination  power  to  cripple  the  efficiency  of  com- 
petitors by  unfair  methods  of  competition,  by  railway  rebates,  by  subor- 
nation of  employees,  by  local  price  discrimination,  illustrates  completely 
the  misuse  of  combination  power  and  the  line  along  which  the  efforts  oi 
the   Government  should  be  directed. 

EFFECT  OF  PUBLICITY 

As  to  the  effectiveness  of  the  two  methods,  the  balance  is  equally 
heavy  on  the  side  of  the  modern  method  of  publicity,  of  prevention  rathe: 
than  penalty.  The  experience  of  this  bureau  has  demonstrated  the  prompt 
and  widespread  effect  of  the  publication  of  specific  industrial  wrongs,  as 
was  seen  in  the  immediate  correction  by  the  railroads  all  over  the  country 
of  the  system  of  railway  discrimination  set  forth  in  the  report  of  the  Com- 
missioner of  Corporations  on  the  transportation  of  petroleum.  Further- 
more, this  method  corrects  not  only  methods  that  are  illegal,  but  also 
those  which,  though  legal,  are  unfair  and  inequitable,  a  subject  matter 
that  cannot  be  reached  by  the  operations  of  the  courts.  Still  more  impor- 
tant, this  method  is  preventive  rather  than  remedial.  The  mere  knowledge 
on  the  part  of  corporate  managers  that  such  publicity  is  possible  and  prob- 
able prevents  the  perpetration  of  many  improper  transactions  that  might 
otherwise  be  undertaken,  and,  most  important  of  all,  tends  strongly  to 
establish  throughout  the  country  the  higher  range  of  moral  standards  in 
business  that  must  ultimately  be  the  basis  of  any  permanent  reform  in 
corporate  management. 

On  the  other  hand,  action  under  the  Sherman  law  is  confined  to  a 
single  case;  will  almost  always  be  protracted  through  several  years  of 
litigation;  is  often  defeated  by  a  legal  technicality,  and  even  if  successful 
amounts  in  almost  all  cases  to  simply  a  "paper  victory,"  without  any  real 
economic  improvement,  and  as  soon  as  the  decree  of  the  court  is  signed 
the  combination  thereby  dissolved  or  enjoined  can  easily  reorganize  into  a 
new  form  fully  as  effective,  and  usually  more  so.  than  the  original  one. 
The  Department  of  Justice  in  such  action  can  take  no  cognizance  of  the 
moral  question  involved,  because  the  Supreme  Court  has  laid  down  the 
principle  that  the  Sherman  law  applies  to  a  combination  in  restraint  of 
trade  whether  that  restraint  be  reasonable  or  unreasonable,  regardless  of 
the    nature    of    the    effects    thereof.      Should    the    Sherman    law    be    strictly 

enforced — were  such   a  thing   physically   possible it   would  not   only  put 

out  of  existence  substantially  every  freight  traffic  association  in  the  country 
and  produce  absolute  chaos  in  railroad  affairs,  but  would  be  as  destructive 
against  substantially  every  company  holding  a  majority  of  the  stock  of  any 
corporation  engaged  in  interstate  commerce,  such  as  the  United  States 
Steel  Corporation  and  hundreds  of  others  of  similar  companies.  In  short, 
6hould  the  principle  which  I  believe  is  involved  in  the  proposed  case 
against  the  International  Harvester  Co.  be  finally  established  by  the  Su- 
preme Court,  we  would  have  on  our  hands  a  principle  that  we  should  be 
glad  to  escape  from  at  almost  any  cost. 

TRUST  JUSTIFIED  ATTITUDE 

Finally,  this  case  against  the  company  is  a  civil,  not  a  criminal  one. 
Delay  will  not  affect  the  case  through  any  statute  of  limitations.  If  there 
is  a  good,  equitable  case  against  the  company,  it  will  be  in  a  thousandfold 
better  shape  for  trial  after  the  investigation  by  the  bureau  than  now. 

These  considerations  explain  and  justify  the  attitude  taken  by  the 
International  Harvester  Co.,  which  attitude  represents,  I  believe,  that  of  a 
majority  of  the  financial  interests  of  the  country.  The  co-operation  that 
these  interests  have  almost  uniformly  given  to  the  bureau  in  the  past  leads 
me  to  believe  that  a  majority  of  the  great  leaders  of  industry  at  present, 
either  openly  or  secretly,  favor,  to  a  greater  or  less  degree,  the  general 
policy  of  the  administration  as  to  the  regulation  of  combinations,  believing 
that  such  is  the  proper  solution  of  the  great  industrial  problems  of  the 
country;  that  while  they  see  the  need  of  regulation,  they  are  right  in 
claiming  the  correlative  privilege  of  protection  as  long  as  they  abide  by  the 
principles  of  fair  business.  If,  now,  by  such  a  retrogression,  through  the 
crude  theory  represented  by  the  Sherman  law,  these  interests  are  shown 
that  prohibition  and  not  regulation  of  combinations  is  to  be  carried  out, 
they  will  feel  that  there  is  nothing  left  for  them  but  to  fight,  and  their 
great  influence  will  be  thrown  against  not  only  this  but  any  other  attempt 
at  corporate  reform.  In  the  specific  instance  involved  this  matter  is 
demonstrated.  The  mere  refusal  of  the  Steel  Corporation  to  give  further 
information,  except  at  the  end  of  a  lawsuit,  would  practically  cripple  the 
steel  inquiry  of  the  bureau.  Unquestionably,  such  refusal  would  be  the 
first  step  in  the  fight.  While  the  administration  has  never  hesitated  to 
grapple  with  any  financial  interest,  no  matter  how  great,  when  it  is 
believed  that  a  substantial  wrong  is  being  committed,  nevertheless,  it  is 
a  very  practical  question  whether  it  is  well  to  throw  away  now  the  great 
influence  of  the  so-called  Morgan  interests,  which  up  to  this  time  have 
supported  the  advanced  policy  of  the  administration,  both  in  the  general 
principles  and  in  the  application  thereof  to  their  specific  interests,  and  to 
p!r;ce  them  generally  in  opposition.     The  tremendous  moral  effect  on  other 
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"We,  the  people,  have  not  free  access  enough  to 
our  own  agents  or  direct  enough  control  over  them. 
There  are  barriers  to  break  down  and  processes  to 
simplify,  which  we  liberals  believe  we  know  how 
to  get  at.  We  mean,  by  one  change  or  another,  to 
make  our  government  genuinely  popular  and  repre- 
sentative again."— WOODROW  WILSON. 


corporation  managers  produced  by  the  past  attitude  of  the  Steel  Corpora- 
tion and  other  Morgan  interests,  in  favor  of  publicity  and  fairness  of 
operation,  will  be  destroyed,  or  rather  reversed,  and  the  experience  of 
these  interests  will  stand  as  an  example  to  other  corporations  and  be  cited 
by  them  against  the  administration,  just  as  it  is  now  being  cited  by  the 
Standard  interests,  as  Mr.  Perkins  states.  I  believe  that  Mr.  Perkins's 
statement  that  his  interests  would  necessarily  be  driven  into  active  opposi- 
tion was  a  sincere  one;  and,  in  fact,  I  can  hardly  see  how  those  great 
interests  can  take  any  other  attitude  should  this  prosecution  be  started  and 
the  final  adoption  of  this  policy  be  made  public. 
Very  respectfully, 

HERBERT  KNOX   SMITH. 


DEPARTMENT    OF    COMMERCE    AND    LABOR, 
BUREAU     OF    CORPORATIONS, 

Washington,   September   23,    1907. 

MY  DEAR  MR.  PRESIDENT:  I  send  you  herewith  my  letter  relating  to 
the  proposed  suit  against  the  International  Harvester  Co.  I  found  tnat 
in  order  to  state  the  case  satisfactorily  to  myself  I  had  to  be  very  frank 
in  giving  my  own  views,  but  I  felt  that  you  would  pardon  me  for  doing  so, 
and  I  knew  that  the  letter  would  come  only  under  your  personal  observa- 
tion. 

Very  respectfully, 

HERBERT  KNOX   SMITH, 

Commissioner. 
The  PRESIDENT,  Oyster  Bay,  N.  Y. 


DEPARTMENT    OF    COMMERCE    AND     LABOR, 
OFFICE   OF  THE  SECRETARY, 

Washington,    September   23,    1907. 

MY  DEAR  MR.  PRESIDENT:  Mr.  Smith  has  shown  me  his  letter  to 
you,  which  we  carefully  discussed,  and  which  I  thoroughly  indorse,  as  it 
makes  clear  the  position  of  the  Bureau  of  Corporations,  and  at  the  same 
time,    I   take   it,   your   own   position   regarding   what  you   propose   to   effect. 

Should  you  determine  not  to  prosecute  this  case  against  the  Interna- 
tional Harvester  Co.  until  after  the  bureau  has  completed  its  investiga- 
tions, I  would  suggest  for  your  consideration  the  advisability  of  making 
public  in  connection  with  the  announcement  of  this  decision  on  your  part, 
and  as  reason  therefor,  such  a  statement  as  is  contained  on  pages  6  and  7 
and  the  first  half  of  page  8  of  Mr.  Smith's  letter,  with  such  modifications 
as  would  eliminate  the  more  personal  and  specific  references  contained 
therein,  and  simply  use  it  as  a  statement  of  the  general  principles  which 
govern  the  administration  in  disposing  of  this  and  like  cases. 
Very  truly   yours, 

OSCAR   S.   STRAUS. 

The  PRESIDENT,  Oyster  Bay,  N.  Y. 


OYSTER  BAY,  N.  Y.,  September  24,   1907. 

MY  DEAR  MR.  ATTORNEY  GENERAL:  The  President  directs  me 
to  send  you  for  your  confidential  reading  the  inclosed  letters  from  the  Sec- 
retary of  Commerce  and  Labor  and  the  Commissioner  of  Corporations 
concerning  the  Harvester  Trust.  Please  bring  them  with  you  when  you 
come  to  see  the  President  Thursday,  as  he  wishes  to  talk  the  matter  over 
with  you. 

Very  truly  yours, 

WM.    LOEB,    JR., 
Secretary  to  the  President. 
Hon.    CHARLES   J.    BONAPARTE, 

Attorney   General. 


TAFT'S  FAMOUS  CONFESSION 


BEVERLY,  Mass.,  Sept  15. — To-day  a  letter  was  made 
public  in  which  President  Taft  is  depicted  as  flying  a 
flag  of  truce  to  insurgents  throughout  the  country.  The 
letter,  written  to  "a  prominent  politician"  in  Iowa  by 
Charles  D.   Norton,  secretary  to  the  President,  follows: 

"Beverly,  Mass.,   September  is,   1910. 

"Your  letters  of  the  9th  are  at  hand,  and  I  have  delayed  answering 
until  after  the  primary  elections. 

"The  President  directs  me  to  express  to  you  and  to  your  friend  his 
deep  appreciation  of  the  work  which  you  have  done  and  the  powerful 
assistance  which  you  have  extended  to  the  Administration  from  the  begin- 
ning— an  assistance  that  has  contributed  much  to  the  legislative  and  other 
successes  which  have  been  secured.  The  President  recognizes  that  your 
efforts  have  been  wholly  disinterested,  that  you  have  fought  sturdily  and 
generously  for  what  you  believed  to  be  his  interest  and  the  welfare  and 
success  of  the   party. 

"WHILE  REPUBLICAN  LEGISLATION  PENDING 
IN  CONGRESS  WAS  OPPOSED  BY  CERTAIN  REPUB- 
LICANS, THE  PRESIDENT  FELT  IT  TO  BE  HIS 
DUTY  TO  THE  PARTY  AND  TO  THE  COUNTRY  TO 
WITHHOLD  FEDERAL  PATRONAGE  FROM  CER- 
TAIN SENATORS  AND  CONGRESSMEN  WHO 
SEEMED  TO  BE  IN  OPPOSITION  TO  THE  ADMIN- 
ISTRATION'S EFFORTS  TO  CARRY  OUT  THE 
PROMISES   OF  THE   PARTY   PLATFORM. 

"THAT  ATTITUDE,  HOWEVER,  ENDED  WITH 
THE  PRIMARY  ELECTION  AND  NOMINATING 
CONVENTIONS,  WHICH  HAVE  BEEN  HELD,  AND 
IN  WHICH  THE  VOTERS  HAVE  HAD  OPPORTU- 
NITY TO  DECLARE  THEMSELVES. 

"THE  PEOPLE  HAVE  SPOKEN,  AND,  AS  THE 
PARTY  FACES  THE  FALL  ELECTIONS,  THE  QUES- 
TION MUST  BE  SETTLED  BY  REPUBLICANS  OF 
EVERY  SHADE  OF  OPINION  WHETHER  THE  DIF- 
FERENCES OF  THE  LAST  SESSION  SHALL  BE 
PERPETUATED   OR   SHALL   BE   FORGOTTEN. 

"He  recognized  the  danger  that  in  certain  cases  expres- 
sions of  feeling  were  so  intense  as  to  make  it  difficult  in 
some  instances  for  factions  to  come  together  and  work 
loyally  for  the  party,  but  as  he  stated  in  his  letter  to  the 
Republican  Congressional  Committee,  he  believes  it  can  be 
done  and  should  be  done.  The  President  is  confident  that 
you  will  yourselves  meet  your  local  and  State  situation  in 
this  spirit,  and  that  you  will  write  to  your  friends  and  ask 
them  to  do  likewise. 

"The  President  feels  that  the  value  of  Federal  patronage 
has  been  greatly  exaggerated,  and  that  the  refusal  to  grant 
it  has  probably  been  more  useful  to  the  men  affected  than 
the  appointments  would  have  been.  In  the  preliminary 
skirmishes  in  certain  States  like  Wisconsin  and  Iowa  and 
elsewhere  he  was  willing,  in  the  interests  of  what  the  leaders 
believed  would  lead  to  party  success,  to  make  certain  dis- 
criminations, but  the  President  has  concluded  that  it  is  his 
duty  now  to  treat  all  Republican  Congressmen  and  Senators 
alike  without  any  distinction.  He  will  now  follow  the  usual 
rule  in  Republican  Congressional  districts  and  States  and 
follow  the  recommendations  made  by  Republican  Congress- 
men and  Senators  of  whatever  shade  of  political  opinion, 
only  requiring  that  the  men  recommended  shall  be  good 
men,  the  most  competent  and  the  best  fitted  for  the  par- 
ticular office." 


PATRONAGE  THEN  AND  NOW 


Practical  Use  All  Right  When  T.  R.  was  Presi- 
dent; Shocking  When  He  Wants  Third  Term 


(Editorial,  New   York  World,   May  8,    1912.) 
Their  Common  Scandal. 

The  World's  exposure  on  another  page  of  President 
Roosevelt's  use  of  the  Federal  patronage  in  the  South  to 
extend  his  control  of  the  Republican  conventions  of  1904 
and  1908  does  not  excuse  or  help  Mr.  Taft.  But  it  should 
palsy  the  tongue  of  Mr.  Roosevelt  in  some  of  his  reflec- 
tions on   his  successor  in   office. 

Against  Mr.  Taft's  50  Southern  office-holders  so  far 
booked  for  the  Chicago  Convention,  stand  Mr.  Roosevelt's 
187  office-holders  sent  to  the  convention  in  1904  as  dele- 
gates or  alternates,  and  his  220  sent  to  the  conven- 
tion of  1908.  If  it  is  "akin  to  bribery"  for  Mr.  Taft  to  do 
this,  it  is  akin  to  greater  bribery  for  Mr.  Roosevelt  to  do 
what  he  did." 

(From  New  York  World,   May   8,    1912.) 

"No  more  scandalous  abuse  of  Federal  patronage  has 
ever  been  seen  than  we  have  seen  in  the  last  two  months. 
Postmasters  engaged  in  the  lowest  kinds  of  election  frauds. 
Of  course,  this  case  is  merely  illustrative  of  what  has  been 
attempted  in  every  branch  of  the  Government  service." 
— Theodore    Roosevelt    at    Pittsburgh,    April    g,    191a. 


WASHINGTON,  May  7,— The  enormous  influence  of 
Federal  patronage  that  Theodore  Roosevelt  charges 
President  Taft  is  wielding  to  obtain  delegates  to  the  Chi- 
cago convention  from  the  southern  States  was  employed 
by  the  Colonel  himself  with  great  practical  results  in  1904 
and  1908. 

Fifty  of  the  large  number  of  delegates  from  below 
Mason  and  Dixon's  line  so  far  pledged  to  Mr.  Taft  are  Fed- 
eral office-holders. 

In  1904  Col.  Roosevelt  sent  to  the  Chicago  convention, 
which  nominated  him  for  President,  187  office-holders  from 
the   South,   either  as   delegates   or  alternates. 

In  1908  Col.  Roosevelt  made  use  of  even  more  Federal 
office  holders  from  the  South  when  an  effort  was  being 
made  to  nominate  him  for  a  "second  elective  term."  At 
that  time  220  men  who  held  office  by  grace  of  Roosevelt 
attended  the  Republican  Convention  either  as  delegates  or 
alternates. 

What  Col.  Roosevelt  has  called  the  "pernicious  political 
activity"  of  Federal  office-holders  appears  from  the  results 
of  an  investigation  for  the  World  to  have  been  twice  as 
great  under  the  administration  of  Col.  Roosevelt  as  it  has 
been  under  President  Taft. 

Col.  Roosevelt  has  charged  that  far  more  serious  than 
the  coercing  of  Federal  office-holders  by  the  Taft  adminis- 
tration has  been  the  utilization  of  patronage  in  a  way  almost 
akin  to  bribery.  There  is  evidence  to  show  that  nearly 
$1,000,000  in  salaries  and  fees  was  paid  to  Federal  office- 
holders in  the  South  who  were  delegates  or  alternates  to 
the   Roosevelt-managed  conventions   of  1904  and   1908. 

Results  of  the  inquiry  in  detail  show: 

1.  That  of  the  187  Federal  office-holders  elected  from 
fifteen  southern  States  and  territories  to  attend  the  Re- 
publican National  Convention  in  1904,  only  eighty  of  these 
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were  alternates,  while  107  were  delegates.  All  of  these 
office-holders  aided  directly  in  delivering  the  solid  votes  of 
their  respective  states  and  territories  for  the  renomination 
of  Theodore  Roosevelt. 

2.  That  Roosevelt  in  1908  increased  his  following  of 
Federal  office-holders  from  the  South  so  that  he  controlled 
120  office-holding  delegates  and  100  office-holding  alter- 
nates. These  220  Federal  employees  attended  the  conven- 
tion and  were  never  censured  for  it,  although  Col.  Roose- 
velt had  previously  issued  positive  orders  that  no  office- 
holders should  be  sent  to  Chicago  "for  me,"  as  he  expressed 
it. 

3.  That  a  total  of  more  than  $400,000  was  being  drawn 
annually  from  the  Government  by  the  "perniciously  active" 
Government  employees  who  were  delegates  or  alternates 
from  the  South  for  Col.  Roosevelt  in  1904.  The  roll-call  of 
the  Republican  National  Convention  that  year,  it  has  been 
figured,  would  have  represented  fully  $200,000  in  what  Col. 
Roosevelt  has  called  the  bribery  and  corruption  method  of 
using  patronage,  providing  the  same  proportion  of  salaries 
and  the  same  proportion  of  Federal  office-holders  were  rep- 
resented among  the  delegates  from  other  states. 

IF  NOT  TAFT,  THEN  T.  R. 

4.  That  in  1908,  when  Col.  Roosevelt  said  the  voters 
would  have  to  take  him  if  they  refused  to  accept  Mr.  Taft, 
the  Federal  office-holding  delegates  from  the  South  were 
receiving  a  total  of  $450,000  in  salaries  annually  from  the 
Government.  It  has  been  calculated  that  if  continued 
through  the  remaining  States  in  the  same  proportion  the 
convention  would  have  been  a  $1,500,000  affair. 

Not  the  least  striking  feature  contained  in  these  facts 
is  the  noticeable  increase  of  thirty-three  office-holding  dele- 
gates and  alternates  in  four  years  under  the  Roosevelt 
regime,  to  say  nothing  of  the  additional  $50,000  patronage 
that  is  apparent. 

The  number  of  southern  office-holding  delegates  and  al- 
ternates elected  to  the  Republican  National  Conventions  in 
1904  and  1908  together  with  the  approximate  amount  of 
"patronage"  represented  in  salaries,  fees  or  perquisites  to 
them,  is  shown  in  the  following: 

1904. 

Alabama — Delegates,  7;  alternates,  10;  amount  of  patronage,  ap- 
proximately   $30,000    and    fees. 

Arizona — Delegates,    1 ;    alternates,    2 ;    patronage,    $10,000. 
Arkansas — Delegates,    3;    alternates,    3;    patronage,    $10,000. 
Florida — Delegates,    6;    alternates,    4;    patronage,    $40,000. 
Georgia — Delegates,    10;    alternates,   4;    patronage,   $40,000. 
Kentucky — Delegates,    6;    alternates,    7;    patronage,    $30,000. 
Louisiana — Delegates,    12;    alternates,    3;    patronage,    $25,000. 
Mississippi — Delegates,    3;    alternates,    13;    patronage,    $30,000. 
New  Mexico — Delegates,   4;    alternates,   o;    patronage,   $12,000. 
North    Carolina — Delegates,    10;    alternates,    13;    patronage,    $55,000. 
Oklahoma — Delegates,    1 ;    patronage,    $5,000. 

South   Carolina — Delegates,    11;   alternates,   2;    patronage,   $25,000. 
Tennessee — Delegates,    10;    alternates,    5;    patronage,    $40,000. 
Texas — Delegates,    g;    alternates,    6;    patronage,    $30,000. 
Virginia — Delegates,    14;    alternates,    5;    patronage,    $30,000. 

1908. 
Alabama — Delegates,    13;    alternates,   9;   patronage,   $40,000. 
Arkansas — Delegates,    11;    alternates,    5;    patronage,    $35,000. 
Florida — Delegates,  7;  alternates,  5;   patronage,   $25,000. 
Georgia — Delegates,    10;    alternates,    7;    patronage,    $40,000. 
Kentucky — Delegates,   7;    alternates,    11;   patronage,   $30,000. 
Louisiana — Delegates,   12;   alternates,    7;    patronage,  $50,000. 
Mississippi — Delegates,    7;    alternates,    4;    patronage,    $25,000. 
North    Carolina — Delegates,    10;    alternates,    7;    patronage,   $50,000. 
Oklahoma — Delegates,    2;    alternates,    6;    patronage,   $15,000. 
South   Carolina — Delegates,   6;    alternates,    4;    patronage,   $25,000. 
Tennessee — Delegates,    8;    alternates,    5;    patronage,    $25,000. 
Texas — Delegates,    16;    alternates,    6:    patronage.    $40,000. 
Virginia — Delegates,    10;    alternates,    14;    patronage,    $40,000. 


TRUST  REPORT  T.  R.  HELD  UP! 

At    Perkins's    Request  —  After    Knox    Smith 
Suggested  "Far-reaching  Morgan  Interests." 


THE  UNPROSECUTED   PERKINS 


(Columbus,  Ohio,   dispatch,   published   in   "New 
York  Tribune"  May  9.) 


"  'Mr.  Perkins  is  one  of  the  chief  contributors 
of  Mr.  Roosevelt's  present  campaign  fund.  Now  I 
want  to  ask  you:  What  would  you  think  Mr. 
Roosevelt  would  say  of  me  if  1  had  not  prosecuted 
the  Steel  Trust  and  the  Harvester  Trust,  and  it 
appeared  subsequently  that  Mr.  Perkins  was  a  large 
contributor  to  a  special  fund  expended  for  my  use? 
Well,  what  does  he  do  on  the  face  of  that?  He 
charges  me  with  being  in  control  of  the  special 
interests — with  those  facts  staring  him  in  the 
face.'  " — President  Taft  in  his  Columbus  speech, 
May  8. 


FOLLOWING  is  the  report  of  Burdette  D.  Townsend, 
a  special  assistant  to  the  Attorney  General,  recom- 
mending that  the  International  Harvester  Company  be  pros- 
ecuted as  a  combination  in  restraint  of  trade,  which  was 
held  up  by  President  Roosevelt  at  the  suggestion  of  Her- 
bert Knox  Smith,  Commissioner  of  Corporations,  who 
thought  it  not  practical  "to  antagonize  the  far-reaching 
Morgan  interests,"  and  at  the  request  of  George  W.  Per- 
kins, chairman  of  the  Harvester  Trust's  finance  committee 
and  chairman  of  the  executive  committee  of  the  Third  Term 
party: 

ATTORNEY  GENERAL,  Washington,  D.   C. 

Sir:  On  August  12,  1902,  the  International  Harvester  Co.  was  organ- 
ized under  the  laws  of  the  State  of  New  Jersey.  Prior  to  that  time  the 
manufacture  and  sale  of  harvesting  machinery  in  the  United  States  was 
divided  among  thirteen  independent  competitors.  Immediately  after  its 
organization  the  International  Harvester  Co.  absorbed  five  of  the  most  im- 
portant of  these  competitors.  Thereby  it  acquired  control  of  about  80  per 
cent,  of  the  total  commerce  of  harvesting  machinery  in  the  United  States. 
Its  business  has  since  been  increased  until  to-day  it  controls  about  90  per 
cent,  of  the  total  business,  and  thus  a  single  institution  has  acquired  a 
substantial  monopoly  of  this  branch  of  commerce. 

Such  as:  tillage  implements,  seeding  implements,  harvesting  imple- 
ments, thrashing  machinery,  windmills,  wagons  and  other  vehicles,  hoes, 
rakes,  forks,  dairy  supplies  implements,  such  as  cream  separators,  gasoline 
engines,  etc. 

During  the  past  few  years  efforts  have  been  made  to  form  a  trust  of 
nearly  every  class  of  agricultural  implements.  All  have  failed  excepting 
the  Harvester  Trust,  There  were  natural  reasons  in  the  trade  conditions 
why  a  monopoly  of  harvesting  machinery  could  be  most  easily  formed,  and 
when  formed  would  be  the  most  powerful,  viz: 

COMPARATIVE  VOLUME  OF  TRADE 

(1)  Comparative  volume  of  trade  in  harvesting  machiney;  (a)  patent 
rights,  the  susceptibility  of  the  harvester  trade  to  trust  combinations  by 
reason  of  the  operation  of  the  patent  laws;  (3)  power  of  a  harvester  trust 
to  monopolize  trade  in  other  implements;  (4)  concentration  of  the  har- 
vester trade  among  a  few  competitors;  (5)  concentration  of  control  of  the 
principal  competitors  among  a  few  stockholders. 

In  August,  1902,  there  were  thirteen  independent  manufacturers  of 
harvesting  machinery.  Five  were  merged  in  the  International  Harvester 
Co.;  within  two  years  four  more  were  acquired  by  it,  leaving  but  four  in- 
dependent companfes,  and  there  is  some  doubt  of  their  independence.  Tho 
asscti   of  the   five   companies   that  merged    aggregated   $105,700,000:    those 
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Cyrus   J.    McCormick   was   elected    president   of   the    company,    James 
JSering   chairman   of  the  board  of  directors,   and   each  of  the   constituent 
mpanies  was  represented  on  the  board  of  managing  directors. 
<     The  appraisements  were  soon  made.     Stock  trust  certificates  were  then 
b;ued  by  the  voting  trustees  as  follows: 

^ockholders  of  McCormick  Co $51,000,000 

r  embers  of  Deering  Co.  copartnership 40,000,000 

ockholders  of  Piano  Co 4,000,000 

,  ockholders  of  Champion  Co 8,000,000 

rrus  H.  McCormick,  for  Milwaukee  stock 2,700,000 

"Pierpont  Morgan  &  Co.,  for  services 5,000,000 

110,700,000 
!    The  balance  of  the  capital  stock,  $9,300,000,  was  placed  on  the  market 
id  sold,  stock  trust  certificates  being  issued  to  the  purchasers.     Most  of 
was  purchased  by  John   D.    Rockefeller. 

On  August  14,   1902,  the  International  Harvester  Co._  was  doing  busi- 
es,   all    of    the    representatives    of    the    former    companies    having    been" 
;cted  by  wire  to  transfer  all  transactions  to  its  account.     It  immediately 
iblished  large  offices  at  No.  7  Monroe  Street,   Chicago,  where  all  of  the 
Hness  is  transacted,  and  all  of  its  officers  are  located,  with  the  exception 
one  local  director  in   New  Jersey,   to  comply  with  the  law. 
1    On  September  5,  1902,  the  name  of  the  Milwaukee  Co.  was  changed  to 
ternational    Harvester    Co.    of    America."     The    amount    of    its    capital 
fc,    $1,000,000,    remained    unchanged.     An    agreement   was    then   entered 
and  has  since  been  observed,  by  the  terms  of  which  the  International 
:ster  Co.  (the  trust)  sells  all  of  its  products  to  the  International  Har- 
Co.  of  America,  and  the  latter  sells  to  the  trade,  at  a  nominal  profit, 
lis    transparent    device    the    International    Harvester    Co.    (the    trust) 
j  participation  in   interstate   commerce.     Moreover,   the    International 
ester   Co.    of   America    (with   its   small   capitalization   and   very   modest 
ts)    is   the   "foreign"   corporation  which   does   business   in   other   States, 
is  required  by  the  laws  of  some  of  them  to  render  statements  as  to 
iancial  condition,  profits,  etc.,  and  in  some  instances  pay  taxes  accord- 
1     At  all  times  since  August   13,    1902,   all   of  the  capital   stock   of  the 
ational    Harvester    Co.    of  America  has   been,   and   still   is,   owned   by 
ternational  Harvester  Co. 

desire  to  point  out  a  few  of  the  material  features  of  this  transaction: 

)     None  of  the  organizers  of  the  company  desired  to  retire  from  the 

_     \er    machinery    business.     Their    purpose    was    to    consolidate    their 

and   exchange   their  former   holdings  for   a  proportionate   interest  in 

Insolidated  company.     Retirement  from  business  not  being  their  ob- 
neir  motive  must  have  been  the  creation  of  new,  mutual,  commercial 
:ages. 
j^i   :)     The  company  was  not  first  organized,  and  negotiations  afterwards 
i>r  the  acquisition  of  these  five  plants;  on  the  contrary,  an  agreement 
d     irst  reached  as  to  the  terms  of  consolidating  these  properties,  and  the 
j-,,    any  was  organized  as  one  of  the  means  necessary  to  carry  the  agree- 
"  into  effect. 

'3)     The  company  did  not  acquire  the  property  of  these  five  companies 

tb    dependent  transaction  without  concert  of  action   between   the  stock- 

X     rs  of  the  companies  absorbed.     On  the  contrary,   there  was  a  perfect 

.     rt  of  action.      It  was  the  understanding  of  the  parties  that  all  of  them 

ki1  d  convey  their  plants  or  none  of  them.     The  principal  conditions  for 

.tranfers    was    that    all    should    participate.     The    transaction    was    not 

''    -e  an  existing  company  actively  engaged  in  business  extends  its  busi- 

i  by  the  acquisition  of  additional  factories. 

(4)  The  company  had  no  business  whatever  except  what  was  trans- 
erred  to  it  by  the  five  merging  companies.  It  had  no  patent  rights  which 
should  enable  it  to  engage  in  business  except  such  as  it  acquired  from  the 
merging  companies. 

(5)  It  was  the  practicable  way  in  which  a  trust  or  combination 
:ould  be  formed.  All  of  the  features  of  the  transaction  are  consistent  with 
1  purpose  to  form  a  monopoly  and  are  not  consistent  with  any  other  busi- 
ness reason.  Everything  necessary  to  form  a  monopoly  was  done  and 
nothing  more.  A  monopoly  is  the  only  specific  result  of  the  transaction, 
tt  must  have  been  its  purpose.  If  these  parties  had  intended  to  form  a 
monopoly,   could  they  have  done  so  more  effectively? 

(6)  The  price  paid  J.  Pierpont  Morgan  &  Co.  indicates  the  nature  of 
the  transaction.  Five  million  dollars  is  a  very  high  price  for  the  simple 
service  of  suggesting  to  people  how  they  can  agree  in  a  legitimate  trans- 
action. It  is  not  usual  in  illegal  transactions,  such  as  creating  a  trust, 
which  can  evade  the  laws.  Doubtless  if  proceedings  are  instituted  against 
the  International  Harvester  Co.  the  manner  of  its  defense  will  demonstrate 
that  the  fee  was  earned. 

(7)  Another  feature  is  interesting,  if  not  important.  The  Rockefellers 
and  McCormicks  own  a  majority  of  the  capital  stock;  Cyrus  J.  McCormick 
and  George  W.  Perkins  can  so  terminate  the  voting  trust  agreement,  where- 
upon the  Rockefeller-McCormick  control  can  be  exercised.  This  is  not 
pure  accident.  The  circumstances  of  the  entire  transaction  clearly  indicate 
secret  negotiations  between  the  McCormicks  and  J.  Pierpont  Morgan  &  Co. 
prior  to  the  general  negotiations.  Some  one  inspired  the  acquisition  of  the 
option  of  the  Milwaukee  stock.  Added  to  the  McCormick  property  control 
of  the  consolidated  company  was  made  easy. 

There  is  no  better  method  of  ascertaining  the  purpose  of  the  organiza- 
tion of  this  company,  than  by  investigating  the  use  wnich  was  made  of  it. 
It  is  certain  that  its  organizers  intended  it  for  the  very  purpose  for  which 
it  was  used,  because  they  have  at  all  times  remained  in  control  of  the 
affairs  of  the  company. 
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I  find  that  it  has  maintained  a  persistent  campaign  to  destroy  com- 
petition, not  only  in  harvesting  implements,  but  other  farming  implements 
as  well,  and  that  its  obvious  purpose  is  to  monopolize  the  trade  in  "every- 
thing that  the  farmer  buys." 

A  short  time  after  the  Harvester  Trust  had  been  brought 
into  life  the  Twine  Trust  saw  the  light  of  day.  Its  officials 
and  stockholders  were  practically  those  of  the  parent  con- 
cern. 

INTERESTING    READING,    RATHER! 

The  trust  was  formed  too  late  (August  12)  to  affect  the  prices  of  190a. 
No  substantial  change  was  made  that  year.  But  the  next  year  a  radical 
change  took  place.  List  prices  which  before  had  been  used  as  the  maxi- 
mum became  the  minimum,  and  since  that  time  those  prices  have  been 
rigidly  maintained  without  exception.  Not  a  machine  can  be  purchased 
to-day  for  less  than  list  price.  Moreover,  in  the  matter  of  expert  services 
and  extras  there  has  been  a  marked  change  of  policy.  Neither  are  fur- 
nished free  unless  necessitated  by  some  defect  in  the  machine,  when  failure 
to  do  so  would  subject  the  company  to  a  greater  liability.  All  of  these 
changes  tend  to  but  one  object,  viz.,  increased  profits.  The  actual  increase 
in  the  price  of  7-foot  binders  will  average  about  $25  per  machine.  The 
added  cost  for  expert  services  and  extra  parts  is  difficult  to  compute,  but 
is  substantial. 

This  change  in  prices  cannot  be  justified  on  the  ground  that  former 
prices  could  not  be  profitably  maintained.  Even  during  the  period  of  the 
keenest  competition  immense  profits  were  made  in  the  business.  The  his- 
tory of  the  McCormick  Co.  illustrates  this.  In  1879  this  company  was 
organized  with  assets  of  $2,500,000.  Part  of  its  profits  was  distributed 
among  the  stockholders  as  dividends  and  a  large  part  was  kept  undivided 
and  used  to  extend  its  facilities.  From  1879  to  1902  there  was  distributed 
among  the  stockholders  as  dividends  the  sum  of  $11,875,000.  During  the 
same  period  its  assets  increased  from  $2,500,000  to  $51,000,000,  and  this 
increase  represents  undivided  profits.  It  invested  $6,000,000  of  its  undi- 
vided profits  in  a  twine  plant  alone. 

The  history  of  the  Deering  Co.  is  substantially  the  same.  Nor  can  it 
be  charged  that  the  increase  of  prices  is  necessitated  by  increased  cost  of 
production.  The  saving  in  the  expense  of  maintaining  general  and  local 
agents,  experts,  general  office  expenses,  etc.,  is  greatly  in  excess  of  any 
increase  in  the  cost  of  production. 

Interesting  reading,  rather!  Easy  to  understand  who 
gets  the  money  in  these  trust  formations,  who  puts  it  up 
and  why  the  cherished  wealth  carriers  are  so  hostile  to 
Democratic  control  of  governmental  affairs. 


TWO  HOAXES  TAFT  APPROVED 


Late   Senator   Dolliver   Said   "Doc"   Cook's   Discovery   Was 
One,  and   the   Payne-AIdrich   Bill  the  Other. 


(From  "New  York  World,"  June  14,   1910.) 

WASHINGTON,  June  13. — President  Taft,  Seriator  Aldrich,  Speaker 
Cannon,  Attorney-General  Wickersham  and  all  who  stand  with 
them  in  reading  Republican  Senators  out  of  the  party  for  voting 
against  the  tariff  bill  received  such  a  castlgation  this  afternoon  as  is  sel- 
dom administered  by  the  human  tongue.  Senator  Dolliver,  Republican,  of 
Iowa,  applied  the  verbal  lash  in  the  most  brilliant  speech  delivered  in  the 
Senate  in  years.  He  referred  to  his  own  long  campaign  which  had  taxed 
his  strength  beyond  safety,  and  told  how  proud  he  was  of  Taft's  election. 

"I  NEVER  DREAMED  THEN  THAT  WITHIN  A  LITTLE  MORE 
THAN  ONE  YEAR  I  WOULD  BE  CALLED  UPON  TO  DEFEND  MYSELF 
AND  THE  LITTLE  GROUP  OF  MEN  WITH  WHOM  I  STAND  AOAINST 
THE  CHARGE  OF  BEING  A  TRAITOR  TO  THE  PRESIDENT  AND 
GUILTY  OF  TREASON  TO  THE  REPUBLICAN  PARTY,"  HE  SAID. 
*  *  *  "THERE  IS  A  CAMPAIGN  COMMITTEE  PRESIDED  OVER  BY 
A  MULTI-MILLIONAIRE  STREET  CAR  MAGNATE  (REP.  McKINLEY), 
WITH  A  TREASURY  FILLED  WITH  ROTTEN  MONEY,  POURING  OUT 
ITS  STEADY  STREAM  OF  MUDDY  LITERATURE  TO  DEFAME  US.  I 
REFUSE  TO  LEAVE  THE  PARTY  TO  ACCOMMODATE  SUCH  A  PO- 
LITICAL  H9CUS  POCUS  AS   THAT. 

"THE  PRESIDENT  IS  IN  ERROR.  IT  IS  NOT  NECESSARY  FOR 
MEN  TO  SWALLOW  EVERY  TARIFF  BILL  THAT  IS  SET  BEFORE 
THEM,  AND  IT  WILL  BE  DIFFICULT  TO  OET  ME  OUT  ON  SUCH  A 
CHARGE.  IT  CANNOT  BE  DONE  BY  LYING  ABOUT  ME  OR  CALL- 
ING ME  NAMES,  SUCH  AS  'FREE  TRADER'  AND  'DEMOCRAT.' 
LEAST  OF  ALL,  IT  CAN'T  BE  DONE  BY  TAKING  FROM  MY  NECK 
THE  MILLSTONE  OF  POLITICAL  PATRONAGE.  I  SHARE  THE  UNI- 
VERSAL DISGUST  OF  MAKING  A  GREAT  EXECUTIVE  DEPART- 
MENT THE  HEADQUARTERS  OF  THE  AWKWARD  SQUAD  OF  POLI- 
TICS. *  *  * 

"TWO  GREAT  HOAXES  OCCURRED  LAST  SUMMER.  ONE  WAS 
THE  DISCOVERY  OF  THE  NORTH  POLE  BY  MR.  COOK;  THE  OTHER 
WAS  THE  DOWNWARD  REVISION  OF  THE  TARIFF  BY  THE  SENA- 
TOR  FROM  RHODE  ISLAND.  EACH  WAS  WARMLY  CONGRATULATED 
BY  THE  HIGHEST  OFFICIAL  OF   THH   GOVERNMENT." 
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Famous  Letters  Which  the  Third  Term  Candi- 
date Wished  No  One  to  See 


(Special  to  "The  New  York  Times.") 

SPRINGFIELD,  MASS,  Sept.  21.— Mrs.  Bellamy  Storer 
has  reopened  the  controversy  with  Col.  Theodore  Roose- 
velt, which  grew  out  of  the  removal  of  Mr.  Storer  as  Am- 
bassador to  Austria  in  March,  1906,  because  of  his  activity 
in  pressing  the  campaign  at  the  Vatican  for  the  promotion 
of  Archbishop  John  Ireland  of  St.  Paul  to  a  cardinalate.  A 
letter  written  by  her  in  France  and  dated  September  6  will 
be  published  to-morrow  in  "The  Springfield  Republican."  In 
it  Mrs.  Storer — the  "Dear  Maria"  of  published  letters  from 
Col.  Roosevelt — reviews  the  relations  of  the  Storers  with 
him. 

Mrs.  Storer  cites  letters  from  Archbishop  Ireland,  written 
in  1903  and  1904,  to  show  that  it  was  at  the  special  desire  of 
Mr.  Roosevelt  and  with  his  authority  that  her  husband 
pressed  the  claims  of  Mgr.  Ireland  at  Rome.  These  letters 
contradict  statements  made  by  Mr.  Roosevelt  in  his  letter 
repyling  to  the  attack  made  by  Mr.  Storer  in  December,  1906, 
after  he  had  been  removed. 

Mrs.  Storer  also  says  that  Mr.  Roosevelt  "begged"  her 
husband  to  use  his  influence  to  have  him  made  Assistant 
Secretary  of  the  Navy  by  President  McKinley,  and  Mr. 
Storer  had  him  appointed. 

The  opinion  is  given  that  Mr.  Roosevelt  is  a  "dangerous 
influence,"  but  that  "truth  can  overcome  his  power — as  it 
can  overcome  all  evil." 

Mrs.  Storer  is  an  aunt  of  Nicholas  Longworth,  son-in- 
law  of  Col.  Roosevelt. 

LETTER  OF  MRS.  STORER 

The  letter  of  Mrs.  Storer  says: 
To  the  Editor  of  "The  Republican": 

"Ten  years  ago  Theodore  Roosevelt  was  a  devoted  and 
grateful  friend  (apparently)  to  my  husband  and  myself.  He 
had  reason  to  be  grateful.  We  had  helped  him  in  many 
ways,  and  were  very  fond  of  him  and  his  wife  and  children. 
He  was  a  member  of  the  Civil  Service  Commission  in  Wash- 
ington when  we  first  knew  him  in  1892;  and  Mr.  Storer  was 
in  the  House  of  Representatives  when  Mr.  Roosevelt  was  a 
Police  Commissioner  in  New  York.  In  1896  Mr.  McKinley 
had  been  elected  President  and  Mr.  Roosevelt  begged  my 
husband  to  use  his  influence  with  the  president-elect  to  have 
Mr.  Roosevelt  appointed  as  Secretary  of  the  Navy.  On  this 
subject  Mr.  Roosevelt  wrote  the  following  letter: 

Police    Department,     New    York, 

Nov.    17,    1896. 

Dear  Bellamy:  I  have  been  thinking  over  that  businesi,  and  now 
will  you  let  me  write  perfectly  frankly?  If  you  care  to  say  anything 
for  me,  old  fellow,  I  think  you  could  say  it  better  a  good  deal  if  I  were 
away.  So,  unless  you  think  to  the  contrary  or  unless  there  is  some 
reason  for  a  change,  I  believe  that  it  would  be  best  for  me  to  come  and 
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dine  with  you;   then  you  see  McKinley  by  yourself,   if  you  care  to  do  bo 
at  all,  which  I  earnestly  hope  you  will.     Give  my  best  love  to  Mrs.  Storer. 
Faithfully  yours, 

THEODORE    ROOSEVELT. 

P.  S. — I  hope  you  won't  think  this  impertinent.  I  should  rather  have 
you  speak  in  my  behalf  than  any  one  in  the  United  States,  and  I  think 
you  could  do  most  good;  but  I  rather  hate  to  go  there  with  you,  for. 
somehow,  it  does  not  seem  to  me  that  it  would  be  a  good  thing  for 
you  to  speak  for  me  before  me.  T.   R. 

APPOINTED  AT  STORER'S  REQUEST 

"Mr.  McKinley  appointed  Mr.  Roosevelt  at  my  husband's 
request,  and  my  husband  was  sent  as  Minister  to  Belgium. 
Two  years  later,  in  1898,  Mr.  Storer  was  asked  by  President 
McKinley  to  go  to  Madrid  to  renew  the  diplomatic  relations 
broken  by  the  war.  We  were  especially  chosen  for  this 
work  because  we  were  Catholics,  and  had  opposed  the  war 
with  Spain  in  every  way  we  could.  I  think  that  Mr.  Roose- 
velt resented  this,  he  having  done  everything  possible  to 
bring  about  that  unfortunate  war,  but  he  seemed  to  be 
as  friendly  and  as  grateful  as  ever.  When  he  was  elected 
Vice-President  he  accepted  our  house  in  Washington  at  half 
the  rent  we  had  been  getting  from  Mr.  Olney,  the  Secretary 
of  State,  because,  he  said:  "We  are  so  fond  of  you  that  we 
don't   mind   being   under   obligations   to   you." 

"Just  before  Mr.  Roosevelt  was  to  move  into  our  house, 
President  McKinley  was  assassinated  and  Theodore  Roose- 
velt became  President.  Mr.  McKinley  had  intended  to  send 
my  husband  as  Ambassador  to  some  important  post,  to  re- 
ward him  for  four  years  of  hard  work  in  Madrid  renewing 
the  treaties  with  Spain,  &c. 

TOLD  ARCHBISHOP  OF  PROMOTION 

"Two  months  after  Mr.  Roosevelt  became  President,  on 
Nov.  3,  1901,  Archbishop  Ireland  wrote  to  Mr.  Storer  as 
follows: 

St.  Paul,  Nov.  3,  1901. 
My  Dear  Friend:  I  have  had  two  most  pleasant  meetings  with  the 
President  at  the  White  House.  He  is  decidedly  your  friend,  and  resolved 
to  give  you  the  best  there  is.  "Even,"  said  he,  "if  Eeriin  comes  firtt, 
and  Bellamy  wished  it  for  a  little  while  pending  Choate's  retention  of 
London,  I  would  give  it  to  him  and  change  him  shortly  afterward  to 
London.  Let  him  trust  me."  With  kind  regard  to  Mrs.  Storer,  I  am, 
Very    sincerely, 

JOHN  IRELAND. 

"President  Roosevelt  never  carried  out  this  promise.  The 
pressure  of  political  influences  induced  him  to  send  Whitelaw 
Reid  to  London  and  Charlemagne  Tower  to  Berlin  and  Mr. 
Storer  was  given  the  less  important  embassy  in  Vienna. 

In  September,  1903,  we  were  in  the  United  States,  and 
spent  a  day  with  the  President  at  Oyster  Bay  before  sailing 
for  Europe.  Mr.  Roosevelt  on  that  day  requested  Mr.  Storer 
to  go  to  Rome  on  behalf  of  the  President,  and  ask  the  new 
Pope,  Pius  X.,  to  elevate  to  the  Cardinalate  Mr.  Roosevelt's 
personal  friend,  Archbishop  Ireland  of  St.  Paul.  One  montr 
later  Archbishop  Ireland  wrote  to  me  the  following  letter: 

St    Paul,    Oct.    23,    1903. 
My  Dear  Mrs.  Storer:     I  was  in  Washington  last  week  and,  of  course, 
saw   the    President.      I    spoke  with   him   of   Paris,   and   removed   from   his 
mind  all  suspicion  that  a  Catholic  would  be  there  a  "persona  non  grata" 
as    Ambassador. 

He  promised  me  that  the  next  Ambassador  to  Paris  would  be  Mr. 
Storer,  and  furthermore  expressed  the  belief  that  Gen.  Porter  would  soon 
retire.  The  President  also  told  me  that  he  had  commissioned  Mr.  Storer 
to  speak  for  him  viva  voce  at  the  Vatican.  He  seemed  rather  proud 
of  having  done  so.  Give  my  love  to  Bellamy,  and  believe  me, 
Very   sincerely, 

JOHN  IRELAND. 
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"A  month  later  Archbishop  Ireland  wrote  another  letter 
in  which  he  quoted  the  exact  words  of  the  President  as  to 
Mr.  Storer's  going  to  Rome,  as  follows: 

The  President  said  to  me :  "Mr.  Storer  has  told  you  what  I  said  to 
him  about  you.  Archbishop?"  "Well,"  I  replied,  "I  do  not  remember." 
"About  hi6  going  to  Rome?"  the  President  then  asked.  I  said  "No." 
"Well,"  he  said,  "I  told  him  I  would  not  write  a  letter  to  the  pope  ask- 
ing for  honors  for  you ;  but  I  said  that  he  could  go  to  Rome  and  say — 
viva  voce — to  the  Pope,  how  much  I  wish  you  to  be  Cardinal,  and  how 
grateful  I  personally  would  be  for  giving  you  that  honor."  I  am  most 
clear  in  my  memory  as  to  every  word.  I  will  write  about  American 
politics  to  Bellamy.  With  most  affectionate  regards  to  him  and  to  your- 
self,   I    am,    sincerely, 

JOHN  IRELAND. 

"Mr.  Storer  and  I  were  received  by  the  Holy  Father  in 
private  audience  on  Dec.  2,  1903,  and  the  President's  mes- 
sage was  delivered.  Some  newspaper  reporters  in  Rome  tried 
to  "interview"  my  husband,  ineffectively,  but  one  agency, 
the  Scripps-McRae,  asserted  that  Mr.  Storer  had  come  to 
Rome  on  a  "diplomatic"  mission  to  the  Vatican.  Mr.  Roose- 
velt was  alarmed,  thinking  that  the  anti-Catholics  would  at- 
tack him,  and  denied  publicly  that  he  had  ever  sent  any 
message  to   Rome. 

ROOSEVELT  TO  MGR.  IRELAND 

"Archbishop  Ireland  (on  receipt  of  two  letters  from  Mr. 
Storer  telling  him  of  our  arrival  in  Rome  and  giving  an  ac- 
count of  our  audience)  wrote  a  month  later,  after  a  visit  to 
Washington,  as  follows: 

Washington,  Feb.  a,  1904. 
My  Dear  Friend:  Your  two  letters  were  read  and  burnt.  *  *  * 
However,  you  need  have  no  anxiety  whatsoever  about  the  whole  affair 
which  was  the  chief  subject  matter  of  those  letters.  *  *  *  The  Presi- 
dent had  no  occasion  to  feel  ruffled  in  the  least,  but  you  know  his  im- 
pulsiveness. When  I  saw  him,  he  of  his  own  accord  told  me  of  his  writ- 
ing to  you  and  asked  me  how  publicity  was  given  to  the  matter.  *  *  * 
I  said  the  Scripps-McRae  agency  had  merely  made  a  guess  (as  to  Mr. 
Storer's  coming  to  Rome)  and  that  the  few  unfavorable  comments  that 
followed  amounted  really  to  nothing.  He  calmed  down  completely;  re- 
marked that  he  had  every  confidence  in  you,  and  hoped  that  the  outcome 
of  your  mission  would  be  what  all  desired.  Kindest  regards  to  Mrs. 
Storer.      Yours   most   sincerely, 

JOHN  IRELAND. 

"There  was  no  consistory  until  December  n,  1905,  and 
at  the  consistory  Archbishop  Ireland's  name  did  not  appear. 
Mr.  Roosevelt  was  (characteristically)  furious  that  his  wishes 
had  not  been  considered,  and  on  the  very  day  that  he  got 
the  news  he  wrote  to  me  a  letter  so  amazing  that  I  thought 
he  had  taken  leave  of  his  senses.  He  accused  me  of  having 
used  his  name  in  an  unauthorized  way  at  the  Vatican  to 
obtain  the  elevation  of  Archbishop  Ireland  to  the  Cardinal- 
ate  and  demanded  that  I  write  him  a  letter  acknowledging 
my  misdemeanors,  or  else  he  would  recall  my  husband. 

"Mr.  Storer  would  not  permit  me  to  answer  this  insulting 
letter,  and  two  months  later  the  President  recalled  my  hus- 
band from  Vienna  and  dismissed  him  from  the  diplomatic 
service  in  the  most  brutal  manner  possible.  The  President 
brought  publicly  the  same  false  accusation  against  me,  and 
all  the  newspapers  of  the  country  attacked  me.  My  hus- 
band, on  our  return  to  the  United  States,  wrote  a  letter  in 
November,  1906,  to  the  President  and  the  Cabinet,  and  in  my 
defense  told  the  truth.  President  Roosevelt  published  this 
letter  and  his  answer  to  it  in  the  form  of  a  letter  to  the  Sec- 
retary of  State,  Mr.  Root.  In  this  letter  President  Roose- 
velt does  not  hesitate  to  assert: 

As  for  Mr.  Storer's  assertion  that  I  authorized  him  to  make  such  a 
statement  as  he  says  he  was  authorized  to  make  to  the  Pope,  it  is  untrue. 
I   gave  him  no  such  authorization. 
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"I  write  this  statement  of  facts  because  it  is  time  that 
people  both  in  Europe  and  America  should  really  know  what 
manner  of  man  is  Theodore  Roosevelt  and  how  much  his 
vociferations  for  "honesty  and  a  square  deal"  really  mean. 
He  is  a  dangerous  influence,  and  the  truth  alone  can  over- 
come his  power — as  it  can  overcome  all  evil. 

"I  write  this  statement  also  in  order  to  prove  that  Mr. 
Roosevelt's  request  to  Pope  Pius  X.  was  not  made  at  the 
solicitation  of  Archbishop  Ireland,  first  of  all,  but  from  the 
President  himself,  after  the  commission  was  given  to  Mr. 
Storer.  The  truth  should  be  known  in  justice  to  Archbishop 
Ireland. 

MARIA  LONGWORTH  STORER, 

Chateau  de  Carrieres,  Marvejols-Lozere. 
France,  Sept.  6,  1910. 
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Doesn't    Need    Him    In    Third    Term    Party,    But    Northern 
Black    Is    Welcome. 


R.  ROOSEVELT  declared  very  frankly  that  he  did  not 
want  the  support  of  southern  negroes;  but  would 
welcome  negro  support  in  states  politically  doubtful.  In  a 
letter  under  date  of  August  1,  1912,  addressed  to  Julian  Har- 
ris, of  Atlanta,  Georgia,  the  Colonel  wrote: 

For  forty-five  years  the  Republican  party  has  striven  to  build  up  in 
the  southern  States  in  question  a  party  based  on  the  theory  that  the 
pyramid  will  unsupported  stand  permanently  on  its  apex  instead  of  on 
its  base.  For  forty-five  years  the  Republican  party  has  endeavored  in 
these  States  to  build  up  a  party  in  which  the  negro  should  be  dominant, 
a  party  consisting  almost  exclusively  of  negroes.  Those  who  took  the 
lead  in  this  experiment  were  actuated  by  high  motives,  and  no  one 
should  now  blame  them  because  of  what  with  the  knowledge  they  then 
had   and    under   the   then   existing   circumstances   they   strove   to   do. 

But  in  actual  practice  the  result  has  been  lamentable  from  every 
standpoint.  It  has  been  productive  of  evil  to  the  colored  men  them- 
selves ;  it  has  been  productive  only  of  evil  to  the  white  men  of  the 
South :  and  it  has  worked  the  gravest  injury  to,  and  finally  the  dis- 
ruption and  destruction  of,  the  great  Republican  party  itself.  In  the 
States  in  question  where  the  negro  predominates  in  numbers  and  in  the 
sections  of  other  States  in  which  he  predominates  in  numbers  the  Re- 
publican party  has  in  actual  fact  become  practically  non-existent  in  so 
far  as  votes  at  the  polls  are  concerned.  The  number  of  votes  cast  in 
these  States  and  districts  for  the  Republican  ticket  on  election  day  has 
become    negligible. 

It  has  long  been  recognized  that  these  States  will  never  give  a 
Republican  electoral  vote;  that  these  States  or  districts  will  never  send 
a  Republican  or  a  colored  man  to  Congress.  The  number  of  colored 
men  in  them  who  hold  any  elective  office  of  the  slightest  importance  :s 
negligible.  In  these  States  and  districts  the  Republican  party,  in  actual 
practice,  and  disregarding  individual  exceptions,  exists  only  to  serve 
the  purposes  of  a  small  group  of  politicians,  for  the  most  part  white, 
but  including  some  colored  men,  who  have  not  the  slightest  interest 
in  elections  and  whose  political  activities  are  confined  to  securing  offices 
by  sending  to  national  conventions  delegations  which  are  controlled  by  the 
promise  of  office  or  by  means  even  more  questionable. 

Once  in  four  years  they  send  to  the  national  convention  delegates  who 
represent  absolutely  nothing  in  the  way  of  voting  strength,  and  in  con- 
sideration of  the  votes  of  the  delegates  thus  delivered  they  endeavor 
to  secure  their  local  offices  from  any  national  Republican  Administration. 

And  yet  those  negro  delegates  were  not  negligible  assets 
during  the  good  year  1904  or  in  that  other  good  year  1908 
when  Mr.  Roosevelt  was  naming  his  successor. 


ENCOURAGEMENT  OF  AGRICULTURE  AND 
COMMERCE  AS  ITS  HANDMAID.— Jefferson's  Inau- 
gural Address. 


WHEN  T.  R.  WROTE  HARRIMAN 


Being  Assured  "You  and  I  Are  Practical 
Men,"  Railroad  King  Raised  $260,000 


(From  N.  Y.  World,  April  2,    1907.) 


MORALITY  IN  GOOD  GOVERNMENT 

(From    Governor    Marshall's    speech    accepting    the    Democratic 
nomination  for  Vice-President,   August  20,   1912) 

Try  as  we  may  to  separate  the  religious  from  the 
civic,  the  fact  yet  remains  that  good  government 
has  in  it  an  element  of  morality.  Neither  constitu- 
tions, nor  laws,  nor  ordinances,  can  completely  di- 
vorce civil  government  from  religious  sentiment. 
There  are  periods  in  the  history  of  a  people  when 
the  conflict  between  the  good  and  the  bad  may  in- 
volve almost  all  of  the  commandments.  There  is 
rarely  a  conflict  in  which  at  least  the  one  command- 
ment against  covetousness  does  not  become  an  is- 
sue, and  this  campaign  is  no  exception  to  the 
rule. 


WHITE   HOUSE, 

Washington,   Oct.    14,    1904. 

MY   Dear  Mr.  Harriman: — A  suggestion   has  come  to  me  in  a 
round-about  way  that  you  do  not  think  it  wise  to  come  to 
see  me  in  these  closing  weeks  of  the  campaign,  but  that 
you  are  reluctant  to  refuse  inasmuch  as  1  have  asked  you. 

Now,  my  dear  sir,  you  and  I  are  practical  men  and  you  are 
on  the  ground  and  know  conditions  better  than  I  do.  If  you 
think  there  Is  any  danger  of  your  visit  to  me  causing  trouble, 
or  if  you  think  there  is  nothing  special  I  should  be  informed 
about,  or  no  matter  in  which  I  could  give  any  aid,  why,  of  course, 
give  upjthe  visit  for  the  time  being;  and  then  a  few  weeks 
hence,  btiore  I  write  my  message,  I  shall  get  you  to  come  down 
to  discuss  certain  Government  matters  not  connected  with  the 
campaign. 

With    great    regard,    sincerely   yours, 

THEODORE    ROOSEVELT. 

Edward  H.  Harriman,  who  wrote  the  following  letter  in 
the  latter  part  of  December,  1905,  last  evening  admitted  its 
authorship.  *  *  * 

MR.    SIDNEY   WEBSTER, 

No.    245   East   17th   Street,    New   York. 

Dear  Sir: — I  am  glad  to  see  that  you  are  in  town,  and  hope  soon 
to   have   an   opportunity   of   talking   matters   over   with   you.     *     *     * 

As  to  my  political  instincts  to  which  you  refer  in  your  letter  of 
Dec.  13,  I  am  quite  sure  I  have  none,  and  my  being  made  at  all  promi- 
nent in  the  political  situation  is  entirely  due  to  President  Roosevelt 
and  because  of  my  taking  an  active  part  in  the  autumn  of  1904  at  his 
request,  and  his  taking  advantage  of  conditions  then  created  to  further 
his  own  interests.  If  it  had  been  a  premeditated  plot  it  could  not  have 
been  better  started  or  carried  out. 

About  a  week  before  the  election  in  the  autumn  of  1904,  when  it 
looked  certain  that  the  State  ticket  would  go  Democratic,  and  was 
doubtful  as  to  Roosevelt,  himself,  he,  the  President,  sent  me  a  request 
to  go  to  Washington  to  confer  upon  the  political  conditions  in  New 
York  State.  I  complied  and  he  told  me  he  understood  the  campaign 
could  not  be  successfully  carried  on  without  sufficient  money,  and 
asked  me  if  I  would  help  them  in  raising  the  necessary  funds,  as  the 
National  Committee,  under  the  control  of  Chairman  Cortelyou,  had 
utterly  failed  of  obtaining  them,  and  there  was  a  large  amount  du? 
from   them  to  the  New  York   State   Committee. 
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OPPOSED  DEPEW  AS  SENATOR 

I  explained  to  him  that  I  understood  the  difficulty  here  was  mainly 
caused  by  the  up-State  leaders  being  unwilling  to  support  Depew  for 
re-election  as  United  States  Senator;  that,  if  he,  Depew,  could  be 
taken  care  of  in  some  other  way  I  thought  matters  could  be  adjusted 
and  the  different  contending  elements  in  the  party  brought  Into  close 
alliance  again.  We  talked  over  what  could  be  done  for  Depew  and, 
finally,  he  agreed  that  if  found  necessary  he  would  appoint  him  as 
Ambassador  to   Paris. 

With  full  belief  that  he,  the  President,  would  keep  this  agreement 
I  came  back  to  New  York,  sent  for  Treasurer  Bliss,  who  told  me  that 
I  was  their  last  hope,  and  that  they  had  exhausted  every  other  resource. 
In  his  presence,  I  called  up  an  intimate  friend  of  Senator  Depew,  told 
him  that  it  was  necessary  in  order  to  carry  New  York  State  that 
$200,000  should  be  raised  at  once  and  that  if  he  would  help  I  would 
subscribe  $50,000.  After  a  few  words  over  the  telephone  the  gentleman 
said  he  would  let  me  know,  which  he  did  probably  in  three  or  four 
hours,  with  the  result  that  the  whole  amount,  including  my  subscrip- 
tion, had  been  raised. 

The  checks  were  given  to  Treasurer  Bliss,  who  took  them  to 
Chairman  Cortelyou.  If  there  were  any  among  them  of  life  insurance 
companies,  or  any  other  like  organizations,  of  course  Cortelyou  must 
have  informed  the  President  *  *  *  This  amount  enabled  the  New 
York  State  Committee  to  continue  to  work,  with  the  result  that  at  least 
50,000  votes  were  turned  in  the  city  of  New  York  alone,  making  a  differ- 
ence  of   100,000   votes   in  the   general  result 

Some  time  in  December,  1904.  on  my  way  from  Virginia  to  New 
York  I  stopped  and  had  a  short  talk  with  the  President.  He  then  told 
me  that  he  did  not  think  it  necessary  to  appoint  Depew  as  Ambassador 
to   Paris,   as  agreed,  in  fact  favored  him   for  the   Senate.     *     *     * 

This  is  the  way  I  was  brought  to  the  surface  in  the  political 
matters,  as  I  had  never  before  taken  any  active  part,  and  had  only 
done  what  I  could  as  any  private  citizen  might,  so  you  see  I  was 
brought  forward  by  Roosevelt  in  an  attempt  to  help  him,  at  his  request, 
the  same  as  I  was  in  the  insurance  matter  by  Hyde  and  Ryan  by  their 
request  for  my  help;  and  in  the  case  of  Ryan  I  probably  would  have 
dropped  the  matter  after  our  first  interview  had  it  not  been  for  my 
desire  to  save  Belmont  from  taking  a  position  for  which  he  could  have 
been  criticized  by  the  public  press,  as  he  was  the  one  Ryan  desired 
me  to  influence  from  opposing  Morton  for  election  as  chairman  of  the 
Equitable  board,  and  Belmont  afterward  thanked  me  for  taking  his 
part.     *     *     * 

Ryan's  success  in  all  his  manipulations,  traction  deals,  tobacco 
combination,  manipulation  of  the  State  Trust  Company  into  the  Morton 
Trust  Company,  the  Shoe  and  Leather  Bank  into  the  Western  National 
Bank  and  then  again  into  the  Bank  of  Commerce — thus  covering  up 
his  tracks — has  been  done  by  the  adroit  mind  of  Elihu  Root,  and  this 
present  situation  has  been  brought  about  by  a  combination  of  circum- 
stances which  has  brought  together  the   Ryan-Root-Roosevelt  element. 

Where  do  I  stand? 

Yours   sincerely, 

E.    H.   HARRIMAN. 


THIRD  TERMER  A  GREAT  TRUST  BUILDER 

IN  THE  Senate  of  the  United  States,  August  16,  1912,  Mr. 
La  Follette    of    Wisconsin,    a    Republican    Progressive 
said: 

"On  the  day  that  Theodore  Roosevelt  was  made  President  of  the 
United  States  there  were  149  trusts  and  combinations  in  the  United 
States.  When  he  turned  this  Government  over  to  William  H.  Taft  there 
were   10,020. 

"When  Theodore  Roosevelt  entered  the  White  House  the  trusts 
and  combinations  had  a  capitalization  of  $3,784,000,000.  On  the  day 
that  he  turned  the  Administration  over  to  Taft  it  was  $31,672,000,000, 
about.  More  than  70  per  cent,  of  it  was  watered.  Its  power  has 
grown   and   is  spreading. 

"The  number  of  trusts  and  monopolies  is  multiplying.  There  has 
been  no  diminishing  under  the  present  Administration.  The  present 
Administration  has  sought  to  apply  more  vigorously  than  any  Ad- 
ministration that  preceded  the  Sherman  Anti-Trust  law.  But  the 
time  to  apply  the  law  effectively  was  when  the  gigantic  trusts  and 
monopolies  were  in  their  infancy. 

"I  do  not  believe  the  man  who  was  President  of  the  United  States 
for  seven  years  while  the  greatest  trust  growth  in  this  country 
occurred,  at  the  very  time  of  all  times  in  the  history  of  the  Sherman 
law  when  it  could  have  been  made  productive  in  destroying  trust 
organization,  that  destroys  competition  and  places  the  American  peo- 
ple In  the  powers  of  the  combinations--!  do  not  believe  that  the  man 
who  was  President  during  that  time  is  the  man  to  find  the  way 
out   now." 
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Senator  La  Follette,  a  Progressive  Republican, 

Tells  How  Monopoly  Thrived  When  He 

Was  President 


SENATOR   Robert    M.    LaFollette   of   Wisconsin,   a   Pro- 
gressive Republican,  delivered  a  speech  in  Philadelphia, 
on  February  12,  1912,  in  which  he  said: 

"It  will  be  the  impartial  verdict  of  history  that  the  executive  depart- 
ment of  the  government  could  have  saved  the  people  from  the  appalling 
conditions  which  confront  us  to-day,  if  all  the  power  of  this  great  govern- 
ment had  been  put  forth  to  enforce  the  anti-trust  law. 

"Two  or  three  score  of  prosecutions  dragging  along  in  the  courts  at  a 
snail's  pace,  from  administration  to  administration,  was  little  more  than 
notice  to  these  business  kings  that  they  might  proceed  to  set  up  their 
authority  against  the  government  and  extend  their  dominion  over  trade 
and  transportation;  that  there  was  no  real  danger  of  the  law  being  en- 
forced so  as  to  do  much  more  than  to  affect  the  political  situation  from 
time  to  time. 

"That  this  was  accepted  as  the  government's  position  by  the  interests 
can  now  be  made  very  plain.  The  organization  of  combinations  began 
quite  actively  early  in  1898.  The  high  tariff  rates  of  the  Dingley  bill 
encouraged    combination    and    aided    in    its    ultimate    purpose. 

"Between  January  1,  1898,  and  January  1,  1900,  149  trusts  were 
formed  to  suppress  competition  and  control  prices.  These  combinations 
were   capitalized  for  $3,000,784,000." 

(This  period  covers  the  latter  part  of  the  McKinley 
administration.) 

"The  next  four  years  were  years  of  enormous  trust  growth.  From 
January  1,  1900,  to  January  1,  1904,  taking  account  of  only  the  more 
important  trusts,  8,664  great  plants  were  combined,  with  a  total  capitaliza- 
tion  of   $20,379,162,511.  ' 

(This  period  covered  the  major  portion  of  Roosevelt's 
first  administration.) 

TRUSTS  THRIVE  UNDER  ROOSEVELT 

"Prices  were  mounting  higher  and  higher,  the  people  were  crying 
aloud  in  protest,  but  protest  and  denunciation  caused  no  fear  on  the  part 
of  the  trust  makers,  so  long  as  the  government  was  actually  prosecuting 
less   than   an  average   of  seven   cases   a   year. 

"Mark  what  followed:  From  January  1,  1904,  to  January  1,  1908, 
trust  consolidation  made  mighty  strides,  and  the  total  capitalization 
reached  the  astounding  sum  of  $31,672,160,754.  In  these  four  years  the 
capitalization  increased  more  than  55  per  cent." 

Thus  it  is  shown  that  during  the  seven  and  a  half  years 
that  Roosevelt  was  President,  combinations  in  the  form  of 
trusts  were  organized,  with  an  aggregate  capitalization  of 
more  than  twenty-eight  billions  of  dollars. 

In  other  words,  of  the  total  trust  combinations  which  ex- 
isted on  January  i,  1908,  approximately  90  per  cent,  were 
formed  during  the  Roosevelt  administration. 

What  did  Theodore  Roosevelt  do  to  prevent  the  forma- 
tion of  these  trusts  or  to  prosecute  them  after  they  had  been 
organized! 

In  a  speech  before  the  Chicago  Bar  Association  on  June 
27,  1908,  Representative  Charles  E.  Littlefield  of  Maine,  a 
Republican,  said: 

"In  1907  the  government  had  in  its  service  171  District  and  Assistant 
District  Attorneys.  They  cost  the  government  in  salaries  and  expenses 
$735.6i2.o6,  in  addition  to  the  salaries  of  the  Department  of  Justice  of 
$250,965-58. 

"There  were  only  seven  convictions  and  other  settlements  in- 
volving fines  of  $96,000,  although  the  government  spent  $386,242.88 
for  the  special  purpose  of  prosecuting  violations  of  the  Sherman  anti- 
trust   law." 
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A  pamphlet  issued  by  the  Department  of  Justice  shows 
that  during  the  seven  and  a  half  years  of  Roosevelt's  admin- 
istration, thirty-four  actions  only  were  brought  under  the 
Sherman  Anti-Trust  Act.  Of  these,  only  eight  were  of  major 
character.  The  remainder  were  small  and  inconsequential 
cases,  such  as  the  suit  brought  to  dissolve  a  small  combina- 
tion of  grocers  in  Arizona,  and  cases  of  like  import,  not 
different  from  those  which  in  the  usual  course  of  business 
have  been  instituted  both  under  Republican  and  Democratic 
administrations. 

Of  these  eight  cases,  the  government  won  only  three. 
The  big  cases  won  by  the  government  during  the  Roosevelt 
administration  were  those  against  the  Northern  Securities 
Company,  Swift  &  Co.  (the  Packers'  Trust)  and  the  General 
Paper  Company.  Nominally  the  government  was  victorious 
in  each  of  these  cases,  but  so  far  as  the  effect  upon  the 
general  public  and  upon  prices  is  concerned,  they  might  as 
well  have  never  been  brought.  There  has  been  practically 
no  change  in  the  conditions  which  these  suits  sought  to 
relieve.  The  Beef  Trust  still  continues  to  flourish  and  the 
price  of  meat  is  higher  to-day  than  it  was  when  the  action 
against  the  trust  was  filed. 

The  Paper  Trust  still  controls  prices,  and  the  Northern 
Pacific  and  Burlington  merger,  although  not  official,  and  no 
longer  known  as  the  Northern  Securities  Company,  is  none 
the  less  effective. 

Under  the  Elkins  law,  to  regulate  commerce,  suits  were 
brought  during  the  different  administrations  as  follows: 

Harrison's  administration,   48  cases. 

CLEVELAND'S   SECOND   ADMINISTRATION,    102   CASES. 

McKinley's   administration,    15   cases. 
Roosevelt's    administration,    21    cases. 

WHEN  MIGHT  WAS  RIGHT 

In  1905,  shortly  after  Theodore  Roosevelt  had  entered 
upon  his  second  term  as  President,  there  was  introduced  in 
the  House  of  Representatives,  a  resolution  inquiring  into 
the  relations  between  the  traffic  department  of  the  Atchison, 
Topeka  &  Santa  Fe  Railroad  and  its  manager,  who  was 
then  a  member  of  President  Roosevelt's  cabinet,  and  the 
Colorado  Fuel  &  Iron  Company,  the  charge  having  been 
made  that  that  concern  had  enjoyed  a  secret  rebate  from 
the  Santa  Fe  Railroad,  amounting  to  more  than  $400,000,  and 
that  this  rebate  was  for  the  purpose  of  bankrupting  certain 
of  the  competitors  of  the  Colorado  Fuel  &  Iron  Company; 
moreover,  that  it  had  succeeded  to  a  large  extent. 

The  Republicans  in  control  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives refused  to  act  favorably  upon  the  resolution,  but  so 
much  publicity  had  been  given  to  the  charge,  particularly  in 
view  of  the  fact  that  the  traffic  manager  of  the  Santa  Fe  was 
then  a  member  of  the  President's  cabinet,  that  Mr.  Roose- 
velt could  not  ignore  it  entirely.  Accordingly,  instead  of 
having  the  matter  taken  up  through  the  regular  channels  of 
the  Department  of  Justice,  he  appointed  his  own  investi- 
gators,— two  eminent  lawyers,  the  Hon.  Judson  Harmon,  now 
Governor  of  Ohio,  and  the  Hon.  F.  N.  Judson. 

The  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  charged  that  al- 
though the  government  had  obtained  an  injunction  against 
the  practice  of  rebating  in  which  the  Santa  Fe  Railroad  was 
engaged,  the  Railroad  had  nevertheless  continued  this  unlaw- 
ful custom  in  favor  of  the  Colorado  Fuel  &  Iron  Co.,  an  im- 
mensely powerful  corporation  seeking  to  control  the  trade 
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in  the  country  west  of  the  Mississippi.  Messrs.  Harmon  and 
Judson  considered  the  evidence  taken  by  a  commission  ex- 
pressly appointed  for  that  purpose,  and  reported  that  the  in- 
junction had  been  violated.  They  found  that  it  had  been  not 
only  a  casual  violation,  but  that  the  period  of  the  offense  had 
been  extended  for  more  than  two  years;  that  the  rebates  had 
amounted  to  more  than  $1,000,000,  and  that  both  in  law  and 
in  fact  the  officers  of  the  traffic  department  of  the  Railroad 
were  responsible. 

They  further  recommended  that  these  officers  should 
show  cause  why  they  should  not  be  punished  for  contempt  of 
the  injunction. 

President  Roosevelt  flatly  refused  to  accept  the  recom- 
mendation of  his  investigators,  for  the  reason,  that,  as  afore- 
said, the  traffic  manager  of  the  Santa  Fe  Railroad  was  at 
that  time  a  member  of  his  cabinet.  He  insisted  that  the  cor- 
poration only  and  not  its  officers  should  be  proceeded  against. 
Messrs.  Harmon  and  Judson  declined  to  acquiesce  in  this 
travesty  upon  justice  and  tendered  their  resignations,  Gov- 
ernor Harmon  declaring  that  "Guilt  is  always  personal." 

A  GAME  OF  WHITEWASH 

Having  refused  to  prosecute  individuals  because  one  of 
the  accused  v/as  a  member  of  the  President's  official  family, 
the  next  step  was  to  whitewash  the  corporation.  It  was  at 
this  point  that  President  Roosevelt  decided  to  refer  the  mat- 
ter to  the  Attorney  General,  and  the  Department  of  Justice 
was  ordered  to  proceed  against  the  corporation  and  not 
against  individuals. 

A  subordinate  in  the  department  was  assigned  to  the 
case,  to  do  battle  against  a  brilliant  array  of  counsel  repre- 
senting the  railroad.  Not  a  line  of  evidence  was  taken,  and 
the  result  was  that  the  proceedings  came  to  naught.  Presi- 
dent Roosevelt  and  his  Attorney  General  exchanged  felici- 
tations by  letter  over  the  loss  of  the  Government's  case, 
and  the  cabinet  officer,  since  dead,  who  had  been  the  traffic 
manager  of  the  Santa  Fe,  soon  resigned  his  portfolio  to 
become  the  President  of  the  Equitable  Life  Assurance  Co. 
Afterward  a  $25,000  position  in  the  Equitable  Company  was 
provided  for  the  Assistant  Attorney  General  who  had  "pros- 
ecuted" the  Santa  Fe  Railroad. 

This  is,  in  part,  the  story  of  the  development  of  trusts 
under  the  administration  of  Theodore  Roosevelt,  his  failure 
to  prevent  their  combinations  and  to  prosecute  them  for 
their  illegal  actions,  and  his  further  failure  to  enforce  the 
provisions  of  the  act  regulating  commerce  and  prohibiting 
rebates. 


WARNING  THE  INSURGENTS 

Speaking  in  Washington  on  the  same  day  in  1910  that 
Mr.  Wickersham  appeared  in  Chicago,  Mr.  Taft  said:  "By 
their  fruits  ye  shall  know  them.  If  they  don't  want  to 
stand  with  the  party  as  Republicans,  if  they  don't  vote 
with  their  party,  it  is  their  privilege  not  to." 


TAFT  ON  BALLINGER 

Said  President  Taft  on  dismissing  the  charges  against 
the  then  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  Mr.  Ballinger:  "In  my 
judgment  he  is  the  best  friend  of  the  policy  of  conservation 
who  insists  that  every  step  taken  in  that  direction  should 
be  within  the  law  and  buttressed  by   legal  authority." 


TO  BE  PEOPLE'S  PRESIDENT 


By  Charles  R.  Crane 

(Appointed    Minister    to    China    by    President    Taft;     Supporter 
of  La   Follette.) 


THERE  are  a  great  many  problems  before  the 
country  which  must  be  solved  and  must  be 
solved  soon.  As  long  as  they  are  unsolved  the 
present  state  of  irritation  and  unrest  among  the 
people  will  continue.  They  must  be  taken  up  by  a 
man  of  the  highest  character  and  ability,  with  a 
profound  knowledge  of  our  social  and  economic  con- 
ditions and  history,  and  he  must  be  placed  in  the 
high  office  in  such  a  way  as  to  leave  no  question  of 
his  perfect   independence. 

Such  a  person  is  Governor  Wilson,  and  the  cam- 
paign he  has  already  made,  and  the  only  kind  he 
knows  how  to  make,  will  put  him  into  office  in- 
debted  solely   to   the  whole  people. 

As  Governor  of  New  Jersey,  he  has  shown  that 
he  has  the  executive  spark  so  necessary  in  the 
Chief  Magistrate,  and  his  experience  has  taught 
him  that  Progressive  principles  are  an  important 
aid  in  restoring   Representative   Government. 

Chigago,  111.,  August  17,  1912. 


DEMOCRACY  A  VITAL  PRINCIPLE 

I  respectfully  urge  all  those  who  are  opposed  to 
special  privilege  to  ally  themselves  this  year  with 
the  historic  Democracy,  the  cornerstone  of  whose 
edifice  is  the  Declaration  of  Independence  and  the 
keystone  of  which  is  the  Golden  Rule.  At  Balti- 
more, it  proved  its  right  to  be  because  there  it  arose 
and  by  its  proposed  policy  met  the  needs  and  wants 
of  a  people.  Am  I  to  be  met  with  the  statement 
that  results  like  those  of  the  past  four  years  might 
just  as  well  have  been  produced  under  Democratic 
supremacy?  This  I  deny.  The  Kingdom  of  De- 
mocracy, like  the  Kingdom  of  Heaven,  is  within 
us.  It  comes  not  by  observation.  It  is  a  living, 
growing,  vital  principle.  It  is  as  essential  to  the 
life  of  the  man  who  is  a  Democrat  as  pure  air  or 
pure  blood.  The  power  to  resist  lying  is  not  in  the 
mouth  but  in  the  heart  of  a  man.  His  power  to  re- 
sist larceny  and  murder  is  not  in  his  fingers. 
Democrats,  like  poets,  are  born,  not  made.  They 
are  born  with  the  fixed  and  unalterable  belief  that 
God  made  all  men,  not  some  men;  that  all  men  are 
entitled  to  an  honest  chance  in  life,  unhampered  and 
unharmed  by  law  or  custom.  We  may  separate  in 
language,  church  and  state,  but  we  can  never  have 
that  social  condition  which  we  call  Democracy  until 
all  men  living  in  the  Republic  are  full,  not  half, 
brothers;  until  all  have  been  baptised  in  the  blood 
of  the  spirit  of  the  revolution  and  consecrated  at 
every  altar  set  up,  north  and  south,  in  the  war  be- 
tween the  States. — From  Governor  Marshall's  speech 
accepting  the  Democratic  nomination  for  the  vice-presi- 
dency, August  20,  1912. 


"MR.  PRESIDENT"— "THEODORE" 


Preliminary  Bouquets  Which  Soon  Gave  Way 
to  Brickbats 


(PERSONAL) 

The  White   House 
Washington,  January   6,    1911. 

MY  DEAR  THEODORE:  It  comes  to  me,  perhaps  with- 
out foundation,  that  you  are  going  to  write  a  strong 
article  on  the  Lorimer  case  and  publish  it  in  the  Outlook. 
I  have  been  doing  everything  I  could  legitimately  to  have 
the  closest  examination  made  into  the  Lorimer  case.  I 
have  read  as  much  of  the  evidence  as  I  could  get  at  and  am 
convinced  that  there  was  a  mess  and  mass  of  corruption 
upon  which  his  election  was  founded  that  ought  to  be  stamped 
with  the  disapproval  of  the  Senate.  But  I  want  the  move- 
ment to  oust  him  to  succeed.  I  have  urged  different  Senators 
to  read  the  record  carefully,  and  after  a  talk  with  Root,  and 
Burton,  and  Knute  Nelson,  and  Crawford,  and  some  others, 
I  believe  we  are  going  to  line  up  a  good  many  of  the  regu- 
lar Republicans  on  the  side  of  what  I  consider  decency 
and  honesty  in  politics. 

It  has  leaked  out  that  I  have  been  taking  some  interest 
in  the  matter,  and  I  fear  that  it  has  not  helped  the  situation 
generally,  because  of  that  strong  feeling  of  clubdom  in  the 
Senate  and  that  resentment  against  outside  interference 
which  nobody  who  is  not  intimately  acquainted  with  the 
situation  can  understand  the  weight  of.  I  was  talking  with 
Borah  this  morning.  I  have  consulted  a  good  deal  with 
him  on  the  subject,  and  he  and  I  agree  that  it  would  be 
unwise  either  for  you  or  for  me  to  come  out  now  against 
Lorimer  and  in  favor  of  his  being  ousted;  that  it  would 
enable  those  who  are  determined  to  keep  him  in,  especially, 
among  the  Democrats,  Bailey  and  others,  to  use  an  argu- 
ment against  outside  interference  that  would  hold  a  number 
of  Democrats  and  would  deprive  us  of  the  strength  we 
should  get  by  a  quiet  presentation  of  the  full  facts  on  the 
floor  of  the  Senate,  from  the  Senate  itself.  Root  is  going 
to  make  a  speech.  So  is  Burton,  and  I  believe  that  Lodge 
will  do  the  same  thing.  Now,  nothing  would  have  stronger 
weight  than  speeches  from  them;  whereas,  if  either  you  or 
I  came  out  with  an  attack  it  would  enable  the  friends  of 
Lorimer  to  shift  the  subject  from  the  tainted  character  of 
his  seat  to  the  independence  of  the  Senate  in  acting  as  the 
judge  of  the  qualifications  of  its  own  members. 

I  suggest,  therefore,  that  if  you  have  an  article  on  this 
subject,  you  hold  it  until  after  the  issues  are  more  plainly 
made  by  speeches  on  the  floor  of  the  body  in  which  the  con- 
test is  to  be  won.  I  want  to  win.  So  do  you.  This  is  my 
excuse  for  writing  you. 

Sincerely  yours, 

WILLIAM   H.  TAFT. 
Hon.  Theodore  Roosevelt, 

The  Outlook,  287  Fourth  Avenue, 
New  York,  N.  Y. 
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P.  S.~ Of  course,  I  may  be  misinformed  as  to  your  purpose 
in  this  matter. 

Since  dictating  the  above  I  have  had  the  telephone  con- 
versation with  you,  but  I  let  it  go. 

"THEODORE"    TO    "MR.    PRESIDENT" 

"By  the  telephone  conversation  and  by  subsequent  cor- 
respondence with  Mr.  Roosevelt,  which  I  do  not  publish,  bul 
which  I  am  ready  to  publish  if  desired  by  him,  I  learned 
that  no  such  article  was  contemplated,  but  that  he  would 
assist  in  the  matter  in  other  ways." — From  speech  delivered 
by  President  Taft  at  Boston,  April  25,  1912. 


"MR.    PRESIDENT"    TO    "THEODORE" 


(Confidential) 

THE  WHITE  HOUSE, 
Washington,  January   10,   191 1. 
My  dear  Theodore: 

Just  at  present  I  am  in  the  midst  of  reciprocity  matters, 
and  it  would  gratify  me  a  great  deal  to  talk  over  with  you 
this  issue.  I  have,  as  you  have  known,  always  been  a  low-tariff 
and  downward-revision  man,  and  the  reason  why  I  favored 
the  last  tariff  bill  and  praised  it  as  the  best  one  we  had  ever 
had  was:  That  the  consideration  of  it  on  its  passage  and  the 
efforts  of  those  who  defended  it  afterward  to  show  that  it 
was  a  downward  revision  were  all  a  concession  by  the  Re- 
publican party  that  downward  revision  was  necessary,  and 
that  the  rule  upheld  by  Shaw  and  Cannon  and  other  stand- 
patters of  the  orthodox  type  that  no  tariff  could  be  too  high, 
because  what  you  needed  was  a  Chinese  wall,  had  been  de- 
parted from.  Now,  the  probability  is  that  we  shall  reach  an 
agreement  with  our  Canadian  friends  by  which  all  natural 
products — cereals,  lumber,  dairy  products,  fruits,  meats,  and 
cattle — shall  enter  both  countries  free,  and  that  we  shall  get 
a  revision — not  as  heavy  a  one  as  I  would  like,  but  a  substan- 
tial one,  and  equivalent  certainly  to  the  French  reciprocity 
treaty  and  probably  more — on  manufactures. 

TAFT  TARIFF  VIEWS 

The  truth  is  that  the  minute  that  we  adopt  in  convention 
the  proposal  that  our  tariff  should  be  measured  by  the  differ- 
ence in  the  cost  of  production  we  necessarily  adopt  a  rule 
which  would  lead  us  straight  to  reciprocity  in  natural  prod- 
ucts with  Canada,  because  the  conditions  in  the  two  coun- 
tries are  so  similar  that  there  is  substantially  no  difference 
in  the  cost  of  production.  Possibly  labor  is  slightly  lower 
in  some  parts  of  Canada  than  in  the  United  States,  but  it  is 
also  higher  in  some  parts,  and  the  adoption  of  free  trade 
would  rapidly  increase  the  cost  of  labor  in  those  parts  where 
it  is  cheaper  in  Canada,  so  that  the  conditions  would  be  the 
same. 

It  might  at  first  have  a  tendency  to  reduce  the  cost  of 
food  products  somewhat;  it  would  certainly  make  the  reser- 
voir much  greater  and  prevent  fluctuations.  Meantime  the 
amount  of  Canadian  products  we  would  take  would  produce 
a  current  of  business  between  western  Canada  and  the 
United  States  that  would  make  Canada  only  an  adjunct  of 
the  United  States.  It  would  transfer  all  their  important 
business  to  Chicago  and  New  York,  with  their  bank  credits 
and  everything  else,  and  it  would  increase  greatly  the  de- 
mand of  Canada  for  our  manufactures.     I  see  this  is  an  argu- 
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"The  radical  in  our  time  takes  leave  to  open  his 
eyes  wide  and  see  things  as  they  are.  In  order  to 
be  rational,  you  must  see  all  of  the  facts,  and  a 
reasonable  radical  is  the  only  kind  worth  talking  to. 
To  be  an  unreasonable  radical  is  just  as  bad  as  to 
be  an  unreasonable  reactionary.  The  whole  thing 
is  a  process  of  insight. "-WOODROW  WILSON. 


ment  against  reciprocity  made  in  Canada,  and  I  think  it  is 
a  good  one. 

The  proposition  is  to  make  an  arrangement  by  which  we 
shall  present  to  both  houses  of  Congress  an  identical  bill, 
and  pass  it  as  an  agreement  for  joint  legislation.  In  this 
way  we  would  avoid  the  necessity  for  two-thirds  in  the 
Senate,  and  would  secure  at  once  the  consent  of  the  House, 
which  in  tariff  matters  is  generally  regarded  as  necessary, 
at  any  rate.  This  will  cause  a  great  commotion,  I  presume. 
It  will  be  unpopular  in  New  York  because  of  certain 
lumber-manufacturing  interests  and  the  dairy  interests.  It 
will  be  unpopular  in  Minnesota  because  of  wheat;  but  on  the 
other  hand,  free  lumber  will  be  popular  in  some  places,  and 
as  it  includes  free  paper  and  free  wood  pulp  we  may  count 
on  the  fairly  good  support  of  the  press. 

MIGHT   BREAK  UP  PARTY 

This  letter,  of  course,  I  must  ask  you  to  regard  as  con- 
fidential, though  I  would  be  glad  to  have  you  discuss  with 
your  colleagues  on  the  Outlook  such  a  proposition,  and 
should  be  glad  to  hear  from  you  as  to  your  judgment  of  it. 
I  think  it  may  break  the  Republican  party  for  a  while.  As 
Elihu  Root  said  when  I  talked  with  him  yesterday,  it  may 
be  an  entering  wedge  against  protection,  although  it  is  not 
inconsistent  with  the  principle  of  protection  as  we  laid  it 
down  in  Chicago.  Of  course  it  will  be  said  against  it  that 
we  are  taking  agriculture  and  making  it  suffer  first  because 
we  tackle  wool  and  cotton.  The  bill  is  not  likely  to  pass  the 
present  Congress,  and  before  the  new  Congress  comes  to- 
gether I  think  I  shall  be  able  to  make  some  recommenda- 
tions as  to  the  wool  and  cotton  schedules  and  present  a 
problem  to  the  Democrats  which  they  are  not  likely  to  find 
an  easy  one.  At  least  it  will  show  the  hypocrisy  of  some 
people.  Of  course  this  is  not  ground  whatever  for  intro- 
ducing and  pressing  such  a  measure.  I  believe  it  to  be  right, 
and  if  it  leads,  on  the  other  hand,  to  a  reduction  in  wool 
and  cotton  maunfactures  to  the  lowest  figures  and  to  what 
is  a  real  measure  of  the  difference  in  the  cost  of  production, 
so  much  the  better. 

I  shall  be  glad  to  hear  from  you  as  soon  as  you  con- 
veniently can  write  on  this  subject,  because  the  matter  is 
just  at  hand,  and  it  is  quite  likely  that  within  ten  days  we 
shall  reach  an  agreement. 

Sincerely, 

WILLIAM   H.   TAFT. 
HON.  THEODORE  ROOSEVELT, 
The  Outlook,  New  York. 
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"But  some  men  put  a  false  interpretation  upon 
this.  There  is  a  certain  unreasonable  fear  in  the 
air,  as  if  the  process  we  have  been  going  through 
were,  in  some  degree,  vindictive;  as  if  there  had 
been  bitter  feeling  in  it  and  the  intention  to  dis- 
credit those  who  opposed  it."— WOODROW  WIL- 
SON. 


"THEODORE"    TO    "MR.    PRESIDENT" 

OFFICE  OF  THEODORE  ROOSEVELT 
The  Outlook,  287  Fourth  Avenue 

New  York,  January  12,  191 1. 

Dear  Mr.  President:  I  at  once  took  in  your  letter  and 
went  over  it  with  the  Outlook  editors. 

It  seems  to  me  that  what  you  propose  to  do  with  Canada 
is  admirable  from  every  standpoint.  I  firmly  believe  in  free 
trade  with  Canada  for  both  economic  and  political  reasons. 
As  you  say,  labor  cost  is  substantially  the  same  in  the  two 
countries,  so  that  you  are  amply  justified  by  the  platform. 
Whether  Canada  will  accept  such  reciprocity  I  do  not  know, 
but  it  is  greatly  to  your  credit  to  make  the  effort.  It  may 
damage  the  Republican  party  for  a  while,  but  it  will  surely 
benefit  the  party  in  the  end,  especially  if  you  tackle  wool, 
cotton,  &c,  as  you  propose. 

Ever  yours, 

THEODORE    ROOSEVELT. 
The  Hon.  Wm.  H.  Taft, 

President  of  the  United  States, 

The  White  House,  Washington,  D.  C. 


THE  THIRD  TERMER  AND  A  JUDGE. 


(Special   to   the    New   York   World.) 

INDIANAPOLIS,  Oct  22,  1910. — The  News  to-day  published  the  fol- 
lowing: Col.  Roosevelt  during  a  reception  tendered  him  at  the 
Columbia  Club  here  Oct  13  charged  Judge  A.  B.  Anderson  of  the 
Federal  Court  with  being  a  "damned  jackass  and  a  crook"  and  then  "a 
crook  and  a  damned  jackass."  The  language  was  used  to  Capt  Harry 
New,  formerly  Chairman  of  the  Republican  National  Committee,  who 
stood   in   line    introducing    Col.    Roosevelt   to    club   members. 

Judge  Anderson  rendered  the  famous  decision  refusing  to  send  Dele- 
van  Smith  and  Charles  R.  Williams  of  the  Indianapolis  News  to  Wash- 
ington for  trial  on  a  charge  of  criminal  libel,  on  which  Col.  Roosevelt, 
then    President,    had    had    them   indicted. 

Some  one  introduced  Judge  Anderson  to  Col.  Roosevelt  at  the  club. 
The  introduction  was  acknowledged  by  Roosevelt,  and  Judge  Anderson 
passed  on.  When  Capt.  New  saw  Judge  Anderson  presented  to  Roosevelt 
he  thought  he  saw  a  chance  to  disabuse  Roosevelt's  mind  of  any  preju- 
dice that  might  exist  there  on  account  of  Mr.  New's  opposition  to  the 
appointment. 

"Colonel,"  said  Mr.  New,  "you  remember  that  I  opposed  the  appoint- 
ment of   Mr.    Anderson   to  the   United   States   Bench." 

"Yes,    yes,    I   remember,"    said    Roosevelt   hastily. 

"Well,"  I  wish  to  say,"  continued  New,  "that  I  was  wrong  in  my 
opposition    and    you   were    right   in    appointing   him." 

"Is  Judge  Anderson  the  man  that  decided  that  libel  case  out  here?" 
Roosevelt    asked    sharply. 

"Yes,    I    believe   he   did,"   said    New. 

"That  was  the  decision  of  a  damned  jackass  and  a  crook,"  Roosevelt 
retorted.  "Yes,  he  is  a  crook  and  a  jackass,  and  I  said  it.  That  is  not 
confidential." 


TRUSTS  AND  THE  TARIFF 


John  Moody  Gives  Startling  List  of  Corpora- 
tions that  are  Fostered  by  Protection 


By  JOHN  MOODY 

Editor  of  "Moody's  Magazine"  and  Compiler  of  Moody's  "Manual  of 
Corporations." 

THERE  are  many  definitions  of  the  term  "trust."  Some 
hold  that  a  trust  is  a  concern  which  controls  51  per 
cent,  or  more  of  some  particular  product,  and  by  this  con- 
trol is  enabled  to  restrict  output  or  regulate  prices.  Others 
claim  that  a  trust  is  simply  a  combination  of  formerly  com- 
peting plants  and  that  the  control  of  a  large  portion  of  an 
industry  is  not  the  main  factor.  Still  others  hold  that  noth- 
ing is  a  trust  which  is  not  characterized  by  enormous  capi- 
talization. 

The  true  definition  of  the  trust,  however,  is  "a  corpora- 
tion, combination,  or  other  business  alliance  which  has  been 
built  up,  capitalized  or  is  operated  on  a  basis  of  monopoly 
power."  The  thing  in  modern  industrial  activity  which 
makes  a  "trust  question"  is  special  privilege.  A  trust  is  not 
obnoxious  because  it  is  of  a  mammoth  size;  because  it  con- 
trols a  certain  percentage  of  an  industry,  or  because  its 
capital  stock  runs  into  hundreds  of  millions.  It  is  obnox- 
ious to  the  public  because  of  its  possession  of  monopoly  in 
one  form  or  another. 

CAPITALIZING    MONOPOLY 

Nearly  all  trusts  have  been  built  up  largely  on  the  monop- 
oly basis,  and  in  recent  years  the  tendency  to  capitalize  these 
monopoly  privileges  has  increased  greatly.  Thus,  the  spe- 
cial benefits  which  have  been  conferred  by  the  maintenance 
of  a  high  tariff  wall  have  been  capitalized.  The  tariff  wall 
has  the  direct  effect  of  increasing  profits  in  certain  indus- 
tries to  an  enormous  extent,  and  these  profits,  as  they  have 
grown,  have  been  reflected  in  an  enormous  output  of  secu- 
rities, on  which  dividends  and  interest  must  be  paid. 

For  example,  the  United  States  Steel  Corporation  is 
capitalized  on  the  basis  of  monopoly.  One  of  its  monopoly 
benefits  is  the  protective  tariff,  enabling  it  to  regulate  prices 
and  exact  abnormal  profits.  But  the  United  States  Steel 
Corporation  is  not  the  only  "trust"  in  the  steel  and  iron 
field.  The  smaller  combinations,  such  as  the  Republic  Iron 
&  Steel  Company,  also  receive  their  share  of  benefit  from 
the  tariff  and  other  forms  of  monopoly.  The  same  thing  is 
true  of  the  large  combinations  and  undertakings  in  other 
lines;  the  tariff,  to  more  or  less  extent,  confers  benefits  of 
an  abnormal  nature,  and  these  benefits  which  are  obtained 
at  the  expense  of  the  consumer,  are  generally  capitalized 
in  some  form  or  other. 

These  facts  are  true  of  the  entire  list  of  industrial  trusts 
which  are  here  presented.  In  some,  the  element  of  monop- 
oly is  necessarily  much  smaller  than  in  others;  in  some  the 
benefits  received  are  more  or  less  indirect;  but  that  every 
one  of  these  concerns  has  been  a  beneficiary  of  the  tariff 
system  to  some  unfair  extent,  does  not  admit  of  doubt. 

THE  VALUE  OF  MONOPOLY 
ANY  FAIR  ANALYSIS  OF  THE  CAPITALIZATION 
OF  ABOUT  $8,000,000,000  REPRESENTED  BY  THE  IN- 
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DUSTRIAL  TRUSTS  OF  AMERICA  WILL  SHOW  NOT 
MORE  THAN  ONE  THIRD,  AND  PROBABLY  NOT 
MORE  THAN  ONE  QUARTER  OF  THIS  CAPITALI- 
ZATION REPRESENTS  ORIGINAL  OR  CURRENT  IN- 
VESTMENT OF  CAPITAL.  The  great  bulk  of  the  total 
sum  is  "capitalization  of  earning  power."  The  public  call 
this  "water,"  but  in  very  few  cases  is  it  anything  so  thin  as 
"water."  IT  IS  THE  CAPITALIZED  VALUE  OF  THE 
MONOPOLY  OR  PRIVILEGE  WHICH  HAS  BEEN 
FOSTERED  SO  LARGELY  BY  THE  HIGH  TARIFF 
SYSTEM. 


1S11   PROFITS 

Capital 

Amer.    Hardware    Corp $9,920,000 

Amer.   Rolling   Mill   Co 6, 000, coo 

Amer.    Seeding    Machine    Co 7,500,000 

Amer.   Thread    Co 16,290,475 

Amer.   Woolen   Co 60,000,000 

Bethlehem    Steel    Co 55,000,000 

Cambria   Steel    Co 45,000,000 

Corn   Products    Co 90,000,000 

Diamond   Match   Co 18,000,000 

Du  Pont  de  Nemours  Powder  Co.  .  62,000,000 

Eastman   Kodak    Co 25,678,000 

General    Chemical    Co 20,361,300 

Inter.    Harvester    Co 140,000,000 

U.    S.    Steel    Corporation 1,489,000,000 


Net  Profits 
$1, 24S. 437 
785,000 
638,816 
2,441,844    (iyio) 
5.798,059    (1909) 
4.579.565 
4,956,806    (1910) 
3.390.236 
2,024,813 
6,554.709 
11,649,263 
2,361,880 
17,088,000 
141,054.754    (I9IO) 


Following  is  a  list  of  "trusts"  compiled  from  reports  for 
the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1912. 


Name  of  company 


No.  of  Total  capital 
Date  plants  outstanding 
inc.     acquired  or    (stocks  and 


Alabama  Cons.   Steel   &   Iron  Co 1912 

Allegheny    Steel    Co 1905 

Allis-Chalmers    Co 190 1 

Alpha   Portland   Cement  Co 1910 

Aluminum    Co.    of   America 1907 

Amalgamated    Copper    Co 1899 

Amalgamated    Sugar    Co 1902 

American  Agricultural    Chemical   Co 1899 

American    Beet    Sugar    Co 1899 

American  Brake  Shoe  &  Foundry  Co 1902 

American    Brass    Co 1903 

American   Can   Co 1901 

American   Car   &  Foundry  Co 1899 

American    Caramel    Co 1898 

American   Cement   Co 1899 

American  Chicle  Co 1899 

American    Coal    Products    Co 1903 

American   Cotton   Oil    Co 1889 

American   Dyewood   Co 1904 

American  Fork  &  Hoe  Co 1910 

American  Fruit  Product  Co 1902 

American    Glue    Co 1906 

American    Hardware    Corp 1902 

American  Hide  &  Leather  Co 1899 

American   Hominy   Co 1902 

American  Ice  Securities  Co 1905 

American   Iron  &  Steel   Mfg.    Co 1899 

American  La  France  Fire  Engine  Co 1904 

American   Laundry   Machinery   Co 1909 

American    Linseed    Co 1898 

American  Locomotive   Co 1901 

American  Malt  Corp 1906 

American  Milling  Co 1909 

American  Oak  Leather  Co 1881 

American  Piano  Co 1908 

American  Pipe  &  Construction  Co 1899 

American  Pneumatic  Service  Co 1899 

American  Radiator  Co 1899 

American  Rolling  Mill  Co 1899 

American  Screw  Co i860 

American  Heating  Co 1906 

American  Seeding  Machine  Co 1906 

American  Sewer  Pipe  Co igoo 

American  Shipbuilding  Co 1899 

American  Smelt.  &  Ref.  Co.  and  Subsidiaries.  1899 

American  Snuff  Co 1900 

American  Steel   Foundries 1902 

American  Stove   Co 1901 

American  Sugar  Refining  Co 1801 


controlled 
to 


18 

4 

45 


130 

18 

5 

8 

7 

3 

(abt.)  60 

4 

13 

15 

10 


(abt.)  45 

5 

6 

7 

(abt.)  30 

12 

10 

5 

4 

5 

18 

28 


34 

9 

142 


(abt.)  70 


bonds) 

$45,000,000 

3,500,000 

50,000,000 

10,000,000 

25,000,000 

198,000,000 

2,551,000 

47,000,000 

20,911,000 

8,380,000 

15,000,000 

82,466,600 

60,000,000 

2,325,000 

4,101,750 

g,oco,ooo 

16,600,000 

40.435.700 

2,144,000 

6,194,400 

a.  750^300 

3,650,000 

9,920,000 

30,626,000 

4,000,000 

28,000,000 

5.550,ooo 

2,900,000 

7,225,000 

33.50o,ooo 

58,892,000 

17,600,000 

3,700.000 

4,832,800 

7,000,000 

6,700,000 

19,665.000 

9,150,000 

6,000,000 

3,000,000 

3,970,000 

7,500,000 

8.303.500 

15.500,000 

181,000,000 

23,000,000 

23,500,000 

5,500,000 

149,000,006 
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Name  of  company 


Date 
inc. 


American  Thread  Co 1898 

American  Tobacco  Co.  and  Subsidiaries 1904 

American  Typefounders'   Co 1892 

American  Window  Class  Machine  Co 1903 

American  Woolen  Co 1899 

American  Wringer  Co 1891 

American  Wood  Working  Machinery  Co 1901 

American  Writing  Paper   Co 1899 

Ames  Shovel  &  Tool  Co 1901 

Ansco  Company 1907 

Armour  &   Co.  and  Subsidiaries 1900 

Associated  Oil  Co.  of  California 1901 

Atlantic  Coast  Lumber  Corp 1903 

Atlantic  Terra  Cotta  Co 1907 

Automatic    Electric    Co 1908 

Autosales  Gum  &  Chocolate  Co 1911 

Baldwin    Locomotive   Works 191 1 

Barnhert  Bros.  &  Spindler 191 1 

Bethlehem  Steel   Corp 1904 

Bishop-Babcock-Becker  Co 191 1 

E.  W.  Bliss  Co 1892 

Booth   Fisheries    Co 1909 

Borden's  Condensed  Milk   Co 1899 

Brill   (J.   G.)    Co 1906 

Brunswick-Balke-Collender    Co 1907 

Bucyrus  Co 19 11 

California  &  Hawaiian  Sugar  Ref.   Co 1899 

California  Wine   Association 1894 

Cambria    Steel    Co 1898 

Casein  Co.   of  America 1900 

Celluloid   Co 1890 

Central  Coal  &  Coke  Co 1893 

Central  Fire  Works  Co 1896 

Central    Foundry    Co 191 1 

Central   Leather   Co 1905 

Champion   Coated   Paper   Co 1902 

Chicago  Pneumatic  Tool  Co 1901 

Chicago   Railway    Equipment    Co 1892 

Cleveland-Akron   Bag   Co 1903 

Cleveland-Cliffs    Iron    Co 1891 

Cleveland  &  Sandusky  Brewing  Co 1898 

Colorado   Fuel   &  Iron   Co 1892 

Computing-Tabulating-Recording   Co 19  n 

Consolidated   Coal   Co 1906 

Consolidated    Indiana    Coal    Co 1905 

Consolidated    Naval    Stores    Co 1902 

Consolidated  Rubber  Tire  Co 1899 

Consolidation    Coal    Co i860 

Continental    Coal    Corp 1911 

Continental   Cotton   Oil    Co 1899 

Continental   Gin   Co 1899 

Corn   Products   Refining   Co 1906 

Crocker-Wheeler    Co 1893 

Crucible  Steel   Co.  of  America 1900 

Cuban-American    Sugar    Co 1906 

Cudahy  Packing  Co 1887 

Cumberland    Corp 1 906 

Deere    &    Co 1911 

Diamond    Match    Co 1889 

Diamond  Rubber   Co 1905 

Distillers'    Securities    Corp 1902 

Du  Pont  de  Nemours  Powder  Co 1903 

Eastern    Steel    Co 1903 

Eastman    Kodak    Co 1901 

Electric    Boat    Co 1899 

Electric    Storage    Battery    Co 1888 

Empire  Steel   &   Iron   Co 1899 

Federal  Sugar   Refining   Co 1907 

Four  States  Coal  &  Coke  Co 1910 

Garland    Corp 1906 

General  Asphalt  Co 1903 

General    Baking    Co 1911 

General  Chemical  Co 1899 

General   Electric   Co.   and  Subsidiaries 1892 

General    Fire   Extinguisher   Co 1892 

General    Motors    Co 1908 

General  Railway  Signal   Co 1904 

Goodrich    (B.    F.)    Co 1912 

Great   Lakes   Coal    Co 1902 

Great    Northern    Iron    Ores igo6 

Great   Northern   Paper   Co 1899 

Great  Western  Sugar  Co 1905 

Hale  &  Kilburn  Co 1911 

Harbison-Walker   Refractories    Co 1902 

Hilton-Dodge    Lumber    Co .  .1911 

Hoster-Columbus  Associated   Breweries 1904 

Houston  Oil   Co 1901 

Independent    Breweriei    Co 1907 


No.  of 

plants 

acquired  or 

controlled 

13 

(abt.)  180 

(abt.)    38 

25 

32 


30 

7 

8 

(abt.)  10 

(abt.)  10 

10 
5 
3 

30 
4 
4 

12 

5 
5 
7 
7 
5 
4 
4 
2 

25 

12 
6 
8 
8 
9 

14 

(abt.)  40 

3 

12 
8 
5 
4 


7 

7 

(abt.)  22 

3 

19 

9 

5 

(abt.)  10 

22 

(abt.)  20 

3 

(abt.)  95 

(abt.)  50 

4 

(abt.)  20 

7 

12 

19 

3 

3 

5 

69 

20 

30 

(abt.)  30 

6 

27 

3 

5 

5 

(abt.)  10 

(abt)     5 

12 

4 

17 

9 

5 

4 


Total  capital 
outstanding 

bonds) 

(stocks  and 

$16,290,000 

560,000,000 

7,900,000 

27,500,000 

64,000,000 

1,750,000 

1,850,000 

39,000,000 

5,000,000 

1,700,000 

50,000,000 

59,000,000 

4,000,000 

2,900,000 

6,225,000 

10,000,000 

50,440,000 

3,000,000 

47,000,000 

7,484,700 

3,250,000 

11,300,000 

28,750,000 

9,980,000 

11,940,000 

8,000,000 

5.396,000 

7,900,000 

50,000,000 

6,487,000 

5,925,000 

9,406,000 

2,700,000 

9,200,000 

112,626,200 

6,100,000 

8,985,000 

2,485,000 

2,000,000 

7,500,000 

11,400,000 

105,600,000 

17,800,000 

3,625,000 

6,173,000 

3,300,000 

8,000,000 

48,780,000 

6,000,000 

3,350,000 

3,474.ooo 

89,300,000 

2,200,000 

58,500,000 

25,000,000 

16,538,000 

40,000,000 

52,375.ooo 

18,000,000 

10,000,000 

59,000,000 

70,000,000 

9,500,000 

25,678,000 

8,300,000 

16,200,000 

8,800,000 

10,000,000 

10,000,000 

3,967,000 

33,500,000 

16,225,000 

20,651,000 

88,500,000 

5,000,000 

47,800,000 

5,592,000 

16,000,000 

6,803,000 

150,000,000 

11. 000,000 

24,174,000 

9,000,000 

28,865,000 

13,378,000 

9,200,000 

36,000,000 

15,000,000 
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Name  of  company 


Date 
inc. 


Independent   Brewing  Co.   of  Pittsburgh 1905 

Ingersoll-Rand    Co 1905 

Intercontinental    Rubber    Co 1906 

International   Agricultural   Corp 1909 

International    Cotton    Mills    Corp 1910 

International   Harvester   Co 190a 

International    Nickel 1902 

International    Paper    Co 1898 

International    Salt    Co 1901 

International    Shoe    Co 1911 

International  Silver  Co 1898 

International  Smelting  &   Refining   Co 1908 

International   Steam   Pump   Co 1899 

Keystone    Coal    &   Coke    Co 1902 

Knickerbocker    Ice    Co 1885 

La    Belle   Iron  Works 1875 

Lackawanna   Steel    Co 1902 

Moline   Plow   Co 1870 

Morris    &    Co 1903 

National    Biscuit    Co 1898 

National    Candy    Co 1902 

National    Carbon    Co 1899 

National    Casket    Co 1899 

National   Enameling   &   Stamping   Co 1899 

National  Fire  Proofing  Co 1899 

National  Lead  Co 1891 

National  Packing  Co 1903 

National   Silk   Dyeing  Co 1908 

National    Sugar   Refining    Co 1900 

New  River  Co 1906 

Niles-Bement  Pond   Co 1899 

Otis    Elevator    Co 1898 

Parker   Cotton    Mills    Co 191 1 

Pennsylvania    Steel    Co 1901 

Pierce,    Butler    &    Pierce   Mfg.    Co 1886 

Pittsburgh     Brewing    Co 1899 

Pittsburgh    Coal    Co 1899 

Pittsburgh    Plate    Glass    Co 1883 

Pittsburgh    Steel     Co 1901 

Pressed    Steel    Car    Co 1900 

Pullman     Co 1899 

Railway    Steel    Spring    Co 1902 

Republic   Iron   &  Steel    Co 1899 

Rogers-Brown     Iron     Co 1910 

Royal    Baking    Powder    Co 1899 

Sen-Sen    Chiclet    Co 1909 

Singer    Mfg.     Co 1863 

Solvay    Process    Co 1881 

So.    Porto    Rican    Sugar    Co 1900 

Standard    Milling    Co 1900 

Standard    Oil    Cloth    Co 1907 

Standard   Oil   Co.   of   N.  J.  &   Subsidiaries. ..  1882 

Standard   Roller    Bearing    Co 1901 

Standard   Sanitary  Mfg.    Co 1899 

Standard    Screw    Co 1900 

Studebaker    Corp 191 1 

Sulzberger     Sons     Co 1910 

Sunday    Creek    Co 1905 

Swift    &    Co 1885 

Texas   Co 1902 

Trenton    Potteries    Co 1892 

Union    Bag    &    Paper    Co 1899 

Union    Stock    Yards   of    Omaha 1883 

Union    Typewriter    Co 1893 

United    Cigar    Manufacturers    Co 1906 

United   Coal   Co.   of   Pennsylvania 1902 

United    Box    Board    Co 1908 

United   Dry   Goods   Co.    &  Subsidiaries 1909 

United    Engineering    &   Foundry    Co 1901 

United    Fruit    Co 1899 

United    Iron   &    Steel    Co 1906 

United    Shoe    Machinery    Co 1905 

U.   S.    Cast  Iron  Pipe  &   Foundry   Co 1899 

U.    S.    Envelope    Co 1898 

U.    S.    Finishing    Co 1904 

U.    S.    Gypsum    Co 1901 

U.   S.   Light  &  Heating   Co 1908 

U.    S.    Lithograph    Co 1901 

U.   S.   Metal   Products   Co 1911 

U.    S.    Motor    Co 1908 

U.   S.   Reduction   &   Refining  Co 1901 

U.    S.    Rubber    Co 1892 

U.    S.    Steel    Corp 1901 

Utah-Idaho    Sugar    Co 1907 

Virginia-Carolina    Chemical    Co 1895 

Westinghouse    Air    Brake    Co 1869 

Westinghouse   Electric    &    Mfg.    Co 1872 


No.  of 

plants 

acquired  or 

controlled 

16 

6 

8 

(abt)  is 

21 

33 

8 

24 

5 

20 

19 

6 

12 

8 

(abt.)  20 

4 

7 

3 

7 

20 

20 

(abt)  10 

5 

IS 

30 

(abt.)  is 

10 

8 

4 

27 

10 

9 

16 

12 

4 

16 

(abt.)  200 

9 

6 

5 

3 

IS 

(abt.)  45 

5 

5 

7 

6 

4 

5 

15 

7 

(abt.)  200 

12 

10 

8 

4 

S 


22 

(abt)  800 

5 

5 

3 

15 


Total  capital 

outstanding 

(stocks  and 

bonds) 

$13,500,000 
11,000,000 
30,280,000 
27,600,000 
23,000,000 
154,000,000 
29,000,000 
57,600,000 
26,240,000 
21,000,000 
11,800,000 
10,000,000 
46,000,000 

7.S50,ooo 
11,300,000 
12,000,000 
77,000,000 

9,000,000 
24,000,000 
54,000,000 

9,000,000 
10,000,000 

5,000,000 
27,666,400 
13,621,800 
56,000,000 
15,201,000 

7,350,000 
20,000,000 
31,987,000 
12,500,000 
16,339,000 
11, 775, 800 
52,000,000 

2,856,000 
18,400,000 
83,472,000 
22,750,000 
13,500,000 
25,000,000 
120,000,000 
34,172,000 
70,000,000 
13.855.000 
20,000,000 

6.597.000 
60,000,000 
19,000,000 

7,700,000 
17,000,000 

6,000,000 
317. 715. 000 

4,000,000 

9,232,000 

5,100,000 
55,000,000 
35.i4S.ooo 
20,000,000 
80,000,000 
42,000,000 

1,700,000 
30,111,111 

8,200,000 
22,705,000 
20,000,000 
13.500,000 
15,000,000 
46,000,000 

6,600,000 
42,000,000 

4,000,000 
38,000,000 
26,500,000 

6,900,000 

9,040,000 

7,000,000 
15,100,000 

9,000,000 
29,784,000 
29,784,000 
12,000,000 
114,000,000 
1,489,637,900 
10,455,000 
57.305,000 
14,000,000 
71,000,000 


THE  GREATEST  OF  TRUSTS 


Startling  Truth  About  U.  S.  Steel  Corporation 
Developed  by  Stanley  Committee 


DEMOCRATIC   INVESTIGATIONS    OF   TRUSTS 

(From  Woodrow  Wilson's  speech  accepting  the  Democratic 
nomination.) 

We  have  in  these  disclosures  still  another  view 
of  the  tariff,  still  another  proof  that,  not  the  people 
of  the  United  States  but  only  a  very  small  number 
of  them  have  been  partners  in  that  legislation.  Those 
few  have  learned  how  to  control  tariff  legislation, 
and  as  they  have  perfected  their  control  they  have 
consolidated  their  interests.  Men  of  the  same  in- 
terest have  drawn  together,  have  united  their  enter- 
prises and  have  formed  trusts;  and  trusts  can  control 
prices.  Up  to  a  certain  point  (and  only  up  to  a  cer- 
tain point)  great  combinations  effect  great  econom- 
ics in  administration,  and  increase  inefficiency  by 
simplifying  and  perfecting  organization;  but, 
whether  they  effect  economics  or  not,  they  can  very 
easily  determine  prices  by  intimate  agreement,  so 
soon  as  they  come  to  control  a  sufficient  percentage 
of  the  product  in  any  great  line  of  business;  and 
we  now  know  that  they  do. 


ONE  of  the  most  notable  achievements  of  the  present 
Democratic  House  of  Representatives  is  the  success 
of  the  investigation  of  the  affairs  of  the  United  States  Steel 
Corporation  by  a  Special  Committee,  of  which  the  Hon.  A. 
O.  Stanley  of  Kentucky  was  Chairman,  and  the  Hon.  D.  J. 
McGillicuddy  of  Maine,  and  the  Hon.  Jack  Beall  of  Texas, 
the  Hon.  Charles  A.  Bartlett  of  Georgia,  and  the  Hon.  Mar- 
tin W.  Littleton  of  New  York  were  the  additional  Demo- 
cratic members.    This  investigation  disclosed: 

i.  The  fact  that  the  giant  combine  was  a  monop- 
oly in  restraint  of  trade,  and  therefore  clearly  in 
violation  of  the  Sherman  Anti-Trust  Law. 

2.  That  of  its  capital  stock  of  $1,465,000,000  more 
than    $500,000,000    is    water,    which    can    be    absorbed 

only  through  exacting  excessive  prices  for  iron  and 
steel  products,  by   grace   of  the  protective  tariff  and 

control  of  the  money  market. 

3.  That  it  owns  the  fees  or  leaseholds  of  more  than 
75  per  cent,  of  all  the  available  iron  ore  deposits  of  the 
United  States,  and,  therefore,  controls  the  raw  material 
entering  into  the  manufacture  of  iron  and  steel  to  such 
an  extent  that  it  is  in  a  position  to  dictate  prices  of 
pig  iron,  semi-finished  products  and  of  all  finished  prod- 
ucts which  it  sees  fit  to  manufacture. 

4.  That  through  the  ownership  of  common-car- 
riers, and  of  plant  facility  lines  which  it  has  succeeded 
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in  having  recognized  as  common-carriers,  it  enjoys  ad- 
vantages denied  to  the  ordinary  iron  or  steel  manu- 
facturing concerns;  that  these  advantages  enable  it  to 
secure  rebates  through  the  use  of  devices  prohibited 
by  law  and  to  secure  unfair  divisions  of  freight  rates 
which  are  in  effect  rebates. 

5.  That  its  Directors  are  Presidents,  Vice-Presi- 
dents or  Directors  of  railroads  having  a  total  capital- 
ization and  bonded  indebtedness  of  $10,365,071,833,  or 
more  than  55  per  cent,  of  the  total  capitalization  and 
bonded  indebtedness  of  all  railroads  in  the  United 
States — $18,417,132,238 — and  that  the  influence  so  gained 
is  sufficient  to  control  the  policy  of  those  roads  in 
favor  of  the  Steel  Corporation. 

6.  That  through  a  system  of  inter-locking  Direc- 
torates the  Steel  Corporation  controls  the  great  banks 
in  two  of  the  three  central  depository  cities  of  the 
country — New  York  and  Chicago — and  is  in  a  position 
to  dominate  the  affairs  of  industrial  and  public  utility 
corporations  (Express,  Telephone,  and  Street  Railroad 
Companies),  having  a  capitalization  and  bonded  in- 
debtedness of  over  $4,000,000,000. 

7.  That  it  purchased  immunity  from  prosecution 
through  contributions  to  Republican  campaign  funds. 

8.  That  the  panic  of  November,  1907,  was  pro- 
moted practically  for  the  single  purpose  of  enabling 
the  United  States  Steel  Corporation  to  absorb  the 
Tennessee  Coal  &  Iron  Company,  a  concern  in  splen- 
did financial  condition  which  had  practically  a  monop- 
oly of  the  red  ores  of  the  Birmingham  district,  which 
had  recently  secured  an  order  for  157,500  tons  of  open- 
hearth  rails  from  the  Harriman  Lines,  and  which  was 
controlled  by  a  syndicate  of  business  men  who  had 
purchased  it  as  a  permanent  investment  and  were 
rapidly  improving  the  property;  that  President  Roose- 
velt permitted  this  violation  of  the  Sherman  Anti- 
Trust  Act  at  the  behest  of  J.  P.  Morgan  &  Company. 

9.  That  at  the  very  time  the  Payne-Aldrich  Law 
was  being  enacted  at  Washington  for  the  alleged  pro- 
tection of  American  labor,  the  Steel  Corporation's  sub- 
sidiaries were  advertising  at  Pittsburgh  for  Slavs,  Rou- 
manians,   etc. 

10.  That  the  Steel  Corporation  has  driven  the  labor 
unions  from  every  mine,  mill  and  blast  furnace  con- 
trolled by  it,  and  from  the  grain-and-ore  carrying  ves- 
sels of  the  great  Lakes. 

RESULT — Early  in  the  investigation  President  Taft  was 
forced  to  order  the  Commissioner  of  Corporations, 
Herbert  Knox  Smith,  to  publish  a  voluminous  report 
giving  information  which  had  been  gathered  during 
the  Roosevelt  administration,  and  had  been  kept 
secret  even  while  the  Senate  was  conducting  an  in- 
vestigation of  the  United  States  Steel  Corporation  in 
1909.  After  making  his  report,  Commissioner  Smith, 
who  wrote  the  now  famous  letter  strongly  advising 
President  Roosevelt  not  to  prosecute  the  Harvester 
Trust,  and  thereby  antagonize  "the  far  reaching  Mor- 
gan  interests"   resigned,   and   is   assisting    George   W. 
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"What  is  necessary  in  order  to  rectify  the  whole 
mass  of  business  of  this  kind  (the  trusts)  is  that 
those  who  control  it  should  entirely  change  their 
point  of  view.  They  are  trustees,  not  masters,  of 
private  property,  not  only  because  their  power  is 
derived  from  a  multitude  of  men,  but  also  because 
in  its  investments  it  affects  a  multitude  of  men. 
It  determines  the  development  or  decay  of  com- 
munities. It  is  the  means  of  lifting  or  depressing 
the  life  of  the  whole  country.  They  must  regard 
themselves  as  representatives  of  a  public  power. 
There  can  be  no  reasonable  jealousy  of  public  regu- 
lation in  such  matters,  because  the  opportunities 
of  all  men  are  affected."— WOODROW  WILSON. 


Perkins,  active  director  of  the  Steel  Corporation,  in 
his  efforts  to  secure  a  third  term  for  Theodore  Roose- 
velt. 

Last  October,  six  months  before  the  investiga- 
tion was  completed,  President  Taft  ordered  Attorney 
General  Wickersham  to  file  suit  for  dissolution 
against  the  Steel  Corporation,  under  the  Sherman 
Anti-Trust  Law.  This  suit  was  based  almost  entirely 
upon  information  brought  out  by  the  Stanley  Com- 
mittee, and  the  Government's  Special  Counsel  in 
charge  of  this  suit,  has  stated  that  but  for  this 
investigation  by  a  Democratic  House  the  action  never 
could  have  been  brought. 

CREATING  THE  MONOPOLY 
At  the  time  of  the  formation  of  the  United  States  Steel 
Corporation  in  April,  191 1,  its  component  Companies,  the 
Carnegie  Company,  the  American  Steel  &  Wire  Company,  the 
National  Steel  Company,  the  National  Tube  Company,  the 
Federal  Steel  Company,  the  American  Tin  Plate  Company, 
the  American  Steel  Hoop  Company,  and  the  American  Sheet 
Steel  Company,  controlled  more  than  60  per  cent,  of  the  pro- 
ducing capacity  for  the  whole  country  in  their  respective 
lines.  In  other  words,  these  companies  were  so  many  trusts. 
But  they  soon  realized  that  because  none  had  a  monopoly  on 
raw  materials  or  semi-finished  products  they  were  only  in- 
tegral factors  of  an  uncertain  whole  and  that  there  was  con- 
stant danger  of  more  serious  competitions  than  there  had 
ever  been.  The  capital  stock  of  each  was  flagrantly  watered 
and  for  that  reason  the  slightest  jar  might  have  precipitated 
disaster.  There  was  a  superabundance  of  what  has  come  to 
be  known  as  "Merger  Value." 

"MERGER  VALUE"  CAPITALIZED 

So  well   satisfied  were   the   syndicates   who   had  evolved   this   plan   for 
what  Mr.    Converse  calls  "community  of  ownership  or  unified   control  over 
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great  industries  as  the  only  means  of  restraining  destructive  competition" 
that  they  began  to  treat  this  ingenious  and  illegal  device  as  a  lawful  in- 
stitution, no  doubt  reassured  in  this  position  by  the  failure  of  the  Govern- 
ment to  proceed  against  them,  and  in  their  future  operations  they  failed 
to  discriminate  between  the  cost  of  construction  or  the  intrinsic  value  of 
these  properties  and  earning  capacity  due  entirely  to  "community  of 
ownership  and  unified  control,"  or  "potential  value,"  as  James  Gayley 
calls  it.  This  "combination  value"  of  the  various  companies  since  ac- 
quired by  the  Steel  Corporation  has  been  capitalized  as  a  tangible  asset, 
stocks  issued  and  bonds  sold,  all  based  upon  this  new  device,  as  a  perfect 
and  permanent  evasion  of  all  laws  prohibiting  combinations  in  restraint 
of  trade. 

The  earning  power  of  the  American  Steel  and  Wire,  the  Tin  Plate, 
National  Tube,  and  other  companies  was  enormously  increased  by  virtue 
of  the  complete  monopoly  which  resulted  from  assembling  practically  all 
of  the  manufacturers  of  such  commodities,  as  horseshoes,  nails,  fencing 
wire,  sheet  steel,  and  tin  plate  for  roofing  or  kitchen  utensils,  under  one 
control. 

The  gains  incident  to  the  difference  in  the  price  of  such  things  sold 
under  competitive  and  monopolistic  conditions  were  but  a  small  part  of  the 
amount  actually  secured  by  these  companies  and  by  the  Morgan-Moore 
and  other  syndicates. 

"Everybody  knows,"  said  W.  H.  Moore,  of  the  Moore  syndicate, 
"what  they  are  getting  when  they  get  common  stock  (in  the  Tin  Plate 
Co.).  They  know  they  are  not  getting  anything  that  represents  assets." 
(Reports   Industrial   Commission,   vol.    i,   p.   963;    hearings,   p.   63.) 

Judge  Gary,  testifying  before  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee, 
"guesses"   the  same  thing  is  true  of  the   Steel   Corporation  itself. 

MR.  COCHRAN:  "Of  this  whole  sum,  $1,782,000,000,  was  not 
$1,000,000,000  at  least  capitalized  profits,  as  distinguished  from  orig- 
inal investment?" 

MR.  GARY:   "I  should  have  to  guess  at  that;  but  I  should  guess 

yes,    including   increases   in   value."      (See    Hearings   Ways   and    Means 

Committee,    1908   and   1909;   see   hearings,   pt.   63,   p.   240.   Appendix.) 

The    Commissioner    of    Corporations    gives    an    interesting    account    of 

the  method  by  which  these  companies  "capitalized"  and  recapitalized  their 

profits : 

"In  the  organization  of  the  American  Steel  &  Wire  Co.  of  Illinois, 
in  March,  1898,  each  $100  of  the  stock  of  the  Consolidated  Steel_  & 
Wire  Co.,  one  of  the  constituent  concerns  (and  itself  a  consolidation 
of  seven  plants),  received  $175  of  preferred  stock  and  $175  in  common 
stock  of  the  new  company,  or  $350  of  new  securities  for  every  $100 
of  the  old.     (See  Com.   Rent,  p.  6.) 

"A  few  months  later  each  $100  of  the  preferred  stock  of  the  American 
Steel  &  Wire  Co.  of  Illinois  received  $100  in  preferred  stock  and  $60  in 
common  stock  of  the  American  Steel  &  Wire  Co.  of  New  Jersey,  while 
each  $100  of  the  Illinois  concern's  common  stock  received  $120  in  com- 
mon stock  of  the  New  Jersey  concern.  Thus  each  $100  stock  of  the  old 
consolidated  company  became  $490  in  the  stock  of  the  New  Jersey  con- 
cern. In  the  final  merger  of  the  latter  company  into  the  Steel  Corpora- 
tion each  $100  par  value  of  the  preferred  stock  received  $117.50  in  pre- 
ferred stock  of  the  Steel  Corporation,  while  each  $100  (par  value)  of  the 
common  stock  received  $102.50  in  United  States  Steel  common  stock.  In 
other  words,  every  $100  par  value  of  the  stock  of  the  Consolidated  Steel 
&  Wire  Co.  was  finally  transmuted  into  $528.50  par  of  Steel  Corporation 
securities.      (Herbert   Knox   Smith's   Rept,   p.    176.) 

"In  this  way,  it  will  be  seen,  a  great  concern,  like  the  Steel  Corpora- 
tion, might  repeatedly  recapitalize  its  natural  [and  one  may  add,  other 
resources],  and  use  this  capitalization  in  such  a  way  as  to  really  conceal 
its   true   rate  of  profit 

"Thus,  to  capitalize  and  recapitalize  this  property  involves,  therefore, 
as  just  stated,  problems  of  vital  interest  to  the  public."  (Herbert  Knox 
Smith's  Rept,  p.  325.)     *     *     *" 

WHAT  MORGAN  AND  PERKINS  GOT 

The  formation  of  these  subsidiary  companies  into  a  still  larger  hold- 
ing company,  which  was  in  all  respects  a  counterpart  of  the  Federal  Steel 
and  other  holding  companies,  involved  nothing  more  than  the  monotonous 
repetition  of  the  old  process  of  the  inflation  and  exchange  of  securities, 
which  had  been  repeated  a  dozen  times  by  the  very  individuals  and  inter- 
ests involved  in  this  transaction. 

There  were  no  properties  to  be  assembled.  As  far  as  Carnegie  was 
concerned,  conscious  of  his  superiority,  and  keenly  alive  to  the  demor- 
alized and  terror-stricken  condition  of  his  competitors,  he  had  only  to 
demand  and  they  to  pay  such  sum  as  he  might  demand  for  his  permission 
to  these  concerns  to  do  business  in  the  future  by  avoiding  instead  of 
meeting  competition.  The  purchase  of  the  Carnegie  plants  involved  not 
a   negotiation   so    much   as   a   capitulation. 

There  were  no  properties  to  assemble  or  to  value.  The  owners  and 
officers  of  these  various  concerns  had  literally  thrown  their  securities  at 
the  feet  of  J.  P.  Morgan  &  Co.  and  were  imploring  that  powerful  house  to 
save  them  from  the  wrath  to  come.  It  was  only  necessary  for  the  syn- 
dicate to  determine  the  relative  value  of  the  various  properties,  issue  more 
of  the  new  stocks  than  the  old,  pocket  1,299,975  shares  in  the  course  of 
the  performance,  and  start  the  newcomer  on  its  way  to  pursue  the  same 
policies  and  adopt  the  same  industrial  devices  which  had  already  been 
tried  by  the  subsidiary  companies  prior  to  the  time  Andrew  Carnegie 
began  to  threaten  competitors.  No  engineers  were  required  and  no  ex- 
penditure of  money  involved  in  determining  the  value  of  these  plants  and 
properties. 

H.  H.  Rogers  and  afterwards  John  D.  Rockefeller  and  John  D.  Rocke- 
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"We  are  no  longer  in  the  temper  of  attack.  We 
are  ready  for  remedy  and  adjustment,  and  begin 
to  see  where  to  begin  and  in  what  direction  to 
move.  A  promise  of  statesmanship  follows  a  threat 
of  revolution.  There  can  be  no  mistaking  this. 
Programs  are  taking  the  place  of  philippics;  and 
programs  can  be  soberly  examined  and  assessed,  as 
unqualified  criticism  and  denunciations  cannot  be." 
— WOODROW  WILSON. 


feller,  Jr.,  at  various  times  on  the  directorate  of  the  Steel  Corporation, 
were  prepared  to  see  that  the  Lake  Superior  Consolidated  Iron  Mines 
received  due  consideration.  Converse,  president  of  the  National  Tube  Co. ; 
Gary,  of  the  Federal  Steel;  D.  G.  Reed,  president  of  the  American  Tin 
Plate  Co. ;  Percival  Roberts,  Jr.,  of  the  American  Bridge  Co.,  were  all 
directors  of  the  Steel   Corporation. 

These  daring  financiers,  using  the  steel  industry  as  a  basis  for  the 
fabrication  of  "bonds,"  not  billets,  in  less  than  forty  days  had  created 
new  values,  on  paper  at  least,  to  the  extent  of  over  $500,000,000. 

When  it  is  remembered  that  even  by  the  president  of  the  Steel  Cor- 
poration it  was  admitted  "that  Mr.  Morgan,  the  responsible  head  of  the 
financial  house  that  had  the  responsibility  of  bringing  out  this  concern, 
should  have  the  opportunity  of  being  consulted  as  a  member  of  the  board 
of  directors  or  otherwise"  (Minutes  finance  committee,  July  2,  1901,  Mac- 
Rae's  Rept,  p.  3793)  ;  that  George  W.  Perkins,  chairman  of  the  finance  com- 
mittee, Robert  Bacon,  and  Charles  Steele,  directors,  were  also  members  of 
the  firm  of  Morgan  &  Co. ;  that  the  syndicate  not  only  organized  but  for 
years  afterwards  admittedly  controlled  the  action  and  directed  the  policies 
of  the  Steel  Corporation,  this  exorbitant  charge  ($62,500,000)  becomes 
still  more  inexcusable.  As  stated  by  the  Commissioner  of  Corpora- 
tions, these  syndicate  managers,  finding  themselves  in  virtual  control  of 
the  unlimited  resources  of  the  Steel  Corporation,  "virtually  paid  them- 
selves" out  of  its  securities  which  were  so  lavishly  issued,  in  absolute 
disregard  of  the  rights  of  the  stockholders  or  the  welfare  of  the  industry. 
For  the  purpose  of  acquiring  the  subsidiary  corporations  and  reim- 
bursing the  syndicate  the  corporation  agreed  to  issue  4,249,985  shares  of 
preferred  and  4,249,985  shares  of  common  stock  and  $304,000,000  5  per 
cent,  gold  bonds. 

This  matter  was  controlled  and  determined  solely  by  the  board  of 
directors  of  the  Steel  Corporation,  and  the  "Morgan  group,"  the  old 
officials  of  the  Federal  Steel,  National  Tube,  and  American  Bridge  Cos., 
together  with  the  firm  of  J.  P.  Morgan  &  Co.,  controlled  that  board  of 
directors.     *     *     * 

The  influence  of  Morgan  &  Co.  was  not  less  dominant  in  the  finance 
committee.  Its  chairman,  Robert  Bacon,  was  also  a  member  of  the  firm 
of  J.  P.  Morgan  &  Co.  The  minutes  of  this  committee  were  kept  by 
George  W.  Perkins.  Mr.  Perkins  served  as  secretary  to  this  committee 
until  May  29,  1901.  He  became  its  chairman  on  November  20,  and  for 
six  months  thereafter  served  as  both  chairman  and  secretary. 

The  directors  of  the  Steel  Corporation  unequivocally  admit  the  dom- 
inating influence  of  J.  P.  Morgan  &  Co.  in  all  the  vital  affairs  of  the 
Steel   Corporation,   as  evidenced  by  the  following   colloquies: 

THE  CHAIRMAN:  I  find  this  entry— "Judge  Gary  thinks  Mr. 
Morgan  as  the  responsible  head  of  the  house  that  had  the  respon- 
sibility of  bringing  out  this  concern,  should  have  the  opportunity  of 
being  consulted  as  a  member  of  the  board  of  directors  or  otherwise." 
That  was  the  policy  from  the  beginning,  was  it  not,  of  the  United 
States  Steel   Corporation? 

MR.    PERKINS:      Yes,    sir.     (Hearings,   p.    1423.) 
THE  CHAIRMAN:      Mr.  J.  Pierpont  Morgan  was  at  your  right 
hand  when  this  thing  was  incubated? 
MR.   SCHWAB:      Yes. 

THE   CHAIRMAN:      He  was  consulting  with  you  between  that 
formative    period,    between    conception   and   birth;    he   was   present   at 
the   birth   and    the   christening,    and   after   this    thing   was   put  on   its 
feet,  and  while  you  were  with  it  in  its  earliest  days,  you  felt  that  in 
every  hour  of  peril  or  crisis  the  best  man  to  consult  on  account  of  his 
wisdom,   his  power,   and  his  liberality  was  J.   Pierpont  Morgan? 
MR.  SCHWAB:     That  is  quite  true.     (Hearings,   p.    1401.) 
Between  April  10,   1901,  and  January  20,  1903,  the  finance  committee, 
which  directed  and  controlled  the  fiscal  operations  of  this  concern,  usually 
met  at  the  offices  of  J.  P.   Morgan  &  Co.      (Hearings,  pp.  3849-3850.) 

One  or  more  members  of  the  firm  of  J.  P.  Morgan  &  Co.  were  pres- 
ent at  446  out  of  475  of  the  meetings  of  this  committee  between  April  10, 
1901,  and  June  26,  191 1.  George  W.  Perkins  presided  over  more  than 
half  of  these  meetings.     *     *     * 
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BOND-CONVERSION    SCHEME. 

The  manipulation  of  stocks  of  this  concern  by  persons  in  control  of 
the  financial  operations  of  the  United  States  Steel  Corporation  and  the 
firm  of  J.  P.  Morgan  &  Co.  finally  culminated  in  the  "bond-conversion 
scheme, "  which  seems  to  have  originated  in  the  brain  of  the  chairman  of 
the  finance  committee,   Mr.   George  W.   Perkins. 

The  terms  of  the  plan  were  in  substance  as  follows:  An  issue 
of  $250,000,000  s  per  cent  10-60-year  sinking-fund  gold  bonds  was  to 
be  authorized.  Of  this  amount  $200,000,000  was  to  be  paid  for  in 
preferred  stock  exchangeable  at  par,  the  additional  $50,000,000  to  be 
sold  for  cash,  also  at  par.  Each  holder  of  preferred  stock  was  to  have 
the  right  to  subscribe  for  the  new  bonds  to  the  extent  of  one-half  his 
holdings  of  that  stock  (there  being  outstanding,  roughly,  $500,000,000 
of  preferred  stock,  or  twice  the  amount  of  the  bond  issue  pro- 
posed).    *     *     * 

An  important  feature  of  the  arrangement,  and  one  which  proved 
productive  of  intense  dissatisfaction,  was  a  provision  that  the  under- 
writing syndicate  should  receive  a  commission  of  4  per  cent,  on  all 
bonds  issued,  whether  for  cash  or  in  exchange  for  preferred  stock, 
and,  furthermore,  regardless  of  whether  such  bonds  were  exchanged 
by  members  of  the  syndicate  or  by  individual  stockholders  of  the 
corporation.  Of  this  4  per  cent,  commission,  20  per  cent.,  or  one- 
fifth,  was  to  be  retained  by  J.  P.  Morgan  &  Co.,  syndicate  managers. 
(Herbert  Knox  Smith's  Rept,  pt.   1,  pp.   348-349-) 

This  plan  was  first  proposed  in  April,  1902,  but  was  delayed  by  suits 
instituted  by  stockholders  to  prevent  its  consummation. 

Mr.  Perkins,  in  proposing  this  bond-conversion  plan  to  the  directors, 
states,  among  other  things: 

We  thought  It  would  be  a  desirable  plan  In  a  good  many 
ways.  It  would  give  us  fifty  millions  of  cash  without  cost  and 
we  would  be  creating  a  sinking  fund  for  retiring  what  is  considered 
some  of  the  water  in  the  concern. 

When  it  is  remembered  that  "the  concern"  at  its  organization  was 
already  bonded  for  $303,450,000,  more  than  the  actual  value  of  all  its 
properties,  and  that  these  second-mortgage  bonds  were,  as  John  W.  Gates 
says,  virtually  "a  promise  to  pay,"  the  advantage  of  exchanging  a  security 
which  carried  an  obligation  to  pay  7  per  cent,  for  one  which  called  for  5, 
was  manifest  If  the  Steel  Corporation  continued  to  pay  the  dividends 
it  had  covenanted  to  meet,  its  preferred  stock  would  pay  7  per  cent,  and 
if  it  went  into  the  hands  of  a  receiver  and  its  creditors  were  forced  to 
look  to  the  actual  tangible  value  of  its  assets,  then  the  bond  was  worth  no 
more  than  the  6tock,  as  neither  was  based  on  anything  of  intrinsic  value 
which  would  not  have  been  absorbed  by  prior  liens  in  the  hands  of 
Carnegie  and  others.     *     *     * 

The  whole  transaction  was  in  violation  of  the  laws  of  New  Jersey, 
the  State  in  which  the  concern  was  incorporated.  The  Steel  Corporation 
finding  it  advisable  to  do  this  thing,  the  law  to  the  contrary  notwithstand- 
ing, proceeded  to  have  the  objectionable  statute  repealed.  (Minutes  board 
directors.  United  States  Steel  Corporation,  Mar.  4,  1902,  Apr.  1,  1902, 
MacRae's  Rept,  pp.  3755.  3756.)  , 

It   was   bitterly  assailed  in   the   courts   and   in  the  press,   and   injunc- 
tion proceedings  were  threatened  against  the  corporation.    (H.  K.  S.,  356.) 
At   last,    under   pressure   of   continued    and    almost   universal    censure, 
Judge   Gary,  chairman  of  the  executive  committee,   notified  J.   P.    Morgan 
&   Co.   that—  ,  ... 

In  view  of  the  interest  of  yourselves  and  your  associates  in  the 
success  of  the  corporation,  we  think  It  not  improper  to  suggest  that 
the  continuance  of  the  conversion  at  the  present  wide  disparity 
in  prices  may  be  injurious  to  the  corporation's  credit  and  hurtful 
to  the  interests  of  its  stockholders.  (Hearings,  p.  1582.) 
With  the  completion  of  the  conversion  of  $150,000,000  of  preferred 
stock,   the   request  was   complied  with. 


TAFT. 

THE  LATE  SENATOR  DOLLIVER'S  ESTIMATE 
OF  PRESIDENT  TAFT,  IN  A  SPEECH  AT  DES 
MOINES,  IOWA,  MAY  10,  1910,  WAS:  "A  GOOD  MAN 
SURROUNDED  BY  PEOPLE  WHO  KNOW  EXACT- 
LY WHAT  THEY  WANT." 


PERKINS  STILL  A  BUILDER 

In  an  interview  published  in  the  N.  Y.  "Press,"  Augusi 
19,  1912,  Mr.  George  W.  Perkins,  speaking  of  existing  con 
ditions,  said: 

"The  cure  is  not  a  radical  tearing  down,  but  a  conservative  building  uj 
— modification  and  a  control.  The  men  of  the  big  interests  themselve 
must  aid  in  the   new   adjustment  of  their  affairs." 

The  same  old  ante-election  plea  of  the  interests. 


GOV.  WILSON  ON  LABOR 


Democratic  Candidate  Holds  Right  to  Organ- 
ize is  in  Some  Sense  a  Necessity 


i  i  T  SAY  all  honor  to  the  legitimate  use  of  organized  labor. 
A  I  have  taken  the  liberty  sometimes,  as  every  man 
should,  to  criticize  some  of  the  things  that  organized  labor 
has  done,  but  I  have  never  for  a  moment  ceased  to  sympa- 
thize with  those  essential  objects  which  have  benefited  the 
laboring  man,  in  order  that  they  may  not  be  deprived  of  the 
benefit  of  increasing  profits   and  increasing  prosperity. 

"Now,  there  is  only  one  way  in  which  to  look  at  the 
question  of  labor;  it  isn't  fair  to  look  at  labor  separately, 
as  if  laboring  men  did  not  form  a  part  and  the  fundamental 
part  of  our  society.  It  isn't  fair  to  look  at  capital  sepa- 
rately, as  if  capitalists  formed  a  separate  group.  Separate 
labor  from  capital  and  capital  is  helpless  and  labor  is  help- 
less. 

DOING  FOR  COMMON  GOOD 

"Now  you  have  got  to  take  a  very  broad  view  when  you 
discuss  questions  on  the  basis  of  the  public  interest.  The 
public,  it  goes  without  saying,  is  composed  of  all  of  us,  not 
of  some  part  of  us.  The  public  is  that  great  body  of  per- 
sons, young  and  old,  powerful  men  and  helpless  women  and 
little  children,  upon  whom  all  our  relations  in  life  depend. 
Men  cannot  be  happy,  men  cannot  be  successful  when  they 
are  seeking  selfish  advantage,  one  over  another.  They  can 
be  happy  and  successful  only  when  they  are  trying  to  do 
something  which  is  for  everybody's  good. 

"Now,  why  is  it  that  we  have  a  labor  question  at  all? 
It  is  for  the  simple  and  the  very  sufficient  reason  that  the 
laboring  men  and  the  employer  are  not  intimate  associates 
now,  as  they  used  to  be  in  the  age  now  so  far  past  that 
we  have  forgotten  it.  Most  of  our  laws  were  formed  in  the 
times  when  the  employer  and  the  employee  knew  each 
other's  characters,  were  associated  with  each  other,  dealt 
with  each  other  as  man  to  man.  You  know  that  that  is  no 
longer  the  case.  You  in  most  instances  are  serving  great 
corporations.  You  not  only  do  not  come  into  personal 
contact  with  the  men  who  have  the  supreme  command  in 
those  corporations,  but  it  would  be  out  of  the  question  for 
you  to  do  it. 

SAFEGUARDS  FOR  WORKMEN 

"Our  modern  corporations  employ  thousands,  and  in 
some  instances  hundreds  of  thousands  of  men.  The  only 
persons  you  see  or  deal  with  are  local  superintendents  or 
local  representatives  of  a  great  big  association,  which  is  not 
like  anything  that  the  workingmen  in  the  time  that  our  laws 
were  framed  knew  anything  about.  A  little  group  of  work- 
ingmen, seeing  their  employer  every  day,  dealing  with  him 
in  a  personal  way,  is  one  thing,  and  the  modern  body  of 
labor  engaged  as  employees  of  the  huge  enterprises  that 
spread  all  over  a  country,  dealing  with  men  whom  they  never 
saw,  and  whom  they  can  form  no  conception  of,  is  another 
thing. 
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"Suppose  you  go  back  in  your  fancy  dealing  with  indi- 
vidual employers,  for  instance,  but  you  are  not  dealing  with 
the  individual  employer,  and,  therefore,  the  law  is  justified 
in  going  into  factories  and  obliging  those  who  are  manag- 
ing them  to  conduct  them  in  a  proper  way  by  insisting  upon 
proper  ventilation  and  proper  conditions  for  doing  the  work 
of  the  factory. 

"What  are  we  doing?  Large  artificial  corporations  are 
employing  large  numbers  of  men  upon  whose  health  and 
strength  and  morality  depend  the  health  and  strength  and 
morality  of  the  community  itself.  Who  make  up  the  com- 
munity anyhow?  Nine-tenths  of  every  community  is  made 
up  of  men  who  do  the  work. 

SOCIETY  MUST  GUARD  LABOR 

"Most  employers  that  have  not  been  laborers  are  not 
worth  their  salt,  anyhow.  It  is  merely  a  question  of  which 
part  of  the  work  you  are  doing.  If  you  have  proved  capable 
in  the  part  of  the  work  you  have  been  doing,  and  have 
become  the  boss  of  a  gang,  or  a  superintendent,  that  means 
that  your  intelligence  has  lifted  you  to  another  place,  in 
which  there  is  still  work. 

"The  labor  question  is  a  question  of  society,  or  how  many 
are  going  to  tackle  the  tasks  and  work  of  the  world,  and 
how  they  are  going  to  be  related  to  it;  and  as  nine-tenths 
of  the  men  of  the  world  are  working  men,  that  society  has 
to  protect,  it  has  to  protect  this  nine-tenths  to  see  that  its 
health  does  not  have  to  suffer,  to  see  that  its  morals  are 
protected. 

If  you  oblige  the  laboring  man  to  deal  with  these  sec- 
tions of  society  I  have  called  corporations,  let  me  deal  with 
one  man  at  a  time.  But  when  a  man  is  dealing  with  an 
association  that  consists  of  a  thousand  men,  the  characters 
of  which  he  cannot  get  at,  because  they  may  live  in  distant 
cities,  their  work  spreads  all  over  the  United  States  and 
their  offices  in  another  section,  that  is  not  a  possible  propo- 
sition; therefore,  the  right  of  the  laboring  man  to  organize 
is  not  only  a  right,  but  in  some  sense  it  is  a  necessity.  I 
have  never  found  any  man  who  was  jealous  in  regard  to  the 
interests  of  the  laboring  man,  much  less  jealous  of  his 
forming  organizations  whenever  he  pleased,  for  any  legit- 
imate purpose.  The  legitimate  purpose  of  organization  is 
to  relieve  the  individual  from  what  I  may  call  his  fewness — 
that  is  to  say,  there  are  so  few  of  him  and  so  many  of  the 
rest. 

WORKMAN'S  RIGHTS  PLAIN 

"Now,  inasmuch  as  the  corporation  is  chargeable  with 
the  proper  protection  of  the  workingman,  what  are  his 
rights  are  obviously  everybody's  rights,  the  right  to  have 
a  comfortable  and  safe  place  in  which  to  work,  to  have 
suitable  tools  with  which  to  work,  to  have  reasonable  regu- 
lations between  himself  and  his  employer,  and  the  right  to 
have  reasonable  compensation  and  reasonable  hours  of 
work.  All  of  these  things  have  the  sympathy  of  every 
man  who  thinks  in  terms  of  the  whole  body,  instead  of 
thinking  selfishly  and  all  for  himself.  Nobody,  no  wise  and 
just  man,  is  jealous  of  the  proper  use  of  organization.  But 
the  interesting  thing  is  that  organization  cannot  accomplish 
what  society  as  a  whole  can  accomplish  through  legisla- 
tion." 


HOW  WOMEN  AND  CHILDREN  HAVE 
FARED  UNDER  GOV.  WILSON 


/"^  OVERNOR  Wilson's  record  as  a  champion  of  the  inter- 
^-*   ests  of  women  and  children  is  to  be  found  in  the  fol- 


lowing  list   of  legislative   achievement! 
ing  his  administration: 


-laws   enacted   dur- 


First   Law  for 
Women  ever 
Enacted  In 
New  Jersey. 

Death  Benefit 
for  Women. 


Jail  Matron*. 

Woman'} 

Reformatory. 

Markets. 

Trained  Nursing. 


Employment  ef 
Children. 


Special   Classes 
for    Children. 


Amusement 
Places. 


Public  Schools. 

Delinquency. 

Pawnbrokers. 


Juvenile 
Detention 
Houses. 

Tobacco. 

Desertion. 

Marriage   of 
Minors. 

Parental 
Schools. 

Special 
Judges. 


WOMEN 

1.  A  law  limiting  the  employment  of 
workingwomen  to  sixty  hours  a  week. 
THE  FIRST  LAW  RELATING  TO 
WOMEN  WAGE-EARNERS  EVER  EN- 
ACTED   IN    NEW   JERSEY. 

2.  Employers'  Liability  Act  for  the  bene- 
fit of  women  and  children  during  disabil- 
ity or  after  the  death  of  the  bread-winner. 
Pp.   134-768. 

3.  An  act  making  it  obligatory  to  have 
matrons  in  jails.     P.  soo. 

4.  First  appropriation  in  New  Jersey  for 
Woman's  Reformatory  (in  annual  mes- 
sage).    P.   120. 

5.  Act  for  establishment  of  markets. 
P.    594- 

6.  Provision  for  the  standardization  of 
the  Profession  of  Trained  Nursing. 

CHILDREN 

7.  Laws  prohibiting  the  employment  of 
children  during  school  hours  and  at  night 
and  prohibiting  the  employment  at  night 
of  messenger  boys  under  21.     P.  752. 

8.  The  establishment  under  the  Board 
of  Education  of  special  classes  for  children 
three  years  below  the  normal,  and  also 
special   classes   for   blind    children. 

9.  Providing  for  the  punishment  of  any 
person  controlling  a  public  place  of  amuse- 
ment, who  allows  the  presence  of  a  child 
under  eighteen  years  without  a  parent  or 
guardian. 

10.  Several  laws  for  the  improvement  of 
free  public  schools. 

11.  An  act  punishing  any  adult  who  en- 
courages juvenile  delinquency. 

12.  No  pawnbroker  shall  receive  any 
article  from  any  person  under  the  age  of 
eighteen  years,  whether  acting  on  his  own 
behalf   or  as  agent  of  another. 

13.  Establishment  of  Juvenile  Detention 
Houses  under  the  control  of  the  Police 
Department.     P.  75. 

14.  Furnishing  cigarettes  or  tobacco  to 
minors  is  prohibited.     P.   194. 

15.  A  deserting  husband  or  father  pun- 
ished  as   a   disorderly  person. 

16.  Forbidding  the  marriage  of  minors 
without  consent  of  parents  or  guardians. 
P.   683. 

17.  Provision  for  Parental  Schools  or 
Houses  of  Detention  for  Juvenile  offend- 
ers. 

18.  An  act  providing  tor  the  appoint- 
ment of  a  special  county  judge  for  juvenile 
and  domestic  relation  cases. 
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'SHALL  NOT  TAKE  FROM  THE  MOUTH 

OF  LABOR  THE  BREAD  IT  HAS 

EARNED" 


(From  Jefferson's  First  Inaugural.) 
Let  us  then,  with  a  courage  and  confidence,  pur- 
sue our  own  federal  and  republican  principles,  our 
attachment  to  our  Union  and  representative  gov- 
ernment. Kindly  separated  by  nature  and  a  wide 
ocean  from  the  exterminating  havoc  of  one-quar- 
ter of  the  globe;  too  high-minded  to  endure  the 
degradations  of  the  others;  possessing  a  chosen 
country,  with  room  enough  for  our  descendants  to 
the  hundredth  and  thousandth  generation;  enter- 
taining a  due  sense  of  our  equal  right  to  the  use 
of  our  own  faculties  to  the  acquisitions  of  our  in- 
dustry; to  honor  and  confidence  from  our  fellow- 
citizens,  resulting  not  from  birth  but  from  our  ac- 
tions, and  their  sense  of  them;  enlightened  by  a 
benign  religion,  professed,  indeed,  and  practiced  in 
various  forms,  yet  all  of  them  inculcating  honesty, 
truth,  temperance,  gratitude,  and  the  love  of  man; 
acknowledging  and  adoring  an  overruling  Provi- 
dence, which,  by  all  its  dispensations,  proves  that 
it  delights  in  the  happiness  of  man  here,  and  his 
greater  happiness  hereafter;  with  all  these  blessings, 
what  more  is  necessary  to  make  us  a  happy  and 
prosperous  people?  Still,  one  thing  more,  fellow- 
citizens— A  WISE  AND  FRUGAL  GOVERNMENT, 
WHICH  SHALL  RESTRAIN  MEN  FROM  INJUR- 
ING ONE  ANOTHER,  WHICH  SHALL  LEAVE 
THEM  OTHERWISE  FREE  TO  REGULATE  THEIR 
OWN  PURSUITS  OF  INDUSTRY  AND  IMPROVE- 
MENT, AND  SHALL  NOT  TAKE  FROM  THE 
MOUTH  OF  LABOR  THE  BREAD  IT  HAS  EARNED, 
THIS  IS  THE  SUM  OF  GOOD  GOVERNMENT,  AND 
THIS  IS  NECESSARY  TO  CLOSE  THE  CIRCLE  OF 
OUR  FELICITIES. 
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Figures    Compiled    by    Republican     Census 
Bureau  Show  Republicans  are  Not 


THE    STORY    OBSERVATION    TOLD 


The  following  extract  from  a  speech  of  Hon.  E. 
W.  Townsend,  of  New  Jersey,  delivered  in  the  House 
of  Representatives  on  March  29,  1912,  is  a  melancholy 
tale: 

In  Lawrence  I  determined  to  see  for  myself  what  were 
the  living  conditions  of  the  toilers  in  the  woolen  mills.  I 
was  accompanied  by  interpreters,  but  made  my  own  selec= 
tion  of  tenements  to  visit,  and  in  that  way,  going  here 
and  there  in  the  quarters  occupied  by  the  mill  hands,  enter- 
ing  tenements  which  seemed  to  be  of  average  condition,  I 
talked  with  the  workers,  learning  from  whence  they  came 
and  why,  how  long  they  had  been  in  this  country,  what 
had  induced  them  to  ccme,  their  worldly  state  there  and 
here,   and  facts  as  to  their  wages  and  their  living  expenses 

What  their  conditions  of  living  were  I  saw  for  myself. 
That  they  were  supplied  with  the  necessities  of  life  was 
demonstrated  merely  because  they  were  alive,  but  it  was 
hard  to  believe,  in  some  cases,  that  human  beings  could 
exist  under  the  conditions  I  found.  In  only  one  of  a  score 
of  homes  was  there  anything  to  eat  except  bread,  and  the 
supply  of  that  was  many  times  pitifully  small.  Two,  three, 
and  as  many  as  four  occupied  one  small  room.  The  slender 
supply  of  furniture  was  cheap,  rough,  and  many  times  broken. 
Of  course,  such  things  as  carpets  and  curtains  were  un^ 
known;  men,  women,  and  children  poorly,  and  many  times 
insufficiently,  clad.  This  was  the  story  simple  observation 
told. 


THE  Census  Bureau  Report  on  Manufactures  for  1905  sets 
out  the  following  figures  concerning  the  manufacturing 
interests  for  whom  the  protective  tariff  has  been  maintained 
for  sixty  years. 

Number    of    manufacturing    establishments 216,262 

Capital      $12,686,000,000 

Number    of    wage    earners 5,470,000 

Total    wages     paid $2,611,540,000 

Cost   of   materials $8,503,949,000 

Value   of   the   product $14,802,147,000 

From  which  it  is  easy  for  every  workman  in  the  United 
States  to  ascertain  for  himself  the  real  extent  of  the  Repub- 
lican Party's  regard  for  his  interests.  By  dividing  the  num- 
ber of  wage  earners  into  the  total  amount  of  wages  paid  it 
will  be  seen  that  the  Republicans  consider  $477  a  princely 
yearly  wage  for  an  American  workman.  While  prices  have 
been  going  skyward  from  1900  to  1905,  and  while  the  Repub- 
licans have  been  claiming  that  the  wages  paid  workmen  have 
also  advanced  in  the  same  proportion,  it  may  be  well  for 
the  workman  to  know  that  his  average  annual  wage  in  1900 
was  $437,  which  under  beneficent  protective  legislation  in- 
creased in  five  years  just  $40  a  year.  Back  in  1890  his  aver- 
age annual  wage  was  $444;  fifteen  years  of  the  highest  tariff 
known  to  mankind  has  advanced  the  wages  of  American 
manufacturing  labor  $33  a  year. 
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In  1905,  if  the  American  workman  worked  310  days  in  the 
year,  he  received  the  princely  salary  or  wage  of  $1.54  a  day, 
and  this  is  blazoned  to  the  world  as  evidence  that  the  Repub- 
lican party  has  a  greater  regard  and  a  higher  friendship  for 
labor  than  has  the  Democratic  party.  Every  workman  who 
receives  $477  a  year,  the  average  annual  wage  of  5,470,000, 
must  support  himself  out  of  this  wage,  not  only  for  the  310 
days  in  which  he  actually  works,  but  for  the  365  days  which 
the  Almighty  has  ordained  to  be  a  natural  year;  on  this 
basis  the  average  annual  daily  wage  as  guaranteed  to  manu- 
facturing labor  by  sixty  years  of  beneficent  Republican  pro- 
tective legislation  in  the  direct  interest  of  labor  amounts 
to  $1.30  a  day.  All  the  arguments  in  the  world  cannot  dis- 
prove these  Census  Bureau  figures,  nor  the  deductions  made 
from  them  in  this  document. 

CONDITION    OF    EMPLOYEES    IN    WOOLEN    INDUSTRY 

Hon.  Martin  D.  Foster,  a  Congressman  from  Illinois,  in 
a  speech  made  on  the  floor  of  the  House  on  March  29,  1912, 
stated: 

"It  was  testified  by  a  trained  r.urse  from  New  York  who  appeared 
before  the  Rules  Committee  (Mr.  Foster  was  a  member  of  that  committee) 
that  on  her  visit  to  Lawrence,  Mass.,  she  found  that  out  of  one  hundred 
and  nineteen  children  only  four  had  underclothing.  She  said  that  the  shoes 
of  the  little  children  of  that  community  were  worn  out  until  their  bare 
feet  were  almost  on  the  ground.  She  said  that  the  older  ones,  those  who 
were  able  to  work  in  the  mills  and  earned  something  for  themselves  were 
better    clothed." 

Further  on  Mr.  Foster  says: 

"One  of  the  witnesses  who  appeared  was  a  Mr.  Carter,  whose  testi- 
mony was  in  part  as  follows:  'Another  thing  which  became  apparent, 
children  were  coming  to  school  hungry.  In  one  of  the  schools  a  very 
bright  and  intelligent  teacher  noticed  that  the  children  were  not  quite 
so  wide  awake  about  the  middle  of  the  forenoon.  Upon  making  inquiry, 
she  discovered  that  the  times  being  so  prosperous  the  father  and  mother 
went  to  work  and  the  children  had  to  scramble  out  of  bed,  dress  them- 
selves, take  a  bite  to  eat  as  best  they  could,  and  go  to  school  and  go 
through  the  forenoon  without  anything  very  substantial  to  eat.  The  teacher 
canvassed  the  matter  and  this  was  the  result,  that  she  bought  large  loaves 
of  bread  that  were  12c.  loaves,  and  they  are  big  enough  to  knock  a  man 
down  with,  and  are  good,  solid,  wholesome  food.'  He  said  they  were  good, 
wholesome  food  for  the  children,  and  that  a  12c.  loaf  would  cut  enough 
portions  so  that  they  could  sell  them  with  a  little  corn  syrup  dribbled 
onto  them  for  a  cent  apiece  and  not  lose  anything  on  the  job.  They  were 
careful  to  cut  their  slices  of  bread  so  that  there  would  not  be  anything 
lost  on  the  job.  He  said  that  parents  were  delighted  and  that  scores  of 
children   came   every  day   with  their   pennies   and  were  independently  fed." 

Republican  protection  gives  hungry  children  at  school 
pieces  of  hard  bread  that  the  testimony  says  you  could 
knock  a  man  down  with,  with  a  little  corn  syrup  dribbled 
on  it  at  a  penny  a  slice. 

Mr.  Foster  says  further  that  a  man  who  had  much  to  do 
with  the  young  men  and  boys  of  several  industrial  centers 
said: 

"I  think  you  will  find  that  when  the  father's  earnings  are  not  suffi- 
cient to  keep  the  mother  at  home,  infant  mortality,  juvenile  crime,  igno- 
rance and  poverty   are   the   result." 

Mr.  Foster  commented  upon  the  pay  envelopes  of  the 
woolen  and  worsted  manufactures  in  Massachusetts,  these 
men  who  say  that  if  you  reduce  the  tariff  you  will  close 
down  the  mills  and  throw  workmen  out  of  employment. 
Some  of  these  pay  envelopes  were  exhibited  before  the  com- 
mittee.    Mr.  Foster  says: 

"Now  then  the  real  joke  on  this  envelop,  which  advised  its  recipient 
to  open  a  savings-bank  account  at  the  Broadway  Savings  Bank,  was  that 
on  the  other  side  in  the  opposite  corner  was  the  amount  of  wages  that 
that  particular  workman  received,  which  was  $2.  It  went  to  No.  1607 
for  his  week  of  labor.  The  employees  are  not  carried  on  the  payroll  by 
name,  but  by  their  numbers,  like  convicts  in  a  penitentiary.  Then  the 
owner  of  pay  envelop   No.    12 17   also  got  a  very  funny  one  when  he  saw 
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WILSON    ON    CONVICT    LABOR 


Governor,   in  Letters,  says  the  Contract  System 
in  Prison  is    Objectionable. 


Norfolk,  Va.,  Feb.  21. — A  telegram  to  the  Vir- 
ginian Pilot  from  Richmond  says: 

Chairman  E.  C.  Davison  of  the  Virginia  Federa- 
tion of  Labor  Legislative  Committee,  received  the 
following  letter  to-day  from  Governor  Woodrow 
Wilson  of  New  Jersey,  which  is  self-explanatory: 

"I  sincerely  regret  that  I  did  not  have  time  to 
reply  while  in  Richmond  to  your  letter  of  Febru- 
ary 1.  In  answer  to  your  general  question  "Should 
convicts  be  employed  in  competition  with  free 
labor?"  I  should  answer  no.  From  the  experience 
of  several  States  I  should  say  that  the  making  of 
roads  was  a  practicable  employment  for  convicts. 
The  manufacture  of  articles  for  State  use  is  also 
practicable,  I  think.  A  law  was  passed  in  New  Jersey 
last  year  with  the  entire  approval  of  representatives 
of  organized  labor  to  put  that  system  in  operation 
here.  The  system  of  leasing  criminals'  work  for 
manufacturing  purposes  to  private  contractors  has 
been  tried  in  recent  years  and  we  think  the  results 
have  been  most  undesirable.  I  was  glad  to  take 
part  in  the  abolition  of  the  system. 

"Cordially  yours, 

(Signed)  "Woodrow  Wilson." 


what  was  coming  to  him.  The  envelop  handed  to  him  by  the  trust  bore 
this  legend,  'Don't  spend  all  your  income.  A  man's  duty  to  himself  is  to 
save  money  out  of  his  earnings  and  start  an  account  and  be  independent.' 
The  timekeeper's  rate  on  this  man's  envelop  was  $6.05,  which  was  prob- 
ably the  reason  that  he  was  advised  to  be  independent.  Who  that  receives 
the  princely  sum  of  $6  a  week  should  stop  to  think  of  such  trifles  as 
owning  a  home?  This  man  probably  owns  a  city  mansion  already  and 
knows  that  the  trust  could  give  him  no  advice  suitable  beyond  advising 
him  to  be  independent.  No  wonder  the  textile  mill  workers  went  on  a 
strike.  _  Who  would  work  when  there  was  an  opportunity  to  listen  to  the 
funny  jokes  handed  out  to  them  every  week  by  the  Woolen  Trust?  The 
end  man  in  a  minstrel  show  never  perpetrated  a  funnier  joke  than  these 
millionaire  mill  owners  work  off  on  their  employees,  and  like  the  end 
man  they  keep  a  straight  face  during  the  performance." 


COMING  VS.  GOING 

"Mr.  Perkins  is  a  very  rich  man.  I  did  not  go  to  him 
and  ask  his  support.  He  came  to  me."  Neither  did  he 
go  to  Messrs.  Frick  and  Gary.     They  went  to  him. 


THE  DIFFERENCE 

The  mighty  advocate  of  the  square  deal  takes  the  north- 
ern negro  by  the  hand  and  the  southern  negro  by  the 
throat. 


LOVES  PARTY  MORE 

Not  that  Mr.  Roosevelt  loves  the  southern  negro  less, 
but  his  party  more. 


B. 


'i 

TO  WORK  IN  OPEN1  SHOPS,  SYRIANS,  POLES  AND 
ROUMANIANS  PREFERRED.  STEADY  EMPLOY- 
MENT AND  GOOD  WAGES  TO  MEN  WILLING  TO 
WORK      FARE  PAID  AND  NO  FEES  CHARGED 


SYRIANS,  ETC.,  PREFERRED; 

Steel    Trust    Advertised    for   Workmen    from 

Mediterranean  Countries  While  Payne- 

Aldrich  Bill  Was  Being  Framed 


WHILE  the  Payne-Aldrich  bill  was  being  enacted  at  Wash- 
ington in  the  summer  of  1909,  the  American  Sheet  & 
Tin  Plate  Co.,  a  subsidiary  of  the  United  States  Steel  Cor- 
poration, was  advertising  in  Pittsburgh,  the  home  of  John 
Dalzell,  the  most  brilliant  stand-patter  of  them  all,  for  "Syri- 
ans, Poles  and  Roumanians  preferred." 

At  the  very  hour  lobbyists  of  the  Steel  Trust  were  in 
Washington  protesting  against  the  removal  or  reduction  of 
tariff  on  iron  and  steel  products  on  the  ground  that  it  would 
injure  American  labor,  and  Dalzell  and  Penrose  were  echoing 
their  demands.  The  following  excerpts  from  the  hearings  of 
the  Stanley  Committee  tell  an  interesting  story: 

THE   FOLLOWING   AFFIDAVIT   IS   SIGNED   BY   GEORGE   H.    SELDES. 

On  Friday  afternoon,  November  4,  1910,  I  visited  the  Central  Em- 
ployment Bureau  at  628  Penn  Avenue,  Pittsburgh,  Pa.,  and  saw 
there  Mr.  C.  E.  Gibson.  Mr.  Gibson  declared  that  he  is  a  member 
of  the  Arm,  and  I  personally  saw  the  license  authorizing  him  to 
conduct   the   bureau,  which   was   made   out   in   his   name. 

I  showed  Mr.  Gibson  a  copy  of  the  following  advertisement,  which 
I  personally  copied  from  the  Pittsburgh  Gazette-Times  of  July  14,  1909: 

"Wanted — 60  tin  house  men,  tinners,  catchers,  and  helpers  to  work 
in  open  shops;  Syrians,  Poles,  and  Roumanians  preferred;  steady  em- 
ployment and  good  wages  to  men  willing  to  work;  fare  paid  and  no 
fees  charged  for  this  work.  Central  Employment  Bureau,  628  Penn 
Avenue." 

Mr.  Gibson  freely  admitted  that  this  ad  was  inserted  In  the  Ga- 
zette=Times  by  the  Central  Employment  Bureau  at  the  direction  of  the 
American  Sheet  &  Tin  Plate  Co.  He  declared  that  he  did  not  wish  to 
make  affidavit  to  this  for  fear  of  offending  the  American  Sheet  &  Tin 
Plate  Co.,  but  said  he  would  make  a  sworn  statement  provided  an 
official    of   the   company    would    authorize   him   to   do   so. 

STATEMENT  OF  W.   A.   IRVIN 

The   witness  was  duly  sworn   by  the   chairman. 

THE  CHAIRMAN:  What  Is  your  position  with  the  American  Sheet 
&  Tin  Plate  Co.? 

MR.   IRVIN:     Assistant  to  the  vice-president. 

THE  CHAIRMAN:  Do  you  know  whether  or  not  the  American 
Sheet  &  Tin  Plate  Co.,  about  July  15,  1909,  engaged  the  services  of 
the  Central  Employment  Bureau,  at  628  Penn  Avenue,  Pittsburgh,  Pa., 
for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  laborers  in  its  mills? 

MR.   IRVIN:      Yes,  sir;  about  July,   1909. 

THE  CHAIRMAN:  Do  you  know  how  many  persons  you  secured 
through  this  employment  bureau  at  that  time? 

MR  IRVIN:     Our  records  show  720  men  secured. 

THE   CHAIRMAN:      Have   you   that   record? 

MR.  IRVIN:  Yes,  sir.  [Producing  same  and  handing  it  to  the 
chairman.] 

THE  CHAIRMAN:  On  September  2,  1909,  I  see,  "Cash  paid  for 
advertisements  during  the  months  of  July  and  August,  $299."  What 
were  those  advertisements? 

MR.  IRVIN:  Advertisements  by  the  Central  Employment  Bureau 
for  men  to  work  in  our  plants. 

Mr.  Irvin  further  said  that  he  always  preferred  Amer- 
ican labor  if  he  could  get  it.  But  the  "ad"  did  not  so  state, 
and  employment  agents  of  Pittsburgh  say  Americans  are 
not  wanted  in  the  steel  mills. 
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State  Federation  Officials  Indorse  Governor  as 
Friend  of  Workingmen 


AT  A  session  held  in  Trenton,  on  Feb.  20  last,  members 
of  the  executive  committee  of  the  State  Federation  of 
Labor  went  on  record  as  endorsing  the  administration  of 
Wcodrow  Wilson  as  Governor  of  New  Jersey,  passing  reso- 
lutions to  that  effect. 

The  action  of  the  committee  followed  a  meeting  with  the 
Governor,  at  which  pending  labor  bills  were  discussed.  Those 
present  were:  Assemblyman  Cornelius  Ford  of  Hoboken, 
President  of  the  State  Federation  of  Labor;  Henry  Hilfers 
of  Newark,  secretary;  Joseph  O'Lone  of  Hoboken,  treasurer; 
F.  Leroy  Skillman  of  Newark;  James  Matthews  of  Paterson, 
and  Henry  Hebeler  of  Newark,  members  of  the  executive 
committee.    The  resolutions  in  full  were  as  follows: 

"Whereas,  Information  has  reached  the  workers  of  New 
Jersey  that  efforts  are  being  made  to  place  his  Excellency, 
Governor  Wilson,  in  a  false  position  as  to  his  attitude  to- 
wards organized  labor;  and 

"Whereas,  So  as  to  give  semblance  to  this  movement,  cer- 
tain portions  of  a  baccalaureate  address  made  by  Governor 
Wilson  to  the  students  of  Princeton  College  are  being 
quoted;  and 

"Whereas,  Since  his  inauguration  into  office  as  Governor 
of  New  Jersey,  His  Excellency,  Woodrow  Wilson,  has  by 
his  attitude  and  actions  demonstrated  his  friendship  to  the 
toilers  of  our  State;  and 

"Whereas,  Organized  Labor  would  be  derelict  in  its  duty 
if  it  allowed  to  pass  this  opportunity  to  show  appreciation 
for  services  rendered  the  workers  of  New  Jersey;  and 

"Whereas,  During  the  191 1  session  of  the  New  Jersey 
Legislature,  His  Excellency,  Woodrow  Wilson,  Governor  of 
New  Jersey,  not  only  affixed  his  signature  to  all  measures 
favorable  to  and  advocated  by  the  organized  workers  of  New 
Jersey,  but  used  his  good  offices  to  have  enacted  into  law 
measures  of  great  benefit  to  labor;  and 

"Whereas,  Among  the  many  beneficial  laws  passed  by  the 
Legislature  of  1911,  and  signed  by  the  Governor,  sixteen 
were  of  vital  interest  to  the  wage-earners  of  New  Jersey, 
and  are  as  follows: 

"  'Chapter  24. — Fire  escape  law  amending  factory  laws 
and  placing  New  Jersey  in  the  vanguard  of  States  in  the 
protection  of  workers  in  factories  and  workshops. 

"  'Chapter  42. — Regulating  employment  agencies  and  li- 
censing  the   same. 

"  'Chapter  94. — Making  a  misdemeanor  the  improper  in- 
fluencing of  labor  representatives  or  foremen. 

'"Chapter  95. — Employers'  Liability  and  Compensation 
Act. 

"'Chapter  136. — Prohibiting  the  employment  of  children 
in  mercantile  establishments  during  school  hours;  providing 
for  a  58-hour  week  and  prohibiting  children  under  16  years 
to  work  between  the  hours  of  7  p.  m.  and  7  a.  m. 
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PLAY  FAIR  WITH  THE  FILIPINOS 

(From  Woodrow  Wilson's  speech  accepting  the  Democratic 
nomination.) 

In  dealing  with  the  Philippines,  we  should  not 
allow  ourselves  to  stand  upon  any  mere  point  of 
pride,  as  if,  in  order  to  keep  our  countenance  in 
the  families  of  nations,  it  were  necessary  for  us 
to  make  the  same  blunders  of  selfishness  that  other 
nations  have  made.  We  are  not  the  owners  of  the 
Philippine  Islands.  We  hold  them  in  trust  for  the 
people  who  live  in  them.  They  are  theirs,  for  the 
uses  of  their  life.  We  are  not  even  their  partners. 
It  is  our  duty,  as  trustees,  to  make  whatever  arrange- 
ment of  government  will  be  most  serviceable  to  their 
freedom  and  development.  Here,  again,  we  are  to 
set  up  the  rule  of  justice  and  of  right. 


"  'Chapter  198. — Appointment  of  commissioners  on  old 
age  pensions  and  old  age  insurance. 

"  'Chapter  206. — Providing  for  the  safety  and  health  of 
foundry  workers  by  minimizing  drafts  and  doing  away  with 
noxious  gases,  etc.,  by  exhaust  fans  in  foundries  in  this  State. 

"'Chapter  210. — Increasing  factory  inspectors  by  the 
number  of  six  (making  in  all  a  total  of  17)  for  the  better 
enforcement  of  factory  and  workshop  laws. 

"  'Chapter  243. — Eight-hour  day  on  state,  county  and  mu- 
nicipal work. 

"  'Chapter  273. — Providing  for,  at  least,  one-half  hour 
meal  time  for  six  continuous  hours  of  labor. 

"  'Chapter  307. — A  plumber's  license  act. 

"  'Chapter  327. — Providing  for  sanitation  in  bake  shops, 
etc.,  and  also  compelling  the  licensing  of  same. 

"  'Chapter  363. — Prohibiting  the  employment  of  persons 
under  21  years  in  first-class  cities  and  18  years  in  second- 
class  cities  as  telephone  or  telegraph  messengers  between 
the  hours  of  10  p.  m.  and  5  a.  m. 

"  'Chapter  371. — A  semi-monthly  pay  act  for  railroad  em- 
ployees. 

"  'Chapter  372. — Eliminating  contract  labor  in  penal  insti- 
tutions and  providing  for  a  State-use  system';  therefore,  be  it 

"Resolved,  That  the  Executive  Board  of  the  New  Jersey 
State  Federation  of  Labor,  representing  the  organized 
workers  of  New  Jersey,  in  regular  session  assembled  this 
13th  day  of  February,  19 12,  at  Trenton,  N.  J.,  hereby  com- 
mend his  Excellency,  Governor  Woodrow  Wilson,  for  his 
unremitting  and  untiring  efforts  in  assisting  to  bring  about 
better  conditions  for  the  wage-earners  of  New  Jersey;  and 
be  it  further 

"Resolved,  That  the  administration  of  Governor  Wilson 
be  indorsed  by  the  New  Jersey  Federation  of  Labor  and 
that  copies  of  these  preambles  and  resolutions  be  forwarded 
to  Governor  Woodrow  Wilson,  the  public  press  of  New 
Jersey  and  the  various  labor  organizations  throughout  the 
United  States. 

"CORNELIUS  FORD,  Pres., 
"HENRY  F.  HILFERS,  Sec." 
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President   of    Diamond    Match    Co.    Charges 
There  are  Over  $9,500,000,000  of  "water" 


RAILROADS,     EXPRESS      COMPANIES,     TELE- 
GRAPH  AND   TELEPHONE    LINES 

We  favor  the  efficient  supervision  and  rate  regulation  of 
railroads,  express  companies,  telegraph  and  telephone  lines 
engaged  in  interstate  commerce.  To  this  end  we  recommend 
the  valuation  of  railroads,  express  companies,  telegraph  and 
telephone  lines  by  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission,  such 
valuation  to  take  into  consideration  the  physical  value  of  the 
property,  the  original  cost,  the  cost  of  reproduction,  and  any 
element   of   value    that   will    render   the    valuation   fair    and    just. 

We  favor  such  legislation  as  will  effectually  prohibit  the 
railroads,  express,  telegraph  and  telephone  companies  from 
engaging  in  business  which  brings  them  into  competition  with 
their  shippers  or  patrons;  also  legislation  preventing  the  over- 
issue of  stocks  and  bonds  by  interstate  railroads,  express  com- 
panies, telegraph  and  telephone  lines,  and  legislation  which 
will  assure  such  reduction  in  transportation  rates  as  conditions 
will  permit,  care  being  taken  to  avoid  reduction  that  would 
compel  a  reduction  of  wages,  prevent  adequate  service,  or  do 
injustice  to  legitimate  investments. — Extract  from  National 
Democratic    Platform   for    1912. 


THAT  the  railroads  of  the  United  States  are  overcapital- 
ized to  the  extent  of  $9,500,000,000  and  that  the  stock 
of  the  express  companies  is,  also,  heavily  watered  are  facts 
that  are  plainly  set  forth  in  an  article  published  in  Pearson's 
Magazine  for  February,  1912.  The  author  of  this  severe 
indictment  of  railroad  methods  of  finance  is  Mr.  O.  C.  Barber, 
the  chairman  of  the  board  of  directors  of  the  Diamond 
Match  Company,  which  ships  from  150,000  to  200,000  car- 
loads of  its  product  annually.  Mr.  Barber  is,  also,  connected 
with  several  financial  institutions  in  the  state  of  Ohio.  The 
article  contains  the  following  interesting  statements  of  fact: 

More  than  a  decade  ago  I  first  voiced  an  open  protest  against  rail- 
road methods.  That  protest  and  its  succeeding  denunciations  won  no 
support  from  the  average  American.  They  did  bring,  however,  a  spon- 
taneous response  from  the  understanding  business  element  which  was 
already  beginning  forcibly  to  feel  the  pinch  of  the  railroads'  relentless 
grasp.  Sometime  later  I  chanced  to  meet  a  man  who  is  now  president 
of  one  of  the  great  Western  railroad  systems.  He  chided  me  good- 
naturedly  about  my  antagonism  to  the  railroads.  Finally  he  said :  "Mr. 
Barber,  you  are  too  big  a  man  to  be  fighting  the  railroads.  Come,  get 
into  the  game  with  us.  It  isn't  how  much  money  we  make,  but  how 
much  we  can  conceal  that  counts  in  the  railroad  business!" 

Right  there  he  sounded  the  keynote  to  the  whole  railroad  policy. 
Since  the  days  of  Huntington  the  railroads  have  been  the  pacemakers  in 
overcapitalization  and  stock  watering  for  the  monopolistic  array  now 
engaged  in  standing  the  American  public  up  in  a  corner  with  a  gun  at 
its  head  and  filching  its  pockets  of  whatever  of  value  they  may  contain. 
And  this  plundering,  in  which  they  have  run  amuck  in  recent  years,  has 
resulted  in  a  complete  disruption  of  business  and  industrial  relations, 
has  restricted  the  growth  of  industrial  energy  and  outlay,  brought  chaos 
and  uncertainty  throughout  the  business  world,  put  the  brakes  upon  pros- 
perity and  wet-blanketed  our  much-vaunted  confidence  in  American  insti- 
tutions. The  result  of  the  election  of  1910  was  only  a  scribbling  on  the 
wall  of  the  revolt  that  will  come  if  the  selfish  interests  now  throttling  the 
American  public    continue   to   persist   in  their   ruthless   method. 

Huntington  was  the  pioneer  in  promulgating  the  now  accepted  railroad 
doctrine  that  the  secret  of  railroad  success  lies  in  the  ability  to  issue, 
control  and  manipulate  railroad  stocks  and  bonds,  rather  than  in  the 
successful  carrying  of  passengers  and  freight.  His  was  the  master  mind 
that  first  worked  out  the   scheme   of   railroad   consolidation   through   over- 
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capitalization.    A  later   genius  clothed  the  plan  in  the  pretty  catch-phrase 
of   "a   community   of   interests." 

FINANCIAL  JUGGLING 

The  community  of  interests  has  proved  to  be  a  juicy  plum  for  all 
save  the  man  who  pays  the  freight.  Boiled  down  it  means  no  more  nor 
less  than  monopoly  not  only  of  the  lines  and  territory  and  of  the  right  to 
fix  freight  rates,  but,  what  is  all  important,  of  the  sacred  and  necessary 
privilege  of  issuing,  controlling  and  manipulating  railroad  securities.  Con- 
sider just  one  instance:  the  case  of  the  Northern  Pacific  raid  engineered 
by  Morgan,  Harriman  and  others  some  ten  years  ago.  Northern  Pacific 
stock  had  sold  as  low  as  $16  a  share.  It  jumped  to  $1,000  before  the  raid 
ended.  Then  followed  the  organization  of  the  Northern  Securities  Com- 
pany, controlling  the  Northern  Pacific  and  Great  Northern  roads,  parallel 
lines  monopolizing  the  freight  business  of  the  Northwest  and  free  to  fix 
rates  as  they  pleased.  Millions  were  raked  off  by  the  railroad  manipula- 
tors before  the  Northern  Securities  Company  stock  finally  settled  to  a 
stable  value  of  $300  a  share.  Eventually  the  Northern  Securities  Company 
was  dissolved  by  order  of  the  United  States  Supreme  Court.  Now  North- 
ern Pacific  is  quoted  around  117.  What  gave  it  the  $600  valuation  during 
the  life  of  the  Northern  Securities  Company?  Simply  the  right  enjoyed 
by  that  company  not  only  to  fix  freight  rates  but  to  issue,  control  and 
manipulate   the    securities   of   the    properties    it    represented. 

Harriman's  raid  taught  the  railroads  a  lesson.  They  must  more  firmly 
entrench  themselves.  Such  a  thing  must  not  happen  again.  So  they  got 
busy.  The  Interstate  Commerce  Commission's  report  for  1904,  the  year 
of  the  dissolution  of  the  Northern  Securities  Company,  shows  the  railroads 
to  have  held  a  total  of  $1,942,858,359  in  railroad  stocks.  Two  years  later, 
according  to  the  commission's  special  report  of  1906  upon  the  intercor- 
porate relationships  of  railroads,  the  railroad  companies  were  holding 
$4,114,851,990  of  the  total  stock  issue  of  $8,884,234,925,  an  increase  of 
nearly  112  per  cent.  That  year  dividends  were  paid  upon  $4,526,958,760 
of  stock.  It  would  be  interesting  to  know  how  much  of  this  added  rail- 
road holdings  was  dividend  paying  stock,  and  whether  any  of  the  $463,- 
860,764  of  stock  increase,  sold  to  the  public  in  those  two  years,  paid! 
dividends.     *     *     * 

"ADDED  MILLIONS  NEEDED" 

Reference  to  railroad  overcapitalization  has  about  the  same  effect 
upon  railroad  presidents  as  a  red  flag  has  upon  an  angry  bull.  No  other 
charge  has  drawn  from  them  such  instant  and  fiery  denial.  During  the 
pendency  of  their  recent  rate  increase  demand  the  magazines  teemed 
with  articles  written  by  $5o,ooo-a-year  railroad  presidents,  bitterly  de- 
nouncing the  traducers  of  these  empire  builders  and  declaring  with  equal 
vigor  that  added  millions  in  earnings  were  necessary  to  maintain  the 
present  efficiency   of  their  lines. 

Let  us  examine  the  records.  As  long  ago  as  1884  "Poor's  Manual  of 
Railroads,"  then  as  now  the  railroad  authority,  declared  without  qualifica- 
tion that  all  of  the  then  outstanding  railroad  stock,  approximating 
$4,000,000,000,  was  water.  Speculation  that  early  had  the  bit  in  its  teeth. 
Poor's  estimated  that  during  the  three  preceding  years  $2,000,000,000  of 
capital  and  debt  had  been  created,  and  "the  whole  increase  of  share  capital, 
$999,387,208,  and  a  portion  of  the  bonded  debt,"  was  in  excess  of  con- 
struction. 

To-day  even  Poor's  Manual  has  learned  its  lesson.  It  comments  no 
more  upon  railroad  capitalization.  Even  so  its  records  alone  tell  an 
amazing  story.  Poor's  states  the  railroad  capitalization  in  1910  aggregated 
$18,890,850,293  upon  242,107  miles  of  road,  or  $78,714  a  mile.  Thirty 
years  ago  the  capitalization  was  $5,402,038,257  on  92,147  miles  of  road,  or 
$58,624  a  mile.  So,  since  1880,  while  the  mileage  was  increasing  143  per 
cent,  the  capitalization  increased  350  per  cent.  And  the  capitalization  of 
the  149,960  miles  added  since  then  is  at  the  rate  of  $89,949  a  mile.  This 
too  despite  the  tremendous  advancement  in  modern  methods  of  construc- 
tion which  fixes  $50,000  a  mile  as  the  upset  price. 

Bring  this  down  to  more  recent  years  and  the  results  are  nothing 
short  of  startling.  More  convincing  proof  of  the  wholesale  stock  and 
bond  watering  that  has  been  going  on  could  scarcely  be  asked.  In  the 
last  fifteen  years  62,286  miles  of  road  have  been  built.  The  capitalization 
has  increased  $7,642,280,635.  And  the  capitalization  of  this  added  road  is 
$122,697   a  mile  I 

Surprising?  Then  consider  this.  In  the  last  five  years  23,674  miles  of 
road  have  been  built.  Capitalization  has  increased  $3,297,270,233.  Each 
mile   represents   a  capitalization  of  $139,235-    Who   got   the   rake-off? 

This  gigantic  railroad  swindle  has  not  been  perpetrated  with  either 
the  knowledge  or  consent  of  the  majority  of  the  450,000  stockholders.  They 
have  had  no  more  to  do  with  the  management  of  the  lines  and  the  dictation 
of  their  policies  than  the  man  in  the  moon.  Annually  their  right  to  speak  has 
been  signed  away  in  the  form  of  a  proxy.  The  railroad  manipulators  and 
the  select  coterie  of  Wall  Street  financiers  who  stand  back  of  them  have 
controlled  the  roads,  often  while  owning  less  than  one  per  cent,  of  the 
capital  stock,  and  have  taken  the  big  winnings.  They  alone  are  respon- 
sible for  the  $9,500,000,000  of  water  which  the  most  competent  railroad 
authorities  declare  is  in  the  present  railroad  capitalization.  It  is  the  ability 
of  these  financial  sharks  to  issue  and  control  the  securities  which  has  made 
this  condition  possible.  And  these  are  the  men  who  most  strenuously 
maintain  that  there  is  no  overcapitalization. 

PHYSICAL  VALUATIONS  FEW 

In  only  a  few  instances  have  physical  valuations  of  railroads  been 
made,  but  these,  I  believe,  are  the  facts  so  far  as  demonstrated  by  actual 
investigation.     In    1909    the    state    railway    commission    made    a    physical 
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valuation  of  the  railroad  properties  in  Texas.  The  valuation  totaled  $312, - 
794.586;  the  capitalisation  was  $412,465,743.  South  Dakota  found  actual 
valuation  $299,858,186;  capitalization  $334,979,692.  Wisconsin,  actual 
value  $196,239,314;  capitalization  $290,874,693.  Net  result:  actual  value 
$708,892,086;  capitalization  $1,038,320,128;  water  $329,428,042.  More  than 
31   per  cent 

Now  about  the  bonds?  As  an  instance  of  how  they  too  have  been 
watered  I  shall  relate  a  personal  experience.  Many  of  you  will  recall 
that  in  1907  Wall  Street  manufactured  a  panic.  It  put  a  premium  on 
suicide  before  the  government  treasury  was  wheeled  to  the  rescue.  Just  at 
that  time  the  New  York,  New  Haven  &  Hartford  Railway  had  planned 
to  float  another  of  the  bond  issues  which  in  the  last  six  years  have  served 
to  boost  its  capitalization  from  $85,000,000  to  more  than  $350,000,000. 
The  panic  knocked  the  bottom  out  of  the  stock  market.  Finally  it  was 
arranged  through  Wall  Street  influence  that  the  government  would  loan 
treasury  funds  to  national  banks  at  one  per  cent  on  these  bonds  up  to 
80  per  cent  of  their  par  value.  An  Akron  (O.)  bank  in  which  I  was  an 
officer  bought  $121,000  worth  of  these  bonds  at  85. 

There  was  just  15  per  cent,  of  water  in  each  bond  sold  at  that  price.  The 
New  Haven  &  Hartford  at  that  time  was  considered  an  ultra-conservative 
road.  If  it  watered  its  bonds  15  per  cent,  what  has  been  done  in  the 
manipulation  of  other  roads  where  the  issuance  of  bonds  was  easy  and 
the  desire  to  realize  upon  them  quickly  was  great? 

Now  let  us  consider  the  effect  of  this  overcapitalization.  Has  it  ever 
occurred  to  you  how  largely  railroad  freight  charges  enter  into  the  high 
cost  of  living?  That  almost  everything  which  contributes  to  your  enjoy- 
ment, your  comfort,  your  every-day  necessities,  pays  its  tribute  to  the 
railroads?  Have  you  ever  looked  about  your  home  and  sought  to  find 
one  article  in  all  its  equipment  which  has  not,  somewhere  and  somehow, 
been  subject  to  the  toll  of  the  railroads?  In  many  cases  several  times 
over  from  raw  material  to  finished  product  It  is  dollars  to  doughnuts 
you  have  not 

Think  this  over  a  moment  Figure  up  for  yourself  the  amount  neces- 
sary to  pay  dividends  upon  $9,500,000,000  of  water.  Remember  that  every 
penny  of  it  must  come  out  of  the  pockets  of  the  consumer  and  it  is  not 
so  difficult  after  all  to  understand  why  the  cost  of  living  is  high  and  why 
the  railroads  should  come  in  for  a  little  attention  at  the  hands  of  Congress. 
I  fully  appreciate  the  importance  of  the  stability  of  vested  rights  in  prop- 
erty, corporate  or  personal,  but  I  vigorously  contend  that  the  commission 
of  excesses  in  the  capitalization  of  corporate  companies  forfeits  instantly 
the  right  to  claim  face  value  for  such  capitalization  in  the  levying  of  a 
tax  upon  the  public  for  the  payment  of  dividends  upon  such  watered  stock. 
Yet  this  is  just  what  the  railroads  have  been  doing  and  are  doing  to-day. 
And  the  consumer  is  paying  the  bill. 

THE  ADVANCE  OF  EARNINGS 

Fully  to  appreciate  the  enormity  of  these  railroad  earnings  let  us  go  a 
trifle  deeper  into  the  reports.  To  the  average  man  the  national  debt  is 
something  stupendous,  past  all  comprehension.  The  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  states  it  was  $2,652,665,838  on  June  30,  1910.  Yet  the  railroad 
gross  earnings  from  transportation  for  the  year  ending  on  that  date  were, 
in  round  numbers,  $135,000,000  greater.  ("Poor's  Manual  of  Railroads" 
declares  gross  earnings  from  transportation  to  have  been  $2,804,580,939, 
with  $200,899,127  available  from  other  sources,  bringing  the  total  railroad 
revenues  up  to  $5,005,480,066;  fixes  the  net  earnings  from  all  sources  at 
$1,119,959,439,  and  the  surplus,  after  all  disbursements,  at  $171,709,815.) 

The  net  earnings  reported  by  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission 
aggregated  $940,076,363:  greater  by  $27,000,000  than  the  interest-bearing 
national  debt;  considerably  greater  than  the  gold  certificate  circulation  of 
$862,936,869;  nearly  double  the  silver  certificate  circulation  of  $489,117,- 
000;  equal  to  the  entire  government  coinage  of  gold;  far  in  excess  of  the 
government's  ordinary  expenses  of  $659,705,391  for  the  year  and  likewise 
exceeding  the    1911    appropriations   of  $721,313,900. 

According  to  the  Commission's  figures  the  railroad  transportation  bill 
last  year  was  $7,636,345  a  day;  the  net  profits  $2,575,359  a  day.  Which 
is  going  some.  Looking  back  into  the  reports  you  will  find  that  between 
1888  and  1898  freight  rates  decreased  25  per  cent,  yet  despite  this  the  net 
earnings  increased  from  $315,626,584  in  1888  to  $429,352,345  in  1898,  or 
$114,000,000  for  that  last  year.  Since  then  rates  have  not  decreased.  And 
last  year  the  net  earnings  showed  an  increase  over  1898  of  $510,724,018! 
More  than  a  million  a  day! 

During  the  last  ten  years  the  railroad  earnings  have  increased  from 
ten  to  twenty  per  cent,  annually.  During  that  period  the  railroads  have 
collected  approximately  $20,000,000,000.  The  admitted  net  earnings  aggre- 
gate $7,269,537,229.  They  have  paid  $2,696,544,374  in  dividends.  And  the 
Lord   only  knows   how  much   has   been   pocketed   surreptitiously! 

The  net  earnings  in  1900,  in  round  numbers,  were  approximately 
$525,000,000.  In  1910  they  were  $940,076,363,  an  increase  of  nearly  80 
per  cent.  For  the  decade  ending  in  1900  the  net  earnings  totaled  $3,998,- 
000,000.  During  the  ten  years  ending  in  1910  they  jumped  to  $7,369,000,000, 
an  increase  of  82  per  cent.  And  for  the  last  half  of  the  decade  ending  in 
1910  the  increase  over  the  corresponding  period  of  the  preceding  decade 
was  $1,651,000,000,  or  91  per  cent.  In  the  last  five  years  railroad  earnings 
have  increased  more  than  ever  in  railroad  history.  Consider  the  possibility 
of  this  increase  being  maintained  another  twenty  years,  by  no  means  an 
improbability  in  such  a  rapidly  developing  country.  It  is  simply  bewilder- 
ing, dwarfing  the  wildest  dreams  of  the  most  frenzied  financiers.  Even 
permit  present  rates  to  prevail  and  if  they  maintain  for  another  twenty 
years  their  tremendous  earning  showing  of  last  year  they  will  have  netted 
an  amount  approximating  their  present  bloated  capitalization  of  $18,890,- 
000,000. 
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"Such  tasks  are  typically  American.  It  has  al- 
ways been  our  privilege  and  our  happy  capacity  to 
show  how  they  can  be  done — without  revolution, 
without  strife  or  hatred  or  injustice,  without  the 
necessity  of  drawing,  in  De  Tocqueville's  memo- 
rable phrase,  'a  single  tear  or  a  single  drop  of  blood 
from  mankind."'— WOOD  ROW  WILSON. 


These  figures  do  not  take  into  consideration  at  all  the  operations  of 
the  numerous  express  companies  which  impose  upon  the  people  a  burden 
approximating  $135,000,000  a  year  while  their  actual  investment  for  all 
purposes  does  not  exceed  $6,000,000  a  year.  These  companies  all  earn 
prodigiously.  All  pay  big  dividends.  All  have  big  surplus  funds,  and 
frequently  have  big  melon  cuttings.  In  one  of  these  a  few  years  ago 
$24,000,000  were  distributed  among  the  stockholders  of  a  single  company. 
And  after  all  these  companies  amount  in  actual  service  to  the  people  to 
no  more  than  a  parcels  post  which  the  government  should  have  estab- 
lished long  ago.  With  government  control  of  the  railroads  this  pernicious 
form  of  extortion  would  end.  In  European  countries  express  companies 
do  not  exist.  There  the  parcels  post  is  supreme;  satisfactory  to  the  people 
and   remunerative  to   the   governments. 

Poor's  "Manual  of  Industrials"  for  1909  registered  industrials  corpora- 
tions with  an  aggregate  capitalization  of  $17,529,126,232  and  some  30,000,- 
000  stockholders.  The  gross  earnings  of  these  corporations  totaled 
$2,165,786,015,  according  to  their  reports.  In  the  same  year  the  railroads, 
with  a  capitalization  of  over  $18,000,000,000  ("Poor's  Manual  of  Rail- 
roads") and  some  450,000  stockholders  and  probably  more  than  that 
many  bondholders,  say,  1,000,000  for  both,  showed  a  gross  earning  of 
$2,513,212,763,  or  $347,426,748  more  than  all  the  industrials.  This  showing 
will  be  of  peculiar  interest  to  more  than  one  business  concern  in  America 
to-day.  For  it  is  an  admitted  fact  in  hundreds  of  instances  that  the  earn- 
ings of  industrial  enterprises  have  decreased  just  in  proportion  as  railroad 
freights    have    advanced. 

WHO   GETS   THE   MONEY? 

Who  gets  all  of  this  money?  The  railroad  presidents  would  have 
you  believe  the  widows  and  orphans  are  the  chief  beneficiaries.  That  is 
buncombe,  burlesque,  rotl  The  holdings  of  most  of  the  450,000  stock- 
holders are  small.  How  many  of  your  acquaintances  have  more  than 
$1,000  of  railroad  stocks?  You  can  count  almost  upon  the  fingers  of  your 
two  hands  the  multi-millionaires  who  control  the  railroad  systems,  manipu- 
late them  as  they  please  and  take  the  lion's  share  of  the  profits.  The 
Morgans,  Harrimans,  Hills,  Vanderbilts,  Rockefellers  and  men  of  their 
stamp  are  the  real  plum  pickers.  They  control  the  stocks,  are  responsible 
for  the  water  in  them  and  receive  tribute  from  more  than  90,000,000  people 
through   the   medium   of   exorbitant  freight   rates. 

This  comparison  of  railroad  and  industrial  earnings  shows  an  out- 
rageously disproportionate  condition  of  affairs.  Less  than  a  million  railroad 
stock  and  bondholders  are  dividing  earnings  equaling  the  returns  to 
30,000,000  industrial  stockholders.  And  they  are  preying  upon  90,000,000 
people  in  doing  it.  But  worst  of  all  is  the  fact  that  scarcely  more  than  a 
score  of  financiers  divide  the  big  pot.  Is  there  any  justice,  I  ask  you, 
in  their  being  permitted  to  impose  such  an  extortion  upon  the  people, 
even  though  the  people  are  indifferent  through  lack  of  knowledge  and 
appreciation  of  the  true  conditions?  Is  it  fair  to  the  industrial  and  com- 
mercial interests  of  the  country  that  these  men  be  privileged  to  prey 
upon  them  uncurbed,  arbitrarily  fixing  their  territory  and  restricting  their 
expansion  by  the  enforcement  of  prohibitive  freight  rates?  Isn't  it  about 
time  to  withdraw  the  railroads  from  what  the  present  controlling  monopoly 
is  pleased  to  term  private  ownership?  How  long  are  we  to  continue  to 
permit  these  men  to  inflate  the  capitalization,  increase  rates  to  pay  divi- 
dends upon  this  added  capital,  use  the  surplus  in  the  purchase  of  more 
stocks  in  other  roads  and  sap  the  life-blood  of  our  commercial  and  indus- 
trial  energy  for  their  own  financial   advancement? 

The  only  sure  safety  for  the  country  lies  in  a  speedy  adjustment  of 
the  railroad  problem.     *     *     *  ,• 


A  JEALOUS  CARE  OF  THE  RIGHTS  OF  ELEC- 
TION BY  THE  PEOPLE— A  MILD  AND  SAFE  COR- 
RECTIVE OF  ABUSES  WHICH  ARE  LOPPED  BY 
THE  SWORD  OF  REVOLUTION  WHERE  PEACE- 
ABLE REMEDIES  ARE  UNPROVIDED.— Jefferson's 
Inaugural  Address. 


HOW  "INTERESTS"  CONTROL 


Through  System  of  Interlocking  Directorates 

Big  Banks,  Railroads'  and  Industrials 

Are  Vassals  of  J.  P.  Morgan 


INTERLOCKING  DIRECTORATES 

(From  Woodrow  Wilson's  speech  accepting  the  Democratic 
nomination.) 

There  are  not  merely  great  trusts  and  combina- 
tions which  are  to  be  controlled  and  deprived  of 
their  power  to  create  monopolies  and  destroy  rivals; 
there  is  something  bigger  still  than  they  are  and 
more  subtle,  more  evasive,  more  difficult  to  deal 
with.  There  are  vast  confederacies  (as  I  may  per- 
haps call  them  for  the  sake  of  convenience)  of  banks, 
railways,  express  companies,  insurance  companies, 
manufacturing  corporatigns,  mining  corporations, 
power  and  development  companies  and  all  the  rest  of 
the  circle,  bound  together  by  the  fact  that  the  owner- 
ship of  their  stock  and  the  members  of  their  boards 
of  directors  are  controlled  and  determined  by  com- 
paratively small  and  closely  interrelated  groups  of 
persons  who,  by  their  informal  confederacy,  may 
control,  if  they  please  and  when  they  will,  both 
credit  and  enterprise.  There  is  nothing  illegal  about 
these  confederacies,  so  far  as  I  can  perceive.  They 
have  come  about  very  naturally,  generally  without 
plan  or  deliberation,  rather  because  there  was  so 
much  money  to  be  invested  and  it  was  in  the  hands, 
at  great  financial  centers,  of  men  acquainted  with 
one  another  and  intimately  associated  in  business, 
than  because  anyone  had  conceived  and  was  carry- 
ing out  a  plan  of  general  control;  but  they  are  none 
the  less  potent  a  force  in  our  economic  and  financial 
system  on  that  account.  They  are  part  of  our  prob- 
lem. Their  very  existence  gives  rise  to  the  suspicion 
of  a  "money  trust,"  a  concentration  of  the  control 
of  credit  which  may  at  any  time  become  infinitely 
dangerous  to  free  enterprise.  If  such  a  concentra- 
tion and  control  does  not  actually  exist,  it  is  evident 
that  it  can  easily  be  set  up  and  used  at  will.  Laws 
must  be  devised  which  will  prevent  this,  if  laws  can 
be  worked  out  by  fair  and  free  counsel  that  will 
accomplish  that  result  without  destroying  or  seri- 
ously embarrassing  any  sound  or  legitimate  business 
undertaking  or  necessary  and  wholesome  arrange- 
ment. 


THAT  there  is  a  "Money  Trust"  is  an  old  charge;  it  re- 
mained for  Committees  of  the  Democratic  House  to  es- 
tablish this  trust's  existence.  The  Pujo  Committee's  inves- 
tigation of  the  inner  workings  of  Wall  Street,  and  the  big 
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banks  generally,  has  been  productive  of  startling  disclosures. 
That  Committee's  work,  however,  is  only  fairly  begun,  and 
will  be  pursued  vigorously  at  the  next  session  of  Congress. 
The  Stanley  Committee,  which  investigated  the  affairs 
of  the  Steel  Corporation,  disclosed  the  fact  that  the 
twenty-four  directors  of  this  giant  concern  were  a  "Money 
Trust";  they  are  directors  in  all  the  great  railroad  systems 
of  the  country,  in  the  great  banks  and  trust  companies  of 
New  York,  Chicago,  Boston,  Philadelphia,  etc.,  and  in  those 
public  utility  and  industrial  concerns  which  it  is  to  the  ad- 
vantage of  the  Steel  Corporation  to  control.  The  one  man 
to  whom  all  owe  allegiance  is  J.  P.  Morgan. 

SPEAKS  THROUGH  ITS  DIRECTORS 

This  system  of  interlocking  directorates,  through  which  a 
''Money  Trust"  has  been  created  and  maintained,  is  all  pow- 
erful, and  the  harm  it  can  do  may  only  be  measured  by  its 
greed.  That  proportion  of  the  Stanley  report  dealing  with 
the  interlocking  of  directors  is  in  part  as  follows: 

A  corporation  speaks  and  acts  through  its  officers,  and  the  charac- 
ter and  scope  of  its  influence  are  to  a  great  extent  determined  by  the 
personnel    of    its    directorate. 

Where  two  or  more  corporations  are  owned  and  operated  by  the  same 
group  of  individuals,  their  interests  will  be  identical,  and  in  a  great 
measure  the  strength  of  one  is  the  combined  strength  of  all.  This  is  true 
to  a  degree  where  the  directorates,  interlock.  This  record  is  replete 
with  instances  of  the  pernicious  effect  sometimes  upon  the  Steel  Corpora- 
tion itself,  and  more  often  upon  the  public  generally,  of  this  interlocking 
of   directorates. 

The  enormous  sum  paid  for  the  properties  of  the  Lake  Superior  Con- 
solidated Iron  Mines  and  the  manifestly  excessive  sum  for  the  Troy 
Steel  Products  Co.,  with  rebates  on  purchases  to  the  Standard  Oil  Co. ; 
the  purchase  of  supplies  by  the  International  Harvester  Co.  and  the 
American  Tin  Can  Co.  at  greatly  reduced  rates;  the  complicated  web  of 
agreements  in  restraint  of  competition,  low  costs  in  sliding-scale  contracts, 
and  the  huge  sums  paid  Mr.  H.  C.  Frick  and  others  in  the  absorption 
of  the  Union-Sharon  Steel  Co. ;  the  inordinate  sums  paid  to  promoters 
and  underwriters  are  concrete  instances  of  abuses  directly  traceable  to 
this  community  of  interest  between  a  few  powerful  individuals  in  control 
of  a  number  of  great  corporations. 

THE  STEEL  CORPORATION  IS  CAPITALIZED  AT  $1,745,724,284.49, 
BUT  THIS  SUM,  HUGE  AS  IT  IS,  IN  NO  DEGREE  DETERMINES  ITS 
ACTUAL   POWER. 

THE  INFLUENCE  OF  THIS  CONSOLIDATION  IS  MEASURED  ONLY 
BY  THE  COMBINED  STRENGTH  AND  RESOURCES  OF  THE  TWENTY- 
FOUR  DIRECTORS,  WHO  CONTROL  ITS  RESOURCES  AND  DIRECT 
ITS    OPERATIONS 

THE  STEEL  CORPORATION  IS  STRENGTHENED  AND  FORTIFIED 
BY  COMBINATION  AND  COOPERATION  WITH  THE  MULTITUDE  OF  IN- 
DUSTRIAL AND  FINANCIAL  INSTITUTIONS  WITH  WHICH  ITS  DIREC- 
TORS ARE  IDENTIFIED  AND  OVER  WHICH  THEY  EXERCISE  A 
GREATER  OR  LESS  DEGREE  OF  CONTROL.  THESE  CONNECTIONS, 
INFINITELY  EXTENDED  AND  COMPLICATED,  REACH  EVERY  DE- 
PARTMENT OF  PRODUCTIVE  INDUSTRY  AND  ACCUMULATED 
WEALTH,  PERMEAT1NO  THE  DOMAIN  OF  MINING,  MANUFACTURING. 
AND   TRANSPORTATION   THROUGHOUT  THE  COUNTRY. 

ONE  OR  MORE  OF  THE  DIRECTORS  OF  THE  STEEL  CORPORA- 
TION ARE  ALSO  DIRECTORS  IN  TERMINAL,  STEAMSHIP,  EXPRESS, 
AND  TELEGRAPH  COMPANIES  HAVING  A  TOTAL  CAPITALIZATION 
OF  $1,271,778,890.  IN  INDUSTRIAL  CORPORATIONS  WITH  A  COM- 
BINED CAPITALIZATION  OF  $2,803,509,348;  AND  IN  BANKS  AND 
TRUST  COMPANIES  HAVING  A  CAPITAL,  SURPLUS,  AND  UNDIVIDED 
PROFITS    AGGREGATING    $3,314,811,178. 

SUPREME  IN  RAILROADS 

OF  $18,417,132,238  INVESTED  IN  RAILWAYS  OF  THE  UNITED 
STATES,  THE  DIRECTORS  OF  THE  STEEL  CORPORATION  HAVE  A 
VOICE  IN  THE  DIRECTORATES  OF  OR  ACT  AS  EXECUTIVE  OFFICERS 
•OF  RAILROAD  COMPANIES  WITH  A  TOTAL  CAPITALIZATION  AND 
BONDED   INDEBTEDNESS   OF   $10,365,771,833. 

Many  of  the  evils  incident  to  the  close  cooperation  and  often  com- 
bination between  great  banking,  manufacturing,  and  transportation  com- 
panies are  due  to  the  merger  of  such  companies  under  the  control  of  a 
"holding  company."  The  holding  company  is  not  an  evolution,  it  is  an 
abuse  of  corporate  power,  and  its  prime  purpose  almost  without  exception 
has  been  the  evasion  or  the  violation  of  the  law. 

It  provides  a  method  for  combining  under  one  management  and  con- 
itrol   corporations  from  one   end  of  the   country  to  the  other. 

The  Holding  of  the  stocks  of  transportation  lines  and  other  great  con- 
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A  NEW  BIRTH  OF  FREEDOM 

(From  Woodrow  Wilson's  speech  accepting  the  Democratic 
nomination.) 

The  trusts  do  not  belong  to  the  period  of  infant 
industries.  They  are  not  the  products  of  the  time, 
that  old  laborious  time,  when  the  great  continent 
we  live  on  was  undeveloped,  the  young  nation  strug- 
gling to  find  itself  and  get  upon  its  feet  amidst  older 
and  more  experienced  competitors.  They  belong  to 
a  very  recent  and  very  sophisticated  age,  when  men 
knew  what  they  wanted  and  knew  how  to  get  it  by 
the  favor  of  the  government.  It  is  another  chapter 
in  the  natural  history  of  power  and  of  "governing 
classes."  The  next  chapter  will  set  us  free  again. 
There  will  be  no  flavor  of  tragedy  in  it.  It  will  be 
a  chapter  of  re-adjustment,  not  of  pain  and  rough 
disturbance.  It  will  witness  a  turning  back  from 
what  is  abnormal  to  what  is  normal.  It  will  see  a 
restoration  of  the  laws  of  trade,  which  are  the  laws 
of  competition  and  of  unhampered  opportunity, 
under  which  men  of  every  sort  are  set  free  and 
encouraged  to  enrich  the  Nation. 


cerns  doing  an  interstate  business  by  such  companies  should  not  be  tole- 
rated by  the  Federal   Government  where  it  has  the  authority  to  prevent  it. 

The  United  States  Steel  Corporation,  utilizing  to  the  utmost  the 
opportunity  for  consolidation  and  control  afforded  by  a  holding  company, 
and  supported  and  sustained  by  its  allies,  financial  and  industrial,  has 
secured  an  unquestioned  and  an  absolute  dominance  over  the  production, 
manufacture,   and  transportation  of  its  product. 

The  extent  of  that  control  and  its  freedom  from  the  restraint  incident 
to  legitimate  and  effective  competition  is  reflected  in  the  prices  obtained 
for  its  output  since  its  organization.  From  February  I  to  December  31, 
1910,  the  net  earnings  of  the  Steel  Corporation  have  aggregated  the  huge 
sum  of  $1,029,865,389.28,  or  an  average  of  $13  per  ton  upon  its  sales  to 
outside  customers,  or  a  net  profit  of  40  per  cent,  on  the  actual  cost  of 
production. 

Mr.  Carnegie,  who  has  had  every  opportunity  to  know  the  situation 
existing  in  this  industry  and  who  now  has  but  little  motive  to  dissemble, 
has  stated  to  this  committee: 

MR.  BEALL:  Do  you  draw  any  distinction  between  a  corporation 
like  a  railroad  corporation,  a  great  public  corporation,  and  one  of  these 
industrial  corporations? 

MR.  CARNEGIE:  Not  if  the  industrial  corporations  combine  and 
make  an  arbitrary  price.     I  see  no  difference. 

MR.  BEALL:  Is  it  not  a  fact  that  the  reason  you  are  now  sug- 
gesting this  appeal  to  the  Government  is  that  in  the  last  ten  or 
twelve  years  we  have  witnessed  such  a  growth  in  these  great  corpora- 
tions that  they  have  now  grown  so  strong  and  so  great  that  it  is  the 
Government,  and  the  Government  alone,  that  is  strong  enough  to  face 
them  upon  the  battle  field? 

MR.  CARNEGIE:     That  is  my  opinion 

MR.  BEALL:  That  the  only  agency  that  can  control  them,  that 
can  combat  with  them,  is  the  power  of  the  Federal  Government? 

MR.  CARNEGIE:     That  is  my  opinion  and  is  not  recently  formed. 

MR.  BEALL:  And  that  before  corporations  of  this  kind  and  com- 
binations  of  this  kind,  both  existing,  as  you  think,  the  consumers  of 
this  country  are  absolutely  helpless? 

MR.   CARNEGIE:     Yes;   they    at  the  mercy 

MR.  BEALL  (interposing):  They  are  at  the  mercy  of  these  cor- 
porations? 

MR.  CARNEQIE:      Certainly. 


JACOB  SCHIFF  FOR  WILSON 

JACOB  H.  SCHIFF,  one  of  the  foremost  philanthropists 
and  man  of  affairs  in  the  whole  world,  gave  out  a 
statement  on  August  14,  telling  why  he,  a  lifelong  Repub- 
lican, would  support  Woodrow  Wilson  for  President.  The 
statement  in  part,  is  as  follows: 

President  Taft's  attractive  personality,  his  affability, 
genial  demeanor  and,  above  all,  his  innate  desire  to  do  right, 
should  not  make  it  difficult  for  one  who,  like  me,  has  been 
affiliated  with  the  Republican  party  for  four  decades,  to 
again  support  its  candidate  in  the  coming  Presidential  elec- 
tion. 

Unfortunately,  however,  a  situation  has  been  created,  to 
a  great  extent  during  President  Taft's  administration,  which 
is  most  unsatisfactory  and  which,  as  I  conceive  it,  makes  it 
desirable  that  a  thorough  change  in  administrative  methods 
and  policies  be  inaugurated. 

President  Taft,  four  years  ago,  entered  the  White  House 
with  the  hearty  good  will  of  almost  all  classes  of  our  people, 
but  also  with  their  firm  expectation  that  he  would  succeed 
in  eradicating,  in  part  at  least,  some  of  the  serious,  con- 
stantly growing  differences,  which  had  gradually  arisen  be- 
tween class  and  class,  and  which  are  tending  to  force  the 
country  into  a  latent  social  crisis. 

CAPITAL  AND  LABOR  AT  ODDS 
CAPITAL,  IT  IS  CLAIMED,  RECEIVES  TOO 
LARGE  AND  DISPROPORTIONATE  A  SHARE  OF 
THE  PROFIT  OF  PRODUCTION;  LABOR,  ALWAYS 
MORE  OR  LESS  RESTIVE,  IS,  IT  IS  LIKEWISE 
CLAIMED,  IN  TURN  ENDEAVORING  TO  FORCE 
CAPITAL  TO  THE  WALL,  AND,  IN  CONSEQUENCE, 
RELATIONS  BETWEEN  CAPITAL  AND  LABOR 
HAVE  GRADUALLY  BECOME  MORE  AND  MORE 
STRAINED,  WHILE  THE  CONSUMER  HAS  GROWN 
DISSATISFIED,  BECAUSE  OF  THE  CONSTANT  AD- 
VANCE IN  THE  PRICE  OF  COMMODITIES  AND  IN 
THE  COST  OF  LIVING.  A  GENERAL  UNREST  AND 
DISCONTENT  HAS  DEVELOPED,  PART  OF  WHICH, 
AT  LEAST,  IT  SHOULD  HAVE  BEEN  POSSIBLE  TO 
ALLAY  THROUGH  WISE  ADMINISTRATIVE  METH- 
ODS AND  POLICIES  IN  DEALING  WITH  SOME  OF 
THE  CAUSES  AT  THE  BOTTOM  OF  THIS  DISCON- 
TENT, THE  MOST  SERIOUS  OF  WHICH  IS,  WITH- 
OUT DOUBT,  THE  CONTINUED  MAINTENANCE  OF 
A  HIGH  PROTECTIVE  TARIFF. 

GOVERNOR  WILSON'S  QUALIFICATIONS 
Gov.  Wilson,  if  elected,  will  enter  upon  his  high  duties 
relatively  free  from  partisan  pledges,  will  bring  into  the 
Presidential  office  a  mind  ably  trained  in  economics  and 
sociology,  fully  conversant  with  the  needs  of  the  country 
at  the  present,  in  many  respects  critical  juncture,  and  he 
will,  moreover,  go  into  the  White  House,  as  near  as  this 
is  possible,  with  the  confidence  of  all  classes  and  sections 
of  the  country  in  his  ability  to  better  existing  conditions. 
More  than  at  almost  any  time  before,  the  personal  make- 
up and  qualifications  of  the  candidate  rather  than  party,  is 
likely  to  determine  the  result  of  the  coming  Presidential 
election. 
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National  Scandal  that  Began  Almost  with  the 
Inauguration  of  President  Taft 


CONSERVATION  AND  DEVELOPMENT 

(From  Woodrow  Wilson's  speech  accepting  the  Democratic 
nomination.) 

We  have  been  a  spendthrift  nation  and  must  now 
husband  what  we  have  left.  We  must  do  more  than 
that.  We  must  develop,  as  well  as  preserve,  our 
water  powers  and  must  add  great  waterways  to  the 
transportation  facilities  of  the  Nation,  to  supple- 
ment the  railways  within  our  borders  as  well  as 
upon  the  Isthmus.  We  must  revive  our  merchant 
marine,  too,  and  fill  the  seas  again  with  our  own 
fleets.  We  must  add  to  our  present  post-office  serv- 
ice a  parcels  post  as  complete  as  that  of  any  other 
nation.  We  must  look  to  the  health  of  our  people 
upon  every  hand,  as  well  as  hearten  them  with 
justice  and  opportunity.  *  *  *  There  are  many 
sides  to  these  great  matters.  Conservation  is  easy 
to  generalize  about,  but  hard  to  particularize  about 
wisely.  Reservation  is  not  the  whole  of  conserva- 
tion. The  development  of  great  states  must  not  be 
stayed  indefinitely  to  await  a  policy  by  which  our 
forests  and  water  powers  can  prudently  be  made 
use  of.  Use  and  development  must  go  hand  in 
hand.  The  policy  we  adopt  must  be  progressive, 
not  negative,  merely,  as  if  we  did  not  know  what 
to  do. 


THE  first  big  sensation  of  the  Taft  Administration  was 
what  is  known  as  the  Ballinger-Pinchot  controversy, 
over  the  right  of  certain  claimants  to  Alaskan  coal  lands  to 
patents  for  their  claims.  The  affair  reached  the  magnitude 
of  a  national  scandal,  involving  as  it  did  a  number  of  the 
principal  officials  of  the  government  and  disclosing  as  it  did 
the  methods  by  which  favored  parties  have  succeeded  in  ille- 
gally taking  from  the  government  properties  of  great  value. 
The  data  given  below  is  based  upon  evidence  furnished 
in  the  investigation  by  the  two  Houses  of  Congress  of  the 
conduct  in  the  transaction  of  the  then  Secretary  of  the  In- 
terior, Hon.  Richard  Achilles  Ballinger.  Very  shortly  after 
the  inauguration  of  President  Taft,  charges  were  made  by 
Gifford  Pinchot,  the  chief  forester  of  the  United  States, 
and  by  Louis  R.  Glavis,  the  special  agent  in  charge  of  the 
Seattle  Land  Office,  to  the  effect  that  Mr.  Ballinger,  the  new 
Secretary  of  the  Interior,  was  proposing  to  patent  a  group 
of  coal  claims  in  the  Katalla  district  in  Alaska,  known  as 
the  Cunningham  claims.  These  claims  were  33  in  number 
and  comprised  a  total  territory  of  5280  acres  of  the  richest 
coal  lands  in  Alaska.     It  was  further  alleged  that  the  Cun- 
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ningham  claims  were  fraudulent  under  the  Alaskan  mineral 
laws  and  that  should  they  go  through  to  patent  and  the  title 
pass  irrevocably  from  the  United  States  to  the  Cunning- 
hams, these  tremendous  coal  resources,  whose  value  was 
estimated  at  between  $50,000,000  and  $100,000,000,  would 
become  the  property  of  the  Morgan-Guggenheim  interests 
under  a  prior  agreement  between  the  Wall  Street  financiers 
and  the  Cunningham  claimants. 

By  mid-summer,  1909,  the  country  had  been  aroused  to 
the  danger  by  sensational  newspaper  articles  and  by  the 
reiterated  charges  of  Pinchot  and  Glavis.  Glavis,  who  at 
first  had  tried  privately  to  prevail  upon  Secretary  Ballinger 
to  cancel  the  Cunningham  claims,  finally  was  removed  by 
his  chief  from  the  investigation  of  the  Cunningham  claims, 
and  when,  in  September,  1909,  he  appealed  over  Ballinger's 
head  to  President  Taft  to  save  the  Alaskan  coal  for  the 
people,  he  was  discharged  for  insubordination  by  executive 
order. 

TAFT  STUCK  TO  BALLINGER 

The  President  then  realized  the  political  necessity  of 
putting  an  end  to  the  agitation  against  Secretary  Ballinger. 
Accordingly  in  September,  1909,  he  made  public  a  letter  in 
which  he  exonerated  Ballinger  of  any  blame  in  the  Alaskan 
affair,  basing  his  judgment,  as  he  stated,  first  on  a  careful 
consideration  of  all  the  evidence  in  the  case,  and,  second, 
upon  a  letter  from  Attorney  General  Wickersham  which 
stated   that   Ballinger   had   acted   entirely   within   the   law. 

Pinchot,  however,  did  not  permit  the  affair  to  drop  thus 
easily,  but  repeated  his  charges  that  Ballinger  was  conniving 
with  the  Guggenheims,  and  added  charges  that  the  new 
Secretary  was  impeding  the  work  of  the  Reclamation  Serv- 
ice, and  was  playing  into  the  hands  of  the  western  water- 
power  grabbers  by  restoring  to  public  entry  power  sites 
which  had  been  withdrawn  by  the  previous  administration. 
The  result  was  that  Pinchot  was  himself  dismissed  from  the 
government  service  in  the  fall  of  1909. 

At  this  point  the  Democrats  in  Congress  took  hold  and 
by  forcing  a  public  investigation  of  the  Department  of  the 
Interior  laid  bare  the  facts  and  effectually  crushed  what 
hopes  of  seizing  Alaska  the  Morgan-Guggenheim  interests 
still  entertained.  The  resolution  providing  for  the  inquiry 
was  introduced  by  Representative  (now  Senator)  Gilbert  M. 
Hitchcock,  Democrat,  of  Nebraska.  The  Aldrich-Cannon 
Republican  forces  were  then  in  control  of  Congress,  and 
they  saw  to  it  that  the  majority  of  the  joint  committee  was 
composed  of  men  who  would  stand  by  Ballinger  no  matter 
what  the  evidence. 

DEMOCRATS  PREVENTED  "WHITEWASH" 

This  majority  fulfilled  all  predictions  by  exonerating  the 
Secretary  at  the  close  of  the  investigation,  but  the  presence 
on  the  committee  of  such  Democratic  members  as  Repre- 
sentative Ollie  M.  James,  now  Senator-elect  from  Kentucky, 
Senator  Fletcher,  of  Florida,  and  Representative  James  M. 
Graham  of  Illinois,  assisted  by  Representative  Madison,  the 
militant  and  lamented  Insurgent  Republican  from  Kansas, 
prevented  the  stifling  of  material  evidence  and  resulted  in 
what  was  commonly  conceded  to  be  a  great  popular  verdict 
against  Secretary  Ballinger.  Much  of  the  credit  for  this 
result    is    due    to    Louis    D.    Brandeis,    the    Boston    lawyer, 
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Democrat,  and  supporter  of  Woodrow  Wilson,  whose  con- 
duct of  the  case  as  attorney  for  Glavis,  marked  him  as  one 
of  the  ablest  lawyers  of  his  generation. 

A  short  explanation  here  of  the  technical  procedure  in 
securing  a  mineral  claim  from  the  public  domain  is  neces- 
sary to  give  a  clear  understanding  of  the  Alaskan  conspir- 
acy. The  prospector  "locates"  his  claim  by  staking  it  out; 
by  paying  a  small  fee  to  the  government,  he  "enters"  his 
claim;  the  Land  Office,  after  investigation  showing  that  the 
claim  is  not  fraudulent,  "clear-lists"  it,  which  is  the  official 
O.K.;  the  "patent"  transfers  the  title  to  the  claimant. 
Under  the  law  the  claimant  must  be  a  bona  fide  prospector 
who  staked  off  his  claim  in  person.  It  is  against  the  law 
for  claimants  to  pool  their  claims  with  the  idea  of  operat- 
ing them  in  a  single  company. 

FRAUD  IN  CLAIMS  SHOWN 

R.  A.  Ballinger  first  came  into  the  government  service  as 
Commissioner  of  the  General  Land  Office  in  the  Roosevelt 
administration.  At  that  time  Glavis  was  the  Land  Office's 
special  agent  in  charge  of  the  field  investigations  of  Alaskan 
mineral  claims.  Of  the  thousands  of  claims  which  had  been 
located  in  Alaska  only  a  small  number,  known  as  the  Cun- 
ningham group,  had  progressed  to  a  point  anywhere  near 
patenting.  In  1907,  Glavis  secured  an  interview  with  Bal- 
linger on  his  statement  that  he  had  discovered  evidences 
of  fraud  in  the  Cunningham  claims.  Glavis  told  Commis- 
sioner Ballinger  that  many  of  the  Cunningham  claimants 
were  "dummy  entrymen," — that  is,  their  claims  had  been 
located  for  them  in  Alaska  by  prospectors  carrying  their 
powers  of  attorney. 

Moreover,  according  to  Glavis,  the  Cunninghams  were 
in  a  pooling  arrangement,  and  had  actually  signed  an  agree- 
ment with  the  Guggenheims  to  sell  a  half  interest  in  their 
coal  lands,  when  patented,  for  $250,000.  By  that  time  it  had 
become  common  knowledge  on  the  Pacific  coast  that  the 
Guggenheims  were  planning  to  monopolize  the  Alaskan 
resources,  and  Guggenheim  advertisements  were  even  then 
being  published  offering  work  on  a  new  Alaskan  railroad 
which  would  tap  the  Katalla  coal  fields  where  the  Cunning- 
ham claims  were  located. 

In  spite  of  these  evidences  of  the  fraudulent  character  of 
the  Cunningham  claims,  Commissioner  Ballinger  ordered 
the  claims  clear-listed  in  December,  1907.  Less  than  a 
month  later  the  investigation  for  some  unexplained  reason 
was  taken  from  Glavis's  hands  and  Ballinger  ordered  the 
patents  to  be  drawn  up.  When  Glavis  learned  of  this  he 
telegraphed  to  Ballinger  that  the  claims  were  fraudulent. 
This  telegram  in  the  files  stopped  the  threatened  patent- 
ing. 

BALLINGER'S  SERVICE  TO  TAFT 

On  March  4,  1908,  Ballinger  resigned  as  Commissioner 
and  took  up  his  law  practice  in  Seattle,  almost  immediately 
becoming  attorney  for  the  Cunningham  interests,  although 
there  is  a  statute  prohibiting  a  federal  officer  from  acting 
as  attorney  for  interests  pressing  claims  before  his  branch 
of  the  government  for  two  years  after  he  has  left  the  of- 
fice. Part  of  his  services  as  attorney  for  the  claimants  con- 
sisted in  drawing  up  an  affidavit  containing  the  statement 
that  the  Cunningham  group  had  no  intention  of  combining 
their  claims. 
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During  the  interval  in  1908,  Ballinger  became  active  in 
Republican  politics,  and  successfully  solicited  large  amounts 
for  the  Taft  campaign  fund  on  the  Pacific  coats.  After  the 
election  Taft  chose  Ballinger  to  be  his  Secretary  of  the 
Interior.  It  was  strongly  rumored  that  powerful  interests 
were  influential  in  putting  Ballinger  in  President  Taft's 
cabinet. 

As  soon  as  he  became  Secretary,  Ballinger  revived  the 
Cunningham  claims  which  had  lain  dormant  in  the  Land 
Office  since  Glavis's  telegram  had  prevented  them  going 
to  patent  a  year  previously.  Ballinger  ordered  Assistant 
Secretary  Pierce  to  interpret  the  coal  land  law,  and  under 
the  Pierce  interpretation  the  Cunningham  claims  could  have 
been  patented.  But  Glavis  and  Henry  M.  Hoyt,  the  Attor- 
ney-General of  Porto  Rico,  appealed  to  Attorney-General 
Wickersham  whose  written  opinion  reversed  the  Pierce 
interpretation.  Shortly  thereafter  Glavis  was  removed  from 
the  Alaskan  investigations,  and  when  he  wrote  to  President 
Taft  that  he  feared  Mr.  Ballinger  was  purposing  to  patent 
the  claims,  he  was  discharged  for  insubordination.  But 
aroused  public  opinion  and  the  revelations  of  the  subsequent 
Congressional  investigation  during  the  early  part  of  1910 
now  made  the  patenting  of  the  claims  impossible.  Mr.  Bal- 
linger resigned  in  191 1,  and  his  successor,  Walter  L.  Fisher, 
cancelled  the  Cunningham  claims  as  fraudulent. 

BALLINGER'S  FOES  QUIT 

During  the  Ballinger  affair  able  and  conscientious  public 
servants  who  had  opposed  the  Secretary  were  allowed  by 
President  Taft  to  resign  or  were  dismissed.  Gifford  Pin- 
chot  was  one  of  the  first  to  go.  Mr.  Hoyt  also  left  the  gov- 
ernment service,  as  did  Special  Agent  Jones,  one  of  the 
Alaskan  investigators,  and  several  others.  For  a  year  and 
a  half  much  of  the  government  scientific  work  was  badly 
demoralized   by   the   affair. 

President  Taft  in  his  letter  of  September  13,  1909,  exon- 
erating Ballinger  claimed  to  have  based  his  decision  on  an 
opinion  written  by  Mr.  Wickersham.  From  a  study  of  the 
Wickersham  opinion  several  months  later,  Mr.  Brandeis  de- 
duced that  though  the  opinion  bore  the  date  of  September 
11,  1909,  it  could  not  have  been  written  until  some  weeks  later, 
probably  in  December.  The  Attorney  General  afterwards 
admitted  this  to  be  the  truth,  though  there  is  a  statute  pro- 
viding a  penalty  for  falsely  dating  a  government  document. 

The  President  had  also  stated  that  he  had  gone  over  the 
evidence  carefully  before  writing  the  letter  of  exoneration. 
Mr.  Brandeis  demonstrated  to  the  committee  that  the  Presi- 
dent had  the  evidence  in  his  possession  only  a  week,  a  week 
filled  with  golf  games  and  visits  to  points  near  Beverly, 
Mass.,  where  Mr.  Taft  was  spending  the  summer.  The 
evidence  was  so  voluminous,  Mr.  Brandeis  declared,  that  it 
would  take  all  of  a  man's  time  for  several  weeks  merely  to 
read  it  through. 

TAFT  IN  BAD  HOLE 

The  chief  sensation  of  the  case,  however,  was  reserved 
for  the  end  of  the  committee's  proceedings.  Frederick  M. 
Kerby,  Mr.  Ballinger's  confidential  stenographer,  testified  to 
the  committee  that  Oscar  W.  Lawler,  the  solicitor  for  the 
Interior  Department,  had  taken  to  Beverly,  in  September,, 
a  so-called  memorandum,  prepared  by  Ballinger  and  Lawler 
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in  the  former's  office,  and  which  in  wording  corresponded 
very  closely  to  the  President's  letter  exonerating  Ballinger. 
Mr.  Brandeis  in  the  proceedings  had  several  times  called 
upon  Mr.  Ballinger,  Mr.  Wickersham,  and  the  President  to 
produce  this  memorandum  in  evidence,  and  each  time  his 
request  had  been  met  by  the  denial  of  the  existence  of  any 
such  document. 

Mr.  Kerby's  statement  was  published  in  a  Washington 
newspaper,  and  the  White  House  immediately  issued  a  com- 
plete denial  of  the  truth  of  his  charges.  At  almost  the  same 
moment,  however,  the  missing  document  was  found  at  the 
Department  of  Justice  and  sent  to  the  committee.  Later, 
the  same  day,  the  President  was  forced  to  deny  his  earlier 
denial  of  the  truth  of  the  Kerby  charges,  and  in  a  long  state- 
ment which  approximated  the  nature  of  a  confession,  Presi- 
dent Taft  admitted  that  he  had  instructed  Mr.  Lawler  to 
write  in  the  first  person,  "as  if  you  were  President,"  the  let- 
ter which  could  be  modified  if  necessary  and  signed  by  the 
President  as  his  own  composition. 


CONSERVATION  OF  FORESTS 


IT  IS  of  the  most  vital  importance  to  the  welfare  of  the 
United  States  that  its  forests  be  better  protected  and 
better  handled  than  in  the  past.  To  this  policy  the  Demo- 
cratic Party  is  strongly  committed.  Forestry  is  a  national 
necessity.  There  must  be  well-managed  forests  in  order  to 
meet  the  requirements  of  the  people  for  timber  and  other 
forest  products.  Well-managed  forests  are  also  necessary 
for  the  protection  of  the  mountain  slopes  from  erosion  and 
for  their  beneficial  effects  on  the  distribution  of  rainfall  and 
the  regulation  of  waterflow. 

Until  recently  but  little  thought  was  given  to  the  pro- 
tection of  our  forests,  and  in  consequence  vast  areas  of 
timber  lands  have  been  destroyed  by  fire  and  the  productive- 
ness of  the  forests  has  been  seriously  reduced. 

A  study  of  the  timber  supply  of  the  world  shows  definitely 
that  in  the  long  run  the  United  States  must  be  self-supporting 
in  the  supply  of  timber,  excepting  such  special  classes  of 
wood  which  do  not  grow  in  our  climate.  To  do  this,  it  is 
essential  that  devastating  forest  fires  be  stopped  and  that  a 
system  of  conservative  handling  of  our  forests  be  inaugu- 
rated which  will  insure  a  continuance  of  forest  growth. 
This  can  be  accomplished  only  by  the  united  efforts  of  the 
federal  government,  the  States,  and  the  private  owners  of 
timber  land. 

FOREST  RESERVES  VAST 

The  first  necessity  of  forestry  in  this  country  is  the  effi- 
cient protection  and  administration  of  the  forests  owned  by 
the  public.  The  Democratic  Party  inaugurated  and  has  done 
much  to  develop  our  system  of  national  forests.  Aggrega- 
ting nearly  190,000,000  acres,  those  forests  are  still  for  the 
most  part  inaccessible  and  undeveloped.  Liberal  support  of 
the  national  Forest  Service,  such  as  will  enable  the  full 
protection  of  these  valuable  public  forests  from  fire  and 
other  destructive  agencies  is  imperative.  The  Democrats 
recognize  that  the  forest  problem  is  one  which  can  not  be 
solved  by  the  private  individuals  nor  by  the  several  States. 

Eminent  conversationists  contend  that  the  national  forests 
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should  be  retained  permanently  in  the  hands  of  the  Federal 
Government.  Fully  go  per  cent,  of  the  national  forests  occur 
on  the  watersheds  of  navigable  rivers  or  interstate  streams. 
The  problem  of  handling  these  great  areas  in  the  interest 
both  of  the  nation  and  of  the  individual  States  and  com- 
munities is  a  great  one.  Their  timber  supplies  will  be 
needed  in  States  far  beyond  the  local  boundaries  containing 
them.  These  should  provide  for  a  development  which  will 
enable  the  full  utilization  of  their  natural  resources  in  such 
a  way  as  to  meet  the  requirements  of  those  using  them  to-day 
and  those  who  will  be  dependent  upon  them  in  the  future. 

The  segregation  of  agricultural  lands  in  the  national  for- 
ests should  be  so  conducted  as  to  lead  to  bona  fide  home 
building  and  agricultural  development,  and  not  in  such  a 
way  as  to  permit,  under  guise  of  the  Homestead  law,  the 
acquisition  of  lands  more  valuable  for  timber,  water  powers, 
and  other  uses  which  would  lead  to  the  monopolistic  control 
of  natural  resources  to  the  injury  of  the  general  public. 

The  Democratic  Party  favors  the  closest  co-operation  be- 
tween the  Forest  Service  and  the  individual  States  in  the 
solution  of  those  problems  of  forestry  which  are  peculiarly 
State  functions.  This  can  be  secured  through  co-operation 
in  developing  the  science  of  forestry,  education  in  develop- 
ing State  forest  policies,  and  in  actual  assistance  to  the 
States  in  fire  protection  as  is  now  being  done  under  the 
Weeks  Law  on  the  head  waters  of  navigable  streams  in  a 
number  of  States. 

DUTY  OF  FOREST    SERVICE 

The  chief  duty  of  the  Forest  Service  is  the  care,  the 
protection  from  fires,  and  the  proper  development  of  the 
national  forests.  It  is  believed  that  the  cost  of  this  part  of 
its  work  will  soon  be  more  than  met  through  the  income 
received  from  the  sale  of  timber  and  other  products  from 
the  national  forests. 

Next  to  this  in  importance  is  its  work  in  co-operation  with 
the  different  States  in  encouraging  the  establishment  and  the 
proper  development  of  State  forests,  and  the  State  super- 
vision of  private  forests.  Along  with  this  latter  in  importance 
are  the  duties  of  the  Forest  Service  along  the  line  of  pioneer, 
educational  work  as  an  aid  in  stimulating  active  forest  pre- 
servation and  forest  development  on  the  part  of  private  land- 
holders in  the  United  States. 


THE  DIFFUSION  OF  INFORMATION  AND  THE 
ARRAIGNMENT  OF  ALL  ABUSES  AT  THE  BAR  OF 
PUBLIC    REASON.— Jefferson's    Inaugural   Address. 


WINONA  SPEECH  THE  TURNING  POINT 

[From    St.    Paul    "Pioneer    Press"    (Ind.    Republican),    Sept,    20,    1909.] 

"THESE  REPUBLICANS  HAVE  MADE  LP  THEIR  MINDS  THAT 
THEY  ARE  NOT  GOING  TO  BE  RLLED  BY  NEW  ENGLAND  AND 
FOR  NEW  ENGLAND.  THEY  ARE  NOT  AS  DEEPLY  CONCERNED 
AS  PRESIDENT  TAFT  DECLARES  HIMSELF  TO  BE  ABOUT  PARTY 
SOLIDARITY.  THEY  HAVE  GROWN  TIRED  OF  PAYING  TRIBUTE  TO 
THE  AUREADY  OVERPROTECTED  MANUFACTURERS  OF  NEW  ENG- 
LAND AND  THEY  ARE  IRREVOCABLY  COMMITTED  TO  A  REVISION 
OF  THE  TARIFF  THAT  WILL  MEAN  SOMETHING,  INSTEAD  OF  THE 
MAKESHIFT  MEASURE  FOISTED  UPON  THE  COUNTRY  BY  THE  LAST 
SPECIAL   SESSION  OF   SENATOR  ALDRICH   AND   SPEAKER   CANNON." 


IMPEACHMENT  OF  ARCHBALD 


Democratic  House  Files  Bill  Against  Judge  of 

Commerce  Court  Recommended  by 

Senator  Penrose 


TJOBERT  W.  ARCHBALD  was  a  United  States  district 
-*-*-  judge  of  the  State  of  Pennsylvania  and  was  duly  com- 
missioned as  said  judge  on  the  29th  day  of  March,  1901. 

When  Congress  convened,  he  was  again  appointed  and 
duly  commissioned  in  December  of  1901.  This  time  by 
President   Roosevelt. 

After  some  ten  years  of  service  he  was  appointed  by  Presi- 
dent Taft  an  additional  circuit  judge  of  the  United  States 
from  the  third  circuit,  designated  as  a  judge  of  the  United 
States  Circuit  Court,  was  confirmed  by  the  Senate  and 
duly  commissioned. 

There  was  much  opposition  to  the  appointment.  The 
fact  that  the  judge  was  not  held  in  high  esteem  was  made 
known  to  the  president  in  no  uncertain  terms.  But  it  was 
a  Pennsylvania  appointment  and  Pennsylvania  was  a  power- 
ful Republican  State.  Also  Hon.  Boies  Penrose  was  a  Sen- 
ator from  Pennsylvania  and  the  dictator  of  his  party.  He  de- 
manded that  the  district  judge,  who  was  his  constituent, 
be  made  into  a  circuit  judge  and  put  on  the  very  powerful 
Commerce  Court. 

It  so  happened  that  a  presidential  campaign  was  in  the 
budding. 

The  suggestion  of  Senator  Penrose  decided  the  day  and 
Judge  Archbald  was  appointed.     It  was  a  Penrose  victory. 

The  sequel  to  the  appointment  came  only  a  year  there- 
after. Charges  of  misbehavior  in  the  judicial  office  and  of 
misdemeanors  became  so  open  and  urgent  as  to  call  for 
prompt  and  vigorous  Congressional  investigation.  The 
Judge  appeared  by  counsel  and  many  witnesses  were  sum- 
moned. As  a  result,  charging  him  with  having  degraded 
the  high  position  he  held  by  turning  it  to  his  financial 
profits,  by  improper  relations  with  interstate  corporations 
which  did  or  might  litigate  before  his  court,  by  accepting 
from  and  bestowing  favors  upon  attorneys  who  practised 
before  his  court,  by  investing  the  good  will  of  his  judicial 
position  in  business  propositions  for  financial  returns,  and 
so  on  and  on,  the  Judiciary  Committee  of  the  present  Dem- 
ocratic House  presented  articles  of  impeachment  to  the 
Senate  and  that  body  sanctioned  them.  He  must  now 
shortly  appear,  therefore,  a  defendant  before  the  Senate  of 
the  United  States  to  show  cause  why  for  alleged  corrupt 
practices  he  shall  not  be  dropped  from  the  bench  in  disgrace. 
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PARKER'S    GRAVE    CHARGE 


(From  Speech  of  Hon.   Alton   B.   Parker,   Democratic   Candidate 

for   President,    at   Madison   Square    Garden.    New    York.    October 

3i.    1904.) 

"Congress  creates  a  new  Department  of  Com- 
merce and  Labor.  Of  that  department  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  appoints  a  secretary. 
That  secretary  was  his  private  secretary.  Within 
that  department  provision  is  made  for  the  collec- 
tion from  large  corporations,  including  so-called 
trusts,  of  information  which  is  to  be  submitted  to 
the  President  for  public  or  private  use  as  he  may 
direct.  By  grace  of  the  same  Executive,  this  sec- 
retary, through  whose  department  this  information 
is  collected,  becomes  the  Chairman  of  the  Repub- 
lican National  Committee.  His  chief  duty  has  been 
and  still  is  to  collect  funds  for  the  purpose  of  se- 
curing the  election  of  the  President.  And  it  is 
now  notorious  that  there  has  resulted  from  this  or- 
ganized importunity  an  overflowing  treasury  to  the 
committee  of  which  boast  is  openly  and  continually 
made. 

"It  is  said  by  Mr.  Hay  that  the  character  of  Mr. 
Lincoln  furnishes  the  standard  for  Mr.  Roosevelt 
in  his  conduct  as  President.  I  do  not  have  to  pause 
to  hear  your  thundering  'No'  when  I  ask,  'Would 
Lincoln  have  done  or  permitted  this  to  be  done?' 

"The  whole  performance  is  a  shameless  exhibi- 
tion of  a  willingness  to  make  compromise  with  de- 
cency in  order  that  sums  of  money  may  be  gath- 
ered together  sufficiently  vast  to  justify  the  insolent 
boast  that  there  is  no  question  as  to  the  success 
which  by  such  a  course  the  Republican  managers 
so  confidently  predict." 


"MONSTROUS!"   ROOSEVELT  REPLIED 


(From  statement  issued  by  President  Roosevelt  from  the  White 
House,    November  4.    1904.) 

"Certain  slanderous  accusations  as  to  Mr.  Cor- 
telyou  and  myself  have  been  repeated  time  and 
again  by  Judge  Parker,  candidate  of  his  party  for 
the  office  of  President.  Mr.  Parker's  charges  are  in 
effect  that  the  President  of  the  United  States  and 
Mr.  Cortelyou,  formerly  Mr.  Cleveland's  executive 
clerk,  then  Mr.  McKinley's  and  my  secretary,  then 
Secretary  of  Commerce  and  Labor,  now  Chairman 
of  the  Republican  National  Committee,  have  been 
in  conspiracy  to  blackmail  corporations,  Mr.  Cor- 
telyou using  his  knowledge  gained  while  he  was 
Secretary  of  Commerce  and  Labor  to  extort  money 
from  corporations,  and  I,  the  President,  having 
appointed  him  for  this  especial  purpose.  BUT 
THERE  IS  NOT  ONE  PARTICLE  OF  TRUTH 
IN  THE  STATEMENT  AS  REGARDS  ANY- 
THING THAT  HAS  GONE  ON  IN  THE  MAN- 
AGEMENT OF  THE  REPUBLICAN  CAM- 
PAIGN. Mr.  Parker's  accusations  against  Mr.  Cor- 
telyou and  me  are  monstrous.  The  statements 
made  by  Mr.  Parker  are  unqualifiedly  and  atro- 
ciously false." 
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Charges  Grave  and  Sweeping  Concerning  Oil 

Trusts  Alleged  $125,000  Contribution  to 

Roosevelt's  Campaign 


FLINN  THROUGH   T.   R.'S   EYES 

("Boston  Dispatch"  to  "New  York  Sun.") 
"'AS  FAR  AS  I  CAN  SEE,'  MR.  PERKINS  SAID  TO 
ME.  'YOU  ARE  THE  ONLY  PUBLIC  MAN  WHO  IS  TRY- 
ING TO  BRING  ABOUT  THESE  CONDITIONS.  I 
WANT  THEM  BROUGHT  ABOUT  SO  THAT  WHEN  MY 
CHILDREN  GROW  UP  THIS  COUNTRY  WILL  BE  A 
SAFE  PLACE  FOR  THEM  AND  A  SAFE  PLACE  FOR  MY 
FRIENDS'  CHILDREN.  AND  IT  WON'T  UNLESS  SUCH 
PRINCIPLES  AS  YOU  ADVOCATE  ARE  PUT  INTO 
WORKING   EFFECT.' 

"SOON  AFTER  MR.  PERKINS  HAD  SAID  THESE 
THINGS,  MR.  FLINN  CAME  TO  ME  AND  MADE  SIMI- 
LAR REMARKS.  THEY  ARE  SUPPORTING  ME  OPEN- 
LY  AND  THERE  IS   NOTHING  VEILED.     *     *     * 

"PERKINS  AND  FLINN  ARE  SUPPORTING  ME  AND 
THEY  HAVE  NOT  ASKED  ME  FOR  ANYTHING. 
THEY  ARE  WORKING  FOR  SOCIAL  AND  INDUSTRIAL 
JUSTICE  AND  THEY  ARE  ENTITLED  TO  BE  TREATED 
WITH  RESPECT."— From  Col.  Roosevelt's  "Boston  Commons" 
speech,   August    17,    1912. 


SOME  "WEALTHY  CAPITALISTS" 

"THOSE  WEALTHY  CAPITALISTS,  WHOSE  EYES 
ARE  BLINDED  BY  THEIR  OWN  FATTED  PRIDE  SO 
THAT  THEY  CAN  NO  LONGER  SEE  JUSTICE.  THE 
GREAT  CORPORATION  LAWYERS  WHO  SERVE  THESE 
CAPITALISTS,  THE  BIG  POLITICIANS  WHO  IN  CLOSE 
AND  CROOKED  ALLIANCE  SERVE  THEM  AND  ARE 
SERVED  BY  THEM,  AND  THE  EDITORS  OF  THOSE 
NEWSPAPERS  WHOM  THEY  CONTROL  AND  WHO  DO 
THEIR  BIDDING,  WILL  ALL  CLAMOR  AGAINST 
WHAT  I  SAY;  FOR  THESE  MEN  ARE  THE  BENEFI- 
CIARIES AND  APOLOGISTS  OF  PRIVILEGE."— From 
Col.    Roosevelt's    "Revere    Beach    speech,"   August    17,    igi2. 


PERSONAL. 

October   13,   1904. 
My  dear  Senator: — In  fulfillment  of  our  under= 
standing,   it  gives   me  pleasure  to  hand   you   here= 
with  certificate  of  deposit  to  your  favor  for  $25,000, 
and  with  good  wishes,  I  am, 

Yours  truly, 
(Signed)  JNO.  D.  ARCHBOLD. 
To  Boies  Penrose,   1331  Spruce  Street, 
Philadelphia,  Pa. 

On  August  21,  1912,  Mr.  Penrose  spoke  in  the  United 
States  Senate  as  follows: 

"Mr.  President:  Certain  letters  from  John  D.  Arch- 
bold,  addressed  to  me,  have  recently  been  published,  and 
an  effort  has  been  made  to  establish  a  connection  between 
the  work  of  the  Industrial  Commission,  of  which  I  was 
a  member,  and  an  alleged  letter  purporting  to  inclose  $25,- 
000  from  John  D.  Archbold.  These  stories  have  been  cir- 
culated in  Hearst's  Magazine,  a  sensational  periodical;  in 
the  Munsey  daily  papers,  which  are  Roosevelt  organs;  and 
more    particularly    in    the    North    American   in    Philadelphia 
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and  the  Leader  in  Pittsburgh,  yellow  journals,  the  chief 
organs  of  the  Flinn-Van  Valkenburg-Roosevelt  combine  in 
Pennsylvania. 

"These  letters  have  been  in  the  possession  of  the  period- 
ical referred  to  about  five  years,  since  the  theft  of  the  Arch- 
bold  correspondence  occurred,  but  apparently  there  has 
been  no  occasion  for  their  publication  until  prompted  by 
present  political  exigencies.  Their  publication  now,  with  the 
malignant  insinuations  accompanying  them,  is  in  the  nature 
of  political  blackmail,  the  purpose  of  which  is  to  punish, 
coerce  or  intimidate  because  of  my  political  course.  *  *  * 
THE    $25,000    LETTER 

"I  now  come  to  the  letter  alleged  to  have  been  written 
to  me  by  John  D.  Archbold,  inclosing  a  certificate  of  de- 
posit in  my  favor  for  $25,000,  written  under  date  of  October 
13,  1904.  I  have  reason  to  believe  that  this  letter  is  a 
forgery,  and  I  challenge  its  production;  but  it  is  true,  and 
at  the  time  it  was  well  known  that  during  the  Presidential 
campaign  of  1904  I  did  receive  such  a  contribution  from 
Mr.  Archbold  for  the  campaign  in  Pennsylvania.  The  con- 
tribution was  part  of  a  much  larger  one,  which  I  will  now 
explain: 

"I  was  at  the  time  Chairman  of  the  Republican  State 
Committee  of  Pennsylvania  and  a  member  of  the  Repub- 
lican National  Committee  representing  that  State.  I  was 
at  the  Republican  headquarters  in  Philadelphia,  in  full 
charge  of  the  State  campaign,  and  I  was  every  week  in 
New  York,  in  close  touch  with  many  of  the  phases  of  the 
national  campaign. 

"Mr.  John  D.  Archbold  had  several  interviews  with 
Cornelius  N.  Bliss,  Treasurer  of  the  Republican  National 
Committee,  and  with  me,  relative  to  financial  assistance  in 
the  campaign.  Finally  we  came  to  an  understanding  by 
which  Mr.  Archbold  made  a  contribution  of  $125,000,  of 
which  $100,000  was  to  go  to  Mr.  Bliss  as  treasurer  of  the 
Republican  National  Committee  for  the  national  Presiden- 
tial campaign  outside  of  Pennsylvania,  and  $25,000  was  to 
be  contributed  to  me  as  State  Chairman  for  the  campaign 
in  Pennsylvania.  Mr.  Archbold  received  the  receipt  of  Mr. 
Bliss  as  treasurer  and  as  representing  the  Republican  Na- 
tional Committee  for  the  amount  of  $100,000.  The  contribu- 
tion of  $25,000  so  received  by  me  as  Chairman  of  the  Re- 
publican State  Committee  of  Pennsylvania  was  expended 
in  the  Presidential  campaign  in  that  State. 

PARTY  LEADERS  HAD  FEARS 

"While  the  result  of  the  election  of  1904  was  a  splendid 
victory  for  the  Republican  candidate,  it  must  not  be  for- 
gotten that  there  were  times  during  the  campaign  when 
apprehension  existed  among  the  Republican  managers  and 
when  it  was  felt  that  it  was  necessary  to  wage  the  contest 
with  all  possible  vigor.  The  vigorous  and  effective  efforts 
then  made  largely  contributed  to  the  final   result. 

"NOT  LONG  AFTER  THE  CONTRIBUTION  OF 
$100,000  TO  THE  REPUBLICAN  NATIONAL  COM- 
MITTEE MR.  BLISS,  ON  BEHALF  OF  THE  COM- 
MITTEE, CALLED  AGAIN  TO  SEE  MR.  ARCHBOLD 
AND  ASKED  FOR  A  FURTHER  CONTRIBUTION 
OF  $150,000.  HE  REPRESENTED  THAT  MR.  ROOSE- 
VELT HAD  BEEN  ADVISED  OF  THE  ORIGINAL 
CONTRIBUTION,  AS  HAD  THE  CHAIRMAN  OF  THE 
REPUBLICAN    NATIONAL    COMMITTEE,    MR.    COR- 
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TELYOU,  AND  THAT  THE  CONTRIBUTION  WAS 
APPRECIATED  BY  BOTH,  BUT  THAT  THE  NEED 
OF  FURTHER  FINANCIAL  ASSISTANCE  WAS 
BADLY  FELT  AT  HEADQUARTERS  AND  THAT 
SUCH  FURTHER  ASSISTANCE  WOULD  BE  STILL 
MORE  APPRECIATED.  THE  DEMAND  WAS  UR- 
GENT, INSISTENT,  I  MAY  SAY  IMPERATIVE,  AND 
IT  WAS  REPRESENTED  THAT  IT  CAME  DIRECT 
FROM   PRESIDENT   ROOSEVELT. 

"I  knew  personally  at  the  time  that  Mr.  Archbold  wanted 
to  make  this  further  contribution  and  felt  that  it  was  pre- 
sented to  him  in  a  way  that  made  him  desire  to  make  it, 
but  he  was  overruled  by  his  associates,  who  felt  that  suffi- 
cient had  been  done,  and  a  further  contribution  was  not 
made. 

HOW  G.  0.  P.  MILKS  PENNSYLVANIA 

"It  should  be  explained  that  the  Pennsylvania  Repub- 
lican State  Committee  seldom  receives  any  financial  assist- 
ance from  the  Republican  National  Committee,  such  as 
is  extended  to  other  States.  On  the  contrary,  treasurers  are 
appointed  by  the  Chairman  of  the  Republican  National 
Committee  in  Philadelphia  and  in  Pittsburgh  and  large  sums 
are  collected  in  a  Presidential  year,  and  this  money  so  col- 
lected in  Pennsylvania  is  sent  direct  to  the  Republican  Na- 
tional Committee  in  New  York  for  use  in  other  States.  Thus 
the  resources  of  the  Pennsylvania  State  Committee  are  fre- 
quently impoverished  in  Presidential  years. 

"In  the  campaign  of  1904  no  contribution  was  made  to 
the  Pennsylvania  Republican  State  Committee  by  the  Re- 
publican National  Committee,  and  thence  the  special  ar- 
rangement for  the  Pennsylvania  Republican  State  Commit- 
tee in  this  instance,  and  the  transaction  was  part  of  the 
general  plan  of  financial  aid  extended  for  the  Presidential 
campaign.  The  fact  that  the  contribution  of  $25,000  made  a 
contribution  of  $125,000  to  the  Presidential  campaign  was 
one  reason  given  for  the  refusal  of  Mr.  Archbold  and  his 
associates  to  comply  with  the  additional  requisition  of  Mr. 
Bliss  for  another  $150,000. 

"HEARTFELT    THANKS" 

"The  State  ticket  in  Pennsylvania  was  not  in  danger  in 
the  Fall  of  1904,  and  the  campaign  was  waged  entirely  tc 
poll  as  large  a  vote  as  possible  for  the  Presidential  and 
Vice-Presidential  candidates  and  to  elect  to  Congress  as 
large  a  number  of  Republicans  from  the  State  as  possible. 
The  result  was  a  majority  of  over  500,000  in  Pennsylvania 
for  Mr.  Roosevelt  for  President  and  a  delegation  which  was 
all  Republican  with  the  exception  of  one  Congressional  dis- 
trict. 

"IMMEDIATELY  AFTER  THE  ELECTION  I  RE- 
CEIVED A  LETTER  FROM  MR.  ROOSEVELT,  EX- 
PRESSING HIS  WARM  AND  HEARTFELT  THANKS 
FOR  THE   RESULT   IN   PENNSYLVANIA. 

"Senator  Quay  had  recently  died;  the  burdens  of  the 
Republican  organization  in  Pennsylvania  had  apparently 
devolved  upon  me.  I  was  a  good  deal  younger  than  I  am 
now  and  quite  enthusiastic.  The  State  Chairmanship  had 
been  forced  upon  me  the  year  previous  as  the  result  of  po- 
litical conditions  in  Pennsylvania.  I  did  not  think  it  likely 
that  I  should  ever  be  compelled  to  take  the  office  again  and 
certainly  would  not  seek  it,  and  I  was  anxious  on  my  own 
account  in  the  new  field  opened  before  me  to  make  as  good 
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a  record  as  possible.  I  was  therefore  highly  gratified  by 
the  result  in  that  State,  which  broke  all  previous  records 
for  majorities  not  only  in  Pennsylvania,  but  in  any  other 
State  in  the  Union. 

FLINN   AND   VAN    VALKENBURG 

"The  malicious  efforts  made  to  misrepresent  a  transac- 
tion which  at  the  time  was  entirely  legal  and  proper  is  only 
part  of  the  systematic  efforts  of  the  Flinn-Van  Valkenburg 
combination  in  Pennsylvania  to  break  me  down  and  deceive 
the  people  through  the  unscrupulous  methods  of  yellow 
journalism. 

"Mr.  William  Flinn,  of  this  unsavory  combination,  which 
until  recently  Mr.  Roosevelt  would  have  been  quick  to  de- 
nounce and  repudiate,  has  made  a  fortune  out  of  crooked 
municipal  contracts  and  the  corrupt  control  of  municipal 
councils  and  State  legislatures. 

"Mr.  E.  A.  Van  Valkenburg,  editor  of  the  North  Ameri- 
can in  Philadelphia,  was  arrested  and  indicted  for  bribery 
in  my  first  Senatorial  contest  in  1896  and  only  escaped  con- 
viction through  the  leniency  of  Senator  Quay  and  upon  the 
payment  of  about  $10,000  for  costs  for  lawyers,  detectives 
and  for  other  expenses  of  prosecution,  which  amount  was 
paid  by  his  attorney  the  day  before  the  trial  was  set  to 
take  place. 

ALLEGED  OFFER  TO  BUY  SENATE  SEAT 

"Upon  the  death  of  Senator  Quay  in  1904  Mr.  Flinn  be- 
came a  candidate  to  succeed  him  in  the  United  States  Sen- 
ate. In  Philadelphia,  during  a  discussion  of  the  successor- 
ship  to  Senator  Quay,  Mr.  Flinn  offered  to  Israel  W.  Dur- 
ham, a  Republican  leader  in  Philadelphia,  and  to  me,  $1,000,- 
000  or  even  $2,000,000,  to  favor  his  ambition,  and  the 
offer  was  known  to  others  at  the  time.  The  offer  was  de- 
clined, and  we  refused  to  support  his  candidacy. 

"The  Governor  of  Pennsylvania,  Hon.  Samuel  W.  Pen- 
nypacker,  desiring  to  uphold  the  honor  and  dignity  of  the 
State,  appointed  the  Hon.  Philander  C.  Knox  to  succeed 
Mr.  Quay.  Mr.  Knox  was  subsequently  elected  by  the  leg- 
islature for  the  full  term.  His  appointment  and  election 
and  resignation  from  the  Cabinet  occurred  with  the  full 
knowledge  and  acquiescence  of   Mr.   Roosevelt. 

"MR.  FLINN  STILL  DESIRES  TO  GO  TO  THE 
UNITED  STATES  SENATE.  HIS  FRIENDS  OPENLY 
AVOW  HIS  AMBITION  AND  HIS  ACTIVITY  FOR 
MR.  ROOSEVELT  AND  THE  REFORMS  TO  WHICH 
HE  HAS  RECENTLY  BECOME  A  CONVERT  ARE 
PROMPTED  BY  THIS  DESIRE. 

FLINN=ARCHBOLD    CODE 

"The  effrontry,  hypocrisy  and  mendacity  of  the  Van 
Valkenburg-Flinn  combination  are  disclosed  by  the  follow- 
ing correspondence  between  John  D.  Archbold  and  Will- 
iam Flinn.  I  call  attention  to  the  following  telegram  sent 
to  J.  B.  Archbold  by  William  Flinn: 

"  'Pittsburgh,  June  7,  1904. 
"  'I  tried  to  talk  to  you  over  the  phone  last  night,  but 
could  not  hear  you.  I  am  making  an  effort  to  go  to  the 
United  States  Senate  as  M.  S.  Quay's  successor.  As  it 
now  stands  the  appointment  will  go  to  Allegheny  County 
and  I  expect  to  get  it.  The  Republican  organization  of  Al- 
legheny County  are  desirous  of  my  appointment  and  are 
working  in.     Also   the   Republican   organization   of   the   sur- 
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rounding  counties.  The  decision  of  the  question  is  up  to 
Senator  Boies  Penrose,  State  Chairman,  and  Israel  W. 
Durham.  The  efforts  of  a  few  of  my  influential  friends,  put 
forth  at  once  with  Penrose  and  Durham,  will  settle  the 
question.  If  you  will  use  your  influence  with  them  in  my 
behalf  I  will  greatly  appreciate  it.  The  decision  will  prob- 
ably be  reached  Wednesday.       Can  you  help  me? 

"'WILLIAM    FLINN.*" 

CIPHER    MESSAGE 

"Under  the  same  date  the  following  reply  was  sent  in 
cipher  to  William  Flinn  from  John  D.  Archbold: 

"  'New  York,  June  7,  1904. 

"  'Telegram  received.  Sorry  that  the  posy  did  not  shout 
friskiness.  I  expect  to  jail  Pop  sharply  parsed  fanning,  and 
until  flagon  prefix  it  is  lamented  for  me  to  have  flood  hatred 
reship.' 

"WHICH  BEING  TRANSLATED  READS  AS  FOL- 
LOWS: 

"'TELEGRAM  RECEIVED.  SORRY  THAT  THE 
PHONE  DID  NOT  WORK  BETTER.  I  EXPECT  TO 
HAVE  TALK  WITH  SENATOR  PENROSE,  AND  UN- 
TIL AFTER  THAT  IT  IS  IMPOSSIBLE  FOR  ME  TO 
HAVE  ANY   DEFINITE  VIEW. 

"'JOHN   D.  ARCHBOLD.' 

"Thus  it  is  discovered  that,  while  the  Flinn  yellow 
journals  in  Pennsylvania  are  expressing  their  abhorrence  of 
what  they  denounce  as  a  malodorous  transaction  on  my 
part,  within  a  few  months  of  the  date  of  the  alleged  letter 
from  John  D.  Archbold  to  me,  Mr.  William  Flinn  was  actively 
asking  the  aid  of  the  same  John  D.  Archbold  to  secure  his 
appointment  and  election  to  the  United  States  Senate  and 
conducting  an  active  correspondence  with  him  under  a 
cipher  code."    * 


ROOSEVELT  OFFERS  LETTERS 

Wilkes-Barre,  Aug.  21. — In  reply  to  Senator  Penrose's 
speech,  Theodore  Roosevelt  to-night  dictated  the  following: 

"The  only  part  of  Mr.  Penrose's  statement  that  needs 
comment  by  me  is  that  portion  in  which  it  is  asserted  that  I 
have  been  advised  of  a  heavy  campaign  contribution  made  by 
Mr.  Archbold  on  behalf  of  the  Standard  Oil  Company  to  the 
National  Campaign  Committee  and  that  I  directly  or  indi- 
rectly requested  a  contribution  from  Mr.  Archbold  on  behalf 
of  the  Standard  Oil  Company  to  the  National  Campaign 
Committee  and  that  directly  or  indirectly  I  requested  a  con- 
tribution from  Mr.  Archbold  and  his  associates  interested  in 
the   Standard  Oil   Company. 

QUOTES    HIMSELF 

"This  statement  is  false.  The  following  two  letters  and 
telegrams  explain  themselves: 

"  'Oct.  26,  1904. 

"'Dear  Mr.  Cortelyou:  I  have  just  been  informed  that 
the  Standard  Oil  people  have  contributed  $100,000  to  our 
campaign  fund.  This  may  be  entirely  untrue.  But  if  true 
I  must  ask  you  to  direct  that  the  money  be  returned  to  them. 
In  returning  the  money  I  wish  it  made  clear  to  them  that 
there  is  not  the  slightest  feeling  against  them,  and  that  they 
can  count  upon  being  treated  exactly  as  well  by  the  Admin- 
istration, exactly  as  fair,  as  if  we  had  accepted  the  contribu- 
tion.    They  shall   not   suffer   in   any  way   because  we   have 
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refused  it,  just  as  they  would  not  have  gained  in  any  way  if 
we  had  accepted  it.  But  I  am  not  willing  it  should  be  accept- 
ed and  must  ask  Mr.  Bliss  to  return  it. 

"'THEODORE  ROOSEVELT.' 

"'My  Dear  Mr.  Cortelyou:  Supplemental  to  my  letter  of 
yesterday  containing  my  request  that  any  contribution  which 
the  Standard  Oil  people  may  have  made  to  the  campaign  be 
immediately  returned,  I  wish  to  say  that  my  judgment  as  to 
the  propriety  of  this  action  is  confirmed  because  of  the  fact 
brought  into  special  prominence  by  the  Standard  Oil  Com- 
pany's publication  in  the  newspapers  (which  I  saw  after  my 
letter  was  written  and  sent)  that  much  importance  seemed  to 
be  attached  to  the  political  attitude  of  this  company.  Fur- 
thermore, in  view  of  the  open  and  pronounced  opposition  of 
the  Standard  Oil  Company  to  the  establishment  of  the  Bureau 
of  Corporations,  one  of  the  most  important  establishments  of 
my  Administration,  I  do  not  feel  willing  to  accept  the  aid. 
I  request,  therefore,  that  the  contribution  be  returned  without 
further  delay. 

"  'Of  course,  I  do  not  wish  any  public  statement  made 
about  this  matter  or  to  take  any  steps  that  would  seem  as 
if  I  would  cast  any  reflection  upon  the  Standard  Oil  people, 
or  their  motive  in  making  the  contribution. 

'"THEODORE  ROOSEVELT.' 

"Telegram  to  Mr.  Cortelyou: 

"  'Has  my  request  been  complied  with?  I  desire  that  there 
be  no  delay. 

"  'THEODORE  ROOSEVELT.' 

NO    OIL    TRUST    CONTRIBUTIONS 

"Mr.  Cortelyou  then  informed  me  that  there  had  been  no 
contribution  received  from  the  Standard  Oil  people,  and  that 
none  would  be  received.  If  any  contribution  was  received, 
it  was  against  my  explicit  and  reiterated  directions  as  set 
forth  in  the  letters  and  telegrams  above  quoted.  In  response 
to  which  letters  I  will  say  that  Mr.  Cortelyou  informed  me 
that  my  directions  would  be  complied  with  and  no  con- 
tribution would  be  accepted  from  the  Standard  Oil  people. 

"Over  the  'phone  last  night  in  response  to  a  question  of 
mine,  Mr.  Cortelyou  stated  that  he  had  at  the  time  made  this 
statement  to  me  and  that  his  memory  and  mine  agreed  en- 
tirely as  to  the  circumstances  of  the  occurrence." 


VAN    VALKENBURG    ACCUSES    PENROSE 

Philadelphia,  Aug.  21. — Editor  Van  Valkenburg,  after 
first  submitting  it  to  his  attorney,  issued  a  statement,  in 
part  as  follows: 

"Senator  Penrose's  reference  to  me  concerns  one  of  thirty 
or  forty  suits  which  he  and  his  co-corruptionists  of  Pennsyl- 
vania have  brought  against  me  during  the  last  fifteen  years, 
not  one  of  which  has  yet  been  brought  to  trial. 

"Senator  Penrose's  evident  purpose  in  bringing  my  name 
into  a  statement  before  the  Senate  is  to  forestall  the  presenta- 
tion of  evidence  in  the  possession  of  the  "North  American" 
that  he  is  a  briber  and  corruptionist  such  as  has  not  been 
exposed  in  public  life  in  this  country  in  recent  years." 


FLINN'S  DENIAL 

William  Flinn's  statement  in  part,  is  as  follows: 

"Senator  Penrose,  caught  red-handed  with  Standard  Oil  money,  evi- 
dently made  his  statement  in  reference  to  me  for  the  combined  purpose 
of    inking    the   waters,    like    a    cuttle-fish,    that   he    might   withdraw   himself 
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from  the  public  gaze  and  to  provoke  the  only  possible  retort  which  can 
characterize  a  man  making  such  a  statement.  I  do  not  propose  to  lend 
myself  to  his  plan. 

"But  there  may  be  a  way  in  which  he  can  be  withdrawn  from  his 
shield  of  personal  privilege  in  the  United  States  Senate.  If  so,  he  will 
have  an  opportunity  to  add  a  perjured  soul  to  the  other  chief  characteristics 
which  disclose  Penrose  to  the  American  people — a  black  heart  and  corrupt 
hands." 


SAYS  CORTELYOU  BALKED  AT  "CROWD" 

The  following  explanation  was  published  in  the  "New 
York  World,"  of  Aug.  23,  1912: 

"The  "World*  on  September  25,  1908,  told  what  happened  in  regard 
to  the  Standard  Oil  contributions  to  the  Roosevelt  campaign  fund  of  1904, 
and  gave  the  facts  contained  in  the  charges  made  by  Senator  Penrose  in 
his  sensational  speech  of  Wednesday,  in  which  he  declared  that  Mr.  Roose- 
velt and  Mr.  Cortelyou  had  approved  a  gift  of  $125,000  from  the  Standard 
Oil  Company  and  that  Mr.  Roosevelt  had  even  demanded  an  extra  $150,000 
which,  had  it  been  granted,  would  have  brought  the  contribution  of  the 
Rockefeller  corporation  up  to  $275,000. 

"In  this  article  the  'World'  told  how,  early  in  the  campaign  of  1904, 
the  Standard  Oil  Company,  as  well  as  other  trusts,  railroads,  banks  and 
large  corporations,  received  a  request  to  contribute  to  the  Roosevelt  cam- 
paign fund.  The  first  request  made  of  the  Standard  Oil  Company  was  re- 
fused,  Mr.   H.   H.   Rogers   being  responsible  for  its   refusal. 

"Later,  when  the  second  call  for  campaign  funds  was  made,  Mr. 
Cortelyou,  chairman  of  the  Republican  National  Campaign  Committee, 
sent  word  to  Mr.  Rogers  asking  for  an  appointment  at  which  the  then 
existing  conditions  could  be  explained  and  the  financial  support  of  the 
Standard  Oil  Company  secured." 

BLISS  KEEPS  CORTELYOU'S  APPOINTMENT 

"This  appointment  was  made  and  Mr.  Cortelyou  was  informed  that 
both  Mr.  Roggers  and  Mr.  Archbold  would  be  pleased  to  see  him.  Mr. 
Cortelyou,  finding  that  Mr.  Rogers  was  not  to  meet  him  alone,  but  that 
Mr.  Archbold  also  would  be  present,  concluded  that  it  would  be  safer  and 
more  discreet  not  to  go  himself.  The  appointment  was  kept  by  Cornelius 
N.   Bliss,  treasurer  of  the   National   Committee. 

"At  this  interview  the  Standard  Oil  men  accused  Mr.  Roosevelt  of 
ingratitude  and  recalled  many  past  favors  from  the  Standard  Oil  Company 
to  Republican  candidates  and  campaign  funds.  Mr.  Bliss  admitted  that 
President  Roosevelt  might  have  acted  harshly  toward  Standard  Oil,  but 
said  that  while  Mr.  Roosevelt's  first  term  had  been  'constructive,'  his 
second  term  would  be  'conservative.' 

"Relying  upon  these  assurances,  Mr.  Rogers  and  Mr.  Archbold  made 
a  contribution  of  $100,000.  This  contribution  coming  to  the  knowledge  of 
Mr.  Roosevelt,  the  then  President  wrote  to  Mr.  Cortelyou  a  letter  de- 
nouncing the  Standard  Oil  Company  and  directing  the  return  of  this 
contribution." 

ROOSEVELT'S    ANCHOR    TO    WINDWARD 

"This  letter  is  on  Mr.  Cortelyou's  file,  and  a  copy  of  it  was  kept  by 
Mr.  Roosevelt  for  the  purpose  of  making  it  public  if  ever  the  facts  of  the 
Standard   Oil   contribution   became  known. 

"(This  letter  was  published  by  President  Roosevelt  on  Wednesday, 
exactly  as  the  'World'  said  it  would  be,  nearly  three  years  ago.) 

"The  Standard  Oil  contribution  of  $100,000  was  not  returned.  Not 
one  cent  was  paid  back.  The  same  was  used,  as  far  as  Mr.  Rogers  and 
Mr.    Archbold    know,    in   like    manner   with    other    contributions." 


STANDARD    OIL    MONEY    FOR    ROOSEVELT 

In  spite  of  Mr.  Roosevelt's  virtuous  protestations  that  he 
took  the  precaution  late  in  the  campaign  of  1904  to  direct 
Chairman  Cortelyou  to  accept  no  campaign  contributions 
from  the  Standard  Oil  people,  these  facts  are  established: 

That  the  Standard  Oil  Trust  had  made  two  contributions 
to  the  Roosevelt  campaign,  one  of  $100,000  to  Cornelius  N. 
Bliss,  Treasurer,  the  other  of  $25,000  to  Senator  Penrose. 

That  John  D.  Archbold  expressly  stipulated  before  hand- 
ing the  money  over  to  Mr.  Bliss  that  Mr.  Roosevelt  should 
be  informed  of  the  contribution,  with  the  hope  that  it  would 
be  "appreciated"  and  "gratefully  received,"  and  that  Mr. 
Bliss  pledged  his  word  to  that  effect. 

That  a  further  demand  for  $150,000  was  made  later  upon 
the  Standard  Oil  people  by  Mr.  Bliss,  with  the  assurance  that 
the  previous  contribution  was  "acceptable"  to  Mr.  Roose- 
velt, and  that  the  Standard  Oil  refused  to  make  further  con- 
tributions. 
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That  Mr.  Roosevelt  had  heard  of  the  Standard  Oil  con- 
tribution when  a  few  days  before  the  election  he  wrote  to 
Chairman  Cortelyou,  "I  have  just  been  informed  that  the 
Standard  Oil  people  have  contributed  $100,000  to  our  cam- 
paign fund,"  and  asked  that  "the  money  be  returned  to  them." 

That  their  contribution  to  the  Roosevelt  campaign  fund 
was  never  returned  to  the  Standard  Oil  people. 

That  Mr.  Roosevelt  made  Mr.  Cortelyou,  his  former  pri- 
vate secretary,  his  campaign  manager,  and  that  Mr.  Roose- 
velt personally  ran  the  campaign  of  1904  from  start  to  finish. 

If  these  facts  cause  Mr.  Roosevelt  inconvenience  in  his 
present  campaign  for  a  third  term,  that  does  not  change  the 
facts.  The  Standard  Oil  people  were  not  seeking  to  do  good 
by  stealth  and  blushing  to  have  it  known  to  Mr.  Roosevelt, 
any  more  than  Mr.  Harriman  was  the  same  year.  HIS 
CAMPAIGN  COLLECTOR  CAME  BACK  FOR  MORE 
MONEY.  It  was  not  until  after  the  appeal  for  a  second  con- 
tribution of  $150,000  from  Standard  Oil  to  the  Roosevelt 
campaign  fund  was  rejected  that  Mr.  Roosevelt  put  on  his 
private  record  the  letters  that  he  now  parades  to  prove  his 
abhorrence  of  Standard  Oil  money. 

In  spite  of  all  his  moral  twisting  and  squirming,  Mr. 
Roosevelt  got  $125,000  from  the  Standard  Oil  for  political 
purposes  in  1904,  and  it  was  used  in  his  election  and  he  knew 
it.  It  was  not  paid  back.  On  the  contrary,  more  was  de- 
manded and  refused. — New  York  World,  Aug  24. 


GOVERNOR    WILSON'S      'KEY"    STORY 

TELL  the  story  about  the  key,  Governor,"  said  Secretary 
Tumulty  one  night,  when  Wilson  was  standing  in 
front  of  the  correspondents'  tent  at  Sea  Girt  exchanging 
anecdotes. 

"Why,  we  had  been  discussing  the  high  cost  of  living 
problem,"  said  Wilson,  "  and  I  had  remarked  what  we  needed 
to  do  was  to  find  the  solution.  Then  this  story  popped  into 
my  head  and  I  couldn't  resist  telling  it: 

"It  was  one  of  those  hypothetical  questions  which  the 
English  weeklies  are  so  fond  of  printing,  with  the  query, 
'What  would  you  do  under  the  same  circumstances?'  The 
hypothesis  was  this:  A  young  man  has  come  to  call  on  a 
young  woman,  and  they  are  sitting  somewhat  stiffly  in  the 
parlor,  waiting  for  the  mother  to  come  down  and  act  as 
chaperon,  as  is  customary  in  English  homes.  While  they  are 
waiting,  the  young  woman's  nose  begins  to  bleed,  and  the 
young  man,  who  remembers  having  heard  that  a  piece  of 
cold  metal  applied  to  the  back  of  the  neck  will  stop  the 
trouble,  looks  around  the  room  for  a  piece  of  cold  metal. 

"He  sees  the  key  in  the  door,  and  in  his  embarrassment 
he  locks  the  door  in  getting  the  key  out.  He  applies  the  key 
to  the  young  woman's  neck,  but  just  at  that  moment  the 
mother  comes  down,  and  finding  the  door  locked  demands 
entrance.  In  his  excitement  the  young  man  drops  the  key 
down  the  young  woman's  back.  The  question  then  was: 
'What  would  you  do  if  you  were  the  young  man?'  and  I 
told  the  audience  that  I  thought  the  answer  certainly  was: 
Get  the  key  at  any  cost." — New  York  Evening  Post. 


"BOSS"  FLINN,  PRACTICAL  MAN 


His  Famous  Offer  to  Divide  Spoils  with  "Boss 
Quay — He's  Uplifting  Now 


HAVING  raised  the  cry  of  "Down  with  the  bosses!" 
Theodore  Roosevelt,  for  the  promotion  of  whose  am- 
bitions the  Third  Term  Party  was  organized,  has  selected 
as  his  second  lieutenant — George  W.  Perkins  being  the 
first — one  William  Flinn  of  Pittsburgh. 

What  of  William  Flinn,  than  whom  no  greater  boss 
ever  held  sway  in  the  boss-ridden  state  of  Pennsylvania? 
For  years  William  Flinn  exercised  a  dictatorship  over  the 
affairs  of  the  City  of  Pittsburgh  which  made  him  the  peer 
of  any  political  over-lord  in  the  country. 

Through  a  combination  of  what  Mr.  Roosevelt  calls 
"crooked  business  and  crooked  politics,"  William  Flinn 
maintained  his  "boss-ship."  Was  a  street  to  be  paved, 
Flinn  got  the  contract;  was  a  sewer  to  be  laid,  Flinn  got 
the  contract;  were  prisoners  to  be  fed,  Flinn  got 
the  contract.  Privilege  got  its  permission  to  exact  toll 
from  the  City  of  Pittsburgh  through  the  favor  of  William 
Flinn. 

GRAFT  REVELATIONS 

One  day  there  came  a  reckoning,  an  explosion,  a  laying 
bare  of  graft,  an  opening  of  the  books,  and  it  was  shown 
that  "Boss"  Flinn  had  received  the  princely  sum  of  $17,294,- 
623.48  from  the  County  of  Allegheny  and  the  City  of  Pitts- 
burgh. But  these  facts  did  not  stand  revealed  until  Boss 
Flinn  had  penned  with  his  own  hand  what  is  probably  the 
most  astounding  proposal  of  any  political  boss  that  ever 
came  to  light  in  any  American  municipality. 

Matthew  S.  Quay,  then  Senator  from  Pennsylvania,  was  a 
rival  boss  of  William  Flinn.  They  represented  different 
factions  of  the  Republican  party  and  to  the  end  that  the 
one  might  not  encroach  upon  the  prerogative  of  the  other, 
Flinn  submitted  to  his  rival  boss  a  proposition  which  stands 
unique.  In  i8g6  "Boss"  Flinn  wrote  with  his  own  hand 
the  subjoined,  "Agreement  for  Mutual  Political  Business 
Advantages,"  which  he  submitted  to   Senator  Quay. 

The  original  was  found  among  the  effects  of  the  late 
Senator,  and  a  photographic  copy  of  the  same  is  now  in 
the  possession  of  United  States  Senator  George  T.  Oliver, 
of  Pittsburgh.  The  text  herewith  presented  is  identical  with 
the  original,  except  for  the  correction  of  grammatical  errors: 

BOSS    FLINN'S    PROPOSAL. 

Memorandum  and  agreement  between  M.  S.  Quay,  of 
the  first  part,  and  J.  O.  Brown  and  William  Flinn,  of  the 
second  part.  The  consideration  of  this  agreement  being 
the  mutual  political  and  business  advantage  which  may 
result  therefrom: 

"  First,  The  said  M.  S.  Quay  is  to  have  the  benefit  of 
the  influence  in  all  matters  in  State  and  National  politics 
of  the  said  parties  of  the  second  part,  the  said  parties 
agreeing  that  they  will  secure  the  election  of  delegates  to 
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the  State  and  National  Conventions  who  will  be  guided  in  all 
matters  by  the  wishes  of  the  said  party  of  the  first  part, 
and  who  will  also  secure  the  election  of  members  of  the 
State  Senate  from  the  43d,  44th  and  45th  Senatorial  Dis- 
tricts, and  also  secure  the  election  of  members  of  the  House 
of  Representatives  south  of  the  Monongahela  and  Ohio 
Rivers  in  the  County  of  Alleghany  who  will  be  guided  by 
the  wishes  and  request  of  the  said  party  of  the  first  part 
during  the  continuance  of  this  agreement  upon  all  political 
matters. 

"  The  different  candidates  for  the  various  positions 
mentioned  shall  be  elected  by  the  parties  of  the  second  part, 
and  all  the  positions  of  State  and  National  appointments 
made  in  this  territory  mentioned  shall  be  satisfactory  to 
and  secure  the  endorsement  of  the  party  of  the  second 
part,  when  the  appointment  is  made  by  either  or  through 
the  party  of  the  first  part,  or  his  friends  or  political  asso- 
ciates. 

"  Legislation  affecting  the  parties  of  the  second  part, 
affecting  cities  of  the  second  class,  shall  receive  the  hearty 
cooperation  and  assistance  of  the  party  of  the  first  part, 
and  legislation  which  may  affect  their  business  shall  like- 
wise receive  the  hearty  cooperation  and  help  of  the  party 
of  the  first  part. 

"  It  being  distinctly  understood  that  in  the  approaching 
National  Comention  to  be  held  at  St.  Louis,  the  delegates 
from  the  2.2d  Congressional  District  shall  neither  by  voice 
nor  vote  do  other  than  what  is  satisfactory  to  the  party 
of  the  first  part. 

"  The  party  of  the  first  part  agrees  to  use  his  influence 
and  secure  the  support  of  his  friends  and  political  associates 
to  support  the  Republican  county  and  city  ticket,  when  nom- 
inated, both  in  the  city  of  Pittsburgh  and  Allegheny  and 
the  County  of  Allegheny,  and  that  he  will  discountenance 
the  factional  fighting  by  his  friends  and  associates  for 
county  offices  during  the  continuance  of  this  agreement. 

"  This  agreement  is  not  to  be  binding  upon  the  parties 
of  the  second  part  when  a  candidate  for  office  shall 
reside  in  Allegheny  County,  and  shall  only  be  binding  if 
the  party  of  the  first  part  is  a  candidate  for  United  States 
Senator  to  succeed  himself  as  far  as  this  office  is  concerned. 

"In  the  43d  Senatorial  District  a  new  Senator  shall  be 
elected  to  succeed  Senator  Upperman.  In  the  45th  Sena= 
toral  District  the  party  of  the  first  part  shall  secure  the 
withdrawal  of  Dr.  A.  J.  Barchfeld,  and  the  parties  of  the 
second  part  shall  withdraw  as  a  candidate  Senator  Steel, 
and  the  parties  of  the  second  part  shall  secure  the  election 
of  some  party  satisfactory  to  themselves. 

"  In  the  22d  Congressional  District  the  candidates  for 
Congress  shall  be  selected  by  the  party  of  the  second  part. 

The  terms  of  this  agreement  to  be  for  years  from 

the  signing  thereof,  and  shall  be  binding  upon  all  parties 
when  signed  by  C.  L.  Magee." 

QUAY  TURNS   DOWN  PROPOSITION 

So  astounding  was  this  proposal  on  the  part  of  Flinn 
that  even  Quay,  a  recognized  boss  and  political  manipulator, 
refused  to  consider  it.  Its  only  value  now  is  to  show 
the  character  of  the  man  who  is  Theodore  Roosevelt's 
acknowledged  "leader"  in  Pennsylvania,  and  one  of  the 
most  prominent  of  the  guiding  spirits  of  his  campaign  for 
election  to  the  presidency  for  a  third  term. 
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But  this  alliance  with  William  Flinn,  erstwhile  boss  of 
Pittsburgh,  now  would-be  boss  of  Pennsylvania,  is  only  a 
part  of  Theodore  Roosevelt's  record  of  association  and  in- 
timate relationship  with  the  bosses. 

When  Theodore  Roosevelt  was  an  aspirant  for  the  Re- 
publican nomination  for  Governor  of  New  York,  it  was 
through  a  deal  with  the  late  Thomas  C.  Piatt,  then  the 
admitted  boss  of  the  Empire  State,  that  he  obtained  the  nom- 
ination, and  during  his  incumbency  of  that  office,  Thomas  C. 
Piatt  was  always  the  power  behind  the  throne,  advising  and 
directing  the  actions  of  Theodore  Roosevelt. 

It  was  "Boss"  Piatt  and  "Boss"  Quay  who,  after  having 
obtained  the  consent  of  Marcus  A.  Hanna,  then  in  power  as 
the  boss  of  the  Republican  administration  at  Washington, 
accorded  Theodore  Roosevelt  the  nomination  for  Vice-Presi- 
dent in  1900. 

When  Theodore  Roosevelt  became  President,  upon  the 
death  of  McKinley,  his  counsellors  and  advisers  were  such 
bosses  as  Senator  Aldrich  and  Speaker  Cannon.  In  the 
Congressional  campaign  of  1902  Theodore  Roosevelt  wrote 
a  letter  to  Representative  James  E.  Watson  of  Indiana 
highly  commending  Speaker  Cannon  and  the  control  which 
he  exercised  over  the  House  of  Representatives. 

THIRD-TERMER'S  ERSTWHILE  CRONIES 

Throughout  his  entire  career  as  president,  Theodore 
Roosevelt  was  in  close  association  with  Aldrich,  Cannon, 
Piatt,  Penrose,  Quay  and  all  the  other  big  and  little  bosses 
of  the  Republican  party,  and  he  did  not  find  that  they  were 
objectionable  until  after  those  who  still  survive  had  turned 
against  him  and  refused  to  aid  him  in  his  ambition  to  become 
president  for  a  third  term.  Nor  should  be  forgotten  Theo- 
dore Roosevelt's  method  of  discrimination  between  bosses 
whose  activities  in  his  behalf  might  do  him  harm  and  those 
whose  support  was  calculated  to  assist  him. 

When  the  friendship  of  William  Lorimer,  who  had  once 
been  one  of  his  warmest  admirers,  was  no  longer  an  asset, 
Theodore  Roosevelt  refused  to  sit  at  table  with  him  at  a 
club  in  Chicago  of  which  Lorimer  was  a  member  and  Roose- 
velt a  guest.  Yet,  upon  leaving  that  banquet-board,  where 
he  had  declined  to  eat  with  Lorimer,  he  hastened  on  to 
Cincinnati,  where  he  attended  a  reception  at  which  George 
Cox,  the  discredited  boss  of  that  city,  was  a  host. 

The  rule  regarding  bosses  under  the  Roosevelt  definition 
apparently  is  that  a  boss  ceases  to  be  a  boss  and  becomes  at 
once  a  "leader"  when  he  declares  for  the  Third  Term  candi- 
date. 


POLITICS    BY    INJUNCTION 

IT  takes  a  Judge,  and  a  Judge  in  extremis,  to  realize  the 
full  possibilities  of  injunction.  Judge  Taft  is  suing  to  en- 
join Roosevelt  electors  from  getting  on  the  ticket  in  Kansas, 
and  the  same  thing  will  probably  be  tried  elsewhere. 

What  the  Judge  really  needs  in  order  to  win  the  election, 
however,  is  a  large  blanket  injunction  operating  in  all  states, 
which  shall  prevent  progressives  and  independents  from  going 
to  the  polls  and  voting  for  Woodrow  Wilson. — St.  Louis 
Post-Dispatch. 


THE  HONEST  PAYMENT  OF  OUR  DEBTS  AND 
SACRED  PRESERVATION  OF  THE  PUBLIC  FAITH. 
— Jefferson's  Inaugural   Address. 


ODELL  ON  HARRIMAN  LOAN 


He  Tells  of  Luncheon  with  Railroad  King  Fol- 
lowing Latter's  Visit  to  T.  R. 


A  FORMER  governor  of  New  York,  Hon.  B.  B.  Odell, 
testified  August  14  before  a  special  committee  of  the 
U.  S.  Senate  investigating  the  national  campaign  funds  of 
1 904-1908  as  follows: 

"In  October,  1904,  on  his  invitation  I  had  lunch  with  Mr.  Harriman. 
He  showed  me  a  letter  from  President  Roosevelt  asking  him  to  come  to 
Washington.  We  had  some  conversation  as  to  what  the  President  desired 
to  see  Mr.  Harriman  about,  and  I  said  my  opinion  was  that  he  wanted  to 
consult  with  him  with  reference  to  New  York  and  the  financial  condition 
of  the  National  Committee,  which  was  at  a  rather  low  ebb.  Mr.  Harriman 
said  he  did  not  care  to  go,  but  after  talking  the  matter  over  at  some 
length  he  said   he  would. 

"Mr.  Harriman  came  to  Washington,  and  a  few  days  afterward  I 
went  over  with  him  what  he  said  had  occurred  at  the  conference  with  the 
President.  He  said  the  President  was  anxious  about  the  financial  con- 
dition in  New  York  and  would  be  glad  to  have   Mr.   Harriman  help." 

Mr.  Roosevelt,  in  characteristically  emphatic  language,  de- 
nies having  solicited  financial  aid  for  his  campaign  from 
Mr.  Harriman.  However  these  conflicting  statements  may 
be  regarded  by  the  public,  the  fact  stands  out  uncontro- 
verted,  that  Mr.  Harriman  did  raise  $20,000  on  his  return 
from  Washington  from  corporation  sources,  and  did  turn 
the  same  over  to  the  Republican  committee  for  use  in  New 
York  State,  and  it  was  duly  used  by  Chairman  Odell  to 
steady  the  boat  in  which  the  Republican  cause  was  sadly 
rocking.  All  of  which  brings  up  for  renewed  consideration 
the  matter  of  the  abolition  of  the  secrecy  of  party  funds  and 
the  publicity  of  all  contributions,  for  which  the  Democratic 
party's  representatives  in  Congress  were  responsible. 

To  show  the  enormity  and  character  of  the  contributions 
which  a  few  years  ago  were  matters  of  easy  course  in  cam- 
paigns for  the  presidency,  the  following  contributors  gave 
the  amounts  set  opposite  their  names  to  "help  the  cause" 
of  the  Republican  party  in  1904: 

"E.  H.  Harriman  raised  a  fund  of  $260,000,  distributed  as  f ollows : 
Edward  H.  Harriman,  $50,000;  H.  McK.  Twombly  (representing  the 
Vanderbilt  interests),  $25,000;  Chauncey  M.  Depew  (personal),  $25,000; 
James  Hazen  Hyde  (of  the  Equitable  Life  Assurance  Society),  $25,000; 
the  Equitable  Life  Assurance  Society,  $10,000:  J.  Pierpont  Morgan. 
$10,000;  George  W.  Perkins  (New  York  Life  Insurance  Co.),  $10,000; 
H.  H.  Rogers,  John  A.  Archbold,  William  Rockefeller  (Standard  Oil  Co.), 
$30,000;  Speyer  and  banking  interests,  $10,000;  Cornelius  N.  Bliss  (per- 
sonal), $10,000;  seven  friends  of  Senator  Depew,  $5,000  each,  $35,000; 
sent  to  E.  H.  Harriman  in  smaller  donations,  $20,000,  aggregating  $260,000. 

As  given  by  the  New  York  "World,"  the  largest  contrib- 
utors to  the  Republican  campaign  fund  in  1908  were: 

$110,000  by  Charles  P.  Taft;  $34,777  by  the  Union  League  Club  of 
New  York,  with  Cornelius  N.  Bliss,  president,  and  J.  Pierpont  Morgan, 
one  of  the  vice  presidents;  $25,000  by  the  Union  League  Club,  of  Philadel- 
phia, with  a  membership  made  up  largely  of  high  protectionists;  $25,000 
each  from  Larz  Anderson,  now  minister  to  Belgium,  and  G.  A.  Garrettson. 
a  Cleveland  banker;  $20,000  each  from  Andrew  Carnegie  and  J.  Pierpont 
Morgan;  $15,000  each  bv  Alexander  S.  Cochran,  president  of  a  large 
carpet  company,  William  Nelson  Cromwell,  Panama  Canal  negotiator,  and 
M.  N.  Bagley,  banker,  of  Detroit;  $10,000  each  by  Whitelaw  Reid,  of 
New  York,  now  ambassador  to  Great  Britain,  M.  C.  D.  Borden,  of  New 
York,    largely    interested    in    Fall    River    cotton    mills,    Frank    A.    Munsey, 
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Jacob  H.  Schiff,  of  Kuhn,  Loeb  &  Co.,  bankers;  $9,000  by  Stephen  Vail, 
of  Washington;  $7,500  by  M.  T.  Cox,  of  New  York,  director  and  stock- 
holder in  forty-five  corporations;  $7,000  by  Richard  C.  Kerens,  of  St. 
Louis,  now  ambassador  to  Austria-Hungary;  $6,000  by  William  Barbour, 
of  Paterson,  N.  J.,  president  of  a  linen  thread  company;  $5,000  each  by 
D.  O.  Mills,  of  New  York,  Kountze  Bros.,  bankers,  J.  &  W.  Seligman  & 
Co.,  bankers,  A.  D.  Julliard  &  Co.,  bankers,  Norman  B.  Ream,  A.  M. 
Huntington.  James  Speyer,  George  F.  Baker,  E.  C.  Converse,  C.  S. 
Shepard,  of  Buffalo,  Daniel  R.  Hanna,  of  Cleveland,  Robert  Bacon,  am- 
bassador to  France,  formerly  partner  of  J.  P.  Morgan,  Adolphus  Busch, 
of  St.  Louis,  George  Lauder  Carnegie,  of  New  York,  nephew  of  Andrew 
Carnegie,  and  Francis  Sulzberger,  of  Kansas  City;  $4,000  each  by  Cornelius 
N.  Bliss,  of  New  York,  George  Blumenthal.  of  New  York,  James  B.  Brady, 
of  New  York,  and  W.  D.  Snyder,  of  Pittsburgh;  $3,000  by  E.  V.  Morgan, 
of  New  York,  minister  to  Brazil,  W.  B.  Cutting,  Otto  H.  Kuhn,  Mortimer 
L.  Schiff,  all  of  New  York;  $2,500  each  by  Charles  M.  Schwab  and  John 
Jacob   Astor. 

Speaking  in  the  Senate  of  the  United  States,  January  23, 
1912,  to  a  resolution  to  investigate  the  scandalous  use  of 
money  by  Republicans,  Hon.  Charles  A.  Culberson,  a  Dem- 
ocratic Senator,  said: 

"I  repeat,  Mr.  President,  that  the  limit  was  fixed  at  1904  particularly, 
because,  scandalous  as  were  other  elections  in  this  respect,  that  year  sur- 
passed all  others  in  the  audacity  and  indecency  with  which  campaign  funds 
were  demanded  and  exacted.  The  chairman  of  the  national  Republican 
committee  that  year  held,  in  his  official  capacity  as  Secretary  of  Commerce 
and  Labor,  the  secrets  of  corporations  whose  affairs  could  be  investigated 
under  a  Federal  law,  a  vantage  ground  of  power  which  apparently  was  not 
neglected.  It  has  been  estimated,  as  has  been  shown,  that  the  enormous 
and  unconscionable  sum  of  $11,000,000  was  raised  and  probably  expended 
that  year  by  the  committee  of  which  he  was  chairman.  The  very  sire 
and  obesity  of  this  fund,  sir,  if  approximately  correct,  smacks  of  extor- 
tion, profligacy,  and  corruption.  Who  contributed  it  and  where  did  it 
come  from?  We  know  something  in  answer  to  such  an  inquiry,  but  not 
all.  and  not  enough  upon  which  to  base  legislation  to  prevent  its  repeti- 
tion.    *     *     * 

"I  have  stated.  Mr.  President,  that  we  know  something  in  answer  to 
these  inquiries,  but  not  all  and  not  enough.  We  know,  for  instance,  that 
the  Republican  contributions  have  been  largely  made  by  the  beneficiaries 
of  privilege  and  protection.  We  have  reason  to  believe  that  corporations 
engaged  in  interstate  commerce  have  been  intimidated  and  blackmailed  by 
the  Republican  national  committee.  We  know  that  the  Republican  na- 
tional committee  has  levied  upon  and  profaned  sacred  funds  held  by  at 
least   three   great   insurance    companies   for   women    and    children. 

"There  has  been  no  authentic  and  satisfactory  answer  to  these  in- 
quiries, and  only  within  the  past  few  weeks,  after  principals  and  material 
witnesses  have  died,  an  effort  has  been  made  to  impair  or  destroy  testi- 
mony on  the  subject  of  the  Harriman  contribution  of  $260,000,  which  was 
given  the  public  through  the  instrumentality  and  enterprise  of  great  news- 
papers. This  attempt  to  unload  the  obloquy  of  this  disgraceful  transaction 
upon  the  dead,  a  transaction  which  is  said  to  have  changed  50,000  votes 
in  the  city  of  Nsw  York  alone,  may  be  significant  in  several  views.  It 
may  be  the  common  and  ordinary  case  of  malefactors  waiting  for  the 
absconding  or  death  of  witnesses,  or  it  may  presage  a  political  movement 
of  national  consequence  and  magnitude." 

It  was  to  prevent  a  repetition  of  such  scandals,  to  take 
away  from  the  heavy  purse-bearers  of  the  nation  the  power 
to  use  great  sums  as  a  factor  in  the  election  of  presidents, 
congressmen  and  other  officials,  that  the  bill  requiring  the 
publication  of  campaign  funds  was  made  into  law  by  the 
Democrats  of  Congress. 

Mr.  Perry  Belmont,  a  determined  forerunner  in  the  move- 
ment and  to  whom  great  credit  is  due,  has  issued  a  pamphlet 
giving  the  history  of  the  movement  and  its  successful  accom- 
plishment. This  latter  was  never  possible  during  the  con- 
trol of  Congress  by  Republicans.  A  number  of  States  have 
passed  publicity  laws,  one  of  the  strongest  being  that  of 
New  Jersey,  enacted  under  the  inspiration  of  Governor 
Woodrow  Wilson,  who  has  long  been  a  powerful  and  consist- 
ent advocate  of  campaign  publicity.  So  widespread  is  public 
sentiment  in  favor  of  the  limitation  of  amounts  contributed 
and  in  opposition  to  corporations  profiting  from  legislation 
being  allowed  to  contribute,  that  few  or  no  leaders  of  any 
party  will  now  dare  express  any  opposition  to  the  principle. 
But  it  was  by  the  Democratic  party  and  the  insistence  of 
Democratic  leaders  that  such  remedial  legislation  as  now 
holds  a  place  in  the  nation's  statutes  was  obtained. 


THE  THIRD  TERM  AMBITION 


How  Theodore  Roosevelt  has  Violated  Tradi- 
tion and  His  Own  Pledge 


THERE  has  been  injected  into  the  campaign  of  1912  an 
issue  which  has  never  before  appeared  in  any  con- 
test for  the  Presidency,  after  the  various  political  parties 
have  selected  their  candidates  for  that  high  office. 

In  seeking  a  third  term  in  the  White  House,  Theodore 
Roosevelt  is  not  only  attempting  to  attain  that  which  Wash- 
ington, Jefferson,  Madison,  Monroe  and  Jackson  declined 
even  to  consider,  that  which  was  denied  to  Grant,  and  the 
suggestion  of  which  was  repudiated  by  McKinley,  but  he 
is  deliberately  and  premediatedly  breaking  the  solemn 
pledge  which  he  made  to  the  American  people  eight  years 
ago. 

On  the  night  of  election  in  November,  1904,  as  the  re- 
turns were  coming  to  the  White  House  showing  that  he 
had  been  chosen  President  by  a  substantial  majority,  in  his 
exuberance  and  natural  enthusiasm  over  his  success,  and 
when  surrounded  by  his  friends  and  admirers,  Theodore 
Roosevelt  issued  the  following  statement: 

THAT    FAMOUS    PLEDGE 

"I  am  deeply  sensible  of  the  honor  done  me  by  the  Amer- 
ican people  in  thus  expressing  their  confidence  in  what 
I  have  done  and  what  I  have  tried  to  do.  I  appreciate  to 
the  full  the  solemn  responsibility  this  confidence  places  upon 
me,  and  I  shall  do  all  that  in  my  power  lies  not  to  forfeit 
it.  On  March  4,  next,  I  shall  have  served  three  and  one- 
half  years,  constituting  my  first  term.  THE  WISE  CUS- 
TOM WHICH  LIMITS  THE  PRESIDENT  TO  TWO 
TERMS  REGARDS  THE  SUBSTANCE  AND  NOT  THE 
FORM,  AND  UNDER  NO  CIRCUMSTANCES  WILL  I 
BE  A  CANDIDATE  FOR  OR  ACCEPT  ANOTHER 
NOMINATION." 

To  newspaper  correspondents  who  asked  him  if  he  might 
not  be  a  candidate  in  1912,  Theodore  Roosevelt,  with  his 
characteristic  emphasis,  replied  that  not  in  1912,  in  1916  nor 
in  any  other  year  would  he  again  be  a  candidate  for  the 
Presidency;  and  that  "under  no  circumstances"  was  meant 
for  all  time. 

A  little  more  than  a  year  ago,  Theodore  Roosevelt  wrote 
to  the  editor  of  the  Pittsburgh  "Leader,"  which  was  urging 
his  candidacy,  declaring  that  he  was  not  a  candidate  and 
that  his  "candidacy  would  be  a  calamity." 

Unquestionably  his  candidacy  will  be  a  calamity  so  far 
as  he  is  concerned,  and  his  election  would  be  an  infinitely 
greater  calamity  to  the  American  republic  and  its  institu- 
tions, but  that  does  not  alter  the  fact  that  Theodore  Roose- 
velt gave  his  solemn  word  that  he  would  not  again  be  a 
candidate  for  or  accept  another  nomination  for  the  Presi- 
dency, and  that  he  has  now  broken  that  promise  under  cir- 
cumstances created  by  himself  and  his  hero-worshiping  ad- 
mirers. 
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What  has  been  the  record  and  the  action  of  Theodore 
Roosevelt's  predecessors  in  the  office  of  President  and  their 
attitude  toward  a  third  term?  Washington,  believing  in 
rotation  in  office,  preferred  to  retire  at  the  end  of  his  first 
term,  but  was  prevailed  upon  to  accept  a  second.  His  fare- 
well address  to  the  American  people  embodies  the  principle, 
which  has  ever  since  been  followed,  against  continuing  any 
man  at  the  head  of  the  Nation  for  a  longer  period  than 
eight  years.  Jefferson,  near  the  expiration  of  his  second 
term,  when  importuned  from  many  sources  to  become  a 
candidate  for  a  third  term,  wrote  to  the  legislature  of  Ver- 
mont a  letter  in  which  he  said: 

WHAT    JEFFERSON    SAID 

"That  I  should  lay  down  my  charge  at  the  proper  period 
is  as  much  a  duty  as  to  have  borne  it  faithfully.  If  some 
termination  to  the  service  of  the  Chief  Magistrate  be  not 
fixed  by  the  Constitution,  or  supplied  by  practice,  his  office, 
nominally  for  four  years,  will,  in  fact,  become  for  life,  and 
history  shows  how  easily  that  degenerates  into  inheritance. 
I  should  unwillingly  be  the  person  who,  disregarding  the 
sound  precedent  set  by  my  illustrious  predecessor,  should 
furnish  the  first  example  of  prolongation  beyond  the  second 
term  of  office." 

Madison,  the  Father  of  the  Constitution,  accepted  the  two- 
term  precedent  as  binding  upon  him;  in  fact,  as  much  so 
as  he  did  any  provision  of  the  written  instrument  itself. 
Monroe,  who  was  the  idol  of  the  people,  who  had  been 
re-elected  for  a  second  term  without  opposition,  by  retiring 
at  the  end  of  that  term  showed  that  he  not  only  accepted  the 
example  set  by  his  predecessors  as  right  in  his  opinion,  but 
also  showed  that  he  accepted  the  general  judgment  of  the 
Nation  in  favor  of  retirement  at  the  end  of  a  second  term. 

Jackson,  the  great  military  leader,  hero  of  the  War  of 
1812,  and  a  popular  favorite,  at  the  end  of  eight  years  in  the 
Presidential  chair,  voluntarily  retired  to  the  peaceful  shades 
of  the  Hermitage  where  he  remained  an  interested  observer 
of  the  history  and  the  progress  of  his  country,  but  not  a 
candidate  either  actively  or  passively  for  another  election, 
neither  asking  nor  suffering  his  friends  to  ask  that  he  again 
be  placed  in  the  foremost  post  of  power  and  honor. 

THE    GRANT    INCIDENT 

From  the  time  of  Jackson  to  the  time  of  Grant,  no  Presi- 
dent served  for  two  full  terms.  When  Grant's  second  term 
was  about  to  expire,  there  was  a  lively  agitation  in  favor 
of  conferring  upon  him  a  distinction  which  had  been  de- 
clined by  Washington  and  his  successors,  who  had  likewise 
served  for  eight  years  at  the  head  of  the  Nation.  General 
Grant  himself  declined  to  be  a  party  to  the  movement,  and 
his  action  led  the  Republican  State  Convention  of  New  York 
in  September,  1875,  to  adopt  the  following  resolution: 

"Recognizing  as  conclusive  the  President's  public  declara- 
tion that  he  is  not  a  candidate  for  re-nomination,  and  with 
the  sincerest  gratitude  for  his  patriotic  services,  we  declare 
our  unalterable  opposition  to  the  election  of  any  President 
for  a  third  term." 

But  that  was  not  the  first  time  that  New  York  had  gone  on 
record  as  against  a  third  term.  In  the  convention  which 
finally  ratified  the  Federal  Constitution,  an  amendment  was 
proposed  which  specifically  declared  against  it.     Among  the 
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men  who  were  members  of  that  convention  and  urged  the 
adoption  of  such  an  amendment  were  Alexander  Hamilton, 
John  Jay,  Robert  R.  Livingstone,  James  Clinton  and  Melanc- 
thon  Smith,  and  it  was  only  after  the  convention  learned 
that  New  Hampshire  had  ratified  the  Constitution  and  that 
favorable  action  was  necessary  by  only  one  more  state  to 
make  the  Federal  Constitution  effective,  that  New  York  con- 
sented to  give  her  approval  to  the  instrument,  without  the 
anti-third-term  provision. 

Other  states  followed  the  example  of  New  York  in  1875 
in  declaring  against  the  third  term.  Pennsylvania  was  one 
of  them. 

THE    SPRINGER    RESOLUTION 

The  movement  of  1875  to  re-nominate  General  Grant  for  a 
third  term  culminated  in  the  passage  by  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives of  a  resolution  introduced  by  the  late  Representa- 
tive Wm.  M.  Springer  of  Illinois,  declaring  the  sentiment  that 
body  had  with  respect  to  the  third  term  question. 

The  Springer  resolution  stated  that  in  the  opinion  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  the  precedent  established  by  Wash- 
ington and  followed  by  his  successors  in  office,  in  retiring 
from  the  Presidency  after  their  second  terms,  respectively, 
had  become,  by  universal  concurrence,  a  part  of  our  repub- 
lican system  of  government,  and  that  any  departure  from 
this  time-honored  custom  would  be  unwise,  unpatriotic  and 
fraught  with  peril  to  our  free  institutions. 

If  it  was  deemed  unwise,  unpatriotic  and  fraught  with 
peril  to  confer  more  than  a  second  term  upon  Washington, 
Jefferson,  Madison,  Monroe,  Jackson  and  Grant,  how  much 
more  unwise,  unpatriotic  and  dangerous  would  it  be  at  this 
time  to  confer  a  third  term  upon  Theodore  Roosevelt! 

Out  of  a  total  vote  of  251,  there  were  only  eighteen  mem- 
bers of  the  House  who  recorded  themselves  as  opposed  to 
the  passage  of  the  Springer  resolution.  All  of  them  were 
Republicans,  yet  seventy  Republicans  joined  with  the  entire 
Democratic  majority  then  controlling  the  House,  and  voted 
for  it. 

Four  years  later  those  who  had  been  unsuccessful  in  fos- 
tering sentiment  to  give  General  Grant  a  third  term,  again 
revived  their  scheme  and  came  near  carrying  it  through,  so 
far  as  the  nominating  convention  of  the  Republican  party  was 
concerned.  The  stubborn  fight  of  the  "306"  delegates  who 
persisted  in  voting  solidly  for  Grant  throughout  thirty-nine 
ballots  is  still  well  remembered.  Ultimately  and  fortunately, 
however,  for  General  Grant,  for  the  country  and  for  the  pre- 
servation of  its  traditions  and  institutions,  they  failed  in  their 
undertaking,  as  did  the  supporters  of  Theodore  Roosevelt  in 
the  recent  Republican  Convention  at  Chicago. 

After  Grant,  the  next  President  to  succeed  himself  in 
office  was  William  McKinley,  and  his  words  in  disapproving 
and  rejecting  the  mere  suggestion  of  a  third  term  are  timely 
and  pertinent,  in  view  of  the  effort  of  his  ambitious  successor 
to  gain  a  third  term. 

President  McKinley  said:  "In  view  of  the  reiteration  of  the 
suggestion  of  it  (a  third  term),  I  say  now  once  and  for  all, 
expressing  a  long-settled  conviction  that  I  not  only  am  not 
and  will  not  be  a  candidate  for  a  third  term,  but  would  not 
accept  a  nomination  for  it,  were  it  tendered  to  me." 

Let  the  contrast  between  the  lamented  McKinley  and  the 
spectacular  Roosevelt  stand  and  speak  for  itself. 


NEW  LIGHT   ON    1907   PANIC 


Untermyer  Forces  Cortelyou  to  Admit  Banks 

Profited  on  Money  U.  S.  Loaned 

Without  Interest 


CONCLUSIVE  evidence  that  "it  was  not  the  philan- 
thropic Mr.  Morgan,  but  the  Treasury  of  the  United 
States,  that  came  to  the  rescue  of  the  panic-stricken  gamblers 
of  the  stock  market"  on  October  24,  1907,  is  found  by  Mr. 
Samuel  Untermyer,  counsel  for  the  Money  Trust  Investi- 
gating Committee,  in  the  testimony  of  Mr.  R.  H.  Thomas 
and  George  B.  Cortelyou.  This  testimony  moves  the  Mil- 
waukee Sentinel  to  remark  caustically:  "J.  Pierpont  Mor- 
gan's idea  of  patriotism  is  to  save  the  nation  with  the  Na- 
tion's own  money  and  pull  down  a  healthy  share  of  it  as 
his  commission."  "At  least,"  notes  the  Omaha  Bee,  "the 
story  of  that  $25,000,000  goes  to  show  that  Mr.  Morgan's 
financial  credit  was  all  right  with  Uncle  Sam."  And  in  the 
editorial  columns  of  the  New  York  World  we  read: 

"It  was  in  recognition  of  this  remarkable  achievement  that  in  January, 
1908,  members  of  the  Stock  Exchange,  the  Chamber  of  Commerce,  the 
Board  of  Trade,  and  the  Merchants'  Exchange  humbly  presented  to  Mr. 
Morgan  a  testimonial  of  their  gratitude.  Similarly,  in  the  same  month,  at 
the  annual  banquet  of  the  bankers  of  New  York,  the  Chairman  of  the 
Clearing  House,  Alexander  Gilbert,  hailed  Mr.  Morgan  as  'the  uncrowned 
king  of  finance.' 

"Those  who  in  the  name  of  finance  and  commerce  from  coast  to  coast 
sounded  Mr.  Morgan's  praise  were  not  without  indorsers  of  laws,  Profes- 
sor Perrin  likening  him  to  Alexander  the  Great  and  to  Sheridan  at  Win- 
chester. Abroad,  William  T.  Stead  described  him  as  'a  providential  man,' 
and  England.  Prussia,  France,  and  Italy,  for  one  reason  and  another, 
conferred   medals   and   orders   upon   him. 

"How  many  reputations  rest  upon  such  a  basis  as  this?  How  many 
heroes  find  profit  in  their  glory?  How  many  Americans  with  the  re- 
sources of  the  United  States  Treasury  at  their  disposal  in  time  of  trouble 
could  not  be  giants  of  finance?" 

"Instead  of  Morgan  coming  to  the  rescue  of  the  country, 
the  Government  was  really  coming  to  the  rescue  of  Morgan," 
declares  the  Charleston  News  and  Courier,  which  goes  on 
to  say: 

"The  credit  of  the  nation  was  simply  turned  over  to  Mr.  Morgan  to 
do  with  as  he  desired.  There  is  no  Money  Trust.  Of  course  not.  All 
the  New  York  papers  say  so.  But  we  fancy  Mr.  Untermyer  has  about 
proved  his  case  already.  We  conjecture  that  the  average  citizen  will  con- 
clude that  there  was  much  rottenness  in  Denmark.  Let  the  investigation 
proceed.  We  may  find  out  the  real  reason  for  the  high  cost  of  living, 
aside  from  the  tariff  factor  which  is  inextricably  commingled  with  the 
intricacies  of  the  money-king's  maneuvers." 

Turning  to  the  testimony  which  has  again  brought  vividly 
before  the  public  one  of  the  most  dramatic  chapters  in  finan- 
cial history,  we  find  Mr.  Thomas,  who  was  president  of 
the  New  York  Stock  Exchange  during  the  panic,  telling  the 
investigators  how  he  went  to  Mr.  Morgan  on  behalf  of  the 
Exchange  when  call-money  rates  had  soared  to  125  per  cent., 
and  how  Mr.  Morgan  came  to  the  rescue  with  a  loan  of  $25.- 
000,000.  "We  are  going  to  let  you  have  $25,000,000.  Will 
you  go  over  to  the  Stock  Exchange  and  announce  it?"  he 
.  quotes  Mr.  Morgan  as  saying,  and  he  goes  on  to  tell  how 
"immediately  the  banks  began  to  loan  money,  and  the  rate 
on  money  dropt  back  to  6  per  cent.,  and  then  to  3  per  cent.," 
and  the  panic,  as  far  as  Wall  Street  was  concerned,  was 
over.  The  next  witness  is  Mr.  Cortelyou,  who  was  Presi- 
dent   Roosevelt's    Secretary    of    the    Treasury    at    that    time. 
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HEALTH   LAWS  PASSED   THROUGH  THE 
EFFORTS  OF  GOVERNOR  WILSON 


THE    following    laws    for    the    protection    of    the    public 
health  have  been  enacted  in  New  Jersey  since  Woodrow 
Wilson  became  governor,  all  having  been  urged  by  him: 


An  act  placing  New  Jersey  in  the  front 
Tuberculosis.  rank  of  the  campaign  against  tuberculosis. 

Pp.   340-460. 
Feeble-  Law     compelling     physicians     to     report 

mindedness.  cases  of  feeble-mindedness. 

The  State  Board  of  Health  to  furnish  to 
To  Prevent  Pre-  physicians     and     midwives     for     the     poor, 

Natal  Blindness,      free  of  cost,  remedies  to  prevent  pre-natal 
blindness. 
Protection  of  Provision   for  the   protection   of  workers 

Wage=Earners.         against    draughts,    fumes,    gases,    steel    fil- 
ings, etc.     P.  603. 

An   act   to    restrict    the   use   of   common 
Drinking   Cups.  drinking  cups  and   so  to  prevent  the  com- 

municating  of  infectious   diseases.      P.    357. 
County  Hospitals.  Establishment    of    county    hospitals    for 

contagious   diseases. 

An  act  providing  for  sanitary  conditions 

in    bakeries,    candy    and    ice    cream    manu- 

Protection  of  factories    and    factories    where    the    manu- 

Employees.  facture  of  goods  of  any  kind  is  carried  on, 

and    regulating   the   age,    safety   and   health 

and  work  hours  of  employees. 

Meal  Hours.  A  law  compelling  one-half  hour  for  meals 

for  all  factory  employees. 


He  tells  how  at  a  conference  of  New  York  bankers  on  the 
evening  of  October  23  he  had  stated  that  the  Government 
"held  itself  ready  to  deposit  $25,000,000  in  the  national  banks 
of  the  city,"  and  how  on  the  following  day  this  had  been 
done.  The  following  dialogue  between  Mr.  Untermyer  and 
Mr.  Cortelyou  ensues,  as  reported  by  the  New  York  World: 

Q.  "Was  there  any  talk  with  any  of  the  gentlemen  in  whose  banks 
this  money  was  deposited  as  to  how  it  was  to  be  used?" 

A.      "Not  particularly — no,   sir." 

Q.  "Do  you  not  know,  Mr.  Cortelyou,  that  this  money  was  used  to 
lend  out  that  afternoon  to  brokers  in  order  to  relieve  the  stock-market?" 

A.  "I  have  understood  since  that  time  that  considerable  of  the  money 
was  so  used."  .  .  . 

Q.  "What  was  Mr.  Morgan's  relation  to  this  transaction?  Was  he 
the  president  of  any  national   bank?" 

A.  "Mr.  Morgan's  relation  to  it  was  that  by  the  consensus  of  opinion 
he  was  regarded  as  the  leading  spirit,  I  think,  among  the  business  men 
who  joined  themselves  together  to  try  to  meet  the  emergency."  .  .  . 

Q.  "Do  you  know  at  what  rates  these  banks  loaned  out  this  money 
in   the   Stock   Exchange   that   the  Treasury  had   deposited   with   them?" 

A.  "I  can  answer  that  very  definitely.  I  understand  the  National 
City  Bank  loaned  at  6  per  cent.,  and  I  also  understand  that  several  of  the 
banks  did  the  same  thing;   I  do  not  know  anything  beyond  that." 

Q.      "How  much  were  they  paying  the   Government  for  the  money?" 

A.     "Did    not   pay   the    Government    anything    at   that   time." 

Q.  "Do  you  know  whether  Mr.  Morgan  or  the  firm  of  J.  P.  Morgan 
&  Co.  loaned  any  of  their  own  money  on  the  Stock  Exchange  on  the  24th 
of  October,   1907?" 

A.     "I   do  not  know  anything  about  it." 
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ALDRICH  PLAN  A  TRICK? 


Speaker  Champ  Clark  Strongly  Condemns  the 
Central  Bank  Idea 


By  HON.  CHAMP  CLARK 

(Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representatives) 

There  are  two  theories,  diametrically  opposed  to  each 
other,  touching  the  so-called  "Aldrich  Plan."  One — the  one 
propagated  by  the  opponents  of  the  Plan — is  to  the  effect 
that  it  will  create  and  is  intended  to  create  a  Money  Mo- 
nopoly or  Trust;  the  other — propagated  by  Senator  Aldrich 
and  his  co-workers — is  to  the  effect  that  the  Aldrich  Plan 
is  intended  to  break  up  a  Money  Monopoly  or  Trust  already 
existing  and  to  forever  prevent  the  creation  of  one.  In  the 
latter  case  the  astute  Rhode  Islander  poses,  or  is  posed  by 
the  advocates  of  his  plan,  as  a  disinterested  and  lofty-minded 
patriot  whose  master-passion  is  to  be  of  service  to  his 
country  and  his  countrymen.  In  the  former  case  he  is 
painted  as  the  enemy  of  the  masses  intent  upon  fastening 
upon  their  necks  a  yoke  too  heavy  to  be  borne.  Certainly 
the  difference  expressed  in  these  two  divergent  theories  is 
wide  enough  to  please  even  the  most  fastidious. 

It  is  clear  that  Senator  Aldrich  regards  this  as  the  most 
important  work  he  has  ever  essayed.  He  considers  it  the 
crowning  glory  of  his  life,  for  he  voluntarily  quit  the  Senate 
and  relinquished  the  undisputed  leadership  of  that  body — no 
small  renouncement  of  honors — to  devote  his  time,  energies 
and  skill  to  this  Herculean  task  which  he  has  set  for  himself 
in  the  evening  of  his  life;  and  he  is  going  at  its  accomplish- 
ment with  the  vim  and  enthusiasm  of  youth.  He  travels 
up  and  down  the  land  explaining  his  plan,  asking  for  sugges- 
tions, pleading  for  its  adoption,  making  himself  agreeable, 
marshalling  his  forces  and  predicting  victory.  From  all  re- 
ports, his  camp  chest  is  bountifully  supplied  with  the  sinews 
of  war.  He  has  a  corps  of  speakers,  able,  plausible,  per- 
suasive, to  aid  him.  To  use  a  military  expression,  they 
have  been  "shelling  the  woods"  all  over  the  country  and 
beating  up  for  recruits.  Many  bankers  have  enlisted  under 
the  Aldrich  banner,  because  they  wanted  to  do  so  and  expect 
to  get  in  on  the  ground  floor  to  their  own  profit — to  be 
among  the  Ruling  Elders,  so  to  speak.  Others  have  reluc- 
tantly gone  in  with  them  to  be  in  high  financial  society. 
Still  others  seem  to  have  given  their  adhesion  to  the  plan 
because  they  are  afraid  to  oppose  it. 

At  any  rate,  every  nerve  is  strained  by  its  proponents  to 
have  the  "Plan"  formulated  into  Law  as  speedily  as  possible. 
In  fact,  this  desire  for  hasty  action  is  one  of  the  things 
arousing  the  suspicion  that  the  "Plan"  would  not  prove  to  be 
as  great  and  universal  a  blessing  as  it  is  cracked  up  to  be 
by  its  friends. 

Indeed,  so  conspicuous  a  financier  as  Hon.  Leslie  M. 
Shaw,  thrice  Governor  of  Iowa,  and  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  under  both  Presidents  McKinley  and  Roosevelt, 
argues  that  it  would  do  the  very  thing  which  Senator  Aldrich 
claims  it  would  not  do — that  is,  create  a  Money  Trust  or 
Monopoly  in  the  hands  of  a  few  men,  practically  holding 
the  powers  of  life  and  death  over  every  business  in  the  land — 
and  that  such  a  Monopoly  would  be  so  profitable  that  the 
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beneficiaries,    thereof,    could    well    afford    to    pay    the    entire 
national  debt  to  receive  a  perpetual  charter. 

LOOK     BEFORE     WE    JUMP 

Now,  as  such  eminent  financial  physicians  as  Drs.  Aldrich 
and  Shaw  differ  so  radically  as  to  the  merits  of  this  "Plan," 
as  to  what  it  will  enable  a  small  coterie  of  men  to  do  with 
the  business  of  the  land,  would  we  not  be  acting  wisely  to 
look  before  we  jump  into  an  undertaking  so  important  and 
so  far-reaching,  an  undertaking  which  will  influence  not  only 
our  own  happiness  and  prosperity,  but  also  the  happiness  and 
prosperity  of  our  posterity  to  the  remotest  generation?  For 
it  should  never  be  forgotten  that  if  a  good  bill  is  defeated 
at  one  session  of  Congress  it  may  be  enacted  into  law  at 
a  later  session;  but  that  it  is  extremely  difficult  to  repeal  a 
bad  law — almost  impossible  to  repeal  one  backed  by  such 
powerful  interests  as  will  be  benefited  by  the  "Plan." 

Why  then  all  this  haste,  this  rush,  to  get  it  through 
under  whip  and  spur? 

For  me,  I  am  utterly  opposed  to  precipitate  action  and 
am  in  favor  of  full  investigation.  Subject  its  proponents  to 
cross-examination  and  discover  the  why  and  wherefore  of  the 
scheme,  who  are  to  be  its  beneficiaries,  managers  and  con- 
ductors— how  the  rest  of  us,  big  and  little,  are  to  fare — in 
fact  all  about  it.  If  it  is  a  meritorious  measure,  if  there  are 
no  "jokers"  concealed  in  it,  its  creators  and  proponents  can 
demonstrate  that  fact  to  rational  men,  and  turning  on  the 
light  will  do  no  harm. 

It  is  safer  to  go  slow;  then  there  will  be  a  small  chance 
of  repenting  at  leisure. 

It  goes  without  saying  that  something  ought  to  be  done 
to  add  the  element  of  elasticity  to  our  Currency  System. 
A  man  doesn't  have  to  be  a  financier  to  understand  that; 
but  in  order  to  secure  the  needed  elasticity — we  do  not  have 
to  rush  into  the  adoption  of  any  scheme  which  is  presented 
for  our  consideration.  On  the  contrary,  every  scheme  pro- 
posed should  be  thoroughly  scrutinized  and  submitted  to  the 
ordeal  of  the  cross-examination  of  its  proposers;  for  there 
is  an  old  and  universally  condemned  performance  of  jumping 
out  of  the  frying  pan  into  the  fire. 

LET    US    STUDY    PLAN 

If  the  Aldrich  Plan  is  good,  careful  study  will  demon- 
strate it.  If  it  is  bad,  study  will  prove  it.  Let  us  have 
time  to   study  the  "Plan." 

The  Aldrich  plan  centralizes  the  banking  system  of  the 
country  at  Washington  by  the  creation  of  a  reserve  associa- 
tion of  America,  embracing  in  its  membership  as  stock- 
holders all  the  national  banks  and  dividing  the  country,  re- 
gardless of  State  lines,  into  sixteen  subdivisions  or  zones,  in 
the  most  prominent  commercial  city  in  which  is  located  a 
branch  of  the  reserve  association. 

There  are  two  objections  to  this — one,  that  it  practically 
creates  a  central  bank,  concerning  which  there  will  be  a 
great  difference  of  opinion  between  the  two  political  parties, 
and  the  other  that  with  the  concentration  of  the  money 
power  of  the  country  now  existing,  such  central  bank  would 
fall  under  the  control  of  such  power,  and  that  the  perversion 
of  the  proper  function  of  banking  from  that  of  advancing 
exchange  to  that  of  promotion  and  speculation  would 
continue. 


"HIT  THE  HEADS  YOU  SEE" 


Governor    Wilson    Tells    Fellow    Democrats 
Donnybrook   Fair   Rule  is   Good 


Governor  Woodrow  Wilson's  Speech  at  the  Jackson  Day 
Banquet,  Washington,  January  8,   1912. 

Mr.  Toastmaster  and  Fellow  Democrats: 

WE  ARE  met  to  celebrate  an  achievement.  It  is  an  inter- 
esting circumstance  that  principles  have  no  anniver- 
saries. Only  the  men  who  embody  principles  are  celebrated 
upon  occasions  like  this  and  only  the  events  to  which  their 
concerted  action  gave  rise  excite  our  enthusiasm.  You  know 
that  the  principles  of  the  Democratic  party  are  professed 
by  practically  the  whole  population  of  the  United  States. 
The  test  of  a  Democrat  is  whether  he  lives  up  to  those 
principles  or  not.  I  have  no  doubt  there  are  some  people 
in  the  United  States  who  covertly  question  the  doctrines 
of  Democracy,  but  nobody  challenges  them  openly.  It 
goes  without  saying,  therefore,  that  we  have  not  come  to- 
gether merely  to  state  the  abstract  principles  of  our  party. 
We  have  come  together  to  take  counsel  as  to  how  it  is  pos- 
sible, by  courageous  and  concerted  action  to  translate  them 
into  policy  and  law.  The  Democratic  party  has  had  a  long 
period  of  disappointment  and  defeat  and  I  think  that  we 
can  point  out  the  reasons.  We  do  not  live  in  simple  times. 
We  live  in  very  conflicting  times  indeed.  No  man  can  be 
certain  that  he  can  say  how  to  weave  the  threads  of  Demo- 
cratic principle  throughout  all  the  complicated  garment  of 
civilization,  and  the  reason  that  the  Democratic  party  has 
had  this  period  of  successive  disturbances  is  that  it  has 
been  divided  into  groups  just  as  it  was  at  to  the  method  of 
fulfilling  the  principles. 

BRYAN'S  LEADERSHIP  SHOWN 

We  have  differed  as  to  measures;  it  has  taken  us  six- 
teen years  and  more  to  come  to  any  comprehension  of  our 
community  of  thought  in  regard  to  what  we  ought  to  do. 
What  I  want  to  say  is  that  one  of  the  most  striking  things 
in  recent  years  is  that  with  all  the  rise  and  fall  of  particular 
ideas,  with  all  the  ebb  and  flow  of  particular  proposals,  there 
has  been  one  interesting  fixed  point  in  the  history  of  the 
Democratic  party,  and  that  fixed  point  has  been  the  charac- 
ter and  the  devotion  and  the  preachings  of  William  Jennings 
Bryan. 

I,  for  my  part,  never  want  to  forget  this:  That  while 
we  have  differed  with  Mr.  Bryan  upon  this  occasion  and 
upon  that  in  regard  to  the  specific  things  to  be  done,  he  has 
gone  serenely  on  pointing  out  to  a  more  and  more  con- 
vinced people  what  it  was  that  was  the  matter.  He  has  had 
the  steadfast  vision  all  along  of  what  it  was  that  was  the 
matter  and  he  has,  not  any  more  than  Andrew  Jackson  did, 
not  based  his  career  upon  calculation,  but  has  based  it  upon 
principle. 

Now,  what  has  been  the  matter?  The  matter  has  been 
that  the  government  of  this  country  was  privately  controlled 
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and  that  the  business  of  this  country  was  privately  con- 
trolled; that  we  did  not  have  genuine  representative 
government  and  that  the  people  of  this  country  did  not 
have  the  control  of  their  own  affairs. 

What  do  we  stand  for  here  to-night  and  what  shall  we 
stand  for  as  long  as  we  live?  We  stand  for  setting  the 
government  of  this  country  free  and  the  business  of  this 
country  free.  The  facts  have  been  disputed  by  a  good  many 
sections  of  the  Democratic  party  for  the  last  half  genera- 
tion, but  they  were  not  clearly  recognized. 

GOVERNMENT  OF  POLITICIANS 

I  make  the  assertion  that  the  government  was  privately 
controlled.  I  mean  to  put  it  specifically  that  the  govern- 
ment of  this  country  was  managed  by  politicians  who  gained 
the  contributions  which  they  used  by  solicitation  from  par- 
ticular groups  of  business  interests,  on  the  understanding, 
explicit  or  implied,  that  the  first  care  of  the  government 
was  to  be  for  those  particular  interests.  I  am  not  question- 
ing either  the  integrity  or  patriotism  of  the  men  concerned. 
I  have  no  right  to.  In  most  instances  they  were  of  that  old 
belief,  cropping  up  again  and  again  in  America,  that  the 
people  of  this  country  are  not  capable  of  perceiving  their 
own  interests  and  of  managing  their  own  affairs;  that  they 
have  not  the  contact  with  large  affairs;  that  they  have  not 
the  variety  of  experience  which  qualifies  them  to  take 
charge  of  their  own  affairs.  It  is  the  old  Hamiltonian  doc- 
trine that  those  who  have  the  biggest  asset  in  the  govern- 
ment should  be  the  trustees  for  the  rest  of  us;  that  the  men 
who  conduct  the  biggest  business  transactions  are  the  only 
men  who  should  stand  upon  an  elevation  sufficient  to  see 
the  whole  range  of  our  affairs,  and  that  if  we  will  but  fol- 
low their  leadership  we  may  share  in  their  prosperity.  That 
is  the  Republican  doctrine,  and  I  am  perfectly  willing,  as  a 
tribute  to  their  honesty  though  not  to  their  intelligence,  to 
admit  that  they  really  believe  it;  that  they  really  believe 
it  is  unsafe  to  trust  such  delicate  matters  as  the  compli- 
cated business  of  this  country  to  the  general  judgment  of 
the  country.  They  believe  only  a  very  small  coterie  of  gen- 
tlemen are  to  be  trusted  with  the  conduct  of  large  affairs. 
There  was  a  long  period  in  New  Jersey,  for  example,  in 
which  no  commissioner  of  insurance  was  ever  chosen  with- 
out first  consulting  or  getting  the  consent  of  the  head  of  the 
largest  insurance  company  in  the  State,  and  I  am  willing  to 
admit,  at  any  rate  for  the  sake  of  argument,  that  it  was 
supposed  he,  better  than  anyone  else,  knew  who  was  qual- 
ified for  the  job.  He  did  know  who  was  qualified  for  the 
job  and  he  had  the  proper  point  of  view  in  demonstrating 
that  it  was  mainly  for  the  benefit  of  the  big  interests. 

BUSINESS  PRIVATELY  CONTROLLED 

Now,  the  other  thing  that  has  been  privately  controlled 
in  this  country  is  the  business  of  the  country.  I  do  not 
mean  that  each  man's  particular  business  ought  not  to  be 
privately  controlled,  but  I  mean  that  the  great  business 
transactions  of  this  country  are  privately  controlled  by  gen- 
tlemen whom  I  can  name  and  whom  I  will  name,  if  it  is 
desired;  men  of  great  dignity  of  character;  men,  as  I  be- 
lieve, of  great  purity  of  purpose,  but  men  who  have  con- 
centrated, in  their  own  hands,  transactions  which  they  are 
not  willing  to  have  the  rest  of  the  country  interfere  with. 

Now,  the  real  difficulty  in  the  United  States,  gentlemen, 
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it  seems  to  me,  is  not  the  existence  of  great  individual  com- 
binations— that  is  dangerous  enough  in  all  countries — but 
the  real  danger  is  the  combination  of  the  combinations,  the 
real  danger  is  that  the  same  groups  of  men  control  chains 
of  banks,  systems  of  railways,  whole  manufacturing  enter- 
prises, great  mining  projects,  great  enterprises  for  the  de- 
veloping of  the  natural  water  power  of  this  country,  and 
that  threaded  together  in  the  personnel  of  a  series  of  boards 
of  directors  is  a  community  of  interest  more  formidable 
than  any  conceivable  combination  in  the  United  States. 

It  has  been  said  that  you  cannot  "unscramble  eggs,"  and 
I  am  perfectly  willing  to  admit  it,  but  I  can  see  in  all  cases 
before  they  are  scrambled  that  they  are  not  put  in  the  same 
basket  and  entrusted  to  the  same  groups  of  persons. 

COLOSSAL   TASK   AHEAD 

What  we  have  got  to  do — and  it  is  a  colossal  task — a 
task  not  to  be  undertaken  with  a  light  head  or  without  judg- 
ment— but  what  we  have  got  to  do  is  to  disentangle  this 
colossal  community  of  interest.  No  matter  how  we  may 
purpose  dealing  with  a  single  combination  in  restraint  of 
trade,  you  will  agree  with  me  in  this  that  I  think  no  com- 
bination is  big  enough  for  the  United  States  to  be  afraid 
of;  and  when  all  the  combinations  are  combined  and  this 
combination  is  not  disclosed  by  any  process  of  incorpora- 
tion or  law,  but  is  merely  the  identity  of  personnel,  then 
there  is  something  for  the  law  to  pull  apart,  and  gently,  but 
firmly  and  persistently  dissect. 

You  know  that  the  chemist  distinguishes  between  a 
chemical  combination  and  an  amalgam.  A  chemical  com- 
bination has  done  something  which  I  cannot  scientifically 
describe,  but  its  molecules  have  become  intimate  with  one 
another  and  practically  united,  whereas  an  amalgam  has  a 
mere  physical  union  created  by  pressure  from  without. 
Now  you  can  destroy  that  mere  physical  contact  without 
hurting  the  individual  elements,  and  you  can  break  up  this 
community  of  interest  without  hurting  any  one  of  the  single 
interests  combined;  not  that  I  am  particularly  delicate  of 
some  of  the  interests  combined — I  am  not  under  bonds  to  be 
unusually  polite,  but  I  am  interested  in  the  business  of  this 
country,  and  I  believe  its  integrity  depends  upon  this  dis- 
section. I  do  not  believe  any  one  group  of  men  has  vision 
enough  or  genius  enough  to  determine  what  the  develop- 
ment of  opportunity  and  the  accomplishments  by  achieve- 
ment shall  be  in  this  country.  You  can't  establish  competi- 
tion by  law,  but  you  can  take  away  the  obstacles  by  law 
that  stand  in  the  way  of  competition,  and  while  we  may  de- 
spair of  setting  up  competition  among  individual  persons, 
there  is  good  ground  for  setting  up  competition  between 
these  great  combinations,  and  after  we  have  got  them  com- 
peting with  one  another  they  will  come  to  their  senses  in 
so  many  respects  that  we  can  afterwards  hold  conference 
with  them  without  losing  our  self-respect. 

BUSINESS  MEN  NOT  BLAMABLE 

Now,  that's  the  job.  That's  the  thing  that  exists,  and  the 
thing  that  has  to  be  changed,  not  in  any  spirit  of  revolution 
and  not  with  the  thought — for  it  would  be  a  deeply  unjust 
thought — that  the  business  men  of  this  country  have  put  up 
any  job  on  the  government  of  this  country.  Take  even  that 
colossal  job  known  as  the  Payne-Aldrich  tariff.  The  business 
men  of  this  country  did  not  put  up  that  job!     Some  of  the 
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business  men  of  this  country  did,  but  by  no  means  all  of 
them.  Think  what  that  means!  Do  you  mean  to  say  that 
the  commercial  men  of  this  country  are  interested  in  main- 
taining the  integrity  of  that  bill?  Some  and  only  some  of 
the  manufacturers  of  this  country  have  put  up  that  job  on 
us  and  many  of  them  have  been  the  unwilling  beneficiaries 
of  a  system  which  they  knew  did  not  minister  to  the  pros- 
perity of  their  undertakings. 

I  am  not  going  to  make  a  tariff  speech.  It  is  so  easy  to 
knock  holes  in  the  present  tariff  there  is  no  sport  in  it.  I 
am  a  humane  man.  I  wouldn't  jump  on  a  thing  like  that, 
but  I  do  want  to  point  out  to  you  that  the  ownership  of 
government — it  is  a  harsh  word  to  use,  but  I  am  not  using 
it  harshly,  I  am  using  it  for  shorthand — the  ownership  of  the 
government  of  the  United  States,  by  special  groups  of  in- 
terests, centers  in  the  tariff,  and  that's  where  the  difference 
comes  in.  I  have  heard  men  say  that  politicians  interfered 
too  much  with  business.  I  want  to  say  that  business  men 
interfere  too  much  with  politics.  Do  the  statesmen  of  this 
country  go  to  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee  and  the 
Finance  Committee  and  beg  for  these  favors?  You  know 
that  they  do  not.  Some  Congressmen  go  to  these  commit- 
tees and  plead  that  some  gentlemen  back  in  their  constitu- 
encies are  pressing  them  hard  on  bills,  and  as  public  men, 
plead  for  individual  interests,  and  their  entrance  into  poli- 
tics has  been  so  by  those  who  intended  to  control  the 
schedules  of  the  tariff. 

BOUGHT  THEIR  PROTECTION 

I  once  heard  a  very  distinguished  member  of  Congress 
give  this  illustration:  He  was  talking  about  a  great  cam- 
paign fund  that  had  been  collected.  It  was  the  paltry  sum 
of  $400,000.  It  was  a  great  sum  for  that  somewhat  primitive 
day,  and  it  was  pointed  out  at  the  time — at  any  rate  specified 
— that  most  of  this  money  had  been  contributed  by  manu- 
facturers who  were  the  chief  beneficiaries  of  the  tariff  and 
those  gentlemen  pointed  out  that  they  certainly  would  want 
to  get  their  money  back.  I  may  not  be  saying  the  thing 
properly,  but  it  is  simply  this: 

Down  where  I  live  we  get  most  of  our  water  from  pumps 
and  a  pump,  as  you  know,  may  go  dry  over  night  and  a  pru- 
dent housekeeper  will  pump  up  a  bucket  of  water  at  night 
before  she  goes  to  bed  and  leave  it  standing.  Then  in  the 
morning  if  the  plunger  won't  suck  she  pours  in  that  water 
and  that  expands  the  plunger  and  it  begins  sending  the 
pump  water  out,  and  the  first  water  that  comes  out  is  the 
same  water  she  poured  in.  By  that  I  mean,  gentlemen, 
that  this  $400,000  was  ordered  poured  in  to  make  the  old 
pump  suck,  and  you  know  that  that  homely  illustration  is 
fair.  That's  what  is  done  and  that's  the  way  the  control  of 
government  comes  in. 

LOP  OFF  SPECIAL  FAVORS 

Well,  what  are  we  going  to  do.  I  have  a  practical  mind 
and  am  not  interested  particularly  in  the  too  long-winded 
discussion  of  the  principles  upon  which  we  are  going  to 
act.  Neither  am  I  wise  enough  to  propose  a  comprehen- 
sive program.  I  think  the  rule  of  Donnybrook  Fair  is  good 
enough  for  me:  "Hit  the  heads  you  see."  Make  sure  be- 
fore that  your  shillalas  are  made  of  good  Irish  hickory. 
By  that  I  mean  this:  Lop  off  the  special  favors  whenever 
you   are    certain    you   have   identified    them;    lop    them    off. 
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WHO'S  THE  TRUST   BUSTER? 

Attorney  General  Wickersham  attacked  the 
Roosevelt  Administration's  record  of  failure  to 
prosecute  the  trusts  and  pointed  with  pride  to  what 
he  regards  the  brilliant  "busting"  under  the  Taft 
administration. 

A  few  days  later — at  Wilkes-Barre,  Pa.,  on 
August  21,  1912 — Col.  Roosevelt  said: 

"Mr.  Wickersham's  method  of  conducting  the 
final  proceedings  against  the  Standard  Oil  and 
Tobacco  Trusts  was  such  that  the  result  has  been 
to  the  immense  advantage  of  these  trusts  and  the 
disadvantage  of  the  general  public,  and  has  enor- 
mously strengthened  the  confidence  of  every  big 
trust  magnate  in  America  who  wishes  to  act 
crookedly. 

"Mr.  Wickersham  has  put  the  Administration  in 
this  dilemma." 


That's  a  pretty  good  rule.  You  don't  need  to  be  all-wise 
to  do  that.  Paint  some  of  those  favors  so  conspicuously 
that  all  can  see  them.  If  you  don't  know  which  they  are, 
ask  the  first  man  you  meet  on  the  street  and  he  will  tell 
you.  He  will  give  you  a  list  that  will  keep  you  busy  all 
winter.  And  I  might  add  this,  if  you  please:  not  to  go  at 
them  haphazard  but  to  go  steadily  through  the  things  that 
have  become  obvious  excrescences  and  cut  them  off.  That's 
a  very  definite  program,  and  then  I  might  add,  go  into  an 
absolutely  thorough  investigation  of  the  way  it  may  best 
be  conducted,  find  out  just  where,  in  dissecting,  the  scalpel 
can  be  introduced  and  divorce  these  artificial  unions,  because 
I  know  that  you  will  not  be  cutting  living  tissues. 

I  hear  a  great  deal  of  talk  about  conservatism  and  radi- 
calism. Now,  what  makes  a  man  shiver  when  he  hears  a 
statement  of  the  facts  concerning  it?  He  feels  it  is  cold- 
blooded and  indiscreet  to  state  the  facts  and  yet  he  really 
is  inclined,  I  must  say,  to  think  there  is  something  in  it.  He 
says  to  himself,  this  man  must  be  a  radical  because  if  he 
sees  the  thing  that  way,  what  in  God's  name  is  he  going  to 
do,  because,  if  he  is  going  to  go  to  work  to  thoroughly 
change  those  facts  there  is  no  telling  where  he  will  stop. 
Now,  it  is  just  there  that  he  ought  to  stop  being  radical. 
If  the  prudent  surgeon  wants  to  save  the  patient  he  has 
got  absolutely  to  know  the  naked  anatomy  of  the  man. 
He  has  got  to  know  what  is  under  his  skin  and  in  his  in- 
testines; he  has  got  to  be  absolutely  indecent  in  his  scru- 
tiny. And  then  he  has  got  to  say  to  himself:  "I  know 
where  the  seat  of  life  is;  I  know  where  my  knife  should 
penetrate;  I  dare  not  go  too  far  for  fear  it  should  touch  the 
fountain  of  vitality.  In  order  to  save  this  beautiful  thing  I 
must  cut  deep  but  I  must  cut  carefully;  I  must  cut  out  the 
things  that  are  decayed  and  rotten,  the  things  that  mani- 
fest disease  and  I  must  leave  every  honest,  wholesome  tissue 
absolutely  untouched."  A  capital  operation  may  be  radical 
but  it  is  also  conservative.  There  cannot  be  life  without 
the  cutting  out  of  the  dead  and  decayed  tissue. 
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TRUTH  IS  COMING  OUT 

And  as  to  business,  after  a  few  committees  like  the  Stan- 
ley Committee  have  gone  on  a  little  longer  we  will  know 
a  good  many  particulars,  and  we  will  be  versed  in  this  high 
finance  business  ourselves.  These  things  are  coming  out  with 
astonishing  candor.  We  now  know  how  to  regulate  prices. 
We  know  how  to  run  combinations  by  circulars  that  convey 
intimations  and  instructions.  We  see  the  little  artificial 
threads  that  bind  these  things  together,  threads  which  do 
not  themselves  contain  the  life  but  which  themselves  do  con- 
trol the  vessels  in  which  the  lifeblood  runs.  And  so  stage 
by  stage  we  shall  learn  what  the  practical  busi- 
ness of  a  Democrat  is.  It  is  to  go  to  the  root  of  the  matter, 
seek  out  the  processes  of  cure  and  restoration  and  rehabili- 
tation. What  a  travesty  it  is  upon  the  name  of  Democracy 
to  see  any  Democrat  who  wishes  to  destroy  the  very  thing 
that  his  principles  should  make  him  in  love  with,  namely, 
the  life  of  the  people  themselves.  A  very  thoughtful 
preacher  pointed  out  the  other  day  that  one  of  the  first 
quotations  in  our  Lord's  Prayer  is  "Give  us  this  day  our 
daily  bread,"  which  would  seem,  perhaps,  to  indicate  that 
our  Lord  knew  what  every  statesman  must  know,  that  the 
spiritual  life  of  the  nation  cannot  exist  unless  it  has  phys- 
ical life;  that  you  cannot  be  an  altruist  and  patriot  on  an 
empty  stomach.  Nothing  shows  the  utter  incapacity  of  a 
man  to  be  a  Democrat  so  much  as  his  incapacity  to  un- 
derstand what  we  are  after.  He  does  not  know  that  the  very 
seeds  of  life  are  in  the  principles  and  confidence  and  lives 
and  virtues  of  the  people  of  this  country,  and  so  when  we 
strike  at  the  trusts,  or  rather  I  won't  say  strike  at  the  trusts, 
because  we  are  not  slashing  about  us — when  we  move  against 
the  trusts,  when  we  undertake  the  strategy  which  is  going 
to  be  necessary  to  overcome  and  destroy  monopoly,  we  are 
rescuing  the  business  of  this  country,  we  are  not  injuring  it, 
and  when  we  separate  the  interests  from  each  other  and 
disconnect  these  communities  of  connection,  we  have  in  mind 
a  greater  community  of  interest,  a  vaster  community  of  in- 
terest, the  community  of  interest  that  binds  the  virtues  of 
all  men  together,  that  mankind  which  is  broad  and  catholic 
enough  to  take  under  the  sweep  of  its  comprehension  all 
sorts  and  conditions  of  men  and  that  vision  which  sees  that 
no  society  is  renewed  from  the  top  and  every  society  is  re- 
newed from  the  bottom.  Limit  opportunity,  restrict  the 
field  of  originative  achievement  and  you  have  cut  out  the 
heart  and  root  of  the  prosperity  of  the  country  itself. 

JOIN  HANDS  ONCE  MORE 

The  only  thing  that  can  ever  make  a  free  country  is  to 
keep  a  free  and  hopeful  heart  under  every  jacket  in  it,  and 
then  there  will  be  an  irrepressible  vitality,  then  there  will 
be  an  irrepressible  ideal  which  will  enable  us  to  be  Demo- 
crats of  the  sort  that  when  we  die  we  shall  look  back  and 
say:  "Yes,  from  time  to  time  we  differed  with  each  other 
as  to  what  ought  to  be  done,  but  after  all  we  followed  the 
same  vision,  after  all  we  worked  slowly,  stumbling  through 
dark  and  doubtful  passages  onward  to  a  common  purpose 
and  a  common  ideal."  Let  us  apologize  to  each  other  that 
we  ever  suspected  or  antagonized  one  another;  let  us  join 
hands  once  more  all  around  the  great  circle  of  community 
of  counsel  and  of  interest  which  will  show  us  at  the  last  to 
have  been  indeed  the  friends  of  our  country  and  the  friends 
of  mankind. 
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Democrats    Have  Always  Advocated  Amend- 
ment Providing  That  People  Shall  Elect 

In  the  Constitutional  Convention  of  1787,  numerous 
methods  were  suggested  for  choosing  United  States  Senators. 
It  was  finally  unanimously  agreed  that  they  should  be  elected 
by  the  legislatures  of  the  several  states.  The  question  of 
electing  Senators  by  the  direct  vote  of  the  people  was  con- 
sidered. 

James  Wilson,  of  Pennsylvania,  urged  the  Convention  to 
adopt  that  method.  He  sowed  the  seed  in  that  Convention 
for  the  election  of  Senators  by  direct  vote.  It  did  not 
germinate  for  a  hundred  years.  Not  until  the  present  gen- 
eration has  the  question  attracted  any  great  degree  of  public 
notice.  Wilson  was  the  herald  of  a  democracy  that  was  in 
all  essential  particulars  to  be  a  government  by  the  people. 

The  government,  in  its  early  days,  was  saturated  with  the 
theory  of  Alexander  Hamilton,  an  advocate  of  centralized 
power.  Some  of  these  theories  found  their  way  into  the 
constitutions  of  certain  of  the  thirteen  original  states,  but 
the  country  soon  began  to  recede  from  Hamilton's  methods 
and  ideas  of  appointing  officers.  States  abandoned  long  terms 
and  property  qualifications,  both  for  office  and  suffrage. 

It  was  improbable  that  such  a  movement  would  be  con- 
fined to  the  states  alone.  New  members  of  the  Union  liberal- 
ized their  constitutions,  thereby  responding  to  the  growth 
of  public  sentiment  that  the  government  should  be  kept  per- 
manently in  the  hands  of  the  people.  For  more  than  fifty 
years,  the  members  of  the  House  of  Representatives  were 
chosen  by  the  whole  state  upon  a  single  ticket;  now  the  rep- 
resentative is  the  special  representative  of  the  district  in 
which  he  resides. 

That  such  a  movement  should  make  itself  felt  in  national 
politics  was  to  have  been  expected.  In  Congress,  from 
the  very  first,  the  agitation  in  favor  of  the  change  in  the  man- 
ner of  electing  United  States  Senators,  arose  in  the  House 
of  Representatives.  Representatives  coming  direct  from  the 
people  as  their  personal  choice  would  naturally  incline  to 
the  theory  that  the  upper  branch  of  the  legislature  should 
be  elected  likewise. 

The  first  Joint  Resolution  ever  reported  for  the  submis- 
sion of  an  amendment  to  the  Federal  Constitution  for  direct 
election  of  United  States  Senators  was  submitted  in  the  first 
session  of  the  51st  Congress, — a  Democratic  congress.  Five 
times  a  resolution  of  this  character  has  been  reported  to  the 
House  and  brought  to  a  vote.  The  following  is  a  tabulated 
statement  of  the  Congress,  the  date  and  the  aye  and  noe  vote 
on  these  resolutions,  respectively: 


Congress 


52nd 
53rd 
55th 
56th 
57th 


Date 


Jan.  16,  1893 
July  ax,  1894 
May  ix,  1898 
April  13,  1900 
Feb.    13,   1902 


Ayes  Noes 


2/3 
141 
185 
240 

2/3 


(No  aye  and  noe  vote  was  recorded  on  the  first  and  last  resolutions. 
The  requisite  two-thirds  was  secured  on  a  viva  voce  vote.) 
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The  first  speech  in  Congress  advocating  the  election  of 
United  States  Senators  by  a  popular  vote,  specifically  de- 
voted to  the  subject,  was  made  exactly  ioo  years — in  1887 — 
after  the  adoption  of  the  present  method,  by  Senator  Van 
Wyck,  of  Nebraska.  In  the  52nd  Congress,  the  first  to 
thoroughly  discuss  the  subject,  the  most  indefatigable  ad- 
vocates of  the  reform  were  Senators  Palmer,  of  Illinois; 
Turpie,  of  Indiana;  and  Mitchell  of  Oregon.  The  two  first 
named  were  Democrats;  Mitchell  was  a  Republican. 

Its  history  by  states  is:  In  1874  California  and  Illinois 
addressed  Congress  in  favor  of  an  amendment  to  the  consti- 
tution providing  for  popular  election  of  United  States  Sena- 
tors, but  without  any  effect.  Then  the  movement  lapsed 
until  1890  when  Indiana  led  off  with  a  Joint  Resolution  from 
its  legislature  asking  Congress  to  submit  to  the  several  states 
such  an  amendment  for  their  adoption.  Since  then  31  states 
have  followed  her  example.  Several  southern  States  did  not 
petition  Congress,  but  they  had  already  adopted  plans  for 
selecting  their  Senators  by  direct  primaries  that  fully  ex- 
pressed the  popular  will.  It  is  not  an  easy  matter  to  amend 
the  constitution  of  the  United  States. 

IN  STATE  PLATFORMS 

In  the  new  agitation  for  this  reform  men  began  to  move 
away  from  mere  requests  and  formal  resolutions,  and  to  incor- 
porate planks  in  their  state  platforms.  As  early  as  1892, 
five  great  Democratic  states  incorporated  planks  in  their 
platforms  demanding  that  Congress  submit  such  an  amend- 
ment to  the  states  for  ratification.  To  make  this  demand 
more  effective,  several  states  passed  acts  providing  as  a 
necessary  condition  precedent  to  the  election  of  United 
States  Senators,  that  the  candidates  seeking  election  should 
be  required  to  pledge  themselves  to  the  support  in  the  Senate 
of  an  amendment  to  the  Federal  Constitution  providing  for 
the  popular  election  of  United  States  Senators  by  direct  vote 
of  the  people. 

Many  states  appointed  committees  to  appeal  to  the  legis- 
latures of  other  states  to  join  in  a  call  upon  Congress  to 
authorize  a  national  convention  of  the  states  for  the  pur- 
pose of  formulating  an  amendment  to  be  passed  by  Congress 
and  submitted  to  the  states  for  ratification.  There  never 
was  in  any  republic  a  written  law  that  could  withstand  a 
change  against  the  determined  will  of  the  people  demanding 
it.  The  Democratic  party  believed  all  the  people  should  par- 
ticipate in  the  election  of  United  States  Senators  and  was 
opposed  to  their  selection  by  a  delegated  few.  The  incor- 
poration of  planks  in  Democratic  platforms  everywhere  led 
finally  to  the  declaration  in  the  national  platform  of  our  posi- 
tion as  a  party.     These  planks  are  as  follows: 

DEMOCRATS  OF  NATION  DECLARE 

In  the  Democratic  National  Convention  held  at  Kansas 
City,  Mo.,  July  4th,  1900,  we  declared: 

"We  favor  an  amendment  to  the  Federal  Constitution  providing  for 
election  of  United  States  Senators  by  a  direct  vote  of  the  people,  and  we 
favor   direct   legislation   wherever   practicable." 

In  the  Democratic  National  Convention  of  1904,  held  at 
St.  Louis,  Mo.,  July  6th,  we  declared  with  reference  to  this 
subject  as  follows: 

"We  favor  the  election  of  United  States  Senators  by  a  direct  vote  of 
the  people." 

In  the  Democratic  National  Convention,  held  in  Denver, 
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OUR  REAL  DIFFICULTY 

No  group  of  directors,  economic  or  political,  can 
speak  for  a  people.  They  have  neither  the  point  of 
view  nor  the  knowledge.  Our  difficulty  is  not  that 
wicked  and  designing  men  have  plotted  against  us, 
but  that  our  common  affairs  have  been  determined 
upon  too  narrow  a  view,  and  by  too  private  an 
initiative.  Our  task  now  is  to  effect  a  great  read- 
justment and  get  the  forces  of  the  whole  people 
once  more  into  play.  We  need  no  revolution;  we 
need  no  excited  change;  we  need  only  a  new  point 
of  view  and  a  new  method  and  spirit  of  counsel. — 
From  Woodrow  Wilson's  speech  accepting  the  Demo- 
cratic  nomination. 


Colo.,  in  1908,  on  July  7th,  we  incorporated  this  plank  in  our 
platform : 

"We  favor  the  election  of  United  States  Senators  by  a  direct  vote  of 
the  people  and  regard  this  reform  as  the  gateway  to  other  national  re- 
forms." 

The  platform  adopted  at  the  National  Democratic  Con- 
vention, held  in  Baltimore,  on  June  25th,  1912,  congratulated 
the  country  upon  the  adoption  of  "The  Amendment  provid- 
ing for  the  popular  election  of  Senators"  and  called  upon  the 
states  to  rally  to  the  support  of  the  amendment. 

REPUBLICANS   VERY   SHY 

This  proposition  has  never  received  recognition  from  the 
Republican  party  as  an  organization.  On  the  contrary,  that 
party  has  always  been  overwhelmingly  opposed  to  the  elec- 
tion of  United  States  Senators  by  a  direct  vote  of  the  people. 
So  late  as  1908  in  the  Republican  National  Convention,  held 
in  Chicago,  Hon.  Henry  A.  Cooper,  then  and  now  a  Member 
of  Congress,  a  delegate  from  the  State  of  Wisconsin,  as  a 
member  of  the  Committee  on  Resolutions  offered  in  that  con- 
vention a  minority  report,  which  he  attempted  to  have  incor- 
porated into  the  Republican  platform,  in  favor  of  the 
election  of  United  States  Senators  by  direct  vote  of  the 
people.  It  was  rejected  on  a  record  vote  of  866  to  114,  more 
than  seven  to  one.  The  fight  for  Congressional  recognition 
of  this  proposed  change  in  the  Constitution  has  been  made 
by  a  long  line  of  illustrious  statesmen  in  the  Democratic 
party.  Among  them,  from  1890  to  1902,  were  Senators 
David  Turpie,  John  M.  Palmer,  H.  De.  S.  Money,  J.  C.  S. 
Blackburn,  Jos.  W.  Bailey,  and  A.  O.  Bacon,  the  Hon.  Wil- 
liam J.  Bryan,  David  A.  DeArmond,  Champ  Clark  and  Oscar 
Underwood.  Among  the  Republicans  who  opposed  this  re- 
form in  the  early  nineties  were  Senators  W.  E.  Chandler, 
George  F.  Hoar,  Joseph  Hawley,  Boies  Penrose,  Chauncey 
M.  Depew,  and  J.  B.  Foraker,  and  Hons.  Thomas  B.  Reed, 
Chas.  H.  Grosvenor,  and  Jos.  G.  Cannon. 

In  the  61st  Congress,  Hon.  W.  W.  Rucker,  a  Democratic 
representative  from  Missouri,  introduced  the  following  reso- 
lution: 

"Resolved  by  the  Senate  and  the  House  of  Representatives  of  the 
United  States  of  America  in  Congress  assembled  (two-thirds  of  each 
House  concurring  therein)  : 

"That  in  lieu   of  the   first  paragraph  of  Section   3  of  Article   I   of  the 
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Constitution  of  the  United  States,  and  in  lieu  of  so  much  of  paragraph 
two  of  the  same  section  as  relates  to  the  filling  of  vacancies,  and  in  lieu 
of  all  of  paragraph  one  of  Section  4  of  said  Article  I,  in  so  far  as  the 
same  relates  to  any  authority  in  Congress  to  make  or  alter  regulations 
as  to  the  times  or  manner  of  holding  elections  for  Senators,  the  following 
be  proposed  as  an  amendment  to  the  Constitution,  which  shall  be  valid  to 
all  intents  and  purposes,  as  part  of  the  Constitution,  when  ratified  by  the 
legislatures  of  three-fourths  of  the   States. 

"The  Senate  of  the  United  States  shall  be  composed  of  two  Senators 
from  each  State,  elected  by  the  people  thereof,  for  six  years;  and  each 
Senator  shall  have  one  vote.  The  electors  in  each  State  shall  have  the 
qualifications  requisite  for  electors  of  the  most  numerous  branch  of  the 
State  legislature. 

"The  times,  places,  and  manner  of  holding  elections  for  Senators  shall 
be  as  prescribed  in  each  State  by  the  legislature  thereof. 

"When  vacancies  happen  in  the  representation  of  any  State  in  the 
Senate,  the  executive  authority  of  said  States  shall  issue  writs  of  election 
to  fill  such  vacancies;  provided — That  the  legislature  of  any  State  may 
empower  the  executive  thereof  to  make  temporary  appointments  until  the 
people   fill   the   vacancies   by   election,    as   the   legislature   may   direct. 

"This  amendment  shall  not  be  so  construed  as  to  affect  the  election 
or  term9  of  any  Senator  chosen  before  it  becomes  valid  as  part  of  the 
Constitution." 

DEMOCRATS    PASS    AMENDMENT 

It  was  reintroduced  in  the  62nd  Congress  and  was  passed 
by  the  House  of  Representatives,  April  13,  1911,  the  Demo- 
cratic members  voting  for  it  to  a  man.  Hon.  Jos.  G.  Cannon, 
Joseph  Fordney,  Asher  C.  Hinds,  Samuel  W.  McCall,  James 
E.  Mann,  Cyrus  Sulloway,  George  P.  Lawrence,  leaders  in 
the  Republican  party,  voted  against  that  proposition.  The 
Senate  then  struck  out  the  following  language: 

"The  times  and  places  and  manner  of  holding  elections  for  Senator* 
shall  be  prescribed  in  each  State  by  the  legislature  thereof." 

It  also  omitted,  in  what  was  known  as  the  Bristow  amend- 
ment, the  following  language  of  the  Rucker  Resolution  in 
conjunction  with  that  just  quoted,  viz.: 

"And  in  lieu  of  all  of  paragraph  one  of  Section  4  of  said  Article  I, 
in  so  far  as  the  same  relates  to  any  authority  in  Congress  to  make  or  alter 
regulations  as  to  the  time  or  manner  of  holding  election  for  Senators." 

It  reserved  to  the  Federal  Government  the  power  and 
authority  to  supervise,  through  United  States  Marshals  and 
Deputy  Marshals,  local  elections  for  United  States  Sena- 
tors. This  offensive  and  obnoxious  provision  was  then 
agreed  to  by  the  House.  The  Democratic  party  deemed  the 
amended  mea3ure  the  best  that  could  be  secured  from  a  Re- 
publican Senate.  The  resolution  will  become  effective  as  an 
amendment  to  the  Federal  constitution  as  soon  as  it  is  ratified 
by  the  legislature  of  three-fourths  of  the  states. 


WOODROW    WILSON'S    POLITICAL    PRINCIPLES 

It  is  a  system  of  political  philosophy,  not  a  plan  of  action,  that  Gov- 
ernor Wilson  presents  in  his  speech  accepting  the  Democratic  nomination 
to  the  Presidency.  His  philosophy  is  no  abstraction,  however.  It  is  very 
practical,  and  has  a  direct  bearing  upon  our  National  problems  and 
policies.  It  is  applicable.  The  dominant  thought,  the  very  soul  of  his 
discourse,  is  the  common  interest  of  all  the  people,  their  partnership  in 
our   activities   and   our   prosperity. 

Mr.  Wilson's  opponents  will  say  that  his  speech  of  acceptance  is  not 
specific,  that  he  does  not  set  forth  in  detail  what  he  is  going  to  do  if  he 
is  elected  President.  That  criticism  is  without  weight.  No  intelligent 
reader  of  the  address  can  fail  to  understand  what  Mr.  Wilson  will  do  if 
he  is  elected  President.  With  even  greater  clearness  we  can  see  what  he 
is  not  going  to  do.  His  statement  of  aims  and  purposes,  of  guiding  prin- 
ciples, and  of  things  he  will  avoid,  is  comprehensive  enough,  is  specific 
enough,  to  enable  the  country  to  make  up  its  mind  what  kind  of  President 
he  will  be.  It  is  a  proclamation  that  will  satisfy  all  save  those  who  are 
determined  not  to  be  satisfied.  It  is  full  of  inspiration  and  hope,  and  of 
the  new  light  of  reconciliation  between  interests  now  at  war.  It  is  a 
portent  of  industrial  peace  and  prosperity.  No  man  could  reasonably  ex- 
pect that  a  candidate  for  the  Presidency  would  insert  drafts  of  bills  in  a 
speech  of  acceptance. — N.  Y.   "Times,"  Aug.  8,  1912. 
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Mr.  Clark  Tells  What  Democrats  Have  Done 
and  Predicts  Victory 

In  a  speech  bristling  with  illuminating  facts,  speaker 
Clark  addressed  the  House  of  Representatives  as  follows: 

Mr.  Speaker:  The  Chicago  Republican  National  Conven- 
tion of  1880  was  one  of  the  greatest  in  the  history  of  the 
Republic.  The  "Stalwart"  cohorts,  marshaled  by  Roscoe 
Conkling,  a  prince  among  men,  went  into  the  fight  shouting 
for  "The  Old  Commander."  The  "Featherheads,"  led  by 
Gen.  Garfield,  soldier,  statesman,  scholar,  orator,  had  for 
their  war  cry,  "Anything  to  beat  Grant!"  It  was  a  veritable 
battle  of  the  giants.  The  most  dramatic  feature  of  that 
historic  conclave  was  Conkling's  spectacular  speech  nomi- 
nating Grant.  The  most  striking  sentence  in  that  magnifi- 
cent oration  was  this:  "Gen.  Grant's  fame  was  earned  not 
alone  by  things  written  and  said,  but  by  the  arduous  great- 
ness of  things  done." 

My  Democratic  brethren,  that  sentence  uttered  by  the 
masterful  and  brilliant  New  Yorker  fits  our  case  like  a  glove. 

In  his  old  age  Frederick  the  Great  had  a  new  mausoleum 
built  for  the  royal  family.  When  the  bodies  were  removed 
to  their  last  splendid  resting  place,  the  great  King  had  the 
coffin  of  his  most  illustrious  ancestor,  the  Great  Elector, 
opened.  Patting  the  hand  of  that  mighty  warrior  and  states- 
man, Frederick  said — and  said  most  truly:  "This  one  did 
great  things." 

TRIBUTE  TO  DEMOCRATS 

When  the  future  historian  comes  to  review  the  times  in 
which  we  live,  he  will  declare  with  absolute  truth  that  the 
House  Democrats  of  the  Sixty-first  and  Sixty-second  Con- 
gresses did  great  things. 

By  so  doing,  we  have  made  a  sweeping  Democratic  vic- 
tory not  only  possible,  but  of  such  high  probability  as  to 
approximate  certainty;  a  victory  which  will  give  us  the 
House,  the  Senate,  and  the  President,  thereby  enabling  us 
to  work  out  our  destiny  with  a  free  hand,  accepting  both  the 
blame  and  the  praise  for  what  we  do  and  what  we  do  not 
do. 

The  other  day  the  minority  leader  (Mr.  Mann)  regretted 
the  fact  that  we  do  not  have  a  responsible  government  as 
they  have  in  Great  Britain.  All  sensible  men  who  have  given 
thought  to  the  subject  join  in  his  regret.  The  nearest 
approach  we  can  have  to  a  responsible  government  is  to 
have  House,  Senate,  and  President  all  of  the  same  political 
faith,  which  I  hope  will  be  the  case  after  March  4,  1913,  and 
it  goes  without  saying  that  I  hope  they  will  all  be  of  the 
Democratic  faith. 

Every  man  who  had  a  share  in  the  great  work  accom- 
plished is  entitled  to  his  quantum  meruit  of  the  honor.  As 
Admiral  Schley  said,  touching  the  splendid  naval  victory 
off  Santiago:  "There  is  glory  enough  for  all."  We  found 
the  party  all  shot  to  pieces  and  inured  to  the  habit  of  defeat. 
Behold  it  to-day,  united,  defiant,  aggressive,  militant,  full 
of  hope  I 
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We  have  won  many  victories,  but  what  is  far  better,  we 
have   formed    the   habit    of   victory.     No    such    sudden   and 
wondrous  transformation  was  ever  wrought  in  a  parliamen- 
tary body  in  the  history  of  the  world.     When  I  remember 
the  happy  status  of  our  Republican  friends,  March  4,   1909, 
and  think  of  their  present  woeful  plight,  I  recall  the  splendid 
lines  of  Byron  in  his  "Destruction  of  Sennacherib": 
Like  leaves  of  the  forest  when  summer  is  green, 
That  host  with  their  banners  at  sunset  were  seen; 
Like  leaves  of  the  forest  when  autumn  hath  blown 
That  host  on  the  morrow  lay  withered  and  strown. 
On  the  general  situation  in  both  parties  we  have  a  right 
to  felicitate  ourselves  and  the  country,  for  I  believe  with  all 
my  heart  that  it  is  for  the  best  interests  of  our  country  and 
our   free   institutions,   which   we   all   adore,   that   Democrats 
should  sit  in  the  seats  of  the  mighty;  should  hold  every  coign 
of  vantage;  should  occupy  every  place  of  power. 

UNITY  BROUGHT  SUCCESS 

The  secret  of  our  marvelous  success  is  simple — unity  of 
thought,  unity  of  purpose,  unity  of  action,  frequent  counsel 
together,  a  spirit  of  mutual  conciliation,  strict  adherence  to 
principle  with  utmost  latitude  in  nonessentials,  subordination 
of  individual  desire  to  the  general  party  good,  sacrifice  of 
personal  ambitions  in  the  earnest,  honest,  and  patriotic  en- 
deavor to  serve  the  people  and  the  whole  people  with  what- 
ever of  capacity  God  has  blessed  us. 

Montgomery's  fine  line  exactly  describes  the  Democrats 
of  the  House  in  the  Sixty-first  and  Sixty-Second  Congresses. 
Distinct  as  the  billows;  one  as  the  sea. 

All  we  have  to  do  is  for  Democrats  throughout  the  land 
to  follow  our  excellent  example  and  we  will  be  conquerors 
in  a  contest  so  stupendous  that  Sir  Edward  Cressy  might 
well  add  it  to  his  "Fifteen  Decisive  Battles  of  the  World." 

While  I  have  said  that  every  Democrat  is  entitled  to  his 
full  share  of  the  glory — and  I  do  it  gladly — I  will  add  that  no 
majority  was  ever  more  successfully  led  than  has  been  the 
majority  in  this  House  under  the  leadership  of  the  gentle- 
man from  Alabama  (Mr.  Underwood).  I  would  be  neither 
fair  nor  just,  if  I  did  not  also  state  that  no  minority  was  ever 
led  more  ably  than  has  been  the  Republican  minority  in  this 
House  under  the  leadership  of  the  gentleman  from  Illinois 
(Mr.  Mann).  Leader  Mann  has  contested  with  Leader  Un- 
derwood every  step  of  the  long  and  wearisome  road  which 
we  have  traveled  with  the  stubborn  courage  of  the  English 
squares  at  Waterloo.  I  have  not  always  agreed  with  Brother 
Mann — God  forbid! — but  it  is  simple  truth  to  say  that  he 
lives  up  fully  to  his  name.  He  is  in  very  truth  a  man.  Were 
it  not  for  him  I  would  feel  decidedly  lonesome  in  the  Speak- 
er's chair. 

"GOLDEN  AGE  BEFORE  US" 

I  am  intensely  proud  of  the  ability  of  the  membership  of 
the  House  on  both  sides  of  the  big  aisle,  and  as  your  Speaker, 
the  dean  of  the  faculty,  so  to  speak,  I  have  a  right,  and  it 
affords  me  genuine  pleasure,  to  say  so.  Pessimists  have  the 
bad  and  incorrigible  habit  of  forever  looking  back  to  the 
Golden  Age,  but  I  prefer  to  believe  with  Saint  Simon:  "The 
Golden  Age  is  not  behind,  but  before  us."  This  House  will 
not  rank  highest  in  oratory,  but  in  the  "arduous  greatness  of 
things  done"  it  has  had  few  peers  and  no  superiors.  With 
our  educational  facilities  constantly  growing  better,  the  aver- 
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age  capacity  of  public  men  should  increase  as  the  years  steal 
into  the  centuries. 

I  utterly  refuse  to  believe  that  the  country  is  in  any  sort 
of  danger  of  going  to  the  dogs,  because  I  have  implicit  faith 
in  the  courage,  patriotism,  and  ultimate  good  sense  of  the 
American  people.  Government  is  an  experimental,  not  an 
exact,  science,  and  we  should,  and  no  doubt  will,  gradually 
approximate  the  perfect  standard. 

Since  March  4,  1897,  until  this  Congress  convened,  all  that 
Democrats,  being  only  a  weak  minority,  could  do  was  to 
promise  what  they  would  do  if  they  got  a  chance  to  run  the 
legislative  machine.  In  1910  the  voters  of  the  land  commis- 
sioned us  to  control  the  House,  which  is  one-third  of  the 
legislative  machine.  Now,  as  this  Congress  has  lived  three- 
fourths  of  its  life,  we  say  to  the  American  people  with  honest 
pride:  "There  stands  our  record  of  things  accomplished,  so 
far  as  the  House  is  concerned.  It  speaks  for  itself."  Of 
course,  we  have  not  done  all  that  we  desired  to  do,  because 
we  were  confronted  with  a  Republican  Senate  and  a  Repub- 
lican President. 

GREAT  WORK  OF  DEMOCRATS 

For  years  we  were  sneered  at  as  a  party  of  mere  negation, 
but  this  Democratic  House  has  passed  more  bills  in  the 
nature  of  constructive  statesmanship  than  did  any  other 
House  in  a  generation,  notwithstanding  the  fact  that  only 
six  Democratic  members  of  this  House  had  ever  served  in  a 
majority  before.  We  were  green  hands  in  formulating  and 
conducting  the  public  business,  but  the  Democratic  mem- 
bers, including  the  new  recruits,  have  performed  and  fought 
and  won  like  veterans. 

For  years  we  were  ridiculed  as  a  mob,  a  rabble,  without 
coherence  or  discipline,  as  militia  fighting  regulars,  but  we 
this  day  constitute  as  thoroughly  a  disciplined  force  as  ever 
appeared  in  the  House  of  Representatives  or  any  other 
parliamentary  body  since  parliamentary  bodies  were  in- 
stituted among  men. 

It  was  freely,  gleefully,  and  maliciously  predicted  when  we 
carried  the  House  that  we  would  never  be  able  to  muster  our 
full  strength  on  any  important  proposition.  Even  the  exact 
dates  on  which  we  would  dissolve  into  warring  factions  and 
go  to  pieces  were  set  down  in  cold  type.  But  the  record 
shows  that  we  not  only  mustered  our  full  strength  on  every 
important  proposition,  but  more  than  our  full  strength  by 
re-enforcements  from  the  Republicans.  To  such  an  extent 
have  we  done  this  that  at  last  we  passed  two  great  tariff  bills 
over  the  President's  veto,  the  first  instance  of  the  kind  in  the 
history  of  the  Republic.  Our  thanks  and  the  gratitude  of 
the  country  are  due  the  brave,  wise  and  patriotic  Republicans 
who  have  co-operated  with  us  in  passing  good  bills. 

"HAVE  KEPT  THE  FAITH" 

Towards  the  close  of  his  long  and  heroic  career  St.  Paul 
proudly  boasted:  "I  have  fought  a  good  fight:  I  have  kept  the 
faith."  The  Democrats  in  this  House  could  adopt  the  lan- 
guage of  the  great  Apostle  without  exaggeration  or  bad  taste. 

What  is  it  that  has  produced  the  astounding  change  in  the 
political  situation  since  that  melancholy  day  in  November, 
1908,  when  we  were  so  completely  flattened  out?  It  is  a 
simple  and  instructive  story  which  public  men  who  would 
escape  the  people's  wrath  should  take  to  heart  so  long  as  the 
earth  spins  upon  its  axis  or  slides  down  the  elliptic. 
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In  brief,  it  is  this:  The  Republicans,  in  order  to  get  in, 
promised  to  revise  the  tariff  down;  but,  being  in,  they  pro- 
ceeded to  revise  it  up.  For  this  act  of  bad  faith  they  were 
severely  punished  in  igio  and  will  be  more  severely  punished 
in  1912. 

The  people  deserve  to  be  treated  honestly,  fairly,  candidly, 
and  courageously.  Platforms  should  contain  those  proposi- 
tions, and  those  propositions  only,  which  the  framers  thereof 
intend  to  enact  into  law  if  they  ever  get  a  chance.  Promises 
made  to  win  an  election  should  be  religiously  carried  out 
after  election.  Men  should  say  what  they  mean  and  mean 
what  they  say.  The  voters  of  the  land  are  entitled  to  that 
square  deal  of  which  we  hear  so  much  and  see  so  little. 

The  Republicans  failed  to  keep  their  promises  and  came  to 
grief,  as  they  deserved  to  do.  The  Democrats  came  in  on  six 
principal  promises  and  have  redeemed  them  every  one.  The 
six  principal  promises  were: 

To  pass  a  bill  compelling  publication  of  campaign  con- 
tributions and  disbursements  before  the  election;  to  pass  a 
resolution  submitting  a  constitutional  amendment  for  elec- 
tion of  United  States  Senators  by  popular  vote;  to  econo- 
mize; to  liberalize  the  rules;  to  admit  Arizona  and  New 
Mexico  as  two  States;  to  revise  the  tariff  down — all  of  which 
has  been  done. 

PEOPLE   RELIEVED  OF  BURDENS 

We  passed  tariff  bills  which  would  have  saved  the  Amer- 
ican people  $5  per  capita,  or  $27.50  to  the  family,  but  the 
President  would  not  permit  them  to  become  laws,  and  the 
people  still  groan  under  an  outrageous  load  of  tariff  taxes. 
Our  tariff  bills,  while  reducing  the  amount  of  money  which 
the  present  tariff  bill  costs  the  people  by  $5  per  capita,  would 
have  raised  ample  revenue  to  run  the  Government,  for  it 
should  never  be  forgotten  that  of  every  $5  taken  from  the 
people  by  the  Payne  tariff  law  only  $1  goes  into  Uncle  Sam's 
pockets,  while  $4  go  into  the  pockets  of  the  tariff  barons. 
Our  tariff  bills  would  have  gone  far  toward  reducing  the 
high  cost  of  living  so  oppressive  to  the  masses,  but  the  Pres- 
ident would  not  have  it  so — more's  the  pity. 

In  addition  to  this,  we  have  passed  more  bills  for  the 
benefit  of  labor  than  any  Congress  that  ever  sat.  We  have 
passed  bills  liberalizing  the  homestead  law,  making  it  so  easy 
for  American  citizens  to  obtain  homes  in  their  own  country 
that  they  will  not  feel  disposed  to  expatriate  themselves  into 
the  British  Northwest  We  passed  a  bill  rendering  the  con- 
dition of  our  seamen  better  and  life  at  sea  more  tolerable. 
We  passed  the  Panama  Canal  bill,  which  is  one  of  the  most 
important  pieces  of  legislation  ever  placed  upon  the  statute 
books.  We  passed  the  excise  bill,  which  is  in  its  nature  an 
income-tax  bill,  by  which  we  transferred  a  large  burden  of 
taxation  from  the  backs  of  the  poor,  who  are  least  able  to 
bear  taxation  to  the  backs  of  those  who  are  more  able  to 
pay  taxes,  a  most  righteous  performance.  We  passed  sundry 
other  bills  of  a  reformatory  and  beneficent  character,  for 
which  we  will  receive  the  support  and  plaudits  of  the  Amer- 
ican people. 

HAMPERED  BY  TAFT 

"By  their  fruits  ye  shall  know  them"  is  a  rule  established 
by  highest  authority  for  measuring  human  conduct.  It  is  a 
just  rule,  a  fair  rule,  and  by  it  we  will  gladly  be  judged. 

What  the  Democratic  House  accomplished,  so  far  as  it 
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WHAT    "MARSE    HENRY"    THINKS   OF 
WILSON'S   SPEECH 


IT  IS  NOT  AN  EXAGGERATION  TO  SAY  THAT 
GOV.  WILSON'S  ADDRESS  IN  ACCEPTANCE  OF 
THE  NOMINATION  OF  THE  BALTIMORE  CON- 
VENTION WAS  EXCEPTIONALLY  IMRPESSIVE 
AND  INSPIRING.  THAT  IT  WOULD  BE  SCHOL- 
ARLY, THOUGHTFUL,  AND  WELL-EXPRESSED, 
WAS  EXPECTED  AS  A  MATTER  OF  COURSE. 
THAT  IT  WOULD  BE  MARKED  BY  THE  ABILITY 
OF  THE  MAN  OF  INTELLECT,  THE  STUDENT 
BOTH  OF  BOOKS  AND  AFFAIRS,  WAS  EQUALLY 
ANTICIPATED.  BUT  WITH  ALL  THIS  ITS  REAL 
FORCE  WAS  THE  FORCE  OF  INTELLIGENCE, 
THE  ACUTENESS,  THE  CLARITY  WITH  WHICH 
THE  STUDENT  HAS  ANALYZED  CONDITIONS, 
AND  THE  COURAGE,  THE  SINCERITY,  AND  SAN- 
ITY WITH  WHICH  HE  APPROACHES  THE  RE- 
SPONSIBILITY OF  THEIR  RECTIFICATION.— 
Louisville  Courier=Journal  (Dem.),  Aug.  8. 


could,  for  the  amelioration  of  conditions,  thwarted  as  it  has 
been  by  a  Republican  President  and  a  Republican  Senate,  is 
only  an  earnest  of  what  we  will  do  when  we  come  into  full 
possession  of  the  three  legislative  branches  of  the  Govern- 
ment. 

True,  President  Taft  vetoed  most  of  our  bills  of  a  reme- 
dial character.  That  was  his  prerogative,  unwisely  exercised. 
He  made  his  record;  we  made  ours.  On  these  records  we 
appeal  to  the  country  with  absolute  confidence  that  when  the 
polls  close  in  November  we  will  have  elected  a  Democratic 
House,  a  Democratic  Senate,  and  Gov.  Woodrow  Wilson  to 
the  Presidency  and  Gov.  Thomas  R.  Marshall  to  the  Vice- 
Presidency— consummations  devoutly  to  be  wished,  not  only 
consummations  devoutly  to  be  wished,  but  which,  as  we 
believe  and  hope,  will  prove  of  inestimable  and  enduring  ben- 
efit to  the  entire  American  people,  of  whatever  persuasion — 
religious  or  political. 


FREEDOM  OF  RELIGION;  FREEDOM  OF  THE 
PRESS;  FREEDOM  OF  THE  PERSON  UNDER  THE 
PROTECTION  OF  HABEAS  CORPUS;  AND  TRIALS 
BY  JURIES  IMPARTIALLY  SELECTED.— Jefferson's 
Inaugural  Address. 

THE  PRESERVATION  OF  THE  GENERAL  GOV- 
ERNMENT IN  ITS  WHOLE  CONSTITUTIONAL 
VIGOR,  AS  THE  SHEET  ANCHOR  OF  OUR  PEACE 
AT  HOME  AND  SAFETY  ABROAD.— Jefferson's  In- 
augural Address. 


WHY  WILEY  IS  FOR  TICKET 


Famous  Chemist  Says  Interests  of  Public  Health 
Demand  Election  of  Wilson  and  Marshall 


By  HARVEY  W.  WILEY 

(Former  Chief  Chemist  of  the  U.   S.   Department  of  Agriculture.) 


jV/f  Y  APPEAL  is  chiefly  to  those  who,  like  myself,  have 
-L^-l  been  lifelong  Republicans.  1  believe  that  no  kind 
of  an  administration  is  going  to  ruin  the  country.  I  have 
a  high  personal  regard  for  each  one  of  the  candidates  for 
president  and  vice-president  on  all  the  tickets.  All  the 
political  platforms  are  mainly  sound  and  all  promise  effort 
in  behalf  of  the  whole  people.  My  choice  is  not  based  on 
a  platform.  It  was  determined  by  my  impressions  of  the 
real  attitude  of  the  candidates  respecting  the  public  wel- 
fare. We  are  creatures  of  heredity  and  environment.  In 
our  attitude  towards  great  public  questions  we  are  almost 
altogether  creatures  of  environment. 

What  two  men  are  by  environment  least  likely  to  be 
swayed  by  special  interests  and  most  likely  to  be  guided 
by  devotion  to  public  welfare?  Two  of  the  candidates 
have  already  been  tried  in  the  presidential  chair  and  we 
know  by  experience  what  may  be  expected  if  either  of 
them  resume  his  former  seat  on  March  4,  1913.  Mr. 
Roosevelt  by  reason  of  his  attitude  towards  the  Food  and 
Drug  act  abandoned  the  consumers  of  the  country  to  the 
rapacity  of  a  few  mercenary  manufacturers.  Under 
authority  of  Congress  I  had  carried  on  extensive  experi= 
ments  with  my  so-called  poison  squad  and  found  that 
certain  substances,  viz.,  benzoic  compounds,  suifurous  com= 
pounds  and  sulphate  of  copper  (blue  stone),  were  injurious 
to  health. 

ROOSEVELT  AIDED  FOOD  DOPERS 

The  law  conferred  upon  me,  as  chief  of  the  Bureau 
of  Chemistry,  the  duty  of  acting  as  a  grand  jury  and  de= 
termining  whether  foods  and  drugs  were  adulterated  or 
misbranded.  Instead  of  appealing  from  my  decisions  to 
the  courts  as  the  law  requires,  the  users  of  these  poisons 
appealed  to  President  Roosevelt.  He  not  only  listened  to 
them,  but  he  abrogated  the  plain  provisions  of  the  law, 
appointed  a  Board  not  contemplated  by  the  law,  and  di 
rected  that  these  predatory  interests  might  continue  their 
attacks  on  the  health  of  the  people  until  this  board,  un- 
known to  the  law,  should  decide  otherwise. 

Can  we  safely  trust  the  campaign  for  public  health  to 
Mr.  Roosevelt?  I  cannot  believe  that  to  be  the  proper 
course.  Mr.  Taft  inherited  this  exceedingly  bad  condition 
of  affairs  from  his  predecessor  and  has  not  only  continued 
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this  illegal  Board  under  whose  patronage  adulterators  are 
still  poisoning  the  people,  but  he  did  worse.  In  the  mat 
ter  of  the  adulteration  of  distilled  beverages  in  which  Roost* 
velt  upheld  the  legally  constituted  authorities,  Mr.  Taft 
reversed  that  policy  and  threw  the  mighty  weight  of  the 
executive  office  to  the  support  of  the  worst  lot  of  adulter- 
ators that   ever  disgraced  a  country. 

Mr.  Wilson  and  Mr.  Marshall  by  their  strenuous  ef- 
forts in  behalf  of  the  food  laws  of  their  respective  states, 
have  given  a  positive  promise  to  end  such  a  threatening 
state  of  affairs.  They  will  support  to  the  utmost  the 
officials  under  the  law  who  are  trying  to  protect  the  public 
health  and  will  make  short  shift  of  those  who  have  brought 
about  these  present  unbearable  conditions. 

Wilson  and  Marshall  by  their  education  and  environ- 
ment are  free  from  bias  in  favor  of  predatory  interests  and 
are  inspired  by  true  patriotic  zeal  in  behalf  of  public  wel- 
fare. 

"SOLDIERS    OF    FRAUD,"    SAYS    WILEY 

I  support  the  Democratic  nominees  in  the  full  knowl- 
edge that  many  of  the  prominent  Democrats  in  Congress 
have  been  in  full  sympathy  with  the  paralysis  of  the  Food 
Law  in  behalf  of  the  unholy  dollar.  But  when  the  Demo- 
cratic President  and  Vice=President  lend  the  aid  of  their 
powerful  sympathy  in  behalf  of  the  public  health  those 
of  their  own  party  not  in  sympathy  with  them  will  be 
robbed  of  their  power  for  evil.  If  Roosevelt  or  Taft  be 
chosen  the  soldiers  of  fraud  and  adulteration  will  be  ini- 
pregnably  entrenched  for  another  four  years  and  benzoates, 
sulfites  and  adulterated  alcoholic  beverages  will  have  a  new 
lease  of   life. 

I  believe  also  that  President  Wilson  will  renovate  the 
Department  of  Agriculture,  reeking,  as  it  has  been  for  the 
past  twelve  years,  with  scandals  and  favoritism.  He  will 
see  to  it  that  the  Bureau  of  Animal  Industry  will  protect 
the  public  health  instead  of  the  efforts  of  the  packers  to 
sell  diseased  meats  under  the  deceptive  phrase  "U.  S.  In- 
spected and  Passed."  Under  President  Wilson  no  more 
Pinchots  will  be  kicked  out  of  the  service,  no  more  un- 
speakable McCabes  will  exercise  dictatorial  powers.  There 
will  be  no  more  cotton  leaks  and  jungle  atrocities,  no  more 
Everglade  swindles.  Buccaneering,  boasting  and  buncombe 
will  give  place  to  sane  efforts  for  the  promotion  of  real 
agriculture  and  the  public  health. 

GOV.  WILSON  HIS  CHOICE 

Under  Wilson  the  Department  of  Agriculture  will  be 
restored  to  speaking=terms  with  the  State  Agricultural 
Colleges  and  Experiment  Stations,  and  the  State  officials 
will  no  longer  be  regarded  as  inferior  beings,  living  only 
on  the  largess  of  a  Washington  cabal.  I  ask  all  who  want 
honesty  and  faithful  service  in  the  Department  of  Agri= 
culture,  the  promotion  of  public  health,  and  executives  who 
have  grown  to  manhood  and  lived  in  an  environment  favor= 
able  to  that  which  makes  for  the  public  welfare,  to  vote 
for  Wilson  and  Marshall. 


DR.  WILEY'S  GREAT   FIGHT 


How  Champion  of  Pure  Foods  and  Enemy  of 

Poisonous  Drugs  was  Handicapped  by 

Roosevelt  and  Taft. 


DR.  HARVEY  W.  WILEY,  for  many  years  chief  of  the 
Bureau  of  Chemistry,  and  one  of  the  best-loved  public 
officials  in  the  public  service  at  Washington,  resigned  his 
position  March  15,  1912,  the  victim  of  a  conspiracy  to  shear 
him  of  his  authority,  which  was  undertaken  by  some  of  the 
highest  officials  in  the  Republican  administration,  and,  if  not 
sanctioned,  at  any  rate  not  condemned,  by  President  Taft. 

The  resignation  of  Dr.  Wiley  was  regarded  by  the  people 
as  a  victory  won  by  the  food  dopers  and  proprietary  poison 
sellers  against  whom  Dr.  Wiley  had  waged  war  for  many 
years.     In  his  letter  of  resignation,  Dr.  Wiley  said  in  part: 

"FOR  NEARLY  SIX  YEARS  I  HAVE  BEEN  CON- 
SCIOUS OF  AN  OFFICIAL  ENVIRONMENT  WHICH 
HAS  BEEN  ESSENTIALLY  INHOSPITABLE.  I  SAW 
THE  FUNDAMENTAL  PRINCIPLES  OF  THE  FOOD 
AND  DRUGS  ACT,  AS  THEY  APPEARED  TO  ME,  ONE 
BY  ONE  PARALYZED  OR  DISCREDITED.  ONE  BY 
ONE  I  FOUND  THAT  THE  ACTIVITIES  PERTAIN- 
ING TO  THE  BUREAU  OF  CHEMISTRY  WERE  RE- 
STRICTED AND  VARIOUS  FORMS  OF  MANIPU- 
LATED FOOD  PRODUCTS  WERE  WITHDRAWN 
FROM  ITS  CONSIDERATION  AND  REFERRED 
EITHER  TO  OTHER  BODIES  NOT  CONTEMPLATED 
BY  THE  LAW  OR  DIRECTLY  RELIEVED  FROM  FUR- 
THER CONTROL." 

WILEY'S  ENEMIES  REMAIN 

Though  Dr.  Wiley  has  gone,  the  men  whose  pernicious 
activities  made  further  public  service  intolerable  to  him  still 
remain  in  the  administration,  and  are  now  more  completely 
in  control  of  the  administration  of  the  Pure  Food  Law  than 
ever  before.  The  President  accepted  Dr.  Wiley's  resigna- 
tion, though  in  a  speech  delivered  in  1911  he  promised  to 
effect  a  reorganization  which  would  put  Dr.  Wiley  once  more 
in  control.  More  than  a  year  has  passed  since  the  House  in- 
vestigation of  the  Bureau  of  Chemistry  revealed  the  con- 
spiracy to  curb  Dr.  Wiley  and  vitiate  the  Pure  Food  Law. 
Yet  no  reorganization  casting  out  the  conspirators  has  been 
ordered  from  the  White  House.  Mr.  Taft  allowed  Dr. 
Wiley  to  quit  and  then  began  looking  for  a  successor  more 
tractable  to  the  will  of  Secretary  of  Agriculture  Wilson  and 
the  others  who  had  opposed  Dr.  Wiley. 

The  story  of  how  this  group  of  government  officials  con- 
spired after  the  passage  of  the  Food  and  Drugs  Act  in  1906, 
to  tie  Dr.  Wiley's  hands,  give  aid  and  comfort  to  his  enemies, 
the  impure  food  interests,  and  emasculate  the  Pure  Food 
Law  was  revealed  in  detail  in  the  investigation  by  the  House 
Committee  on  Expenditures  in  the  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture during  the  summer  of  191 1.  This  committee,  which 
championed  Dr.  Wiley  and  was  successful  in  thwarting  an 
attempt  made  at  that  time  to  force  him  out,  was  in  the  hands 
of  Democrats  and  headed  by  Representative  Ralph  W.  Moss, 
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Democrat,  of  Indiana,  who  had  known  Dr.  Wiley  personally 
•from  boyhood. 

The  plan  then  was  to  force  Dr.  Wiley's  resignation  by 
accusing  him  of  improper  conduct  in  his  administration  in  the 
Bureau  of  Chemistry.  Hostile  eyes  scrutinizing  the  records 
of  the  Bureau  found  an  instance  where  Dr.  Wiley  had  em- 
ployed Dr.  H.  H.  Rusby  of  New  York,  a  drug  expert,  on 
a  per  diem  basis  instead  of  on  a  salary.  This,  it  was  alleged, 
was  in  violation   of  law. 

Dr~  Wiley,  however,  resisted  this  program  and  the  affair 
became  public.  Instantly  there  arose  a  popular  denuncia- 
tion of  the  conspirators.  The  Moss  committee  began  its 
investigation,  and  so  completely  vindicated  the  Chief  Chem- 
ist that  President  Taft,  who  had  withheld  action  on  the 
charges  until  the  Congressional  investigation  should  be  con- 
cluded, upheld  Dr.  Wiley's  method  of  employing  Dr.  Rusby. 

CHIEF  CHEMIST  HAMPERED 

This  investigation,  it  was  thought,  would  end  Dr.  Wiley's 
troubles  in  the  Bureau  of  Chemistry.  It  was  announced  that 
his  former  authority  was  to  be  restored  to  him;  Solicitor 
George  P.  McCabe,  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture,  was 
to  retire  from  the  important  Board  of  Food  and  Drug  In- 
spection; and  the  administration  of  the  Pure  Food  Law  was 
once  again  to  be  completely  under  Dr.  Wiley's  control.  The 
reorganization,  however,  did  not  work  out  to  the  benefit  of 
the  chief  chemist.  McCabe's  place  was  taken  by  a  man  under 
the  influence  of  Secretary  Wilson.  The  hampering  tactics 
continued,  and  in  March,  1912,  Dr.  Wiley,  despairing  of  ever 
being  able  to  administer  the  Food  Law  effectively,  resigned. 

To  Dr.  Wiley,  more  than  to  any  other  man,  belongs  the 
credit  for  the  passage  of  the  Pure  Food  Act.  It  was  his  years 
of  tireless  agitation,  his  countless  experiments  in  the  Bureau 
of  Chemistry,  his  "poison  squads,"  his  personal  investigations 
of  food  preservatives  and  adulterants  that  created  the  public 
opinion  which  forced  the  passage  of  the  bill  against  the 
efforts  of  one  of  the  most  powerful  lobbies  ever  known 
in  Washington.  When  the  bill  was  written  on  the  statute 
books  the  public  reasonably  supposed  that  under  Dr.  Wiley's 
administration  the  law  would  be  rigidly  enforced.  And  so 
it  was  for  a  time,  with  a  zeal  that  dismayed  not  only  the  food 
and  drug  interests  but  some  of  the  highest  officials  in  the 
Department  of  Agriculture  as  well. 

OBSTRUCTED  FOOD  LAWS 

The  increasing  hostility  to  Dr.  Wiley  within  the  Depart- 
ment has  been  attributed  to  jealousy  because  of  the  national 
prominence  he  had  attained.  By  another  hypothesis  not  so 
innocent  a  motive  is  attributed  to  those  who  almost  immedi- 
ately began  their  obstructive  tactics.  These  obstacles  in  the 
way  of  applying  the  Food  law  drastically  to  violators  took 
the  form  of  advisory  and  consulting  boards  and  officers  as 
checks  upon  Dr.  Wiley's  activities,  until  finally  he  was  shorn 
of  almost  all  authority.  The  Pure  Food  Law  never  con- 
templated the  creation  of  these  extraneous  officers,  but  they 
were  appointed  arbitrarily  by  Secretary  Wilson  without 
authority  of  law. 

The  first  of  the  curbing  measures  taken  by  Secretary  Wil- 
son was  the  creation  in  1907  of  the  Board  of  Food  and  Drug 
Inspections  which  took  from  the  Chief  Chemist  the  duty 
of  deciding  all  administrative  questions  under  the  Pure  Food 
Law.     Dr.  Wiley  was  named  as  a  member  of  this  Board  but 
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care  was  taken  to  appoint  as  the  other  two  members,  men 
friendly  to  the  opposition.  In  order  to  secure  a  permanent 
place  in  Washington  for  one  of  the  members  of  the  Board, 
Dr.  F.  L.  Dunlap,  of  Ann  Arbor,  Michigan,  Secretary  Wilson 
created  the  office  of  Associate  Chemist  of  the  Bureau  of 
Chemistry  and  gave  this  place  to  him. 

Dr.  Dunlap  immediately  joined  the  cabal  against  Dr. 
Wiley  and  thus  Secretary  Wilson  had  a  check  on  the  Chief 
Chemist  in  his  own  Bureau.  As  a  commentary  upon  the  de- 
moralization that  this  official,  unamenable  to  Dr.  Wiley's 
authority,  must  have  caused  in  the  Bureau,  is  the  answer  Dr. 
Dunlap  made  in  response  to  a  question  by  Chairman  Moss 
who  wished  to  know  his  status  in  the  Bureau. 

OFFICE  SECRETS  "LEAKED" 

"I  am  not  over  Dr.  Wiley,  neither  am  I  under  him,"  re- 
plied Dr.  Dunlap.  "That  is,  I  am  not  under  Dr.  Wiley,  if 
you  mean  I  am  subject  to  his  instruction." 

In  this  connection  it  is  significant  that  the  outside  enemies 
of  Dr.  Wiley,  the  food  and  drug  trade  journals,  have  from 
time  to  time  been  supplied  with  information  which  could 
only  be  secured  by  one  having  access  to  the  secret  files  of  the 
Bureau  of  Chemistry.  Dr.  Wiley  openly  charged  that  it  was 
Dr.  Dunlap  who  furnished  this  data. 

The  third  member  of  the  Board  of  Food  and  Drug  Inspec- 
tion was  Solicitor  McCabe,  always  frankly  opposed  to  the 
chief  chemist.  Thus  on  important  questions  of  administra- 
tive policy  decided  by  the  Board  Dr.  Wiley  usually  found 
himself  a  minority  of   one. 

Secretary  Wilson  next  created  the  Remsen  Board  of  Con- 
sulting Chemists,  which  put  a  further  limitation  upon  Dr. 
Wiley's  authority.  This  Board  was  composed  of  chemists 
of  national  reputation  to  whom  were  submitted  broad  ques- 
tions of  the  permissibility  under  the  Food  Law  of  designed 
preservatives.  Dr.  Wiley  was  not  consulted  as  to  the  need 
for  such  a  Board,  nor,  after  the  Board  was  created,  was  the 
co-operation  of  the  Bureau  of  Chemistry  sought.  Dr.  Wiley 
was  not  even  aware  at  any  time  of  what  the  Board  was  do- 
ing. It  might  be  over-ruling  an  important  food  decision, 
but  the  Chief  Chemist  was  not  asked  to  testify  or  produce 
the  results  of  his  own  investigations.  In  authority  the  Rem- 
sen Board  was  Dr.  Wiley's  superior.  Thus,  this  Board,  by 
an  adverse  decision,  could  guarantee  a  manufacturer  immu- 
nity from  prosecution  under  the  Act. 

DR.   WILEY'S   HANDS   TIED 

These  arbitrary  bodies  practically  tied  Dr.  Wiley's  hands. 
Before  the  Moss  committee  the  Chief  Chemist  stated  that  the 
obstructive  tactics  had  prevented  the  Food  Law  from  being 
enforced  in  the  cases  of  benzoate  of  soda,  sulphur  dioxide, 
sulphate  of  copper,  saccharin  and  alum  (preservatives),  and 
whiskey,  deleterious  coloring  matter,  the  "floating"  of  oysters, 
the  sale  of  mouldy  grain  and  the  sale  of  glocuse  as  corn 
syrup. 

The  final  effort  of  Secretary  Wilson  to  destroy  Dr.  Wiley's 
authority  was  the  notorious  order  No.  140,  issued  June  9, 
1910,  which  directed  that  all  evidence  in  food  law  prosecu- 
tions, as  rapidly  as  the  cases  were  worked  up,  should  be 
turned  over  to  Solicitor  McCabe,  who  would  thereafter  be 
the  sole  judge  of  whether  prosecutions  were  to  be  com- 
menced. 

Thus  was  stripped  from  Dr.  Wiley  arbitrarily  and  with- 
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THE   RULE  OF  THE  PEOPLE 

The  rule  of  the  people  is  no  idle  phrase,  those 
who  believe  in  it,  as  who  does  not  that  has  caught 
the  real  spirit  of  America?  believe  that  there  can  be 
no  rule  of  right  without  it;  that  right  in  politics  is 
made  up  of  the  interests  of  everybody,  and  every- 
body should  take  part  in  the  action  that  is  to  deter- 
mine it.  We  have  been  keen  for  presidential  prima- 
ries and  the  direct  election  of  United  States  Sena- 
tors, because  we  wanted  the  action  of  the  govern- 
ment to  be  determined  by  persons  whom  the  people 
had  actually  designated  as  men  whom  they  were 
ready  to  trust  and  follow.  We  have  been  anxious 
that  all  campaign  contributions  and  expenditures 
should  be  disclosed  to  the  public  in  fullest  detail, 
because  we  regarded  the  influences  which  govern 
campaigns  to  be  as  much  a  part  of  the  people's  busi- 
ness as  anything  else  connected  with  their  govern- 
ment. We  are  working  towards  a  very  definite 
object,  the  universal  partnership  in  public  affairs 
upon  which  the  purity  of  politics  and  its  aim  and 
spirit  depend. — From  Woodrow  Wilson's  Speech  ac- 
cepting the  Democratic  domination. 


out  legal  warrant,  or  even  popular  sanction,  the  last  vestige 
of  the  power  for  good  entrusted  to  him  by  the  people  when 
the  Pure  Food  and  Drugs  Law  was  passed.  The  public  be- 
lieved that  Dr.  Wiley  was  to  administer  this  law.  The 
people  had  implicit  faith  in  his  ability  to  protect  them.  Yet 
during  the  six  years  this  bureaucratic  emasculation  of  the 
law  and  baiting  of  Dr.  Wiley  was  going  on,  not  one  word 
came  from  the  White  House  in  protest,  although  one  word 
could  have  restored  instantly  all  that  the  Pure  Food  crusador 
had  lost.  Not  one  word  of  rebuke  from  President  Taft  for 
those  guilty  of  the  191 1  conspiracy  to  ruin  Dr.  Wiley  and 
drive  him  from  the  government  service  a  discredited  man. 
Instead,  after  the  Democratic  committee  had  triumphantly 
acquitted  Dr.  Wiley  of  irregularity  in  his  administration, 
President  Taft  wrote  a  letter  of  exoneration,  and  in  the  same 
letter  criticized  certain  of  Dr.  Wiley's  most  faithful  sub- 
ordinates. 

COST  PUBLIC  DEARLY 

The  persecution  of  Dr.  Wiley  cost  the  public  dearly  in 
money.  Dr.  Wiley  testified  that  more  than  6,200  cases  of 
misbranding  and  adulteration  which  had  been  prepared  by 
the  Bureau  of  Chemistry,  were  "held  in  abeyance,"  by  Solic- 
itor McCabe  and  never  came  to  prosecution.  It  cost  an 
average  of  $192  to  prepare  each  case,  or  a  total  expendi- 
ture of  $1,190,000  for  which  the  public  received  no  benefit. 

After  Dr.  Wiley's  activity  had  been  checked,  the  abey- 
ance list  was  the  device  by  which  Messrs.  McCabe  and  Wil- 
son could  prevent  prosecutions  of  manufacturers  accused  by 
the  chemist  on  occasions.  Mr.  McCabe  abated  cases  on  the 
mere  promise  of  manufacturers  to  alter  misleading  brands 
in  the  future.  If  a  firm  violating  the  Pure  Food  Law  could 
be  placed  on  the  abeyance  list,  this  was  tantamount  to  im- 
munity from  prosecution. 


BUMPING  THE  POOR  MAN 


How  Tariff  Bears  Hardest  on  Him  Who  Can 
Stand  It  Least 


All  through  the  present  tariff  law,  passed  by  a  Repub- 
lican congress  and  endorsed  by  a  Republican  president  as 
THE  BEST  TARIFF  BILL  EVER  PASSED,  are  to  be 
found  discriminations,  the  higher  duty  on  the  cheaper  article, 
the  lower  duty  on  the  dearer  article,  thus  placing  on  the 
shoulders  of  those  least  able  to  bear  it  the  greater  burden 
of  the  protective  system.     Here  are  some  illustrations: 

The  cheapest  wool  blankets  bear  a  duty  of  165.42  per 
cent.;  the  dearest,  104.55  Per  cent. 

Flannels,  not  more  than  40  cents  a  pound,  are  taxed  at 
J43-67  per  cent.;  over  70  cents  a  pound,  76.37  per  cent. 

Wool  plushes,  cheapest,  141.75  per  cent.;  dearest,  95.33 
per  cent. 

Knit  fabrics,  cheapest,   141  per  cent.;  dearest,  95.53. 

Stockings,  worth  from  $1  to  $1.50  a  dozen,  76.37  per  cent.; 
from  $2  to  $3,  59  per  cent. 

Hats  and  bonnets,  worth  not  over  $5  a  dozen,  62  per 
cent.;  over  $20  a  dozen,  35  per  cent. 

Carpets,  highest  priced,   50  per  cent.;  that  used  for  mats 
and  rugs,  126.88  per  cent. 

Women's  gloves,  unlined,  49  per  cent.;  lined,  34  per  cent.; 
longest  gloves,  unlined,  42  per  cent.;  lined,  29  per  cent. 

Men's  gloves,  worth  less  than  $3  a  dozen,  66.28  per  cent.; 
costliest  gloves,  14.45  Per  cent.;  leather,  unlined,  44.58  per 
cent.;  lined,  29.50  per  cent. 

Buckles,  cheapest,  77.48  per  cent.;  dearest,  26.33  Per  cent. 
Uncut  diamonds  bear  a   10  per  cent,  duty;  imitation  dia- 
monds, 20  per  cent. 

The  humble  firecracker  bears  a  97.02  per  cent,  duty,  while 
elaborate  fireworks  bear  but  70  per  cent. 

Matting,  smaller  and  cheaper  grades,  43  per  cent.;  costlier, 
24  per  cent. 

Watch  movements,  seven  jewels,  66.02  per  cent.;  11 
jewels,  40.41  per  cent.;  17  jewels.  34.45  per  cent. 

Underwear,  cheapest,  56.90  per  cent.;  dearest,  50  per  cent. 

Dress  goods  of  wool,  cheapest,  105.42  per  cent.;  dearest, 
94.13  per  cent. 

Velvets,  cheapest,  105.22  per  cent.;  dearest,  49.55  per  cent. 

Silk  handkerchiefs,  cheapest,  77.44  per  cent.;  dearest,  59 
per  cent. 

Scissors,  worth  50  cents  a  dozen,  52.21  per  cent;  worth 
$1.75  a  dozen,  46  per  cent. 

Table  knives,  fancy  grades,  57.40  per  cent.;  bone  handled, 
69.43  per  cent. 

Butcher  knives,  best  grades,  52.10  per  cent.;  cheapest 
grades,  93.55  per  cent. 

Files,  smallest,  81.29  per  cent.;  longest,  36.81  per  cent. 

Shot  guns,  worth  from  $5  to  $10,  47.67  per  cent.;  worth 
over  $10,  45.46  per  cent. 

These  are  only  a  part  of  the  discriminations,  gleaned 
from  a  swift  conning  of  some  of  the  schedules.  Reduced 
to  simplest  terms,  they  mean  that  the  poor  man  is  taxed 
higher  than  the  rich  man. 
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PROOF  OF  REVISION  UPWARD  SUP 
PRESSED  BY  TARIFF  BOARD 


'THE  following  table  shows  the  Dingley  and  Payne-Aldrich 
tariff  rates,  expressed  in  percentage,  on  each  of  the  47 
all-cotton  fabrics  in  the  Tariff  Board's  sample  list  on  which 
the  duty  was  INCREASED. 

The  Tariff  Board  refused  to  include  this  computation  in  its 
report,  although  the  Consulting  Expert  of  the  Board  devised 

the  table   to  answer  the  question:  "WAS  THE  COTTON 
TARIFF  RAISED  OR  LOWERED?" 

Dingley  Payne-Aid- 
Tariff  Board  Duty,  rich  Duty. 
Sample  No.                                                                                  Per  Cent       Per  Cent. 

x.     Unfinished    duck 35-00  38.33 

a.     Unfinished    duck 35-00  4698 

3.  Unfinished   Osnaburg 35.00  38.70 

4.  Unfinished   heavy   sheeting 35.00  30.00 

5.  Unfinished    sheeting 35.00  »7-64 

7.  Unfinished    brown    drills 30.00  40.06 

8.  Unfinished    canton    flannel 30.00  44.46 

10.     Window     Holland 35. 00  45-88 

si.     Fancy    white    goods 36.17  44.68 

34.  Pique    or   welt 40.00  44-17 

35.  Pancy    white    goods 35-00  55-97 

36.  Checked    lawn 35.00  37-95 

37.  Mercerized    corded    check 35-00  45-45 

28.  Dotted   Swiss  check 35.00  61.54 

29.  Dotted    Swiss 35.00  51-43 

30.  Curtain   Swiss  or  Madras 45-5*  69.78 

31.  Fancy    or   allover    Swiss 35  00  65.83 

33.  Mercerized    jacquard   or   fancy   white   goods....  35.00  49-47 

34.  Fancy    white    goods 35.00  55-8g 

35.  Striped    voile 35-oo  43-83 

36.  Marquisette     25.00  47-53 

37.  Striped    marquisette 35-00  60.94 

41.      Calico    print 42-99  56.22 

43.      Calico    print 29.00  33-45 

48.  Printed    lawn 49.02  58.82 

49.  Printed    lawn 46.34  55-6i 

51.     Scrim     19.4a  26.70 

53.      Crepe    kimono    cloth 35.00  36.74 

55.      Galatea    cloth 40.00  44-19 

59.  Madras    shirting 40.00  45- 18 

60.  Leno,    fancy „ 38.61  69.50 

63.  Window    Holland 35-oo  41.68 

64.  Pongee    ■„ 42.20  5a-x4 

65.  Soisette    *. 40.00  53-44 

66.  Pongee     ,. 40.00  53-8g 

67.  Poplin    40.00  48.28 

68.  Repp     ^ 35-00  39-34 

70.     Sateen    .. 48.85  55-83 

76.  Outing   flannel _ -  . . .  35-00  38-34 

77.  Ticking    • 35-00  49-98 

78.  Denim . . .  35.00  42.50 

79.  Cotton  plaids ■*-••-  30.00  39-40 

83.     Fancy  gingham .*. .  .  .  35.00  50.28 

86.  Fancy  wash  fabric v. .  .►  3500  50.92 

87.  Tissue  or  fancy  wash   fabric .,. .  .-.  35.00  55-48 

88.  Fancy  wash  fabric u  .  . .  35-oo  52.65 

93.     Cotton    tapestry 40.00  50.00 


Average    duty _ ^.      35-59  47-59 

Average  increase  in  duty  on  47  samples  under  Payne- 
Aldrich  law  is  equivalent  to  33.71  per  cent,  of  the  rate  intend- 
ed by  the  Dingley  law— N.  Y.  "World,"  Aug.  19,  1912. 


MADE  DEFICIT  A  "PROFIT" 


Clever  Scheme  of  the  Postmaster  General 
Fully  Exposed 


ONE  of  the  claims  of  achievement  put  forth  by  the  Taft 
administration  is,  that  under  the  direction  of  Post- 
master General  Frank  H.  Hitchcock,  who,  for  his  success- 
ful management  of  the  Republican  campaign  of  four  years 
ago,  was  rewarded  with  a  cabinet  portfolio,  the  customary 
annual  postal  deficit  for  the  first  time  has  been  changed 
to  a  surplus. 

The  fact  that  this  claim  is  not  in  any  way  warranted 
by  the  figures  showing  the  total  revenues  and  expenditures 
of  the  Postoffice  Department  was  exposed  by  the  "R.  F.  D. 
News,"  the  official  organ  of  the  National  Rural  Letter 
Carriers'  Association,  and  of  the  National  Rural  Carriers' 
Mutual  Benefit  Association,  which  paper  clearly  demon- 
strated that  instead  of  a  surplus  in  the  department  for  the 
year  191 1,  there  was  a  deficit  of  nearly  $7,000,000. 

The  effort  to  prove  that  there  was  a  surplus  where  a 
deficit  actually  existed,  was  undertaken  by  means  of  a 
juggelry  of  figures  and  the  employment  of  methods  of  book- 
keeping well  known  to  accountants,  and  which  are  of  a 
piece  with  those  followed  by  dishonest  cashiers  who  seek 
to  cover  up  their  defalcations. 

The  trick,  while  it  deceives  no  one  when  it  is  explained, 
has  been  moi  2  or  less  successfully  used  to  fool  those  who 
are  unacquainted  with  it,  and  thus  to  give  color  to  the 
claims  of  the  Taft  administration. 

Instead  of  charging  all  expenses  for  the  year  191 1  against 
the  revenues  of  that  year,  the  department,  under  Post- 
master General  Hitchcock,  carried  over  into  the  year  1912, 
more  than  $7,000,000  of  expenditures.  In  other  words,  by 
the  simple  process  of  not  paying  its  191 1  obligations  until 
1912,  it  has  been  made  to  appear  that  the  Postoffice  De- 
partment has  been  conducted  on  such  economical  lines  as  to 
provide  a  surplus. 

A  business  concern  selling  its  goods  upon  a  strictly  cash 
basis,  for  example,  does  $100,000  worth  of  business  within 
a  given  period  of  time.  During  that  period  the  concern 
contracts  debts  amounting  to  $110,000,  of  which  $90,000 
are  paid  before  the  close  of  the  period,  leaving  $20,000  still 
unpaid.  Query:  Has  the  business  actually  made  a  profit 
of  $10,000,  or  sustained  a  loss  of  that  amount? 

Now,  apply  the  same  principle  to  the  Postoffice  Depart- 
ment. In  order  to  ascertain  whether  or  not  the  service  is 
self-supporting,  is  it  proper  to  take  the  revenues  for  a  given 
fiscal  year  and  deduct  therefrom  all  expenses  actually  paid 
up  to  the  close  of  that  fiscal  year  and  call  the  difference  a 
surplus,  regardless  of  the  amount  of  obligations  still  out- 
standing and  unpaid;  or,  should  the  total  liabilities  con- 
tracted during  the  year,  whether  paid  or  unpaid  at  the  close 
of  the  year,  be  charged  against  the  total  earnings,  in  order 
to  ascertain  whether  the  department  was  run  at  a  profit  or 
at  a  loss? 

Shortly  after  the  close  of  the  fiscal  year  191  t  the  Post- 
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THE   BROAD  LIGHT  OF  A   NEW   DAY 

It  is  in  the  broad  light  of  this  new  day  that  we 
stand  face  to  face,— with  what?  Plainly,  not  with 
questions  of  party,  not  with  a  contest  for  office,  not 
with  a  petty  struggle  for  advantage,  democrat 
against  republican,  liberal  against  conservative,  pro- 
gressive against  reactionary.  With  great  questions 
of  right  and  of  justice,  rather, — questions  of  national 
development,  of  the  development  of  character  and 
of  standards  of  action  no  less  than  of  a  better 
business  system,  more  free,  more  equitable,  more 
open  to  ordinary  men,  practicable  to  live  under, 
tolerable  to  work  under,  or  a  better  fiscal  system 
whose  taxes  shall  not  come  out  of  the  pockets  of 
the  many  to  go  into  the  pockets  of  the  few,  and 
within  whose  intricacies  special  privilege  may  not 
so  easily  find  covert.  The  forces  of  the  nation  are 
asserting  themselves  against  every  form  of  special 
privilege  and  private  control,  and  are  seeking  bigger 
things  than  they  have  ever  heretofore  achieved. 
They  are  sweeping  away  what  is  unrighteous  in 
order  to  vindicate  once  more  the  essential  rights 
of  human  life;  and,  what  is  very  serious  for  us, 
they  are  looking  to  us  for  guidance,  disinterested 
guidance,  at  once  honest  and  fearless. — From  Wood- 
row  Wilson's  speech  accepting  the  Democratic  nom- 
ination. 


office  Department  joyfully  announced  that  it  had  trans- 
formed the  usual  deficit  in  running  the  postal  service,  into  a 
surplus.  It  set  forth  that  the  total  revenues  to  June  30, 
191 1,  were  $237,879,823.60,  and  that  the  total  postal  expendi- 
tures were  $237,660,705.48,  thus  leaving  an  apparent  net  sur- 
plus of  $219,118.12.  So  on  the  face  of  this  showing,  under 
Mr.  Hitchcock's  management,  the  department  was  making 
money,  but  the  "joker"  was  carefully  concealed,  until  it  was 
revealed  in  the  report  of  the  auditor  for  the  department. 
This  report  showed  that  while  the  receipts  were  $219,118.12 
in  excess  of  the  disbursements  up  to  June  30,  191 1,  there 
had  been  actually  paid  out  between  July  1  and  September 
30,  191 1,  on  account  of  obligations  incurred  during  the  fiscal 
year  1911,  the  sum  of  $7,201,149.64. 

When  this  expenditure,  directly  chargeable  to  the  receipts 
of  the  year  191 1,  is  included  with  the  other  expenditures 
set  forth  in  the  Postmaster  General's  report,  it  is  plainly 
shown  that  instead  of  a  surplus  of  $219,000  for  the  year  1911, 
there  was  an  actual  deficit  of  nearly  $7,000,000. 

What  the  public  wants  is  a  good  and  efficient  postal 
service,  and  Postmaster  General  Hitchcock's  excuse  for  not 
supplying  such  a  service  is  that  he  has  so  curtailed  expendi- 
tures as  to  keep  them  within  the  revenues. 

The  fact  is,  however,  that  he  has  not  only  failed  to  supply 
an  efficient  service,  but  that  he  has  also  continued  to  con- 
duct the  department  at  a  loss. 

Thus  is  one  of  the  fakes  of  the  Taft  administration  ex- 
posed. 


WHAT  DEMOCRATIC  GOVERNORS  SAID  OF 
WILSON'S    GREAT    SPEECH 

GOV.  THOMAS  R.  MARSHALL  of  Indiana— I 
was  vastly  pleased  to  hear  Gov.  Wilson  say  that 
without  abating  one  jot  of  Democratic  doctrine  the 
party  proposes  to  go  about  curing  the  public  ills 
as  a  physician  and  not  as  a  surgeon.  I  am  con- 
vinced that  the  utterances  of  Gov.  Wilson  will 
hearten  the  oppressed  without  dismaying  the  busi- 
ness man. 

GOV.  JOHN  A.  DIX  of  New  York— The  Gov- 
ernor's speech  was  a  straight,  bold  and  courageous 
utterance  on  our  vital  problems.  It  gave  evidence 
of  an  ideal  statesman.  The  party  has  every  reason 
to  be  proud  of  its  candidate. 

GOV.  EMMET  O'NEAL  of  Alabama— In  my 
judgment  the  speech  was  the  clearest  and  most 
powerful  presentation  of  Democratic  principles  made 
in  a  quarter  of  a  century.  His  arguments  will  con- 
vince the  country  that  we  have  a  leader  worthy  of 
the  confidence  and  support  of  every  patriotic  Amer- 
ican. 

GOV.  WILLIAM  H.  MANN  of  Virginia— The 
speech  was  wise,  conservative  and  comprehensive;  a 
prophecy  not  only  of  Democratic  success,  but  of 
Democratic  supremacy  for  years  to  come. 

GOV.  FREDRICK  W.  PLAISTED  of  Maine- 
It  is  a  splendid  presentation  of  the  issues  for  the 
American  people.  It  rings  true  in  every  sentence 
and  in  every  word.    It  is  the  address  of  a  statesman. 

GOV.  EUGENE  FOSS  of  Massachusetts— It  was 
an  admirable  presentation  of  the  real  issues  upon 
which  the  campaign  will  be  fought.  It  is  bound  to 
strengthen  Gov.  Wilson  among  the  thinking  people 
of  the  country. 

GOV.  GEORGE  W.  DONAGHY  of  Arkansas- 
It  will  ring  through  the  country.  It  is  just  what 
he  should  have  said.  The  people  have  never  felt 
more  confidence  in  success  since  the  first  nomina- 
tion of  Grover  Cleveland. 
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NOTIFYING  GOVERNOR  WILSON 

OF  HIS  NOMINATION 


Speech  of  Hon.  Ollie  M.  James,  delivered  at  Sea  Girt, 
N.  J.,  Aug.  7,  1912,  notifying  Gov.  Woodrow  Wilson  of  his 
nomination  for  President  by  the  Democratic  party.  Mr. 
James   said: 

Governor  Wilson: 

THE  democracy  of  this  Republic,  assembled  in  national 
convention  at  Baltimore  on  June  25th,  1912,  was  truly 
representative  of  the  people  of  this  country.  They  repre- 
sented a  political  faith  that  was  born  with  the  Government 
itself  and  founded  by  the  one  who  wrote  the  charter  of  our 
freedom.  The  Democratic  party  has  lived  through  all  the 
years  since  then  to  see  the  parties  that  battled  against  it 
die  in  the  political  arena  in  which  they  fought.  And  now 
we  behold  the  Republican  party,  once  militant,  united  and 
triumphant,  now  divided,  torn  and  disheartened,  presenting 
to  the  American  people  a  disappearing  and  dissolving  view, 
and  in  the  melancholy  reflection  of  its  leaders  we  can  almost 
hear  them  say,  "What  shall  it  profit  a  party  if  it  gain  all 
the  trusts  and  lose  the  common  people?" 

DEMOCRATIC  CONVENTION  UNTRAMMELED 

On  the  forty-sixth  ballot,  in  perhaps  the  most  memor- 
able and  epoch-making  convention  ever  held  in  our  political 
history,  you  were  unanimously  nominated  for  President  by 
the  Democratic  party  amid  great  enthusiasm.  No  cry  of  a 
fraud-controlled  convention  was  heard,  no  charge  of  theft" 
made  delegations  was  uttered,  no  bribery  of  delegates  de- 
bauched that  convention,  no  combination  or  trade,  no 
bosses'  mandate,  was  responsible  for  your  nomination.  But 
it  came  to  you  as  untainted  as  the  Nation's  honor;  it  was 
the  unbought,  free  voice  and  will  of  the  people's  honestly 
selected  delegates.  There  are  no  disgruntled  Democrats 
sulking  in  their  tents.  The  men  who  contended  against 
you  for  this  great  prize,  the  loftiest  political  station  in  the 
world,  take  their  defeat  like  the  brave  and  seasoned  soldiers 
they  are,  knowing  that  all  could  not  achieve  it,  that  the  will 
of  the  people  selected  you. 

The  Democratic  party  believes  that  you  possess  in 
splendid  fulness  those  great  attributes  of  constructive 
genius,  inventive  intellect  and  resistless  will  which  so  tran- 
scendency befit  you  for  the  great  undertaking  for  which 
your  party  has  commissioned  you.  As  the  democracy  has 
bestowed  upon  you  its  most  exalted  confidence  by  naming 
you  for  the  highest  office  in  the  gift  of  your  countrymen, 
they  have  done  so  with  an  abiding  faith  that  your  service  to 
all  the  people  in  striving  for  equal  laws  and  equal  oppor- 
tunities and  in  justly  apportioning  their  burdens  will  meet 
in  full  and  rounded  measure  all  their  hopes  and  expecta- 
tions. 

PUBLIC  CONSCIENCE  AROUSED 

The  principles  for  which  our  party  fought  and  for 
which  we  fell  in  the  last  campaigns  have  so  aroused  the 
public   conscience,,   so  .  touched   the  popular  heart,  have  be- 
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come  so  strong  with  the  masses  of  the  people  that  they 
have  drawn  to  the  support  of  the  Democratic  party  prac- 
tically all  unselfish  Americans  and  have  divided  into  irre- 
concilable factions  the  hitherto  victorious  Republican  party, 
which  in  the  past  triumphed  by  opposing  them.  The 
Democratic  party  is  striving  to  give  to  all  the  people  a 
government  so  just  with  laws  so  righteous  that  monopoly 
can  find  no  hiding  place  and  oppression  no  haven  here,  one 
that  will  make  every  citizen  for  his  country  a  volunteer 
and  every  home  a  fortress  against  its  invaders.  We  want 
to  approach  as  nearly  as  possible  to  that  ideal  individualism 
for  which  republics  were  born,  where  the  fruit  of  every 
man's  toil  can  be  enjoyed  by  his  own  family  and  every 
man's  labor  will  inure  to  his  own  benefit. 

The  safety  and  life  of  this  government,  this  free  repub- 
lic, this  home  of  constitutional  liberty  rests  at  last  not  in 
its  marching  armies  nor  its  mighty  navy  nor  in  its  great 
wealth,  but  in  its  equal  laws,  its  national  honor,  and  in  the 
ever-living  truth  that  above  cottage,  hut  and  palace  all  alike 
the  aegis  of  the  Constitution  rests,  which  is  the  spirit  of 
Justice,  the  greatest  attribute  of  God. 

THE  PUBLIC  SERVANTS'   DUTY 

Great  as  is  the  honor  of  being  President  of  this  splendid 
Republic,  yet  the  glory  is  not  in  the  office,  not  in  the  fame 
of  having  held  it,  but  in  the  service  rendered  to  the  people 
by  which  the  public  servant  is  properly  judged  and  that 
which  makes  immortal  the  names  of  those  who  hold  it. 
And  the  people  know  you  would  not  put  the  armor  on  if 
you  did  not  hope  and  believe  you  would  see  a  happier, 
more  prosperous  and  more  contented  people  when  you  take 
it  off.  We  all  recognize  the  mighty  task  in  front  of  you. 
Sixteen  years  of  Republican  rule  have  riveted  the  chains 
of  monopoly,  special  privilege  and  greed  upon  every  field 
of  industrial  and  commercial  endeavor,  upon  every  market 
place,  upon  every  avenue  of  trade.  Trust  and  monopoly 
walk  with  arrogant  and  brutal  tread,  fixing  with  equal 
insolence  and  oppression  the  market  of  the  buyer  and  the 
seller.  The  Republican  party  has  taught  the  trusts  that 
it  only  barks  and  never  bites.  Their  prosecutions  against 
these  outlaws  are  but  a  signal  to  play  a  rising  market,  to 
drive  higher  the  value  of  the  stocks  they  own,  to  increase 
the  prices  of  articles  they  sell,  and  to  grant  greater  dividends 
to  those  who  are  interested  in  them.  The  people  call  for 
a  President,  and  they  believe  they  have  found  him  in  you, 
who  will  not  alone  proceed  in  chancery  against  these  men 
who  defy  the  laws,  who  oppress  the  people,  who  drive  men, 
women  and  children  to  desperation  by  reason  of  hunger, 
who  deny  them  the  necessaries  of  life  by  their  monopolistic 
prices;  but  one  who  will  demand  that  the  stripes  of  the 
felon  shall  be  placed  upon  them,  and  who  will  give  a  vigor- 
ous and  genuine  democratic,  people's-rule  enforcement  to 
the   criminal  laws  against  malefactors   of  great  wealth. 

THE  JOB  AND  THE  MAN 

It  will  take  a  giant  for  this  task,  a  hero's  heart,  a  soldier's 
courage.  Democracy  looked  this  Republic  over  and  with 
millions  to  choose  from  selected  you  as  the  man.  No  gen- 
eral ever  commanded  in  a  greater  contest  the  successful 
outcome  of  which  will  be  prolific  of  so  much  good,  or  fail- 
ure fraught  with  so  much  disaster.  The  people  will  be  with 
you.     They  are  going  to  give  you  a  Congress  in  sympathy 
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with  our  cause,  which  will  stand  ready  to  aid  you  in  all 
patriotic  endeavor.  The  struggling  masses  everywhere,  the 
toilers  in  field,  shop  and  factory,  those  who  make  up  the 
great  electorate,  will  stand  with  you  in  this  contest. 

The  Democratic  party  is  the  friend  of  honest  business, 
whether  the  business  be  big  or  little  and  is  striving  to  make 
it  impossible  for  criminal  business  to  destroy  legitimate 
business  and  oppress   the  people. 

The  party  which  held  that  you  had  the  right  by  law  to 
tax  all  the  people  to  give  a  profit  to  the  favored  few,  which 
was  the  utterance  of  the  Republican  national  platform  of 
1908,  undertook  to  put  in  operation  in  their  convention  sys- 
tem the  same  principle  by  the  committee  on  credentials 
giving  a  majority  of  votes  to  one  of  the  candidates,  which 
had  been  taken  away  from  another  one,  in  order  that  he 
might  profit  by  having  the  nomination.  And  yet  some  of 
those  who  have  been  playing  this  system  for  the  benefit  of 
the  special  and  favored  few  at  the  expense  of  the  American 
people  immediately  severed  their  connection  with  the  Re- 
publican party,  and  in  their  distress,  defeat  and  dismay 
went  to  that  Book  which  offers  a  remedy  for  every  wrong, 
balm  for  every  sorrow,  and  found  to  their  surprise  and  de- 
light a  commandment  uttered  centuries  ago  "Thou  shalt 
not  steal."  This  is  not  new  doctrine  to  our  party.  We 
have  heard  it  and  demanded  its  application  long  ago  not 
only  to  conventions,  but  to  the  beneficiaries  of  convention 
pl?tforms,  to  tariff  taxes,  to  trusts  and  monopolies,  the 
legitimate  offspring  of  the  protective  tariff  system;  and  if 
the  Republican  Convention  held  at  Chicago  had  no  other 
virtue,  it  caused  some  of  the  participants  to  read  the  Ten 
Commandments.  That  principle  which  has  divided  the 
Republican  party  upon  practical  application  in  convention 
proceedings  has  caused  the  American  people  to  come  to  the 
Democratic  party,  which  says  "Thou  shalt  not  steal  by 
taxation,  thou  shalt  not  commission  trusts  and  monopolies 
to  steal  by  taxation,"  and  the  American  people  are  allying 
themselves  as  never  before  with  this  party  which  believes 
that  a  tax  is  a  governmental  agency  and  can  be  only  used 
for  governmental  purposes  and  collected  by  the  govern- 
ment itself,  and  not  farmed  out  to  favor-seeking  and  spe- 
cial privileged  classes.  The  American  people  demand  the 
extirpation  of  trusts  and  monopolies,  not  the  plucking  of 
a  blossom  here  and  yonder,  but  that  the  axe  shall  be  laid 
at  the  very  root  of  the  tree  of  special  privilege.  They  de- 
mand the  application  of  a  just  system  of  taxation  that  shall 
meet  the  immediate  and  reasonable  demands  and  needs  of 
the  government  administered  in  economy  and  honesty,  that 
no  tax  shall  be  laid  either  to  protect  monopolies  or  to  allow 
them  to  plunder  the  people.  And  in  answer  to  the  tariff 
trust-fed  barons,  who  are  demanding  that  the  tariff  shall 
be  taken  out  of  politics  when  they  have  secured  rates  higher 
than  ever  before,  hiding  behind  each  one  of  them  a  monop- 
oly that  feeds  upon  labor's  toil,  we  answer  and  say  we  will 
take  the  tariff  out  of  politics  when  they  take  their  larce- 
nous hands  out  of  the  pockets  of  the  American  people. 

OUR  CANDIDATE'S  OPPORTUNITY 

If  elected,  as  now  seems  assured,  it  is  our  hope  and  be- 
lief that  your  name  and  administration  will  be  embalmed 
in  the  hearts  of  the  people,  and  that  history  may  record 
the  great  truth  that  you  found  your  country  with  all  the 
avenues   of   commerce,    the    arteries    of   trade   in   the    grasp 
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of  vicious  monopoly,  and  that  you  left  it  free,  untram- 
meled,  unshackled  by  law-protected  greed,  and  no  longer 
dominated  by  privilege;  that  you  through  your  powerful 
talents  and  great  genius  cast  off  the  monopolies  that  hold 
chained  the  commerce  of  the  country,  that  you  resisted  the 
desperate  stand  of  those  money  changers  and  did  so  in 
triumph. 

A  former  President  charges  the  present  President  with 
being  friendly  with  certain  trusts  and  failure  to  prosecute 
them;  the  present  President  charges  the  former  President 
with  being  friendly  with  certain  other  trusts  and  failure 
to  prosecute  them.  I  have  carefully  examined  the  record 
of  each  of  these  gentlemen  and  I  am  entirely  unable  to  find 
anything  upon  which  to  base  a  denial  of  either  of  their 
statements.  What  the  people  want,  what  they  demand,  is 
a  President  who  will  enforce  the  law  to  the  utmost  letter 
and  prosecute  all  trusts;  not  one  who  is  friendly  with  some 
and  unfriendly  with  others,  but  a  President  friendly  to  the 
people  and  friendly  to  the  law,  and  unfriendly  to  no  legiti- 
mate business,  one  who  will  draw  the  sword  of  justice  and 
law  against  all  monopolies.  For  they  know  the  cost  of 
living  cannot  be  reduced,  relief  cannot  come  to  the  people, 
unless  monopoly  is  destroyed.  The  people  demand  some- 
thing more  than  a  President  who  is  friendly  with  the  good 
trusts,  which  usually  mean  those  that  divide  their  loot  of 
the  people  with  their  campaign  managers,  and  unfriendly 
with  the  bad  trusts,  generally  those  that  refuse  to  contrib- 
ute freely.  The  people  know  that  all  these  industrial 
pirates  and  monopolistic  cormorants  have  grown  up  and 
have  been  fostered  and  encouraged  by  the  Republican  party 
during  its  control  of  the  Government.  The  cost  of  living 
has  been  increased  enormously  during  this  time;  wages  have 
practically  stood  still.  No  relief  has  come  to  the  people, 
but  we  are  told  by  the  Republican  party  that  if  they  are 
given  further  control  of  the  government,  they  will  do  in 
the  future  what  they  have  failed  to  do  in  the  sixteen  years 
of  the  past,  destroy  their  own  creation. 

TAFT'S  VETO  GERRYMANDER 

When  the  Democratic  party  passed  tariff  reduction 
measures  so  just  that  the  Senate,  controlled  by  the  opposi- 
tion party,  could  not  resist  their  passage,  offering  to  the 
people  cheaper  clothes,  to  the  farmer  and  laborer  cheaper 
implements  with  which  to  toil,  cheaper  meat  and  bread 
to  the  hungry,  reducing  the  cost  of  living  greatly,  privilege 
made  its  last  desperate  stand  in  the  White  House  and  won 
by  reason  of  the  President's  veto  of  these  righteous  meas- 
ures. The  American  people  desire  to  turn  the  White  House 
from  a  bulwark  of  privilege  into  a  fortress  of  justice  to  the 
people.  The  people  want  one  in  control  there  who  will  not 
resist  the  people's  will,  but  who  will  lead  the  fight  upon  their 
behalf. 

New  Jersey  two  years  ago  was  one  of  the  most  unpro- 
gressive  States  in  the  Union.  Special  privilege  was  strongly 
entrenched;  public  service  agencies  had  become  the  masters 
of  the  people;  labor  was  burdened  by  laws  not  only  archaic 
but  oppressive;  ballot  reform  was  badly  needed;  boss  rule 
had  both  parties  by  the  throat.  The  people  of  the  great 
State  were  themselves  really  progressive;  they  wanted  a 
voice  to  speak  for  them,  a  real  fighter  for  the  people's  rule. 
They  selected  you  for  the  mighty  task,  nominated  upon  a 
platform  calling  for  justice  to  the  people.     You  were  elected 
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by  them  as  their  Governor.  Now  we  behold  New  Jersey  in 
the  majesty  and  glory  of  self-government.  In  less  than 
two  years  your  master  mind,  your  splendid  leadership,  your 
love  of  the  people's  rule,  your  belief  that  platform  promises 
were  to  be  faithfully  carried  out — a  real  bond  of  honor  be- 
tween the  party  and  the  people — broke  the  chains  that 
bound  New  Jersey,  and  she  stands  to-day  the  redeemed 
Commonwealth.  The  other  States  of  the  Union  watched 
your  struggle  to  free  the  people  here,  and  now  they  are 
ready  to  call  you  to  do  for  the  whole  Nation  what  you  did 
for  a  single  state,  deliver  the  government  into  the  hands  of 
the    people. 

A  committee  composed  of  the  permanent  chairman  of 
the  convention  and  one  delegate  from  each  State  and  Ter- 
ritory was  appointed  to  inform  you  of  your  selection  as 
the  nominee  of  the  Democratic  party  for  President  of  the 
United  States  and  to  request  you  to  accept  it,  and  the  con- 
vention did  me  the  honor  to  make  me  chairman  of  this 
committee  charged  with  such  a  happy  mission. 

Therefore,  in  compliance  with  the  command  of  that  con- 
vention, this  committee  performs  that  pleasing  duty,  and 
as  the  appointed  agent  of  that  great  national  Democratic 
convention,  I  hand  you  this  formal  letter  of  notification, 
signed  by  the  members  of  the  Notification  Committee,  ac- 
companied by  a  copy  of  the  platform  adopted  by  the  con- 
vention, and  upon  that  platform  I  have  the  honor  to  re- 
quest your  acceptance  of  the  tendered  nomination.  And 
upon  behalf  of  the  Democrats  of  the  whole  Republic,  who 
are  united,  aggressive  and  militant,  we  pledge  you  their 
united  and  earnest  support. 

And  may  God  guide  you  to  a  glorious  victory  in  No- 
vember. 


65    PER   CENT.    RAISE   IN    DUTY   ON    LIPPITT=iYlcCOLL 
PRODUCTS 


This  table  shows  the  effect  of  the  Aldrich  "jokers"  in  the 
cotton  schedule  in  the  interest  of  the  "Lippitt-McColl  crowd"; 
the  Dingley  tariff  rate  as  intended;  the  Dingley  rate  collected 
through  manipulation  of  Custom-House  rulings  on  the  law's 
interpretation,  and  the  further  jacking-up  of  duties  by  the 
Payne-Aldrich  law.  These  nine  samples  are  fancy  weaves  in 
which  the  Lippitt-McColl  mills  enjoy  practically  a  monopoly: 

Per    Cent 

Duty 

Collected 

Under 

Dingley   Law 

Per    Cent.  Through 

Duty  Manip-  Per    Cent. 

Provided  ulation    in  Duty 

Tariff  Board  by    Dingley         its   Inter-       Under  Payne- 

Sample  No.  Law.  pretation.        Aldrich  Law. 

28.     Dotted   Swiss   check 35.00  47-31  61.54 

3D.     Dotted     Swiss 35-00  49-i8  51-4* 

30.  Curtain  Swiss   or  madras 45-51  69.78  69.78 

31.  Fancy  or  allover  Swiss 35-00  44-94  65.82 

34.     Fancy  white  goods 35-oo  45-i6  55-8g 

37.     Striped     marquisette 35-oo  53. 18  60.94 

60.      Leno,     fancy 38.61  54-05  69.50 

87.  Tissue  or  fancy  wash  fabric.     35.00  48.45  55-48 

88.  Fancy    wash   fabric 35-00  43-i°  52-65 

Average     duty 36.57  50.57  60.33 

Average  increase  in  duty  on  nine  samples  under  Payne- 
Aldrich  law  is  equivalent  to  64.97  per  cent,  of  the  intended 
Dingley  rate. — N.  Y.  "World,"  Aug.  19,  1912. 


GOV.  WILSONS  SPEECH 

ACCEPTING  NOMINATION 

FOR  THE  PRESIDENCY 


Mr.  James  and  Gentlemen  of  the  Notification  Committee: 

O  PEAKING  for  the  National  Democratic  Convention,  re- 
^  cently  assembled  at  Baltimore,  you  have  notified  me  of 
my  nomination  by  the  Democratic  Party  for  the  high  office  of 
President  of  the  United  States:  Allow  me  to  thank  you 
very  warmly  for  the  generous  terms  in  which  you  have, 
through  your  distinguished  Chairman,  conveyed  the  notifica- 
tion, and  for  the  thoughtful  personal  courtesy  with  which 
you  have  performed  your  interesting  and  important  errand. 
I  accept  the  nomination  with  a  deep  sense  of  its  un- 
usual significance  and  of  the  great  honor  done  me,  and  also 
with  a  very  profound  sense  of  my  responsibility  to  the  party 
and  to  the  Nation.  You  will  expect  me  in  accepting  the 
honor  to  speak  very  plainly  the  faith  that  is  in  me.  You  will 
expect  me,  in  brief,  to  talk  politics  and  open  the  campaign 
in  words  whose  meaning  no  one  need  doubt.  You  will 
expect  me  to  speak  to  the  country  as  well  as  to  yourselves. 

THE  CONSCIENCE  OF  THE  PEOPLE 

We  cannot  intelligently  talk  politics  unless  we  know  to 
whom  we  are  talking  and  in  what  circumstances.  The 
present  circumstances  are  clearly  unusual.  No  previous 
political  campaign  in  our  time  has  disclosed  anything  like 
them.  The  audience  we  address  is  in  no  ordinary  temper. 
It  is  no  audience  of  partisans.  Citizens  of  every  class  and 
party  and  prepossession  sit  together,  a  single  people,  to 
learn  whether  we  understand  their  life  and  know  how  to 
afford  them  the  counsel  and  guidance  they  are  now  keenly 
aware  that  they  stand  in  need  of.  We  must  speak,  not  to 
catch  votes,  but  to  satisfy  the  thought  and  conscience  of  a 
people  deeply  stirred  by  the  conviction  that  they  have  come 
to  a  critical  turning  point  in  their  moral  and  political  de- 
velopment. 

We  stand  in  the  presence  of  an  awakened  nation,  im- 
patient of  partisan  make-believe.  The  public  man  who  does 
not  realize  the  fact  and  feel  its  stimulation  must  be  singu- 
larly unsusceptible  to  the  influences  that  stir  in  every 
quarter  about  him.  The  Nation  has  awakened  to  a  sense  of 
neglected  ideals  and  neglected  duties;  to  a  consciousness 
that  the  rank  and  file  of  her  people  find  life  very  hard  to 
sustain,  that  her  young  men  find  opportunity  embarrassed, 
and  that  her  older  men  find  business  difficult  to  renew  and 
maintain  because  of  circumstances  of  privilege  and  private 
advantage  which  have  interlaced  their  subtle  threads 
throughout  almost  every  part  of  the  framework  of  our 
present  law.     She  has  awakened  to  the  knowledge  that  she 
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has  lost  certain  cherished  liberties  and  wasted  priceless 
resources  which  she  had  solemnly  undertaken  to  hold  in 
trust  for  posterity  and  for  all  mankind;  and  to  the  convic- 
tion that  she  stands  confronted  with  an  occasion  for  con- 
structive statesmanship  such  as  has  not  arisen  since  the 
great  days  in  which  her  government  was  set  up. 

Plainly,  it  is  a  new  age.  The  tonic  of  such  a  time  is 
very  exhilarating.  It  requires  self-restraint  not  to  attempt 
too  much,  and  yet  it  would  be  cowardly  to  attempt  too 
little.  The  path  of  duty  soberly  and  bravely  trod  is  the 
way  to  service  and  distinction,  and  many  adventurous  feet 
seek  to  set  out  upon  it. 

There  never  was  a  time  when  impatience  and  suspicion 
were  more  keenly  aroused  by  private  power  selfishly  em- 
ployed; when  jealousy  of  everything  concealed  or  touched 
with  any  purpose  not  linked  with  general  good,  or  incon- 
sistent with  it,  more  sharply  or  immediately  displayed  itself. 

Nor  was  the  country  ever  more  susceptible  to  unselfish 
appeals  or  to  the  high  arguments  of  sincere  justice.  These 
are  the  unmistakenable  symptoms  of  an  awakening.  There 
is  the  more  need  for  wise  counsel  because  the  people  are  so 
ready  to  heed  counsel  if  it  be  given  honestly  and  in  their 
interest. 

QUESTIONS  OF   RIGHT  AND  JUSTICE 

It  is  in  the  broad  light  of  this  new  day  that  we  stand  face 
tc  face, — with  what?  Plainly,  not  with  questions  of  party, 
not  with  a  contest  for  office,  not  with  a  petty  struggle  for 
advantage,  democrat  against  republican,  liberal  against  con- 
servative, progressive  against  reactionary.  With  great  ques- 
tions of  right  and  of  justice,  rather, — questions  of  national 
development,  of  the  development  of  character  and  of  stand- 
ards of  action  no  less  than  of  a  better  business  system, 
more  free,  more  equitable,  more  open  to  ordinary  men, 
practicable  to  live  under,  tolerable  to  work  under,  or  a 
better  fiscal  system  whose  taxes  shall  not  come  out  of  the 
pockets  of  th;;  many  to  go  into  the  pockets  of  the  few,  and 
within  whose  intricacies  special  privilege  may  not  so  easily 
find  covert.  The  forces  of  the  nation  are  asserting  them- 
selves against  every  form  of  special  privilege  and  private 
control,  and  are  seeking  bigger  things  than  they  have  ever 
heretofore  achieved.  They  are  sweeping  away  what  is  un- 
righteous in  order  to  vindicate  once  more  the  essential 
rights  of  human  life;  and,  what  is  very  serious  for  us,  they 
are  looking  to  us  for  guidance,  disinterested  guidance,  at 
once  honest  and  fearless. 

At  such  a  time,  and  in  the  presence  of  such  circum- 
stances, what  is  the  meaning  of  our  platform,  and  what  is 
our  responsibility  under  it?  What  are  our  duty  and  our 
purpose?  The  platform  is  meant  to  show  that  we  know  what 
the  Nation  is  thinking  about,  what  it  is  most  concerned  about, 
what  it  wishes  corrected,  and  what  it  desires  to  see  at- 
tempted that  is  new  and  constructive  and  intended  for  its 
long  future.  But  for  us  it  is  a  very  practical  document. 
We  are  not  about  to  ask  the  people  of  the  United  States 
to  adopt  our  platform;  we  are  about  to  ask  them  to  entrust 
us  with  office  and  power  and  the  guidance  of  their  affairs. 
They  will  wish  to  know  what  sort  of  men  we  are  and  of 
what  definite  purpose;  what  translation  of  action  and  of 
policy  we  intend  to  give  to  the  general  terms  of  the  plat- 
form which  the  Convention  at  Baltimore  put  forth,  should 
we  be  elected. 
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THE  PROOF  OF  THE  PUDDING 

The  platform  is  not  a  program.  A  program  must  con- 
sist of  measures,  administrative  acts,  and  acts  of  legislation. 
The  proof  of  the  pudding  is  the  eating  thereof.  How  do 
we  intend  to  make  it  edible  and  digestible?  From  this  time 
on  we  shall  be  under  interrogation.  How  do  we  expect  to 
handle  each  of  the  great  matters  that  must  be  taken  up  by 
the  next  congress  and  the  next  administration? 

What  is  there  to  do?  It  is  hard  to  sum  the  great  task  up, 
but  apparently  this  is  the  sum  of  the  matter:  There  are 
two  great  things  to  do.  One  is  to  set  up  the  rule  of  justice 
and  of  right  in  such  matters  as  the  tariff,  the  regulation 
of  the  trusts  and  the  prevention  of  monopoly,  the  adaptation 
of  our  banking  and  currency  laws  to  the  varied  uses  to 
which  our  people  must  put  them,  the  treatment  of  those 
who  do  the  daily  labor  in  our  factories  and  mines  and 
throughout  all  our  great  industrial  and  commercial  under- 
takings, and  the  political  life  of  the  people  of  the  Philippines, 
for  whom  we  hold  governmental  power  in  trust,  for  their 
service  not  our  own.  The  other,  the  additional  duty  is  the 
great  task  of  protecting  our  people  and  our  resources  and  of 
keeping  open  to  the  whole  people  the  doors  of  opportunity 
through  which  they  must,  generation  by  generation,  pass  if 
they  are  to  make  conquest  of  their  fortunes  in  health,  in 
freedom,  in  peace,  and  in  contentment.  In  the  performance 
of  this  second  great  duty  we  are  face  to  face  with  questions 
of  conservation  and  of  development,  questions  of  forests  and 
water  powers  and  mines  and  water  ways,  of  the  building  of 
an  adequate  merchant  marine,  and  the  opening  of  every 
highway  and  facility  and  the  setting  up  of  every  safeguard 
needed  by  a  great  industrious,  expanding  Nation. 

THE  PEOPLE'S  PART 

These  are  all  great  matters  upon  which  everybody  should 
be  heard.  We  have  got  into  trouble  in  recent  years  (  Hefly 
because  these  large  things,  which  ought  to  have  been 
handled  by  taking  counsel  with  as  large  a  number  of  pt  sons 
as  possible,  because  they  touched  every  interest  and  the  life 
of  every  class  and  region,  have  in  fact  been  too  often 
handled  in  private  conference.  They  have  been  settled  by 
very  small,  and  often  deliberately  exclusive,  groups  of  men 
who  undertook  to  speak  for  the  whole  Nation,  or,  rather, 
for  themselves  in  the  terms  of  the  whole  Nation, — very 
honestly  it  may  be,  but  very  ignorantly  sometimes,  and 
very  shortsightedly  too, — a  poor  substitute  for  genuine  com- 
mon counsel.  No  group  of  directors,  economic  or  political, 
can  speak  for  a  people.  They  have  neither  the  point  of  view 
nor  the  knowledge.  Our  difficulty  is  not  that  wicked  and 
designing  men  have  plotted  against  us,  but  that  our  common 
affairs  have  been  determined  upon  too  narrow  a  view,  and  by 
too  private  an  initiative.  Our  task  now  is  to  effect  a  great 
readjustment  and  get  the  forces  of  the  whole  people  once 
more  into  play.  We  need  no  revolution;  we  need  no  excited 
change;  we  need  only  a  new  point  of  view  and  a  new  method 
and  spirit  of  counsel. 

SERVANTS  OF  THE  PEOPLE 

We  are  servants  of  the  people,  the  whole  people.  The 
Nation  has  been  unnecessarily,  unreasonably  at  war  within 
itself.  Interest  has  clashed  with  interest  when  there  were 
common  principles  of  right  and  of  fair  dealing  which  might 
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and  should  have  bound  them  all  together,  not  as  rivals,  but 
as  partners.  As  the  servants  of  all,  we  are  bound  to  under- 
take the  great  duty  of  accommodation  and  adjustment. 

We  cannot  undertake  it  except  in  a  spirit  which  some 
find  it  hard  to  understand.  Some  people  only  smile  when 
you  speak  of  yourself  as  a  servant  of  the  people;  it  seems 
to  them  like  affectation  or  mere  demagoguery.  They  ask 
what  the  unthinking  crowd  knows  or  comprehends  of  great 
complicated  matters  of  government.  They  shrug  their 
shoulders  and  lift  their  eyebrows  when  you  speak  as  if  you 
really  believed  in  presidential  primaries,  in  the  direct  elec- 
tion of  United  States  senators,  and  in  an  utter  publicity 
about  everything  that  concerns  government,  from  the 
sources  of  campaign  funds  to  the  intimate  debate  of  the 
highest  affairs  of  state. 

They  do  not,  or  will  not,  comprehend  the  solemn  thing 
that  is  in  your  thought.  You  know  as  well  as  they  do  that 
there  are  all  sorts  and  conditions  of  men, — the  unthinking 
mixed  with  the  wise,  the  reckless  with  the  prudent,  the  un- 
scrupulous with  the  fair  and  honest, — and  you  know  what 
they  sometimes  forget,  that  every  class,  without  exception, 
affords  a  sample  of  the  mixture,  the  learned  and  the  fortu- 
nate no  less  than  the  uneducated  and  the  struggling  mass. 
But  you  see  more  than  they  do.  You  see  that  these  multi- 
tudes of  men,  mixed  of  every  kind  and  quality,  constitute 
somehow  an  organic  and  noble  whole,  a  single  people,  and 
that  they  have  interests  which  no  man  can  privately  de- 
termine without  their  knowledge  and  counsel.  That  is  the 
meaning  of  representative  government  itself.  Representa- 
tive government  is  nothing  more  nor  less  than  an  effort  to 
give  voice  to  this  great  body  through  spokesmen  chosen 
out  of  every  grade  and  class. 

POLITICS  AND  THE  TARIFF 

You  may  think  that  I  am  wandering  off  into  a  general 
disquisition  that  has  little  to  do  with  the  business  in  hand; 
but  I  am  not.  This  is  business, —  business  of  the  deepest 
sort.  It  will  solve  our  difficulties  if  you  will  but  take  it  as 
business. 

See  how  it  makes  business  out  of  the  tariff  question. 
The  tariff  question,  as  dealt  with  in  our  time  at  any  rate,  has 
not  been  business.  It  has  been  politics.  Tariff  schedules 
have  been  made  up  for  the  purpose  of  keeping  as  large  a 
number  as  possible  of  the  rich  and  influential  manufacturers 
of  the  country  in  a  good  humor  with  the  Republican  party, 
which  desired  their  constant  financial  support.  The  tariff 
has  become  a  system  of  favors,  which  the  phraseology  of 
the  schedule  was  often  deliberately  contrived  to  conceal.  It 
becomes  a  matter  of  business,  of  legitimate  business,  only 
when  the  partnership  and  understanding  it  represents  is  be- 
tween the  leaders  of  Congress  and  the  whole  people  of  the 
United  States,  instead  of  between  the  leaders  of  Congress 
and  small  groups  of  manufacturers  demanding  special 
recognition  and  consideration.  That  is  why  the  general 
idea  of  representative  government  becomes  a  necessary  part 
of  the  tariff  question.  Who,  when  you  come  down  to  the 
hard  facts  of  the  matter,  have  been  represented  in  recent 
years  when  our  tariff  schedules  were  being  discussed  and 
determined,  not  on  the  floor  of  Congress,  for  that  is  not 
where  they  have  been  determined,  but  in  the  committee 
rooms  and  conferences?  That  is  the  heart  of  the  whole  affair. 
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Will  you,  can  you,  bring  the  whole  people  into  the  partner- 
ship or  not?  No  one  is  discontented  with  representative 
government;  it  falls  under  question  only  when  it  ceases  to 
be  representative.  It  is  at  bottom  a  question  of  good  faith 
and  morals. 

DENOUNCES  THE  PAYNE=ALDRICH  BILL 

How  does  the  present  tariff  look  in  the  light  of  it?  I  say 
nothing  for  the  moment  about  the  policy  of  protection,  con- 
ceived and  carried  out  as  a  disinterested  statesman  might 
conceive  it.  Our  own  clear  conviction  as  Democrats  is,  that 
in  the  last  analysis  the  only  safe  and  legitimate  object  of 
tariff  duties,  as  of  taxes  of  every  other  kind,  is  to  raise 
revenue  for  the  support  of  the  government;  but  that  is  not 
my  present  point.  We  denounce  the  Payne-Aldrich  tariff 
act  as  the  most  conspicuous  example  ever  afforded  the 
country  of  the  special  favors  and  monopolistic  advantages 
which  the  leaders  of  the  Republican  party  have  so  often 
shown  themselves  willing  to  extend  to  these  to  whom  they 
looked  for  campaign  contributions.  Tariff  duties,  as  they 
have  employed  them,  have  not  been  a  means  of  setting  up 
an  equitable  system  of  protection.  They  have  been,  on  the 
contrary,  a  method  of  fostering  special  privilege.  They  have 
made  it  easy  to  establish  monopoly  in  our  domestic  markets. 
Trusts  have  owed  their  origin  and  their  secure  power  to 
them.  The  economic  freedom  of  our  people,  our  prosperity 
in  trade,  our  untrammeled  energy  in  manufacture  depend 
upon  their  reconsideration  from  top  to  bottom  in  an  en- 
tirely different  spirit. 

BUSINESS   AND   LEGISLATION 

We  do  not  ignore  the  fact  that  the  business  of  a  coun- 
try like  ours  is  exceedingly  sensitive  to  changes  in  legislation 
of  this  kind.  It  has  been  built  up,  however  ill-advisedly, 
upon  tariff  schedules  written  in  the  way  I  have  indicated, 
and  its  foundations  must  not  be  too  radically  or  too  sudden- 
ly disturbed.  When  we  act  we  should  act  with  caution  and 
prudence,  like  men  who  know  what  they  are  about,  and  not 
like  those  in  love  with  a  theory.  It  is  obvious  that  the 
changes  we  make  should  be  made  only  at  such  a  rate  and 
in  such  a  way  as  will  least  interfere  with  the  normal  and 
healthful  course  of  commerce  and  manufacture.  But  we 
shall  not  on  that  account  act  with  timidity,  as  if  we  did  not 
know  our  own  minds,  for  we  are  certain  of  our  ground  and 
of  our  object.  There  should  be  an  immediate  revision,  and 
it  should  be  downward,  unhesitatingly  and  steadily  down- 
ward. 

It  should  begin  with  the  schedules  which  have  been 
most  obviously  used  to  kill  competition  and  to  raise  prices 
in  the  United  States,  arbitrarily  and  without  regard  to  the 
prices  pertaining  elsewhere  in  the  markets  of  the  world;  and 
it  should,  before  it  is  finished  or  intermitted,  be  extended 
to  every  item  in  every  schedule  which  affords  any  opportu- 
nity for  monopoly,  for  special  advantage  to  limited  groups 
of  beneficiaries,  or  for  subsidized  control  of  any  kind  in 
the  markets  or  the  enterprises  of  the  country;  until  special 
favors  of  every  sort  shall  have  been  absolutely  withdrawn 
and  every  part  of  our  laws  of  taxation  shall  have  been  trans- 
formed from  a  system  of  governmental  patronage  into  a 
system  of  just  and  reasonable  charges  which  shall  fall  where 
they  will  create  the  least  burden.    When  we  shall  have  done 
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that,  we  can  fix  questions  of  revenue  and  of  business  ad- 
justment in  a  new  spirit  and  with  clear  minds.  We  shall 
then  be  partners  with  all  the  business  men  of  the  country, 
and  a  day  of  freer,  more  stable  prosperity  shall  have  dawned. 

THE  GOVERNMENTAL  IDEA 

There  has  been  no  more  demoralizing  influence  in  our 
politics  in  our  time  than  the  influence  of  tariff  legislation, 
the  influence  of  the  idea  that  the  government  was  the  grand 
dispenser  of  favors,  the  maker  and  unmaker  of  fortunes,  and 
of  opportunities  such  as  certain  men  have  sought  in  order 
to  control  the  movement  of  trade  and  industry  throughout 
the  continent.  It  has  made  the  government  a  prize  to  be 
captured  and  parties  the  means  of  effecting  the  capture.  It 
has  made  the  business  men  of  one  of  the  most  virile  and 
enterprising  nations  in  the  world  timid,  fretful,  full  of 
alarms;  has  robbed  them  of  self-confidence  and  manly  force, 
until  they  have  cried  out  that  they  could  do  nothing  with- 
out the  assistance  of  the  government  at  Washington.  It 
has  made  them  feel  that  their  lives  depended  upon  the  Ways 
and  Means  Committee  of  the  House  and  the  Finance  Com- 
mittee of  the  Senate  (in  these  later  years  particularly  the 
Finance  Committee  of  the  Senate).  They  have  insisted  very 
anxiously  that  these  committees  should  be  made  up  only  of 
their  "friends";  until  the  country  in  its  turn  grew  suspicious 
and  wondered  how  those  committees  were  being  guided  and 
controlled,  by  what  influences  and  plans  of  personal  ad- 
vantage. Government  cannot  be  wholesomely  conducted  in 
such  an  atmosphere.  Its  very  honesty  is  in  jeopardy. 
Favors  are  never  conceived  in  the  general  interest;  they  are 
always  for  the  benefit  of  the  few,  and  the  few  who  seek  and 
obtain  them  have  only  themselves  to  blame  if  presently  they 
seem  to  be  contemned  and  distrusted. 

NATION  IS  IMMENSELY  RICH 

For  what  has  the  result  been?  Prosperity?  Yes,  if  by 
prosperity  you  mean  vast  wealth  no  matter  how  distributed, 
or  whether  distributed  at  all,  or  not;  if  you  mean  vast  enter- 
prises built  up  to  be  presently  concentrated  under  the  con- 
trol of  comparatively  small  bodies  of  men,  who  can  deter- 
mine almost  at  pleasure  whether  there  shall  be  competition 
or  not.  The  Nation  as  a  nation  has  grown  immensely  rich. 
She  is  justly  proud  of  her  industries  and  of  the  genius  of 
her  men  of  affairs.  They  can  master  anything  they  set 
their  minds  to,  and  we  have  been  greatly  stimulated  under 
their  leadership  and  command.  Their  laurels  are  many  and 
very  green.  We  must  accord  them  the  great  honors  that 
are  their  due  and  we  must  preserve  what  they  have  built 
up  for  us.  But  what  of  the  other  side  of  the  picture?  It  is 
not  as  easy  for  us  to  live  as  it  used  to  be.  Our  money  will 
not  buy  as  much.  High  wages,  even  when  we  can  get  them, 
yield  us  no  great  comfort.  We  used  to  be  better  off  with 
less,  because  a  dollar  could  buy  so  much  more.  The 
majority  of  us  have  been  disturbed  to  find  ourselves  growing 
poorer,  even  though  our  earnings  were  slowing  increasing. 
Prices  climb  faster  than  we  can  push  our  earnings  up. 

Moreover,  we  begin  to  perceive  some  things  about  the 
movement  of  prices  that  concern  us  very  deeply,  and  fix 
our  attention  upon  the  tariff  schedules  with  a  more  definite 
determination  than  ever  to  get  to  the  bottom  of  this  matter. 
We  have  been  looking  into  it,  at  trials  held  under  the  Sher- 
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man  Act  and  in  investigations  in  the  committee  rooms  of 
Congress,  where  men  who  wanted  to  know  the  real  facts 
have  been  busy  with  inquiry;  and  we  begin  to  see  very 
clearly  what  at  least  some  of  the  methods  are  by  which 
prices  are  fixed.  We  know  that  they  are  not  fixed  by  the 
competitions  of  the  market,  or  by  the  ancient  law  of  supply 
and  demand  which  is  to  be  found  stated  in  all  the  primers 
of  economics,  but  by  private  arrangements  with  regard  to 
what  the  supply  should  be  and  agreements  among  the  pro- 
ducers themselves.  Those  who  buy  are  not  even  repre- 
sented by  counsel.  The  high  cost  of  living  is  arranged  by 
private  understanding. 

TRUST  BARONS  IN  CONTROL 

We  naturally  ask  ourselves,  how  did  these  gentlemen 
get  control  of  these  things?  Who  handed  our  economic  laws 
over  to  them  for  legislative  and  contractual  alteration?  We 
have  in  these  disclosures  still  another  view  of  the  tariff,  still 
another  proof  that,  not  the  people  of  the  United  States  but 
only  a  very  small  number  of  them  have  been  partners  in 
that  legislation.  Those  few  have  learned  how  to  control 
tariff  legislation,  and  as  they  have  perfected  their  control 
they  have  consolidated  their  interests.  Men  of  the  same  in- 
terest have  drawn  together,  have  united  their  enterprises  and 
have  formed  trusts;  and  trusts  can  control  prices.  Up  to  a 
certain  point  (and  only  up  to  a  certain  point)  great  com- 
binations effect  great  economies  in  administration,  and  in- 
crease efficiency  by  simplifying  and  perfecting  organization; 
but,  whether  they  effect  economies  or  not,  they  can  very 
easily  determine  prices  by  intimate  agreement,  so  soon  as 
they  come  to  control  a  sufficient  percentage  of  the  product 
in  any  great  line  of  business;  and  we  now  know  that  they  do. 

I  am  not  drawing  up  an  indictment  against  anybody. 
This  is  the  natural  history  of  such  tariffs  as  are  now  con- 
trived, as  it  is  the  natural  history  of  all  other  governmental 
favors  and  of  all  licenses  to  use  the  government  to  help  cer- 
tain groups  of  individuals  along  in  life.  Nobody  in  particu- 
lar, I  suppose,  is  to  blame,  and  I  am  not  interested  just  now 
in  blaming  anybody;  I  am  simply  trying  to  point  out  what 
the  situation  is,  in  order  to  suggest  what  there  is  for  us  to 
do,  if  we  would  serve  the  country  as  a  whole.  The  fact  is, 
that  the  trusts  have  been  formed,  have  gained  all  but  com- 
plete control  of  the  larger  enterprises  of  the  country,  have 
fixed  prices  and  fixed  them  high  so  that  profits  might  be 
rolled  up  that  were  thoroughly  worth  while,  and  that  the 
tariff,  with  its  artificial  protections  and  stimulations,  gave 
them  the  opportunity  to  do  these  things,  and  has  safe- 
guarded them  in  that  opportunity. 

NO  LONGER  "INFANT  INDUSTRIES" 

The  trusts  do  not  belong  to  the  period  of  infant  indus- 
tries. They  are  not  the  products  of  the  time,  that  old  labo- 
rious time,  when  the  great  continent  we  live  on  was  un- 
developed, the  young  nation  struggling  to  find  itself  and  get 
upon  its  feet  amidst  older  and  more  experienced  competitors. 
They  belong  to  a  very  recent  and  very  sophisticated  age, 
when  men  knew  what  they  wanted  and  knew  how  to  get  it  by 
the  favor  of  the  government.  It  is  another  chapter  in  the 
natural  history  of  power  and  of  "governing  classes."  The 
next  chapter  will  set  us  free  again.  There  will  be  no  flavor 
of  tragedy  in  it.     It  will  be  a  chapter  of  readjustment,  not 
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of  pain  and  rough  disturbance.  It  will  witness  a  turning 
back  from  what  is  abnormal  to  what  is  normal.  It  will  see 
a  restoration  of  the  laws  of  trade,  which  are  the  laws  of 
competition  and  of  unhampered  opportunity,  under  which 
men  of  every  sort  are  set  free  and  encouraged  to  enrich  the 
Nation. 

I  am  not  one  of  those  who  think  that  competition  can  be 
established  by  law  against  the  drift  of  a  world-wide 
economic  tendency;  neither  am  I  one  of  those  who  believe 
that  business  done  upon  a  great  scale  by  a  single  organiza- 
tion,— call  it  corporation,  or  what  you  will, — is  necessarily 
dangerous  to  the  liberties,  even  the  economic  liberties,  of  a 
great  people  like  our  own,  full  of  intelligence  and  of  in- 
domitable energy.  I  am  not  afraid  of  anything  that  is 
normal.  I  dare  say  we  shall  never  return  to  the  old  order  of 
individual  competition,  and  that  the  organization  of  business 
upon  a  great  scale  of  cooperation  is,  up  to  a  certain  point, 
itself  normal  and  inevitable. 

BIGNESS  NOT  DANGEROUS 

Power  in  the  hands  of  great  business  men  does  not  make 
me  apprehensive,  unless  it  springs  out  of  advantages  which 
they  have  not  created  for  themselves.  Big  business  is  not 
dangerous  because  it  is  big,  but  because  its  bigness  is  an 
unwholesome  inflation  created  by  privileges  and  exemptions 
which  it  ought  not  to  enjoy.  While  competition  cannot  be 
created  by  statutory  enactment,  it  can  in  large  measure  be 
revived  by  changing  the  laws  and  forbidding  the  practices 
that  killed  it,  and  by  enacting  laws  that  will  give  it  heart 
and  occasion  again.  We  can  arrest  and  prevent  monopoly. 
It  has  assumed  new  shapes  and  adopted  new  processes  in  our 
time,  but  these  are  now  being  disclosed  and  can  be  dealt 
with. 

The  general  terms  of  the  present  federal  anti-trust  law, 
forbidding  "combinations  in  restraint  of  trade"  have  ap- 
parently proved  ineffectual.  Trusts  have  grown  up  under  its 
ban  very  luxuriantly,  and  have  pursued  the  methods  by 
which  so  many  of  them  have  established  virtual  monopolies 
without  serious  let  or  hinderance.  It  has  roared  against 
them  like  any  sucking  dove.  I  am  not  assessing  the  respon- 
sibility, I  am  merely  stating  the  fact.  But  the  means  and 
methods  by  which  trusts  have  established  monopolies  have 
now  become  known.  It  will  be  necessary  to  supplement 
the  present  law  with  such  laws,  both  civil  and  criminal,  as 
will  effectually  punish  and  prevent  those  methods,  adding 
such  other  laws  as  may  be  necessary  to  provide  suitable  and 
adequate  judicial  processes,  whether  civil  or  criminal,  to  dis- 
close them  and  follow  thqm  to  finaj  verdict  and  judgment. 
They  must  be  specifically  and  -diredtly  met  by  law  as  they 
develop. 

TRUSTS  MUST  BE  CONTROLLED 

But  the  problem  and  the  difficulty  are  much  greater  than 
that.  There  are  not  merely  great  trusts  and  combinations 
which  are  to  be  controlled  and  deprived  of  their  power  to 
create  monopolies  and  destroy  rivals;  there  is  something 
bigger  still  than  they  are  and  more  subtle,  more  evasive, 
more  difficult  to  deal  with.  There  are  vast  confederacies  (as 
I  may  perhaps  call  them  fo«r  the  sake  of  convenience)  ^  of 
banks,  railways,  express  companies,  insurance  companies, 
manufacturing  corporations,  ;mining  corporations,  power  and 
development  companies  and  iill  th<e  rest  of  the  circle,  bound 
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together  by  the  fact  that  the  ownership  of  their  stock  ai 
the  members  of  their  boards  of  directors  are  controlled  ai 
determined  by  comparatively  small  and  closely  inter-relat 
groups    of    persons    who,    by    their    informal    confedera 
may  control,  if  they  please  and  when  they  will,  both  cr 
and   enterprise.     There  is   nothing  illegal  about   these   (   X 
federacies,  so  far  as  I  can  perceive.     They  have  come  v\ 
very  naturally,  generally  without  plan  or  deliberation,  rfl 
because  there  was  so  much  money  to  be  invested  and  ill 
in  the  hands,  at  great  financial  centers,  of  men  acquaj 
with  one  another  and  intimately  associated  in  business,  ' 
because  anyone  had  conceived  and  was  carrying  out  a  pla 
general  control;  but  they  are  none  the  less  potent  a  fore  " 
our  economic  and  financial  system  on  that  account.     T. 
are  part  of  our  problem.     Their  very  existence  gives  rise 
the  suspicion  of  a  "money  trust,"  a  concentration  of  the  (  ' 
trol  of  credit  which  may  at  any  time  become  infinitely 
gerous  to  free  enterprise.     If  such  a  concentration  and  j 
trol  does  not  actually  exist,  it  is  evident  that  it  can  e 
be  set  up  and  used  at  will.     Laws  must  be  devised  which 
prevent   this,   if  laws   can  be   worked   out   by   fair  and 
counsel  that  will  accomplish  that  result  without  destroj 
or  seriously  embarrassing  any  sound  or  legitimate  busine 
undertaking  or  necessary  and  wholesome  arrangement. 

THE  RULE  OF  RIGHT 

Let  me  say  again,  that  what  we  are  seeking  is  not  d< 
struction  of  any  kind,  nor  the  disruption  of  any  sound  c 
honest  thing,  but  merely  the  rule  of  right  and  of  the  corr 
mon  advantage.  I  am  happy  to  say  that  a  new  spirit  has  b< 
gun  to  show  itself  in  the  last  year  or  two  among  influent5 
men  of  business,  and,  what  is  perhaps  even  more  significa 
among  the  lawyers  who  are  their  expert  advisers;  and  t' 
this  spirit  has  displayed  itself  very  notably  in  the  last  f ' 
months  in  an  effort  to  return,  in  some  degree  at  any  n  , 
to  the  practices  of  genuine  competition.  Only  a  very  Hi  r- 
while  ago  our  men  of  business  were  united  in  resisting  eve 
proposal  of  change  and  reform  as  an  attack  on  business,  a 
embarrassment  to  all  large  enterprise,  an  intimation  tha 
settled  ideas  of  property  were  to  be  set  aside  and  a  nei 
and  strange  order  of  things  created  out  of  hand.  Whil 
they  thought  in  that  way  progress  seemed  impossible  with 
out  hot  contest  and  a  bitter  clash  between  interests,  almost 
war  of  classes.  Common  counsel  seemed  all  but  hopeles! 
because  some  of  the  chief  parties  in  interest  would  not  tak 
part, — seemed  even  to  resent  discussion  as  a  manifestation  c 
hostility  towards  themselves.  They  talked  constantly  abou 
vested  interests  and  were  very  hot. 

NEW  STANDARDS  TO  PREVAIL 

It  is  a  happy  omen  that  their  attitude  has  changed.  The 
see  that  what  is  right  can  hurt  no  man;  that  a  new  adjust 
ment  of  interests  is  inevitable  and  desirable,  is  in  the  interes 
of  everybody;  that  their  own  honor,  their  own  intelligenc< 
their  own  practical  comprehension  of  affairs  is  involvec 
They  are  beginning  to  adjust  their  business  to  the  new  stand 
ards.  Their  hand  is  no  longer  against  the  Nation;  they  ar 
part  of  it,  their  interests  are  bound  up  with  its  interests 
This  is  not  true  of  all  of  them,  but  it  is  true  of  enough  c 
them  to  show  what  the  new  age  is  to  be,  and  how  th 
anxieties  of  statesmen  are  to  be  eased,  if  the  light  that  i 
dawning  broadens  into  day. 
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If  I  am  right  about  this,  it  is  going  to  be  easier  to  act 
,  accordance  with  the  rule  of  right  and  justice  in  dealing 
th  the  labor  question.     The  so-called  labor  question  is  a 

\stion  only  because  we  have  not  yet  found  the  rule  of 
t  in  adjusting  the  interests  of  labor  and  capital.  The 
a  are,  the  happiness,  the  energy  and  spirit  of  the  men  and 
*;  len  who  do  the  daily  work  in  our  mines  and  factories,  on 
ailroads,  in  our  offices  and  marts  of  trade,  on  our  farms 
sta'm  the  sea,  is  of  the  essence  of  our  national  life.  There 
co  >e  nothing  wholesome  unless  their  life  is  wholesome; 
|*at  can  be  no  contentment  unless  they  are  contented. 
*°  £  physical  welfare  affects  the  soundness  of  the  whole 
'a  on.  We  shall  never  get  very  far  in  the  settlement  of 
•;  je  vital  matters  so  long  as  we  regard  everything  done  for 
''  working  man,  by  law  or  by  private  agreement,  as  a  con- 
1  -Jon  yielded  to  keep  him  from  agitation  and  a  disturbance 
n"  ir  peace.  Here,  again,  the  sense  of  universal  partnership 
lP°  come  into  play  if  we  are  to  act  like  statesmen,  as  those 
tSf   serve,  not  a  class,  but  a  nation. 

WORKMEN  BACKBONE  OF  NATION 

.  Ahe  working  people  of  America, — if  they  must  be  dis- 
.iguished  from  the  minority  that  constitutes  the  rest  of  it, — 
re,  of  course,  the  backbone  of  the  Nation.  No  law  that  safe- 
uards  their  lives,  that  improves  the  physical  and  moral  con- 
itions  under  which  they  live,  that  makes  their  hours  of  labor 
ational  and  tolerable,  that  gives  them  freedom  to  act  in  their 
wn  interest,  and  that  protects  them  where  they  cannot  pro- 
ect  themselves,  can  properly  be  regarded  as  class  legisla- 
on  or  as  anything  but  as  a  measure  taken  in  the  interest  of 
fe  whole  people,  whose  partnership  in  right  action  we  are 
;.ng  to   establish  and  make  real  and  practical.     It  is  in 

•  i  spirit  that  we  shall  act  if  we  are  genuine  spokesmen  of 
whole  country. 
:f   As  our  program  is  disclosed, — for  no  man  can  forecast 
eady-made  and  before  counsel  is  taken  of  every  one  con- 

.ned, — this  must  be  its  measure  and  standard,  the  interest 
jl  all  concerned.  For  example,  in  dealing  with  the  com- 
ilicated  and  difficult  question  of  the  reform  of  our  banking 
nd  currency  laws,  it  is  plain  that  we  ought  to  consult  very 
tiany  persons  besides  the  bankers,  not  because  we  distrust 
he  bankers,  but  because  they  do  not  necessarily  comprehend 
he  business  of  the  country,  notwithstanding  they  are  in- 
lispensable  servants  of  it  and  may  do  a  vast  deal  to  make  it 
tard  or  easy.  No  mere  bankers'  plan  will  meet  the  re- 
[uirements,  no  matter  how  honestly  conceived.  It  should 
ie  a  merchants'  and  farmers'  plan  as  well,  elastic  in  the 
lands  of  those  who  use  it  as  an  indispensable  part  of  their 
laily  business.  I  do  not  know  enough  about  this  subject  to 
>e  dogmatic  about  it,  I  know  only  enough  to  be  sure  what 
he  partnerships  in  it  should  be,  and  that  the  control  exer- 
:ised  over  any  system  we  may  set  up  should  be,  so  far  as 
>ossible,  a  control  emanating,  not  from  a  single  special  class, 
mt  from  the  general  body  and  authority  of  the  Nation  itself. 

PHILIPPINES  HELD  IN  TRUST 

In  dealing  with  the  Philippines,  we  should  not  allow  our- 
selves to  stand  upon  any  mere  point  of  pride,  as  if,  in  order 
:o  keep  our  countenance  in  the  families  of  nations,  it  were 
lecessary  for  us  to  make  the  same  blunders  of  selfishness 
:hat  other  nations  have  made.    We  are  not  the  owners  of  the 
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Philippine  Islands.  We  hold  them  in  trust  for  the  people 
who  live  in  them.  They  are  theirs,  for  the  uses  of  their  life. 
We  are  not  even  their  partners.  It  is  our  duty,  as  trustees, 
to  make  whatever  arrangement  of  government  will  be  most 
serviceable  to  their  freedom  and  development.  Here,  again, 
we  are  to  set  up  the  rule  of  justice  and  of  right. 

The  rule  of  the  people  is  no  idle  phrase,  those  who  be- 
lieve in  it,  as  who  does  not  that  has  caught  the  real  spirit  of 
America?  believe  that  there  can  be  no  rule  of  right  without 
it;  that  right  in  politics  is  made  up  of  the  interests  of  every- 
body, and  everybody  should  take  part  in  the  action  that  is 
to  determine  it.  We  have  been  keen  for  presidential  pri- 
maries and  the  direct  election  of  United  States  Senators,  be- 
cause we  wanted  the  action  of  the  government  to  be  deter- 
mined by  persons  whom  the  people  had  actually  designated  as 
men  whom  they  were  ready  to  trust  and  follow.  We  have 
been  anxious  that  all  campaign  contributions  and  expendi- 
tures should  be  disclosed  to  the  public  in  fullest  detail, 
because  we  regarded  the  influences  which  govern  campaigns 
to  be  as  much  a  part  of  the  people's  business  as  anything 
else  connected  with  their  government.  We  are  working 
towards  a  very  definite  object,  the  universal  partnership  in 
public  affairs  upon  which  the  purity  of  politics  and  its  aim 
and  spirit  depend. 

GREAT  TASKS  ARE  AHEAD 

For  there  is  much  for  the  partners  to  undertake.  In  the 
affairs  of  a  great  nation  we  plan  and  labor,  not  for  the 
present  only,  but  for  the  long  future  as  well.  There  are 
great  tasks  of  protection  and  conservation  and  development 
to  which  we  have  to  address  ourselves.  Government  has 
much  more  to  do  than  merely  to  right  wrongs  and  set 
the  house  in  order. 

I  do  not  know  any  greater  question  than  that  of  con- 
servation. We  have  been  a  spendthrift  nation  and  must  now 
husband  what  we  have  left.  We  must  do  more  than  that. 
We  must  develop,  as  well  as  preserve,  our  water  powers  and 
must  add  great  waterways  to  the  transportation  facilities  of 
the  Nation,  to  supplement  the  railways  within  our  borders  as 
well  as  upon  the  Isthmus.  We  must  revive  our  merchant 
marine,  too,  and  fill  the  seas  again  with  our  own  fleets.  We 
must  add  to  our  present  post-office  service  a  parcels  post 
as  complete  as  that  of  any  other  nation.  We  must  look  to 
the  health  of  our  people  upon  every  hand,  as  well  as  hearten 
them  with  justice  and  opportunity.  This  is  the  constructive 
work  of  government.  This  is  the  policy  that  has  a  vision 
and  a  hope  and  that  looks  to  serve  mankind. 

There  are  many  sides  to  these  great  matters.  Conserva- 
tion is  easy  to  generalize  about,  but  hard  to  particularize 
about  wisely.  Reservation  is  not  the  whole  of  conservation. 
The  development  of  great  states  must  not  be  stayed  in- 
definitely to  await  a  policy  by  which  our  forests  and  water 
powers  can  prudently  be  made  use  of.  Use  and  development 
must  go  hand  in  hand.  The  policy  we  adopt  must  be  pro- 
gressive, not  negative,  merely,  as  if  we  did  not  know  what 
to  do. 

MUST  PROTECT  THE  MISSISSIPPI 

With  regard  to  the  development  of  greater  and  more 
numerous  waterways  and  the  building  up  of  a  merchant 
marine,  we  must  follow  great  constructive  lines  and  not  fall 
back  upon  the  cheap  device  of  bounties  and  subsidies.    In  the 
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case  of  the  Mississippi  river,  that  great  central  artery  of 
our  trade,  it  is  plain  that  the  federal  government  must  build 
and  maintain  the  levees  and  keep  the  great  waters  in  har- 
ness for  the  general  use.  It  is  plain,  too,  that  vast  sums  of 
money  must  be  spent  to  develop  new  waterways  where  trade 
will  be  most  served  and  transportation  most  readily 
cheapened  by  them.  Such  expenditures  are  no  largess  on 
the  part  of  the  government;  they  are  national  investments. 
The  question  of  a  merchant  marine  turns  back  to  the  tariff 
again,  to  which  all  roads  seem  to  lead,  and  to  our  registry 
laws,  which,  if  coupled  with  the  tariff,  might  almost  be 
supposed  to  have  been  intended  to  take  the  American  flag 
off  the  seas.  Bounties  are  not  necessary,  if  you  will  but 
undo  some  of  the  things  that  have  been  done.  Without  a 
great  merchant  marine  we  cannot  take  our  rightful  place  in 
the  commerce  of  the  world.  Merchants  who  must  depend 
upon  the  carriers  of  rival  mercantile  nations  to  carry  their 
goods  to  market  are  at  a  disadvantage  in  international  trade 
too  manifest  to  need  to  be  pointed  out;  and  our  merchants 
will  not  long  suffer  themselves, — ought  not  to  suffer  them- 
selves,— to  be  placed  at  such  a  disadvantage.  Our  industries 
have  expanded  to  such  a  point  that  they  will  burst  their 
jackets,  if  they  cannot  find  a  free  outlet  to  the  markets  of 
the  world;  and  they  cannot  find  such  an  outlet  unless  they 
be  given  ships  of  their  own  to  carry  their  goods, — ships  that 
will  go  the  routes  they  want  them  to  go, — and  prefer  the 
interests  of  America  in  their  sailing  orders  and  their  equip- 
ment. Our  domestic  markets  no  longer  suffice.  We  need 
foreign  markets.  That  is  another  force  that  is  going  to 
break  the  tariff  down.  The  tariff  was  once  a  bulwark;  now 
it  is  a  dam.  For  trade  is  reciprocal;  we  cannot  sell  unless 
we  also  buy. 

CANAL  CALLS  FOR  SHIPS 

The  very  fact  that  we  have  at  last  taken  the  Panama 
Canal  seriously  in  hand  and  are  vigorously  pushing  it  towards 
completion  is  eloquent  of  our  re-awakened  interest  in  inter- 
national trade.  We  are  not  building  the  canal  and  pouring 
out  million  upon  million  of  money  upon  its  construction 
merely  to  establish  a  water  connection  between  the  two 
coasts  of  the  continent,  important  and  desirable  as  that  may 
be,  particularly  from  the  point  of  view  of  naval  defense. 
It  is  meant  to  be  a  great  international  highway.  It  would  be 
a  little  ridiculous  if  we  should  build  it  and  then  have  no 
ships  to  send  through  it.  There  have  been  years  when  not 
a  single  ton  of  freight  passed  through  the  great  Suez  Canal 
in  an  American  bottom,  so  empty  are  the  seas  of  our  ships 
and  seamen.  We  must  mean  to  put  an  end  to  that  kind  of 
thing  or  we  would  not  be  cutting  a  new  canal  at  our  very 
doors  merely  for  the  use  of  our  men-of-war.  We  shall  not 
manage  the  revival  by  the  mere  paltry  device  of  tolls.  We 
must  build  and  buy  ships  in  competition  with  the  world. 
We  can  do  it  if  we  will  but  give  ourselves  leave. 

AGRICULTURE  MUST  BE  AIDED 

There  is  another  duty  which  the  Democratic  party  has 
shown  itself  great  enough  and  close  enough  to  the  people 
to  perceive,  the  duty  of  government  to  share  in  promoting 
agricultural,  industrial,  vocational  education  in  every  way 
possible  within  its  constitutional  powers.  No  other  plat- 
form has  given  this  intimate  vision  of  a  party's  duty.     The 
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nation  cannot  enjoy  its  deserved  supremacy  in  the  markets 
and  enterprises  of  the  world  unless  its  people  are  given  the 
ease  and  effectiveness  that  come  only  with  knowledge  and 
training.  Education  is  part  of  the  great  task  of  conservation, 
part  of  the  task  of  renewal  and  of  perfected  power. 

We  have  set  ourselves  a  great  program,  and  it  will  be  a 
great  party  that  carries  it  out.  It  must  be  a  party  without 
entangling  alliances  with  any  special  interest  whatever.  It 
must  have  the  spirit  and  the  point  of  view  of  the  new  age. 
Men  are  turning  away  from  the  Republican  party,  as  organ- 
ized under  its  old  leaders,  because  they  found  that  it  was 
not  free,  that  it  was  entangled;  and  they  are  turning  to  us 
because  they  deem  us  free  to  serve  them.  They  are  im- 
mensely interested,  as  we  are,  as  every  man  who  reads  the 
signs  of  the  time  and  feels  the  spirit  of  the  new  age  is,  in 
the  new  program.  It  is  solidly  based  on  the  facts  of  our 
national  life;  its  items  of  present  business;  it  is  what  every 
man  should  wish  to  see  done  who  wishes  to  see  our  present 
distempers  made  an  end  of  and  our  old  free,  co-operative  life 
restored. 

We  should  go  into  this  campaign  confident  of  only  one 
thing, — confident  of  what  we  want  to  do  if  entrusted  with 
the  government.  It  is  not  a  partisan  fight  we  are  entering 
upon.  We  are  happily  excused  from  personal  attacks  upon 
opponents  and  from  all  general  indictments  against  the  men 
opposed  to  us.  The  facts  are  patent  to  everybody;  we  do 
not  have  to  prove  them;  the  more  frank  among  our  oppo- 
nents admit  them.  Our  thinking  must  be  constructive  from 
start  to  finish.  We  must  show  that  we  understand  the  prob- 
lems that  confront  us,  and  that  we  are  soberly-minded  to  deal 
with  them,  applying  to  them,  not  nostrums  and  notions,  but 
hard  sense  and  good  courage. 

MEN  ARE  BUT  INSTRUMENTS 

A  presidential  campaign  may  easily  degenerate  into  a 
mere  personal  contest  and  so  lose  its  real  dignity  and  signifi- 
cance. There  is  no  indispensable  man.  The  government 
will  not  collapse  and  go  to  pieces  if  any  one  of  the  gentlemen 
who  are  seeking  to  be  entrusted  with  its  guidance  should  be 
left  at  home.  But  men  are  instruments.  We  are  as  im- 
portant as  the  cause  we  represent,  and  in  order  to  be  impor- 
tant must  really  represent  a  cause.  What  is  our  cause?  The 
people's  cause?  That  is  easy  to  say,  but  what  does  it  mean? 
The  common  as  against  any  particular  interest  whatever? 
Yes,  but  that,  too,  needs  translation  into  acts  and  policies. 
We  represent  the  desire  to  set  up  an  unentangled  government, 
a  government  that  cannot  be  used  for  private  purposes,  either 
in  the  field  of  business  or  in  the  field  of  politics;  a  govern- 
ment that  will  not  tolerate  the  use  of  the  organization  of  a 
great  party  to  serve  the  personal  aims  and  ambitions  of  any 
individual,  and  that  will  not  permit  legislation  to  be  em- 
ployed to  further  any  private  interest.  It  is  a  great  concep- 
tion, but  I  am  free  to  serve  it,  as  you  also  are.  I  could  not 
have  accepted  a  nomination  which  left  me  bound  to  any  man 
or  any  group  of  men.  No  man  can  be  just  who  is  not  free; 
and  no  man  who  has  to  show  favors  ought  to  undertake  the 
solemn  responsibility  of  government  in  any  rank  or  post 
whatever,  least  of  all  in  the  supreme  post  of  President  of  the 
United  States. 
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COUNSEL  NEEDED  TO  GUIDE 

To  be  free  is  not  necessarily  to  be  wise.  But  wisdom 
comes  with  counsel,  with  the  frank  and  free  conference  of 
untrammeled  men  united  in  the  common  interest.  Should 
I  be  entrusted  with  the  great  office  of  President,  I  would  seek 
counsel  wherever  it  could  be  had  upon  free  terms.  I"  know 
the  temper  of  the  great  convention  which  nominated  me;  I 
know  the  temper  of  the  country  that  lay  back  of  that  con- 
vention and  spoke  through  it.  I  heed  with  deep  thankful- 
ness the  message  you  bring  me  from  it.  I  feel  that  I  am 
surrounded  by  men  whose  principles  and  ambitions  are  those 
of  true  servants  of  the  people.  I  thank  God,  and  will  take 
courage. 


TAFT  PROUD  OF  HIS  ACT 

(From  President  Taft's  Winona  Speech,  Sept.  20,   1909.) 

"All  I  have  to  say  in  respect  to  my  own  act  in  signing 
the  tariff  bill  is  that  I  believe  that  the  interests  of  the 
country,  the  interests  of  the  party,  require  me  to  sacrifice 
the  accomplishment  of  certain  things  in  the  revision  of  the 
tariff  which  I  had  hoped  for  in  order  to  maintain  party 
solidarity  which  I  believe  to  be  much  more  important  than 
the  reduction  of  rates  in  one  or  two  schedules  of  the  tariff. 
WHEN  I  COULD  SAY  WITHOUT  HESITATION 
THAT  THIS  IS  THE  BEST  TARIFF  BILL  THAT  THE 
REPUBLICAN  PARTY  HAS  EVER  PASSED  AND 
THEREFORE  THE  BEST  TARIFF  BILL  THAT  HAS 
BEEN  PASSED  AT  ALL,  I  DO  NOT  FEEL  THAT  I 
COULD  HAVE  RECONCILED  ANY  OTHER  COURSE 
TO  MY  CONSCIENCE  THAN  THAT  OF  SIGNING 
THE   BILL." 

This  is  Mr.  Taft's  explanation,  after  election,  of  what 
he  meant  in  his  pre-election  speeches: 

"The  promise  of  the  Republican  platform  was  not  to 
revise  everything  downward,  and  in  the  speeches  which 
have  been  taken  as  interpreting  that  platform  which  I 
made  in  the  campaign,  I  did  not  promise  that  everything 
should  go  downward.  What  I  promised  was,  that  there 
should  be  many  decreases  and  that  in  some  few  things  in- 
creases would  be  found  to  be  necessary;  but  that  on  the 
whole  I  conceive  that  the  change  of  conditions  would  make 
the  revision  necessarily  downward,  and  that,  I  contend, 
under  the  showing  which  I  have  made,  has  been  the  result 
of  the  Payne  bill." 


ABSOLUTE  ACQUIESCENCE  IN  THE  DECISION 
OF  THE  MAJORITY— THE  VITAL  PRINCIPLE  OF 
REPUBLICS  FROM  WHICH  THERE  IS  NO  APPEAL 
BUT  TO  FORCE  THE  VITAL  PRINCIPLE  AND  IM- 
MEDIATE PARENT  OF  DESPOTISM.— Jefferson's  In- 
augural Address. 


THE  SUPPORT  OF  THE  STATE  GOVERNMENTS 
IN  ALL  THEIR  RIGHTS,  AS  THE  MOST  COMPE- 
TENT ADMINISTRATIONS  FOR  OUR  DOMES- 
TIC CONCERNS  AND  THE  SUREST  BULWARKS 
AGAINST  ANTI-REPUBLICAN  TENDENCIES.— Teffer- 
son's  Inaugural  Address. 


HON.  ALTON  B.  PARKER'S 
SPEECH  NOTIFYING 

GOV.  MARSHALL 


Speech  of  Hon.  Alton  B.  Parker,  of  New  York,  Chairman 
of  the  Notification  Committee,  tendering  to  Thomas  R. 
Marshall,  Governor  of  Indiana,  the  Democratic  nomination 
for  the  office  of  Vice-President  of  the  United  States,  at 
Indianapolis,  August  20,  1912. 

MR.  CHAIRMAN,  Governor  Marshall,  Gentlemen  of  the 
National  Committee  and  of  the  Executive  Committee, 
Fellow  Members  of  the  Nominating  Committee,  Ladies  and 
Gentlemen: 

The  faithful  sons  of  Democracy,  proud  of  the  record  of 
their  party  covering  a  half  century  of  federal  administration, 
welcomed  at  Baltimore  the  opportunity  to  substitute  prac- 
tice for  preaching,  performance  for  promise.  Indeed,  they 
seized  that  opportunity  by  the  nomination  of  Wilson  and 
Marshall — seized  it  with  a  grip  so  firm  that  it  cannot  be 
loosened  either  by  the  hosts  of  Republicanism,  or  by  the 
deluded  followers  who  have  not  yet  discovered  that  their 
leader's  battles  are  waged  for  himself,  and  not  for  the  Lord, 
and  that  the  contrary  pretense  is  in  the  hope  that  thereby  he 
will  secure  the  Lord's  hosts  in  support  of  himself  for  a  third 
term,  contrary  to  the  unwritten  law  of  his  country  and  in 
disregard  of  his  pledge  made  to  the  people  to  obey  that  law. 

The  method  by  which  the  Democratic  party  seized  its 
opportunity  was  so  simple  and  straightforward  as  at  once  to 
capture  confidence  and  arouse  enthusiasm.  They  placed  in 
nomination  for  the  office  of  President  and  Vice-President  of 
the  United  States  men  whose  records  as  governors,  respec- 
tively, of  New  Jersey  and  Indiana,  show  that  they  know  how 
to  devise  and  apply  governmental  remedies — men  whose  lives 
have  been  so  clean  and  righteous  as  to  furnish  abundant 
surety  to  the  people  that  the  pledges  of  their  party  and  their 
own  promises  will  be  faithfully  kept. 

DEMOCRATIC  SUCCESS  IS  ASSURED 

The  result  is  that  success  seems  even  to  the  most  cautious 
observer  to  be  already  assured.  What  remains  to  be  done, 
however,  is  to  make  so  absolutely  clear  the  necessity  to  the 
people  of  the  United  States  of  the  election  of  this  ticket  as 
that  there  shall  follow,  not  a  bare  but  an  overwhelming 
majority  in  the  Electoral  College  for  Wilson  and  Marshall. 

It  is  but  one  hundred  and  twenty-five  years  ago  that  a 
government  was  launched  here  in  the  United  States  the  like 
of  which  the  world  has  never  seen  before,  with  a  constitu- 
tion providing  for  a  government  of  the  people,  by  the  people 
and  for  the  people,  through  their  representatives — a  consti- 
tution within  which  were  gathered  those  great  principles  of 
liberty  which  had  cost  the  people  of  England  a  five-hundred- 
year  struggle  to  secure.  Students  of  government  the  world 
over  hailed  this  new  experiment.  From  every  land  there 
flocked  to  our  shores  those  who  loved  the  liberty  and  oppor- 
tunity assured  under  a  government  by  the  people,  admin- 
istered according  to  law.  And  prosperity  came  to  dwell 
where  equal  opportunity  existed. 
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To  make  the  road  to  prosperity  level  and  easy  for  all, 
free  education  was  tendered  to  native-born  and  adopted 
sons  alike.  On  every  hillside  is  found  the  school  house  from 
which  have  come  many  of  the  leaders  of  thought  in  America. 
All  over  the  United  States  we  have  universities  and  colleges 
unsurpassed  in  the  history  of  the  world,  with  doors  wide 
open  to  every  man — no  matter  how  poor  he  may  be — who  is 
ambitious  for  a  higher  education. 

FATHER'S  LUXURIES  OUR  NECESSITIES 

Our  prosperity  has  brought  us  enormous  wealth.  Our 
fathers'  luxuries  are  our  necessities.  Never  in  the  history  of 
the  world  has  there  been  so  much  comfort  enjoyed  by  so 
many  people.  As  our  handful  of  people  has  grown  to  a 
population  of  more  than  ninety  millions,  so  our  wealth,  so 
small  at  the  beginning,  has  grown  until  now  it  is  more  than 
double  that  of  any  other  country  in  the  world  save  Great 
Britain  and  Ireland  combined.  And  to  the  wealth  of  Great 
Britain  and  Ireland  you  must  add  the  entire  wealth  of  Russia 
before  you  equal  the  wealth  of  the  United  States.  Yet  there 
is  a  great  feeling  of  unrest  in  the  United  States.  Even  the 
people  most  prosperous  and  successful  are  dissatisfied,  and 
it  is  proper  to  explore  deeply  into  our  conditions  to  ascer- 
tain the  real  cause. 

Our  candidate  for  the  presidency,  the  Honorable  Wood- 
row  Wilson,  in  his  masterful  speech  of  acceptance  at  Sea 
Girt,  put  his  finger  directly  and  unerringly  upon  the  original 
source  of  the  evils  of  which  we  complain.  It  is  the  partner- 
ship between  government  and  privilege.  Trace  any  existing 
evil  of  to-day  back  to  its  source,  and  you  will  find  that  it  had 
its  beginning  in  that  day  when  the  representatives  of  the 
people  of  the  United  States  began  to  help  some  of  the  people 
at  the  expense  of  others. 

I  am  not  here  to  speak  of  the  beginning,  but  of  the  ex- 
pansion of  that  greatest  offense  in  our  history.  It  began 
in  the  national  government  under  Republican  control,  and 
it  spread  on  down  through  state  and  county  to  the  city  and 
the  town — this  partnership  between  government  and  privi- 
lege. Our  attention  to-day  is  necessarily  confined  to  the 
partnership  between  government  and  privilege  so  far  as  the 
federal  government  is  concerned.  If  we  undertook  to  cover 
the  v/hole  field  it  would  take  many  days. 

DEFINITION  OF  "PRIVILEGE" 

First,  let  us  define  "privilege."  As  employed  by  Gover- 
nor Wilson  and  as  I  use  it  to-day,  it  denotes  the  right  to 
levy  toll  in  some  form  or  other  upon  the  people.  Imagine 
the  State  of  Indiana  passing  a  law  permitting  John  Doe  to 
have  the  right  to  collect  a  five-cent  toll  of  every  man  passing 
his  house.  But  that  is  a  privilege  of  the  same  nature  as  that 
granted  by  the  federal  government. 

Every  man  who  can  think  untrammelled  by  party  preju- 
dice knows  that  there  have  been  taken  from  the  pockets  of 
the  people  thousands  of  millions  of  dollars  by  grace  of  tariff 
statutes.  These  sums  have  been  laid  in  the  palms  of  those 
we  speak  of  as  enjoying  swollen  fortunes. 

Democratic  argument  and  struggle  have  been  consistently 
and  persistently  made  against  this  method  of  enriching  the 
few  at  the  expense  of  the  masses.  There  was  a  time  when 
attempt  was  made  to  meet  our  arguments  by  the  representa- 
tives of  the  Republican  party.  But  that  time  has  passed. 
We  need  not  in  this  campaign  detain  the  audiences  to  discuss 
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that  fact.  It  will  be  quite  sufficient — if  there  be  doubters — 
to  call  attention  to  the  admissions  of  the  party  responsible 
for  this  condition,  and  of  its  representatives. 

We  can  point  first  to  the  admission  of  1908  when  the 
Republican  party  for  the  first  time  in  its  history  put  in  its 
platform  a  provision  that  there  should  be  a  special  session 
of  Congress  to  consider  and  revise  the  tariff. 

We  have  next,  President  Taft's  declaration  during  that 
campaign,  that  his  party  would  bring  about  an  honest  re- 
vision of  the  tariff,  the  tendency  of  the  revision  to  be  down- 
ward. We  have,  again,  the  assembling  of  Congress  to  carry 
out  that  promise.  We  can  hear  still  echoes  of  the  denuncia- 
tion of  the  tariff  bill  proposed  by  blind  leaders  of  a  blind 
party — a  denunciation  by  the  thirteen  United  States  Repub- 
lican Senators  who  repudiated  the  infamy  about  to  be  per- 
petrated upon  the  people. 

Again  was  the  iniquity  of  the  tariff  confessed  by  its  friends 
in  the  appointment  of  the  Tariff  Board  to  ascertain  what 
duties  should  be  stricken  out. 

We  have  more  recent  admission  from  those  Republicans 
in  the  House  and  Senate  who  joined  the  Democrats  in  pass- 
ing bills  reducing  tariff  rates — bills  the  President  was  com- 
pelled to  veto. 

T.   R.'S  TARIFF  IDEAS 

We  have  also — as  a  last  straw — the  acknowledgment  in 
the  confession  of  faith  of  one  who  was  but  a  little  while  ago 
a  Republican.  Is  it  not  strange  that  during  all  those  seven 
and  one-half  years  that  he  was  President  there  was  no  power 
in  Heaven  or  on  earth  that  could  induce  him  to  say  a  word  in 
behalf  of  the  relief  of  the  people  from  the  burdens  imposed 
by  the  extortionate  tariff  rates?  His  confession  of  faith  ad- 
mits that  certain  interests  have  been  improperly  favored  and 
advocates  a  tariff  commission.  Clearly  the  country  may  ex- 
pect no  relief  from  another  dilatory  board  appointed  by  this 
standpatter. 

Let  us  discover  next  what  party  is  responsible  for  the 
tariff  as  it  exists  to-day. 

When  the  Republican  party  came  into  power  in  1861  the 
average  rate  was  twenty  per  cent.  It  had  been  higher,  but 
in  1846  Congress  reduced  the  average  rate  from  thirty-two 
to  twenty-five  per  cent.  Ten  or  eleven  years  passed,  and 
again,  under  Democratic  leadership,  the  rates  were  reduced 
to  an  average  of  twenty  per  cent.  Had  not  the  Republican 
party  come  into  power,  there  never  would  have  been  an  in- 
crease. The  census  of  i860  showed  that  during  this  period 
of  reduced  duties  there  had  been  a  greater  percentage  of 
increase  in  the  national  wealth  than  has  occurred  at  any 
other  period  in  our  history,  before  or  since,  and  that  there 
was  a  greater  increase  in  the  percentage  of  money  invested 
in  manufactures  than  there  has  been  in  any  period  of  our 
history,  before  or  since. 

REPUDIATES  BAD  FAITH 

Immediately  after  coming  into  power  the  Republican 
party  advanced  the  average  rate  of  tariff  duties  from  twenty 
to  thirty-seven  and  one-half  per  cent.  Within  two  years  it 
made  a.  further  advance  to  forty-seven  per  cent.,  the  excuse 
being  the  exigencies  of  the  Civil  War.  But  now  nearly 
fifty  years  have  passed  since  that  increase,  and  yet  the  aver- 
age rate  of  duties  is  higher  to-day  than  it  was  then.  So 
they   not    only   made   the    increase,    but   maintained    it.     We 
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have  had  the  Dingley  bill,  the  McKinley  bill,  and  the  Payne- 
Aldrich  bill,  and  the  average  rate  of  duties  remains  higher 
than  the  Republican  party  placed  it  during  the  war. 

So  we  have  no  difficulty  in  determining  what  party  is 
responsible.  There  never  has  been  a  downward  revision  by 
that  party.     How  can  you  hope  there  ever  will  be? 

We  come  next  to  another  subject  involved  in  the  charge 
that  there  has  been  a  partnership  between  government  and 
privileged  interests.  That  subject  is  the  combinations  to 
restrain  trade  and  prevent  competition,  called  trusts. 

In  the  very  beginning  of  tariff  discussion  it  was  insisted 
that  the  effect  of  high  duties  would  not  be  to  oppress  the 
people,  because  competition  would  keep  prices  down.  It  was 
the  law  then  in  every  State — the  common  law  inherited  from 
England — that  a  combination  to  restrain  trade,  to  prevent 
competition,  is  absolutely  void.  To  make  the  law  more  defi- 
nite and  certain  and  facilitate  its  enforcement,  an  act  of  Con- 
gress was  passed,  known  as  the  Sherman  Anti-Trust  Act, 
which  made  combinations  to  restrain  trade  and  prevent  com- 
petition criminal.  It  was  believed  this  would  prevent  all 
illegal  combinations.  But  the  opportunity  for  profit  was 
worth  the  risk.  Beside,  the  favored  interests  were  the  bene- 
ficiaries under  Republican  legislation,  and  why  should  they 
anticipate  interference  from  Republican  executives. 

HARMON'S  LEGAL  RECORD 

Prior  to  1896,  when  there  was  a  Democratic  Attorney- 
General  by  the  name  of  Judson  Harmon,  he  prosecuted  to 
the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States  a  case  in  which  it 
was  determined  that  the  Sherman  Anti-Trust  Act  was  work- 
able. If  there  had  been  any  effort  by  subsequent  adminis- 
trations to  prevent  the  creation  of  combinations  to  restrain 
trade  and  prevent  competition,  we  would  never  have  had  the 
serious  situation  which  now  confronts  us.  But  the  year  1896 
brought  our  Republican  friends  into  full  control,  not  only 
of  the  Federal  government,  but  of  the  government  of  every 
northern  and  the  eastern  and  western  states.  Then  began 
in  earnest  the  growth  of  these  combinations  to  restrain  trade, 
which  we  now  call  trusts.  The  growth  was  slow  at  first — 
perhaps  a  little  fearful  of  interference;  but  as  year  after 
year  passed,  and  trust  after  trust  was  created  and  not  inter- 
fered with  by  the  Federal  government,  and  as  the  Repub- 
lican state  governments  were  absolutely  supine  and  permitted 
trust  creation  in  the  states,  the  growth  became  more  rapid, 
largely  because  through  combination  it  was  possible  to  secure 
practically  the  full  benefit  of  the  excessive  tariff  rates. 
Domestic  and  foreign  competition  were  alike  annihilated. 

After  about  four  years  of  tender  Republican  rule  the  num- 
ber of  trusts  in  this  country  had  grown  to  one  hundred  and 
forty-nine,  and  the  amount  of  capital  involved  in  stock  and 
bond  issues  was  a  little  less  than  four  billions  of  dollars. 

So  far  they  had  proceeded  without  opposition.  There 
was  adequate  law  to  crush  them.  That  law  would  have  been 
enforced  by  the  courts,  as  it  ever  had  been,  if  the  courts  had 
been  applied  to.  They  were  not  applied  to,  and  the  reason 
was  that  the  Federal  administration,  and  the  state  administra- 
tion wherever  the  Republican  party  had  influence,  were  not 
in  favor  of  curbing  the  trusts.  Those  were  indeed  quite  com- 
fortable years  for  the  combinations. 

The  Trust  Millennium,  however,  dates  from  the  year  1901. 
During  the  following  years  they  flourished  like  a  grove  of 
green  bay  trees. 
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REPUBLICAN   PARTY   IS   RESPONSIBLE 

By  1909,  according  to  a  speech  of  Senator  La  Follette,  that 
four  billion  dollars  worth  of  trusts  had  grown  to  almost 
thirty-two  billions,  and  the  hundred  and  forty-nine  trusts 
had  increased  so  that  there  were  ten  thousand  and  twenty 
plants  in  combination  in  the  United  States. 

We  need  not  discuss  the  responsibility  for  that.  The 
Republican  party  is  solely  responsible.  Do  you  ask  me  why 
it  permitted  this  great  wrong?     What  was  the  consideration? 

All  men  in  public  place,  be  sure,  prefer  to  do  the  bidding 
of  the  people.  Naturally  every  human  being  holding  public 
office,  if  he  has  any  heart  or  conscience  at  all,  prefers  to  do 
what  is  right  by  the  people.  But  the  Republican  party  leaders 
saw  that  their  great  support  and  strength  was  in  the  captains 
of  industry. 

That  support  meant  more  than  a  vote  apiece. 

It  meant  the  backing  of  certain  portions  of  the  press,  that 
were  at  their  beck  and  call. 

It  meant  cooperation  of  the  leaders  of  finance  in  every 
direction. 

It  meant  that  in  an  election,  vast  armies  of  employees 
would  be  assured  by  the  real  beneficiaries  of  the  tariff  that 
bread  and  butter  depended  upon  the  success  of  the  party 
which  protected  the  industries  from  which  they  received 
their  wages. 

Last  and  most  important,  that  support  meant  that  the 
Republican  organization  would  receive  a  goodly  sum  of 
money  in  every  congressional  and  national  campaign  to  help 
maintain  the  supremacy  of  organized  privilege  through  a 
subsidized  party.  Why,  only  last  week,  an  ex-Republican 
chairman  of  the  state  of  New  York  testified  before  a  Senate 
Committee  that  in  a  certain  campaign  his  state  committee, 
for  his  state  alone,  received  seven  hundred  thousand  dollars 
in  money,  and  that  a  half  million  of  that  amount  had  been 
paid  to  him  directly  by  the  national  committee  of  his  party. 

What  did  they  do  with  these  enormous  campaign  funds? 
We  need  not  stop  to  discuss  that. 

THE  QUESTION  OF  CAMPAIGN  FUNDS 

Adams  County,  Ohio,  and  its  forty  per  cent,  of  bribed 
voters  completely  answers  the  question.  We  all  know  the 
same  condition  has  existed  elsewhere,  if  not  the  same  per- 
centage. 

So  well  was  this  condition  known  that  there  was  scarcely 
any  surprise  manifested  when  it  was  disclosed  that  even  a 
President  of  the  United  States  had  not  hesitated  to  summon 
another  practical  man — a  distinguished  railroad  financier — 
to  a  conference  which  bore  fruit  in  the  sum  of  $240,000. 

Where  are  you  going  to  get  relief  from  these  intolerable 
conditions?  Can  you  expect  relief  from  the  Republican 
party?  No;  you  know  you  cannot.  Did  not  that  party  tell 
you  in  1908  that  it  would  revise  the  tariff?  All  the  people 
know  that  the  tariff  was  not  reduced,  on  the  average.  There 
were  some  rates  lowered  and  some  elevated,  but  altogether 
all  friends  were  still  taken  care  of. 

We  cannot  trust  the  Republican  party  to  change  its 
record.  Nor  can  we  trust  its  nominee.  If  he  were  elected 
with  a  Republican  Congress,  they  would  pay  no  attention  to 
him.  When  the  Payne-Aldrich  Bill  was  passed  he  pleaded 
with  them  to  keep  faith  with  the  people.  But  his  party 
would  not  do  it.     The  interests,  the  beneficiaries  of  the  tariff, 
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the  trusts,  demanded  their  pound  of  flesh  from  the  Repub- 
lican party,  and  they  received  it.  Though  he  should  be 
elected  and  his  party  go  into  office  with  him,  they  would  not 
allow  him  to  do  anything.  They  would  sit  on  him  just  as 
they  did  before. 

THE  TAFT  RECORD 

Would  he  do  anything  if  he  could?  It  is  doubtful.  Has 
he  not  vetoed  every  tariff  bill  passed  by  a  Democratic  house 
and  a  combination  of  Democrats  and  Republicans  in  the 
Senate?  His  excuse  is  that  his  Tariff  Board  knows  more 
about  the  tariff  than  Congress.  Well,  under  our  constitution, 
Congress  is  the  body  to  revise  the  rates,  and  not  a  Tariff 
Board.  And  again,  I  deny  that  this  Tariff  Board  possesses 
anywhere  near  the  fund  of  knowledge  possessed  by  those 
great  Democrats  in  Congress  who  for  years  have  been  study- 
ing the  tariff — men  who  under  the  leadership  of  Speaker 
Clark  and  Leader  Underwood  have  made  a  record  for  the 
people  and  for  the  Democratic  party  in  the  last  two  years, 
which  alone  should  win  us  this  campaign. 

Now,  certainly,  there  is  no  perfectly  sane  and  completely 
sober  man  who  has  any  idea  that  the  man  who  created  the 
Progressive  party  and  nominated  himself  for  President  has 
any  intention  of  giving  the  people  any  relief  from  tariff 
duties.  During  an  incumbency  of  seven  years  and  a  half  not 
a  word  did  he  utter  in  behalf  of  reduction  of  tariff  rates.  He 
preached  a-plenty.  He  invited  the  attention  of  the  good 
people  of  the  United  States  in  every  direction  under  Heaven — 
in  which  nothing  could  be  done.  To  the  tariff  statute,  bear- 
ing down  heavily  upon  the  people,  but  supporting  the  trusts, 
where  attention  and  correction  could  result  in  real  financial 
relief;  to  that  very  fountain-head  of  the  corruption  which  was 
slowly  but  surely  destroying  the  best  and  highest  interests 
of  this  country — did  he  turn  their  attention  there?  No;  not 
by  one  word.  And  now  under  this  gentle  guardianship  the 
tariff,  as  ever  before,  would  be  safe  from  assault. 

THIRD  TERMER'S  FOSTERING  CARE 

Under  his  protecting  care  the  trusts  too  would  be  safe 
from  all  injury.  He  would  permit  no  hurt  to  come  to  them. 
During  seven  and  a  half  years  of  his  fostering  care  seven- 
eights — in  capitalization — of  all  the  trusts  in  the  United 
States  came  into  existence — so  we  are  assured  by  Senator 
La  Follette — and  the  number  of  them  increased  from  149  to 
10,020. 

He  could  have  slaughtered  them  had  he  cared  to.  There 
was  an  abundance  of  ammunition  in  the  law.  It  has  been 
found  possible  since  to  hunt  them.  Even  the  Republican  in 
the  White  House  knows  how.  Why,  he  now  has  but  to  point 
a  gun  up  the  tree  and  they  come  down.  And  no  new  laws 
have  been  found  necessary.  There  never  was  any  trouble 
about  the  law.  We  had  ever  an  abundance  of  law.  What  we 
lacked  was  a  man  in  power  willing  to  protect  the  people  from 
the  assaults  of  these  hungry  trusts. 

We  have  had  some  recent  evidence  that  this  faunal  natu- 
ralist had  no  cruel  designs  on  these  beasts  of  prey.  A  little 
bit  of  truth  did  leak  out  while  the  great  battle  was  on  for 
the  Republican  nomination.  Then  we  learned  that  about  the 
first  of  November,  1907,  the  weak  and  pliant  Attorney-Gen- 
eral was  about  to  prosecute  a  suit  against  the  Harvester 
Trust  for  its  dissolution.  But  a  few  minutes  of  confidential 
explanation  from  the  man  who  is  reputed  now  to  be  furnish- 
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ing  the  ammunition  for  the  battle  of  Armageddon  persuaded 
the  then  President  to  write  a  letter  to  his  Attorney  General, 
which  stopped  the  suit.  And  the  Harvester  Trust  is  going 
yet. 

WHEN  GREEK  MEETS  GREEK 

That  friendly  contest  which  culminated  at  Chicago  was 
replete  with  sallies  and  playful  banter  that  added  much  to 
our  gayety  and  our  information.  It  was  then  we  learned 
that  it  took  but  twenty  minutes  of  heart  to  heart  talk  to 
persuade  the  President  to  smilingly  acquiesce  in  the  swallow- 
ing by  the  Steel  Trust  of  its  greatest  rival,  the  Tennessee 
Coal  and  Iron  Company.  We  had  already  been  assured  by 
the  present  administration  that  the  representatives  of  the 
Steel  Trust  did  at  that  time — in  vulgar  parlance — "put  one 
over"  on  our  ex-President.     But  that  is  another  story. 

It  is  fair  to  assume  that  the  then  Attorney  General  was 
restrained  in  more  cases  than  these.  But  these  were  quite 
enough.  Thus  helped,  these  "good  trusts"  passed  the  word 
to  their  neighbors:  "Why,  you  need  not  be  afraid;  press  on. 
We  have  a  friend  at  court." 

We  have  no  assurance  from  this  trust  conserver,  in  his 
Confession  of  Faith,  that  he  has  changed  his  mind  about  the 
trusts.  He  does  not  tell  us  now  that  he  is  going  to  curb 
them.  He  says  they  ought  to  be  regulated.  Well,  the  gigan- 
tic corporate  interests  of  this  country  in  combination  are 
desirous  of  Federal  regulation  and  control.  They  are  quite 
willing  to  take  their  chance  of — most  of  the  time — running 
the  government.  They  anticipate  that  such  regulation  will 
be  of  the  sort  the  Steel  Trust  had  when  it  was  permitted  to 
absorb  the  Tennessee  Coal  &  Iron  Company.  That  is,  they 
expect  to  secure  in  advance  executive  O.  K.  for  all  their  pet 
schemes  and  be  thus  assured  that  there  will  be  no  subsequent 
interference  and  no  day  of  judgment.  It  is  so  much  easier 
to  secure  executive  approval  on  an  unsworn  statement  of 
selected  facts  than  to  secure  a  favorable  judgment  in  court 
where  all  these  facts  must  be  brought  out  under  oath  and 
sifted  by  cross-examination.  Financiers  have  testified  in  the 
investigation  of  the  Steel  Corporation  that  they  were  in  favor 
of  regulation.     There  is  a  reason  that  he  who  runs  may  read. 

THEODORE'S  FRIENDLY  PROTECTION 

Be  assured  then  that  if  this  friendly  protector  of  the  Har- 
vester Trust  and  the  Steel  Trust  and  the  other  "good  trusts" 
should  be  president  again  he  would  never  lift  his  finger  to 
curb  the  combinations,  and  be  assured  that  in  this  campaign 
he  will  receive  from  some  of  them,  at  least,  his  full  share  of 
support. 

There  is  a  direction,  my  fellow  citizens,  in  which  the 
people  of  the  United  States  may  turn  for  relief.  Not  to  the 
Republican  party;  not  to  the  Progressive  party;  but  to  the 
Democratic  party  which  has  a  record  of  reduction  of  the 
tariff,  before  the  war,  from  32  per  cent,  to  25  per  cent,  and 
then  to  20  per  cent.  There  were  in  those  days  no  combina- 
tions to  restrain  trade;  there  were  no  trusts;  there  was  no 
partnership  between  government  and  business. 

Again,  the  people  of  the  United  States  have  this  assur- 
ance: we  present  to  them  the  record  of  a  congress  of  the 
United  States,  a  Democratic  Congress,  elected  by  the  people 
after  the  fraud  of  1908  had  been  perpetrated  by  the  Repub- 
lican party.  With  that  record  we  may  go  before  the  people 
of  the  United  States  and  say.  "Here  is  the  evidence  of  the 
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will,  the  power  and  the  intelligence  to  serve  the  people  of 
the  United  States  as  they  ought  to  be  served." 

Aye,  and  one  thing  more:  we  have  nominated  for  Presi- 
dent and  Vice-President  of  the  United  States,  men  whose 
lives  from  their  cradles  up,  are  each  an  open  book — men 
whose  lives  should  and  will  convince  every  human  being  in 
the  United  States  that  if  the  great  power  of  these  two  great 
offices  be  conferred  upon  these  men,  they  will,  God  helping 
them,  serve  the  people,  as  they  have  promised. 

MARSHALL,  THE  UNIVERSAL  CHOICE 

Governor  Marshall,  the  great  Democracy  of  the  United 
States,  in  convention  assembled  at  Baltimore,  after  nominat- 
ing for  the  office  of  President  of  the  United  States  that  emi- 
nent Democrat  and  scholar,  that  able  statesman  and  tried 
public  servant,  Woodrow  Wilson,  unanimously,  sir,  chose 
you  as  most  worthy  to  be  his  associate. 

Your  nomination,  sir,  was  made  amid  great  enthusiasm, 
and  with  full  appreciation  on  the  part  of  every  delegate 
present,  that  your  ability,  your  character,  your  valued  public 
services,  made  your  name  such  an  addition  to  the  ticket,  as 
that  it  became  perfectly  symmetrical,  absolutely  invincible. 

The  Democratic  National  Convention,  too,  sir,  selected 
a  committee  representing  every  state  and  territory  in  the 
Union,  and  honored  me  by  making  me  its  chairman,  and  sent 
us  here,  sir,  to  tender  to  you,  in  its  behalf,  the  nomination 
for  the  great  office  of  Vice-President  of  the  United  States. 
Moreover,  sir,  by  all  the  people  of  these  United  States  con- 
nected with  the  Democratic  party,  and  of  many  who  are  not, 
your  nomination  has  been  accepted  with  such  great  enthusi- 
asm, and  with  such  indications  of  complete  confidence,  that 
in  their  behalf,  as  well  as  in  behalf  of  the  National  Conven- 
tion, whose  servants  we  are,  we,  the  members  of  the  commit- 
tee, not  only  tender  to  you  the  nomination,  but  most  respect- 
fully, sir,  beg  you  to  accept  it  for  the  sake  of  the  party  which 
honors  and  loves  you,  as  well  as  for  the  sake  of  the  people, 
v/ho,  in  our  judgment,  will  call  upon  your  associate  and  you 
to  serve  them. 


WILSON   ON   PANAMA  BILL   AND   PARCELS   POST 

In  a  speech  delivered  August  15,  1912,  at  Washington 
Grove,  New  Jersey,  before  a  vast  gathering  of  farmers,  Gov. 
Wilson   said: 

"One  of  the  bills  pending,  just  passed  by  Congress, 
passed  I  believe  yesterday  by  the  Senate  as  it  had  passed 
the  House,  provides  for  free  tolls  for  American  ships 
through  that  canal  and  prohibits  any  ships  from  passing 
through  that  canal  which  is  owned  by  any  American  rail- 
way company.  You  see  the  object  of  that,  don't  you?  We 
don't  want  the  railways  to  compete  with  themselves;  be- 
cause we  understand  that  kind  of  competition.  We 
want  the  water  carriage  to  compete  with  the  land  carriage, 
so  as  to  be  perfectly  sure  that  you  are  going  to  get  better 
rates  around  by  the  canal  than  you  would  across  the  con- 
tinent. *  *  *  " 

"Now  I  move  that  the  objections  of  all  private  enterprises 
be  overruled.  I  move  that  we  establish  a  parliamentary 
procedure  by  which  they  will  not  even  be  considered;  not 
in  order  that  men  who  have  made  legitimate  investments 
of  capital  may  not  have  their  proper  return  for  it,  but  in 
order  that  they  may  not  look  to  the  Government  for  their 
proper  return  for  it." 


GOV.  MARSHALL'S   SPEECH 

ACCEPTING  NOMINATION 

FOR  VICE-PRESIDENCY 


JUDGE  Parker  and  Gentlemen  of  the   Notification  Com- 
mittee: 

Permit  me  to  say  that  it  is  not  my  purpose  on  this  occa- 
sion to  present  details.  I  wish  merely  to  present  some  gen- 
eral observations  clothed  in  home-spun  language  in  the  be- 
lief that  they  may  be  of  value  in  fixing  the  opinion  and  de- 
termining the  conduct  of  the  intelligent  voter  this  year. 

Try  as  we  may  to  separate  the  religious  from  the  civic, 
the  fact  yet  remains  that  good  government  has  in  it  an  ele- 
ment of  morality.  Neither  constitutions,  nor  laws,  nor  or- 
dinances, can  completely  divorce  civil  government  from 
religious  sentiment.  There  are  periods  in  the  history  of  a 
people  when  the  conflict  between  the  good  and  the  bad  may 
involve  almost  all  of  the  commandments.  There  is  rarely 
a  conflict  in  which  at  least  the  one  commandment  against 
covetousness  does  not  become  an  issue,  and  this  campaign  is 
no  exception  to  the  rule. 

PARTY  LINES  VAGUE 

It  will  be  well  for  the  voter  to  clear  up  some  hazy  defi- 
nitions. We  have  for  many  years  been  entertaining  a  be- 
lief founded  upon  no  fact  whatever,  that  Democracy  and 
Republicanism  represent  different  ideas  of  government. 
The  Republican  has  looked  upon  the  Democrat  as  a  man 
opposed  to  the  government.  The  Democrat  has  looked  upon 
the  Republican  as  a  man  opposed  to  the  people's  rule  and 
in  favor  of  aristocratic  sway.  It  is  time  for  us  to  remember 
that  Democracy  is  not  a  system  of  government.  Indeed, 
Democracy  may  find  its  expression  in  any  one  of  numerous 
systems. 

The  rule  of  the  people  is  not  essentially  rule  by  the 
people.  By  their  votes,  even  when  Democracy  has  unfolded 
to  full  manhood  suffrage,  the  people  may  have  a  monarchial 
form  of  government.  The  people's  rule  does  not  depend 
upon  the  number  of  votes  nor  necessarily  upon  the 
system  of  government  under  which  they  vote.  Good 
or  bad  government  must  go  back  to  good  or  bad  citi- 
zenship, to  intelligent  or  ignorant,  to  honest  or  dishonest 
electors.  I  venture  the  assertion  that  if  the  electoral  fran- 
chise were  now  granted  to  all  the  citizens  of  Russia,  the 
Little  Father  would  again  be  crowned  in  Peter's  City. 

WHAT  DEMOCRACY  MEANS 

American  Democracy  in  its  purity  was  intended  to  mean, 
and  I  believe  does  mean,  something  more  than  voting, 
something  more  than  selecting  officers.  Like  the  sunlight, 
we  cannot  see  it,  yet  we  cannot  see  without  it.  And  like  the 
sunlight,  it  has  not  only  bathed  this  Republic  in  a  sea  of 
beauty  and  glory  but  it  has  warmed  and  nurtured  every 
fruitage  planted  in  the  garden  of  universal  brotherhood. 

American    Democracy    does   not    depend    upon    caste    or 
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creed  or  condition,  upon  race  or  color,  upon  wealth  or 
poverty,  upon  success  or  failure.  But  unerringly,  it  does 
depend  upon  the  inner  life  of  the  individual  citizen.  It 
is  an  inspiration  and  an  aspiration.  It  does  not  always  de- 
pend upon  the  ticket  which  a  man  votes.  It  does  depend 
always  upon  the  motive  back  of  the  ballot. 

The  historic  Democratic  party  of  America  had  its  in- 
spiration and  its  aspiration  in  the  life  and  conduct  of  its 
great  founder.  It  is  time  now  to  have  a  perfect  concept 
of  that  Democracy,  for  in  recent  years,  we  have  divided  our- 
selves into  three  classes  and  the  classification  has  been  made 
not  by  the  heart-throbs  of  men  but  by  their  social  condi- 
tion. We  have  those  who  are  immeasurably  rich  and  who 
are  looking  for  more,  and  we  have  those  who  are  unutter- 
ably poor  and  who  are  growing  poorer.  Between  these  ex- 
tremes, we  have  a  great  middle  class,  living  well  and  rea- 
sonably content  except  for  the  uncertainty  of  not  knowing 
whether  they  are  to  rise  into  the  first  class  or  sink  into  the 
third. 

WHAT  JEFFERSON  STOOD  FOR 

Many  have  assumed  that  only  the  unutterably  poor  and 
those  sinking  into  that  class  were  Democrats,  and  that  the 
immeasurably  rich  and  the  climbers  were  Republicans.  But 
these  divisions  have  not  been  logical.  It  was  not  the  outward 
and  visible  which  marked  the  inward  and  spiritual  of  Thomas 
Jefferson,  Born  of  the  bluest  blood  in  the  Old  Dominion, 
and  accustomed  as  gentleman,  scholar,  diplomat  and  states- 
man, to  all  the  luxuries  of  his  generation,  he  was  the  man 
who  declared  that  all  men  were  created  equal  and  that  all 
were  endowed  with  certain  inalienable  rights  such  as  life, 
liberty  and  the  pursuit  of  happiness.  Even  to  his  dying 
hour  this  seeming  aristocrat  had  not  a  single  heart-throb 
which  was  not  in  unison  with  the  heart-throbs  of  his  fel- 
low-men. His  great  opponent  in  statecraft  sprang  from 
a  lineage  so  lowly  as  to  be  unknown.  With  none  of  the 
advantages  of  either  fortune  or  family,  Hamilton  believed 
in  hanging  on  princes'  favors  and  in  catering  to  the  chosen 
few. 

At  its  best,  human  nature  is  weak.  The  cares  of  the 
world  and  the  deceitfulness  of  riches  ofttimes  stifle  gener- 
ous impulses.  Great  crises  are  necessary  to  awaken  many 
men  to  their  sense  of  duty.  It  was  because  I  thought  a 
crisis  to  be  at  hand  that  four  years  ago,  I  made  the  state- 
ment that  eighty  per  cent,  of  the  people  of  Indiana  were 
Democrats  at  heart  even  though  they  did  not  know  it.  I 
now  enlarge  that  statement  and  declare  that  eighty  per 
cent,  of  the  entire  country  believe  in  the  historic  Democracy 
of  Thomas  Jefferson.  This  campaign  is  going  to  rid  the 
Democratic  party  of  every  man  who  does  not  believe  in  its 
principles  and  is  going  to  add  to  the  party's  ranks,  I  hope, 
every  man  who  does  believe  in  them. 

MANKIND  NOT  UNITED 

Men  have  allowed  their  personal  interests,  ambitions  and 
prejudices  to  sway  their  political  conduct  and  consequently 
this  great  body  of  American  citizens,  thinking  alike  and  feel- 
ing alike  at  heart,  has  never  been  united  under  one  banner 
to  fight  for  the  common  rights  of  common  humankind.  The 
strength  of  those  determined  to  give  every  man  his  chance 
in  life,  unhampered  and  unaided  by  legislative  enactment, 
and  to  strike  down  every  species  of  special  privilege  inur- 
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ing  to  the  benefit  of  a  few;  of  those  like-minded  in  their 
view  that  government  is  a  necessity  and  not  a  luxury,  and 
that  business  should  have  its  large  opportunity  for  suc- 
cess, but  that  this  government  was  made  for  men,  not  cor- 
porations; for  principles,  not  interests;  and  of  those  with 
sufficient  courage  and  fortitude  to  drive  the  money-changers 
from  the  temple  of  our  national  life,  has  been  impoverished 
by  desertions  due  to  personal  interests,  ambitions  and  prej- 
udices. 

This  campaign  calls  upon  some  for  justice,  upon  others 
for  charity,  upon  all  for  patriotism.  It  does  not  call  for  the 
bandying  of  epithets  nor  for  an  appeal  to  the  personal.  We 
may  safely  leave  to  that  senile  dementia  which  has  seized 
the  so-called  Republican  party  the  personalities  of  this  cam- 
paign. Its  unfitness  to  rule  the  Republic  is  disclosed  by  its 
inability  to  keep  its  temper.  It  was  cohesive  so  far  as  its 
leadership  was  concerned  while  it  was  engaged  in  looting 
the  public,  but  even  its  leaders  are  now  disorganized  while 
quarreling  over  the  loot.  As  for  the  party's  bosses,  the  im- 
proper influences  in  American  political  life  are  about  equally 
divided  between  them.  Everywhere,  "Boss"  Barnes  is  cross- 
ing swords  with  "Boss"  Flinn,  and  their  charges  and  counter- 
charges disclose  greatness  only  when  we  apply  Emerson's 
statement:   "Consistency  is   the   hobgoblin   of  little   minds." 

REPUBLICANS  RENT  IN  TWAIN 

How  comes  it  that  we  have  reached  such  a  condition  of 
affairs  in  American  life  that  the  party  in  power  is  rent  in 
twain,  that  boss  is  charging  boss  with  knavery,  crookedness 
and  dishonesty,  and  that  each  faction  is  claiming  an  exclu- 
sive patent  upon  honesty  and  patriotism  while  avowing  that 
the  success  of  the  other  would  spell  irreparable  ruin  for 
the  public?  And  more  particularly,  how  comes  this  to  pass 
under  a  Republican  system  of  government  consisting  of  co- 
ordinate branches  to  which  were  ceded  by  the  people  none 
of  their  inalienable  rights  but  only  such  powers  as  were 
thought  to  be  needful  to  redress  the  wrongs,  preserve  the 
rights  and  keep  unshackled  the  moral,  intellectual  and  phys- 
ical forces  of  mankind? 

Though  a  majority  of  the  people  have  been  voting  the 
Republican  ticket  and  have  been  assuming  thereby  that  the 
majority  would  rule,  the  disgraceful  but  purifying  scenes 
which  have  been  enacted  recently  in  Republican  conventions 
disclose  that  a  large  number  of  those  who  have  been  vot- 
ing the  Republican  ticket  are  Democrats  at  heart.  These 
scenes  disclose  further  that  we  have  been  mistaken  in  some 
of  our  conclusions  touching  government  in  America.  We 
have  yielded  a  quiet  assent  to  the  proposition  that  a  major- 
ity is  all-powerful  and  that  a  minority  has  no  rights  which' 
a  majority  is  bound  to  respect.  But  now  we  know  that  the 
theory  of  the  historic  Democratic  party,  that  it  is  the  right 
of  a  majority  to  rule  but  only  within  constitutional  limita- 
tions and  without  the  usurpation  of  a  single  inalienable  right 
of  a  single  individual,  is  correct. 

HOW  RULE  IS  FIXED 

It  is  only  when  majorities  thus  rule  that  governmental 
machines  move  without  friction.  The  right  of  a  majority 
to  thus  rule  must  always  be  conceded.  I  wonder,  how- 
ever, if  it  has  dawned  upon  the  sober  second  thought  of  this 
people  that  it  is  possible  for  a  majority  to  be  a  minority 
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and  that  it  is  equally  possible  for  a  minority  to  be  a  major- 
ity. At  first  blush,  it  would  seem  that  the  officials  elected 
by  the  plurality  of  votes  become  the  representatives  of  the 
majority  and  that  as  such,  they  rule.  But  I  am  not  in  error 
when  I  declare  that  it  is  not  the  mere  number  of  votes  which 
determines  a  majority  in  America,  in  the  sense  of  having  the 
power  to  formulate  the  policy,  enact  the  legislation  and 
control  the  government,  and  I  point  to  the  election  of  1908 
for  proof.  The  protest  of  every  man  who  voted  for  Presi- 
dent Taft  and  who  is  now  dissatisfied  with  the  President's 
management  of  public  affairs  proves  that  for  four  years  a 
minority  has  been  the  majority  in  America.  At  the  risk 
of  offending  the  sensibilities  of  the  Republican  who  voted 
for  President  Taft  only  to  be  dissatisfied  with  his  adminis- 
tration, I  am  going  to  tell  him  that  he  is  one  of  the  men  I 
counted  in  making  eighty  per  cent,  of  the  voters  of  this 
country  members  of  the  historic  Democratic  party.  His 
present  protest  against  the  result  of  his  ballot  reveals  his 
belief  that  it  is  not  the  business  of  government  to  grant, 
under  the  guise  of  taxation,  to  any  class  of  citizens  or  to 
any  member  of  society  special  privileges  which  are  not 
granted  to  every  other  class  and  to  every  other  member  of 
society. 

OPPOSED  TO  SPECIAL  PRIVILEGE 

The  social  condition  which  we  call  Democracy  and  which 
finds  its  avenue  of  expression  at  the  polls  through  our  party, 
is  unalterably  opposed  to  special  privilege  whether  granted 
by  the  law  or  seized  by  ruthless  ambition.  It  is  true  the 
mother  of  all  special  privilege  is  the  high  protective  tariff. 
All  who  voted  the  Democratic  ticket  at  the  last  presidential 
election  were  unalterably  opposed  to  this  system  of  unjust 
taxation  and  a  sufficient  number  of  those  who  voted  the 
Republican  ticket  were  likewise  convinced  of  its  iniquity  to 
make  an  overwhelming  majority  against  it.  Save  a  fa- 
vored few,  all  were  agreed  that  relief,  to  a  greater  or  less 
extent,  should  be  afforded  to  the  people  from  the  unjust 
exactions  of  this  system.  All  knew  that  we  could  not  edu- 
cate the  people  of  America  indiscriminately,  enlarge  their 
views  of  life  and  happiness  and  then  by  the  high  cost  of 
living  deprive  them  of  their  pleasures  without  making  of 
American  life  a  seething  caldron  of  discontent.  Theoretic- 
ally speaking,  therefore,  the  majority  of  votes,  having 
put  a  party  in  power  upon  a  platform  pledged  to  relieve 
the  people  of  these  burdens,  has  been  ruling  under  con- 
stitutional limitations.  But  this  is  not  so.  Immediately 
after  the  election  the  minority  became  the  majority  in  the 
sense  that  it  assumed  control  of  legislation  with  reference 
to  special  privilege.  All  the  members  of  the  Democratic 
party  and  all  the  protesting  members  of  the  Republican 
party  have  been  in  the  minority  when  it  came  to  counting 
votes  where  the  count  fixed  the  cost  of  living.  It  may  be 
said  that  this  is  a  mere  accident  of  politics,  a  single  illus- 
tration, and  that  it  will  not  occur  again.  But  it  is  no  acci- 
dent. It  is  only  one  of  many  illustrations.  It  simply  dis- 
closes the  utter  folly  of  a  man  remaining  a  member  of  a 
party  when  the  party  policy  ceases  to  voice  his  inner  spirit. 
The  Republican  party  does  not  recede  now  from  its  pro- 
tective theory.  Its  return  to  power  will  mean  again  the  rule 
of  a  minority  and  the  theoretical  idea  of  Democracy  will 
continue  to  be  the  practical  aristocracy  of  special  privilege 
in  this  country. 
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The  voter  who  cannot  satisfy  himself  this  year  is  in- 
deed censorious.  Eliminating  the  verbiage  of  platforms, 
taking  their  substance  and  viewing  the  candidates  placed 
on  them,  the  voter  who  believes  that  the  cost  of  produc- 
tion at  home  and  abroad  should  be  equalized  to  the  manufac- 
turer of  this  country  and  who  wants  an  oligarchy  to  rule, 
may  vote  the  straight  Republican  ticket;  the  voter  who  be- 
lieves in  a  similar  protective  theory  but  who  prefers  to  an 
oligarchy  that  the  President  shall  be  the  state,  may  vote 
the  progressive  ticket;  the  voter  who  believes  this  govern- 
ment should  be  turned  into  a  socialism,  may  vote  the  so- 
cialistic ticket;  the  voter  who  thinks  that  church  and  state 
are  not  separate  in  America  and  that  the  people  have  a  right 
to  settle  religious  questions  and  to  determine  by  ballot 
what  is  good  and  what  is  bad,  may  vote  the  Prohibition 
ticket;  and  all  those  who  insist  that  it  is  not  the  business 
of  government  to  equalize  the  cost  of  production  at  home 
and  abroad  to  the  manufacturer  until  it  equalizes  the  differ- 
ence in  the  purchase  price  to  the  consumer  at  home  and 
abroad,  who  believes  that  the  only  equalization  justifiable 
in  our  government  is  the  equalization  of  opportunity,  who 
thinks  that  public  office  is  a  public  trust,  who  does  not  be- 
lieve that  disgruntled  and  defeated  politicians  are  genuine 
reformers,  and  who  think  that  reforms  are  not  born  with 
sore  toes,  may  vote  the  Democratic  ticket. 

WANTS  OF  THE  PEOPLE  MET 

I  respectfully  urge  all  those  who  are  opposed  to  special 
privilege  to  ally  themselves  this  year  with  the  historic  De- 
mocracy, the  cornerstone  of  whose  edifice  is  the  Declara- 
tion of  Independence  and  the  keystone  of  which  is  the 
Golden  Rule.  At  Baltimore,  it  proved  its  right  to  be  be- 
cause there  it  arose  and  by  its  proposed  policy  met  the 
needs  and  wants  of  a  people.  Am  I  to  be  met  with  the 
statement  that  results  like  those  of  the  past  four  years 
might  just  as  well  have  been  produced  under  Democratic 
supremacy?  This  I  deny.  The  Kingdom  of  Democracy, 
like  the  Kingdom  of  Heaven,  is  within  us.  It  comes  not 
by  observation.  It  is  a  living,  growing,  vital  principle.  It 
is  as  essential  to  the  life  of  the  man  who  is  a  Democrat 
as  pure  air  or  pure  blood.  The  power  to  resist  lying  is 
not  in  the  mouth  but  in  the  heart  of  a  man.  His  power  to 
resist  larceny  and  murder  is  not  in  his  fingers.  Demo- 
crats, like  poets,  are  born,  not  made.  They  are  born  with 
the  fixed  and  unalterable  belief  that  God  made  all  men,  not 
some  men;  that  all  men  are  entitled  to  an  honest  chance 
in  life,  unhampered  and  unharmed  by  law  or  custom.  We 
may  separate  in  language,  church  and  state,  but  we  can 
never  have  that  social  condition  which  we  call  Democracy 
until  all  men  living  in  the  Republic  are  full,  not  half, 
brothers;  until  all  have  been  baptised  in  the  blood  of  the 
spirit  of  the  revolution  and  consecrated  at  every  altar  set 
up,  north  and  south,  in  the  war  between  the  states. 

SELFISHNESS  AT  THE  ROOT 

Upon  whom  does  this  campaign  call  for  justice?  Many 
a  man  devotes  himself  sedulously  to  business  not  because 
he  wants  money  for  himself  but  because  he  believes  that 
jewels  and  luxuries  will  make  his  wife  happy.  Sometimes, 
too   late,    he   finds   that    which    she    wanted    was    love,    not 
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luxury.  So,  too.  many  a  man  in  America  is  devoting  him- 
self to  the  making  of  money  through  legislatively-granted 
privileges,  not  so  much  that  he  wants  the  money  himself 
as  that  he  wants  to  disclose  the  richness,  greatness  and 
prosperity  of  the  American  Republic.  Meanwhile  he  has  not 
stopped  to  consider  that  while  the  few  through  special  priv- 
ilege are  adding  millions  to  the  bank  balances  of  this  coun- 
try, the  educated  and  impoverished  many  are  looking  down 
the  years  and  seeing  at  the  end  of  them  nothing  but  an 
open  grave  in  the  potter's  field.  The  spirit  of  Democracy 
and  his  innate  sense  of  justice  call  upon  this  man  right 
now  to  stop  and  look  and  listen;  to  review  what  really 
nakes  for  greatness  in  a  people,  and  to  answer  in  the  silent 
watches  of  the  night  the  accusing  voice  of  his  own  con- 
science which  tells  him  that  it  is  men,  not  money,  brains, 
not  business,  love  not  lucre,  peace  not  prosperity,  which 
nark  the  greatness  of  a  people.  Let  him  answer  that  ac- 
:using  voice  by  resolving  that  though  he  may  not  make  so 
iiany  dollars  in  the  future,  he  will  not  forget  that  every 
ather  man's  wife  and  every  other  man's  child  in  America 
ire  equally  dear  to  him,  and  that  he  desecrates  the  graves  of 
:hose  who  fell  from  Lexington  to  Appomattox  and  stamps 
limself  a  coward  when  he  demands  or  receives  the  aid 
3f  the  law  in  his  conflict  for  supremacy.  Too  long  have 
some  been  the  recipients  of  money  made  through  the  toil 
Df  others  and  turned  over  by  unequal  and  unjust  taxing 
aws.  It  is  good  to  love  wealth  and  all  that  wealth  can 
jring,  but  it  is  better  to  love  the  Republic  more  than  all 
he  trappings  of  outside  pomp  and  circumstance.  From 
:his  good  hour,  let  these  men  fight  their  battles  of  life 
vithout  handicapping  their  less  fortunate  brothers.  Let 
:hem  hang  pictures  of  Nathan  Hale  in  their  bedrooms  and 
is  each  day's  light  reveals  his  features  unto  them,  let  them 
row  that  as  this  old  hero  thought  more  of  men  than  he  did 
)f  British  gold,  so  they  will  dedicate  their  lives  and  conse- 
:rate  their  efforts  to  his  splendid  ideals. 

INEQUALITIES  ARE  SHOWN 

Upon  whom  does  the  hour  call  for  charity?  There  are 
housands  of  us  who  have  not  reached  the  land  overflowing 
vith  milk  and  honey.  Still,  we  wander  in  the  wilderness 
>f  industrial  despair.  Still,  are  we  able  to  gather  manna 
>nly  for  a  day  and  still,  we  look  with  longing  on  the  flesh- 
)ots  of  Egypt.  Discontent  and  bitterness  have  entered  into 
>ur  souls.  So  long  have  we  been  impressed  with  the  iniq- 
lity  of  special  privilege,  with  the  arrogance  of  some  rich 
nen,  with  the  power  of  money  to  produce  peace  or  war, 
)lenty  or  famine,  that  we  have  come  to  hate  all  those  who 
lave,  and  to  believe  that  the  possession  of  money  is  the 
nark  of  infamy  and  the  badge  of  dishonor.  If  you  be  one 
)f  these,  my  brother,  this  hour  calls  upon  you  for  charity. 
Many  have  succeeded  honestly  in  this  land;  most  have 
mcceeded  as  they  thought,  honestly.  There  are  but  few 
vho  have  not  cared  how  success  has  come  to  them.  Let 
is  not  condemn  until  the  sheep  have  been  separated  from 
he  goats.  Let  us  understand  that  it  is  possible  for  the 
nan  in  broadcloth  and  the  man  in  hodden-gray  to  be  breth- 
en  in  America.  Let  us  await  the  developments  of  a  brief 
ime  lest  perchance  the  judgment  of  misfortune  upon  for- 
une  may  be  injustice,  not  justice.  Let  us  be  sure  before 
ire  strike;  let  us  condemn  no  man  unheard,  and  let  us  give 
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to  every  man  his  advocate  in  the  forum  of  American 
brotherhood. 

It  will  be  observed  that  the  sum  of  the  justice  and  the 
charity  for  which  I  am  contending  is  the  revival  of  Jeffer- 
son's idea  of  equality  before  the  law,  not  equality  in  muscle 
or  brain  or  will  or  energy,  but  that  equality  which  guaran- 
tees to  every  honest  and  industrious  man  his  life,  his 
liberty,  his  happiness  and  his  chance.  Justice  and  charity 
are  always  needed  to  enforce  this  guaranty.  Get  into  the 
bread-line  if  you  will — but  beware  in  so  doing  not  to  drive 
out  a  weaker  brother. 

I  see  a  people,  the  most  marvelous  which  has  ever 
sprung  from  the  loins  of  time  and  the  womb  of  destiny. 
Among  them  are  all  kindreds,  tribes  and  tongues.  What 
are  they  to  become  in  the  melting  pot?  They  are  of  like 
passions,  men  with  hopes,  fears,  ambitions,  prejudice.  Are 
they  to  evolve  into  castes,  not  of  birth  and  lineage,  but  of 
success  and  failure?  Out  of  the  crucible  of  these  years, 
heated  with  the  fires  of  both  seeming  and  real  injustice,  is 
a  newer  generation  to  be  poured  forth  to  the  vassalage  of 
the  paternalistic  system  of  government  born  under  Re- 
publican misrule,  or  to  a  socialism  where  success  depends 
not  upon  merit  and  honest  endeavor,  but  upon  the  mere 
drawing  of  the  breath  of  life? 

ISSUES  MUST  BE  FACED 

It  is  idle  for  a  thoughtful  man  in  America,  whether  mil- 
lionaire or  pauper,  to  longer  play  the  ostrich.  Safety  does 
not  consist  in  hiding  one's  head  in  the  sands  of  either  senti- 
ment or  hope.  It  is  foolish  for  the  vastly  rich  to  keep  on 
insisting  that  more  and  more  shall  be  added  to  their  riches 
through  a  specious  system  of  special  legislation  ostensibly 
enacted  to  run  the  government,  in  reality  enacted  to  loot  the 
people.  It  is  worse  than  ignorance  for  them  to  smile  at 
the  large  body  of  intelligent  Americans  who  regard  them- 
selves fortunate  if  the  debit  and  credit  accounts  of  life 
balance  at  the  end  of  each  year;  and  to  assume  that  the 
mighty  many,  who  are  becoming  convinced  that  the  social 
system  which  we  call  Democracy  is  but  a  glittering  gener- 
ality, will  long  endure  the  industrial  slavery  being  produced. 
The  hour  has  come  when  patriotism  must  consist  in  some- 
thing more  than  eulogies  upon  the  flag.  Whether  voting 
the  ticket  or  not,  men  everywhere  looking  upon  the  awful 
injustice  of  this  economic  system  are  becoming  socialistic 
in  theory  if  not  in  conduct.  And  shall  any  fair-minded  man 
say  that  if  it  redounds  to  the  interests  of  the  people  of  this 
country  that  a  hundred  men  should  control  its  business  to 
the  good  of  everyone,  that  there  is  anything  fallacious  in  the 
theory  that  government  instead  of  transferring  business  to 
a  favored  few  for  the  benefit  of  all  should  itself  discharge 
that  business  for  the  benefit  of  all?  I  have  never  been  able 
to  convince  myself  that  either  system  would  not  cast  a  pall 
over  human  action  and  dull  the  motives  which  have  here- 
tofore moved  mankind  to  the  very  loftiest  endeavor  and 
produced  what  I  conceive  to  be  the  most  perfect  system  of 
government  ever  devised  by  the  brain  of  man  since  that  far- 
off  theocracy  of  the  Jew  went  down  beneath  his  demand  for 
the  pomp  and  splendor  of  earthly  power.  And  yet,  I  do 
not  hesitate  to  say  that  if  it  be  impossible  to  restore  this 
Republic  to  its  ancient  ideals,  which  I  do  not  believe,  and 
I  must  make  the  ultimate  choice  between  the  paternalism  of 
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the  few  and  the  socialism  of  the  many,  count  me  and  my 
house  with  the  throbbing  heart  of  humanity. 

The  discontent  in  Republican  ranks  is  Democratic  dis- 
content. How  much  of  it  has  reached  the  point  where 
wearied  with  the  bad  workings  of  a  good  system,  it  is  will- 
ing to  topple  that  system  over  and  try  something  new,  I 
cannot  prophesy.  But  I  am  quite  sure  that  whatever  badges 
men  may  wear  in  America  this  year,  whatever  ballots  they 
may  cast  and  whatever  battle-cries  they  may  utter,  there 
are  but  three  grades  of  citizens.  The  first  grade  is  made  up 
of  the  favored  few,  their  hangers-on  and  their  beneficiaries, 
who  think  the  eagle  is  upon  the  dollar,  not  as  an  emblem 
of  liberty  but  as  an  emblem  of  power  and  who  look  upon 
government  as  an  annex  to  their  business  affairs;  these 
are  they  who  in  the  past  years  of  Republican  misrule  have 
turned  the  temple  of  constitutional  freedom  into  a  money- 
changers mart  and  have  made  of  the  co-ordinate  branches 
of  government  obeisant  lackeys  of  the  jingling  guinea. 

SERVITUDE  FOR  MANY 

The  second  grade  consist  of  those  whose  outlook  upon 
life  has  been  enlarged  by  the  civilization  under  which  we 
live,  who  have  been  taught  by  the  school  and  the  college, 
by  the  press  and  the  magazine,  who  appreciate  and  enjoy 
the  good  things  of  life,  whose  horizon  has  been  enlarged 
and  whose  capacity  for  joy  and  sorrow  has  been  increased. 
Year  after  year,  they  have  seen  the  boundless  resources 
of  the  richest  country  the  sun  ever  shone  upon,  pass  into 
the  control  of  the  favored  few.  They  have  observed  that 
the  laws  have  been  enacted,  construed  and  enforced  so  that 
struggle  as  they  will,  and  act  as  they  may,  they  see  before 
them  naught  but  long  years  of  servitude  and  certain  poverty 
at  the  end.  Conditions  have  become  unbearable  to  them. 
They  hesitate  to  hope  for  reform  so  often  has  it  been  prom- 
ised to  them  and  so  often  has  it  been  denied.  They  have 
reached  the  point  where,  in  the  struggle  for  that  which  they 
believe  to  be  right,  they  are  willing  to  destroy  the  ideals 
of  the  Republic.  How  many  there  are  of  these,  I  do  not 
know,  but  I  do  know  that  special  privilege  in  the  Republic 
is  breeding  them  day  by  day  like  rabbits  in  a  warren. 

DEMOCRACY  FOR  FAIR  PLAY 

The  third  grade  of  citizens  it  pleases  me  to  call  old- 
fashioned  constitutional  Democrats.  These  are  they  who 
believe  that  the  equality  of  mankind  does  not  consist  in  an 
equality  of  brain  and  brawn,  but  in  an  equality  whereby 
every  man,  native  and  foreign-born,  has  an  inalienable 
right  to  exercise  all  of  his  ability  in  getting  on  in  the  world 
just  as  he  realizes  that  in  getting  on  he  owes  it  to  himself, 
to  his  family  and  to  the  Republic  to  see  to  it  that  he  gets 
on  honestly  and  that  he  does  not  prevent  any  other  man 
from  obtaining  the  reward  of  his  honesty  and  enterprise. 
These  old-fashioned  Democrats  believe  in  making  money 
but  they  believe  that  every  dollar  made  should  be  so  clean 
that  an  infant  may  cut  its  teeth  upon  it.  They  hold  that  it 
is  no  part  of  government  to  boost  one  man  and  to  boot 
another,  and  that  any  system  of  government  which  enables 
one  man  to  take  advantage  of  another  is  not  a  system  under 
which  a  Democratic  condition  of  life  can  thrive.  They  hold 
that  from  age  to  age,  social  and  economic  conditions  change, 
but  that  the  great  principle  of  the  equality  of  all  men  before 
the   lav/   can  never  change   while   time   shall  last,   and   that 
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the  honest  interpretation  of  this  great  principle  in  statu- 
tory enactment,  judicial  construction  and  executive  conduct, 
will  take  from  the  life  of  a  people  the  mighty  avarice  of  the 
few,  bind  up  the  broken  hearts  of  the  many  and  loose  the 
bonds  of  all  who  are  in  slavery  to  wrong,  injustice  and  igno- 
rance. 

The  individualism  of  Thomas  Jefferson  is  not  dead.  It 
has  not  mouldered  back  to  dust  in  the  grave  at  Monticello. 
It  walks  the  earth  this  day  knocking  at  the  door  of  rich 
and  poor,  of  wise  and  ignorant,  alike,  calling  upon  all  men 
to  make  of  this  age  the  millennium  of  statecraft  wherein  no 
one  shall  claim  to  be  the  master  and  all  shall  be  glad  to 
be  the  servants  of  the  Republic. 

It  cannot  be  that  it  is  the  system  of  government  which 
is  wrong.  It  is  the  unjust  use  of  the  system.  From  Jefferson 
to  Lincoln,  the  Republic  grew  in  might,  in  majesty,  in  pomp 
and  splendor,  and  the  humblest  of  its  citizens  could  obtain 
justice,  not  as  a  beggar  crawling  in  the  sun  but  as  a  man. 
It  has  not  been  the  use  but  the  misuse  of  the  powers  of 
government  which  has  produced  this  discontent  in  the  minds 
of    men. 

DEMOCRACY   MOVING  FORWARD 

The  historic  Democratic  party  moves  forward  now,  as 
always,  true  to  the  principles  of  the  Declaration  of  Inde- 
pendence, loyal  to  the  Constitution  and  confident  that  if 
men  will  be  imbued  with  the  spirit  of  these  two  documents 
and  will  guide  their  public  and  private  life  by  the  concepts 
of  righteousness  therein  contained,  peace  and  plenty  will 
bless  their  homes  and  come  as  a  benison  to  every  weary, 
down-trodden  and  oppressed  soul. 

The  contending  forces  in  America  are  as  they  are  in 
nature.  There  is  a  centripetal  force  which  is  ever  drawing 
the  earth  toward  the  sun.  There  is  a  centrifugal  force  which 
is  ever  drawing  it  away.  These  two  contending  forces 
acting  each  upon  the  other  has  kept  this  old  world  of  ours 
safely  in  its  orbit,  and  springtime  and  harvest  have  not 
failed.  Should  either  force  become  superior,  desolation 
and  destruction  only  could  result.  The  centripetal  force 
would  draw  the  earth  into  the  sun  and  make  it  but  fuel 
for  the  warmth  of  other  planets.  The  centrifugal  force 
would  send  it  whirling  out  of  its  orbit  to  the  northern  pole 
of  stellar  spaces.  There  are  times  in  July  when  we  long 
for  the  north  pole  and  there  are  times  in  January  when  we 
pray  to  be  nearer  the  sun.  But  our  sober  second  thought 
convinces  us  that  the  middle  course  is  the  safe  course  for 
the  world. 

GREED  OF  THE  FAVORED  FEW 

The  contending  forces  of  political  life  are  commonly  de- 
nominated reactionary  and  revolutionary.  They  are  the 
paternalistic  forces  of  the  Republican  party  which  would 
draw  our  government  out  of  its  orbit  and  consume  it  in  the 
fiery  heat  of  the  lust  and  greed  of  the  favored  few,  and  the 
socialistic  forces  which  would  draw  it  away  from  its  con- 
stitutional conception  of  three  co-ordinate  branches  and 
from  its  guaranty  to  each  individual  of  an  opportunity  to 
assert  his  natural  and  acquired  talents  in  an  honest  endea- 
vor to  succeed.  The  historic  Democratic  party  of  which  I 
am  an  humble  member,  stands  between  these  contending 
forces  and  believes  that  some  harvests  for  humanity  may  be 
garnered  by  proceeding  in  the  old  orbit  which  the  fathers 
founded,   by   meeting   in    the    old   way    each    generation    of 
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men  as  they  shall  rise,  by  never  forgetting  that  this  gov- 
ernment was  founded,  not  for  business  nor  success,  nor  for 
incompetency  and  for  failure,  but  to  guarantee  in  lawful 
ways  the  opportunity  of  every  man  for  liberty  and  for  the 
pursuit  of  happiness.  Old  principles  applied  in  new  ways 
will  convince  these  two  extremes  of  thought  that  our  his- 
toric party  can  make  exist  what  now  is  but  a  name — 
Democracy   under   a   representative   form   of   government. 

If  I  doubted  that  the  return  of  the  historic  Democratic 
party  to  power  would  fail  to  right  the  wrongs  of  industrial 
life,  to  wipe  out  the  injustices  of  legislation  and  to  preserve 
the  opportunity  of  every  man  for  happiness,  then  my  voice, 
now  weak,  would  be  silent.  If  I  did  not  believe  that  in-so- 
far  as  human  agency  can,  this  party  of  ours  will  promote 
the  brotherhood  of  mankind,  I  would  here  and  now  repudi- 
ate it.  But  believing  as  I  do  that  the  Republic  had  its 
origin  in  an  inspiration  which  did  not  come  from  the  mere 
brain  of  a  mere  man  but  sprang  from  the  heart  of  human- 
ity, believing  that  this  age  more  than  any  which  has  pre- 
ceded it  calls  for  conscience  and  brotherhood  in  govern- 
mental affairs;  hoping  that  every  sacrifice  of  mind  and  body 
and  personal  good  which  has  been  made,  is  a  guaranty  of 
the  perpetuity  of  this,  the  latest  and  greatest  experiment 
upon  the  part  of  a  Democracy  to  work  out  its  ideals  in  gov- 
ernment; and  trusting  that  the  God  of  Washington,  the 
founder,  and  of  Lincoln,  the  preserver,  will  still  be  the  God 
of  the  Republic,  and  will  not  permit  his  chosen  people  to 
forever  wander  in  the  wilderness  of  legislative  sin,  I  accept 
upon  its  platform,  the  nomination  of  the  Democratic  party 
for  Vice-President  of  the  United  States.  And  may  my  right 
hand  forget  her  cunning  and  my  tongue  cleave  to  the  roof 
of  my  mouth  if  in  all  my  gettings  I  fail  to  get  that  greatest 
gift — wisdom  and  understanding  to  know  the  heart-break 
and  the  need  of  our  common  humanity. 

JEFFERSON  AND  THE  DEMOCRACY 

"It  is  not  peculiar  that  the  patron  Saint  of  Democracy  in  America  was 
not  himself  a  product  of  the  people.  Jefferson  was  born  of  that  class  which 
in  his  day  was  distinguished  from  the  rest  of  us  by  being  called  a  gentle- 
man. He  did  not  live  the  life  of  a  common  man.  He  lived  the  life  of  books, 
the  life  of  study,  the  life  of  association,  and  now  we  are  learning  through- 
out the  world,  that  he  drew  much  of  his  inspiration  from  intimate  contact 
with  the  most  cultivated  and  advanced  minds  of  France.  He  built  up  a 
great  university  in  Virginia  by  drawing  to  it  foreign  students,  who  brought 
to  it  the  love  of  learning  of  the  old  world.  He  prided  himself  as  much  upon 
that  as  upon  anything  else.  That  shows  the  characteristics  of  his  life  and 
principles,  and  this  man  interpreted,  as  no  other  man  in  America  has  ever 
interpreted,  the  instincts  and  impressions  of  the  common  average  man. 
He  did  it  not  as  some  gentlemen  who  now  address  us  are  seeking  to  serve 
the  people;  he  did  it  not  by  condescending  to  the  people;  he  did  it  not 
by  standing  upon  a  height.  He  did  it  by  showing  that  his  heart  was  on  a 
level  with  theirs.  The  levels  of  this  world,  so  far  as  government  is  con- 
cerned, are  not  the  levels  of  mind  but  the  levels  of  heart.  The  man  who 
interprets  the  people  is  a  very  different  man  from  the  man  who  seeks  to 
guide  the  people  by  telling  them  what  in  the  terms  of  his  own  life  is  good 
for  them.  A  man  that  thinks  for  the  people  has  got  to  stand  in  their  midst, 
feel  the  touch  of  their  shoulders,  feel  the  pulse  of  their  hearts,  then  when 
he  stands  apart  he  will  not  be  thinking  for  them,  but  thinking  of  them, 
thinking  through  them,  thinking  as  if  he  were  a  single  voice  into  which 
their  great  heart  had  translated  its  cry  that  it  should  be  recognized.  The 
thing  that  is  most  alarming  to  me  is  the  public  utterance  of  some  promi- 
nent Republicans  of  this  moment.  It  is  perfectly  evident  that  when  they 
speak  of  the  people  they  do  not  speak  of  themselves.  The  people  are 
objective.  The  people  are  the  crowd  yonder.  The  people  are  that  incalcu- 
lable force  which  may  do  something  to  them  if  they  are  not  personally 
conducted.  With  them  it  is  a  question  of  dynamics.  How,  by  themselves, 
combining,  can  they  restrain  this  great  mass  which  they  half  fear  and  do 
not  dare  to  trust?" — Woodrow  Wilson. 


VETOES  COST  $650,000,000 


HOUSE  PASSES  BILLS  OVER  VETO 

PRESIDENT  TAFT  vetoed  the  House  wool 
tariff  measure   August  9,  1912. 

The  House  passed  the  bill  over  the  President's 
veto  August  13,  1912,  by  a  vote  of  174  ayes  to  80 
nays. 

The  following  Republican  members  voted  with 
the  Democrats,  Messrs.  Akin  of  New  York,  Ander- 
son, Davis,  Lindbergh,  Miller,  Steenerson  and 
Stevens  of  Minnesota;  Anthony,  Rees  and  Young 
of  Kansas;  Cooper  and  Morse  of  Wisconsin; 
Haughn  and  Woods  of  Iowa;  Helgerson  of  North 
Dakota;  Kent  of  California;  Lafferty  of  Oregon; 
La  Follette  and  Warburton  of  Washington;  Norris 
and  Sloan  of  Nebraska — Total  21. 

President  Taft  vetoed  the  steel  tariff  measure 
August   14,   1912. 

The  House  passed  the  bill  over  the  President's 
veto  on  the  same  day,  by  a  vote  of  173  ayes  to  83 
nays. 

The  following  Republican  members  voted  with 
the  Democrats:  Akin  of  New  York;  Davis,  Lind- 
bergh and  Steenerson  of  Minnesota;  Anthony, 
Jackson  and  Young  of  Kansas;  Morse  of  Wiscon- 
sin; Haughn  and  Woods  of  Iowa;  Kent  of  Califor- 
nia; Lafferty  of  Oregon;  La  Follette  of  Washing- 
ton; Norris,  Sloan  and  Kinkead  of  Nebraska — 
Total   16. 


By  OSCAR  W.   UNDERWOOD 

Democratic   Leader  of  the  House. 


THE  HOUSE  HAS  PASSED  TARIFF  BILLS  AT  THIS  SESSION 
WHICH  WOULD  SAVE  THE  PEOPLE  OF  THIS  COUNTRY  APPROXI- 
MATELY   $650,000,000    ANNUALLY    IF  THEY  HAD  BECOME   LAWS. 

THE  FARMERS'  FREE  LIST  BILL  WHICH  PASSED  THE  HOUSE, 
IT  IS  ESTIMATED,  WOULD  HAVE  SAVED  THE  PEOPLE  OF  THIS 
COUNTRY  $390,000,000  ANNUALLY.  THE  FIRST  ARTICLES  PLACED 
ON  THE  FREE  LIST  BY  THIS  BILL  WERE  AGRICULTURAL  IMPLE- 
MENTS. OUR  DOMESTIC  PRODUCTION  OF  AGRICULTURAL  IMPLE- 
MENTS AMOUNTS  TO  OVER  $111,000,000  ANNUALLY,  OUR  IMPORTS 
ARE  LESS  THAN  $165,000,  AND  OUR  EXPORTS  DURING  THE  LAST 
FISCAL  YEAR   WERE  NEARLY  $36,000,000. 

The  bill  placed  sewing  machines  on  the  free  list,  meeting  the  re- 
quirements of  the  poor  seamstress.  The  measure  met  the  wishes  of 
the  farmers  with  free  agricultural  implements  and  free  fence  wire; 
the  cotton  grower  with  free  bagging  and  ties;  the  builder  with  free 
lumber,  laths  and  shingles;  the  great  masses  of  city  folk,  pressed  for 
food  and  clothing,  with  free  meats,  free  leather  and  shoes,  and  free  salt. 

Under  our  tariff  law  a  barrel  of  flour  valued  at  $4  abroad  is 
taxed  25  per  cent,  ad  valorem  at  our  ports,  or  $1  on  the  barrel.  This 
bill  removed  the  entire  tax.  Beef  valued  at  $5.30  per  100  pounds 
abroad  pays  a  tariff  tax  equivalent  to  25.88  per  cent.,  or  $1.50  per 
100  pounds.     This  bill  proposed  to  remove  this  entire  tax. 

Five  times  within  practically  a  year  the  Democrats  have  passed 
a  bill  revising  the  wool  schedule — their  own  bill  at  the  first  session 
of  this  Congress  and  then  the  compromise  measure  reported  by  the 
conferees  of  the  two  houses.  The  same  two  measures  were  passed 
at  this  session,  and  in  addition  to  this  the  President's  veto  of  the 
compromise  bill  was  overridden.  The  Democratic  bill  vetoed  by  tbe 
President  reduced  the  average  rate  of  duty  on  wool  manufactures 
from  90.10  per  cent,  to  48.36  per  cent. 

PEOPLE  HAD  TO  PAY  FOR  DELAY 
THE  ONLY  REAL  EFFECT  OF  THE  DELAY  IN  THE  REVISION  OF 
SCHEDULE  K  WAS  TO  COMPEL  THE  PEOPLE  TO  PAY  FOR  THEIR 
WOOLEN  CLOTHINO  DURING  THE  YEAR  OVER  $50,000,000  MORE 
THAN  THEY  WOULD  HAVE  PAID  UNDER  THE  RATE  OF  THE  BILL 
OF  THE    FIRST   SESSION   OF   THIS  CONGRESS. 
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BRYAN  AND  PARKER 

PRAISE  WILSON'S  SPEECH 

OF  ACCEPTANCE 


Governor  Woodrow  Wilson's  speech  accepting  the 
Democratic  nomination  for  President  of  the  United  States, 
vas  received  with  more  general  enthusiasm,  more  nearly 
miversal  approval,  than  that  accorded  a  campaign  utterance 
Df  any  nominee,  of  whatsoever  party,  in  recent  times. 

Published  herewith  are  the  views  of  Judge  Alton  B.  Parker, 
jur  standard  bearer  in  1904,  and  William  Jennings  Bryan, 
;he  Democratic  nominee  in  1896,  1900,  and  1908. 


"A    LASTING    DOCUMENT" 

I  am  very  much  pleased  with  the  address.  It  is 
the  most  admirable  and  the  most  valuable  contribu- 
tion to  the  situation  that  has  yet  been  made.  It  is 
no  doubt  a  lasting  document  and  it  is  sure  to  play 
a  prominent  part  in  the  campaign. — Hon.  Alton  B. 
Parker,  Democratic  Nominee  for  President  in  1904. 


By  William  Jennings  Bryan 

(Copyright  191a,  by  the  Central  Press  Association) 

(Special  to  The  World) 

CLEVELAND,  Aug.  8.— Gov.  Wilson's  speech,  accepting 
the  Democratic  nomination,  is  original  in  its  method 
of  dealing  with  the  issues  of  the  campaign.  Instead  of  taking 
up  the  platform,  plank  by  plank,  he  takes  the  central  idea 
of  the  Denver  platform,  an  idea  repeated  and  emphasized 
in  the  Baltimore  platform,  and  elaborates  it,  using  the  vari- 
ous questions  under  consideration  to  illustrate  the  applica- 
tion of  the  principle,  taking  the  doctrine  that  a  government 
is  an  organization  formed  by  the  people  for  themselves  and 
to  be  perfected  by  them  as  an  instrument  for  the  accomplish- 
ment of  such  cooperative  work  as  is  necessary. 

He  shows  how  all  of  the  evils  complained  of  at  the  pres- 
ent time  grow  out  of  the  appropriation  by  the  few  of  the 
instrumentalities  of  government.  This  speech  gives  striking 
evidence  of  the  force  of  cumulative  testimony  and  alco  illus- 
trates the  power  of  intelligent  analysis. 

In  taking  his  position  so  strongly  he  pre-empts  the  ground 
that  Mr.  Roosevelt's  new  party  seeks  to  occupy. 

In  the  course  of  his  argument  he  indorses  the  Democratic 
demand  for  the  popular  election  of  Senators,  Presidential 
primaries  and  publicity  about  everything  that  concerns  gov- 
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ernment,  from  the  sources  of  campaign  funds  to  the  intimate 
debate  of  the  highest  affairs  of  the  state,  instead  of  using 
epithets  and  employing  denunciation  against  those  who  have 
abused  existing  systems.  He  seeks  reform  along  rational 
lines  and  would  cure  those  defects  in  government  forms 
which  have  been  discovered  by  experience. 


POPULAR  ELECTION  OF  SENATORS 


The  election  of  Senators  by  the  people  will  bring  that 
body  within  the  reach  of  the  voters  and  convert  it  from  a 
bulwark  of  predatory  wealth,  in  which  seats  have  been  se- 
cured by  corrupt  means  and  by  the  aid  of  favor-seeking 
corporations,  into  a  popular  body  responsive  to  the  people's 
will. 

This  reform  has  been  described  in  a  former  Democratic 
platform  as  the  gateway  to  other  reforms,  and  it  would  be 
difficult  to  overestimate  the  beneficial  effects  of  this  constitu- 
tional change. 

The  Presidential  primaries,  which  the  Baltimore  platform 
indorses  and  which  Gov.  Wilson  defends,  will  correct  another 
long  standing  and  grievous  abuse,  namely,  the  selection  of 
Presidential  candidates  in  conventions  where  trading  can 
defeat  the  wishes  of  the  people.  Ingratitude  has  been  de- 
scribed as  a  greater  sin  than  revenge,  because  the  former 
is  the  repayment  of  good  with  ill,  while  the  latter  is  the  re- 
payment of  ill  with  ill.  We  must,  therefore,  consider  at  all 
times  the  effect  of  the  obligations  incurred  when  so  great 
an  honor  as  the  Presidency  is  bestowed  upon  a  public  man, 
however  well-meaning,  by  a  few  politicians  who  may  be  in 
control  of  the  convention.  It  is  impossible  for  a  man  so 
nominated,  and  so  obligated,  to  give  to  the  public  the  sort 
of  service  that  the  public  has  a  right  to  demand. 

When  the  Presidential  primary  is  adopted  in  all  of  the 
States,  as  it  is  quite  sure  to  be  within  the  next  four  years, 
the  people  will  be  in  position  to  confer  the  office  of  Chief 
Executive  upon  the  man  of  their  choice  and  the  nominee, 
being  obligated  to  the  people  and  to  the  people  alone,  will 
rise  to  the  requirements  of  his  high  position. 

GOV.  WILSON  AGAINST  SECRECY 

Gov.  Wilson  properly  estimates  the  value  of  publicity 
as  shown  by  his  sweeping  indorsement  of  the  party's  posi- 
tion on  that  subject.  The  demand  for  publicity  is  now  so 
universal  that  one  finds  it  hard  to  understand  how  secrecy 
could  have  been  tolerated  so  long;  how  an  intelligent  people 
could  have  been  so  slow  to  recognize  that  elections  and  all 
official  service  are  public  affairs. 

These  three  reforms — the  popular  election  of  Senators, 
Presidential  primaries  and  publicity — will  in  themselves 
revolutionize  American  politics  and  put  the  people  in  control 
of  the  Federal   Government. 

Gov.  Wilson  devotes  considerable  time  to  the  tariff  ques- 
tion. After  announcing  that  "there  should  be  an  immediate 
revision,"  and  that  it  should  be  downward,  unhesitatingly  and 
steadily  downward,  he  proceeds  to  point  out  some  of  the 
lines  along  which  reduction  should  proceed.  He  says  that 
it  should  begin  with  the  schedules  which  have  been  most 
obviously  used  to  kill  competition  and  to  raise  prices  in  the 
United  States  arbitrarily,  without  regard  to  the  prices  per- 
taining thereto  in  the  markets  of  the  world,  and  that  before 
it  is  finished  or  intermitted  it  should  extend  to  every  item 
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:  in  every  schedule  which  affords  an  opportunity  for  monopoly, 
for  special  advantage  to  limited  groups  of  beneficiaries  or 
for  subsidized  control  of  any  kind  in  the  markets  of  the 
country,  until  special  favor  of  every  source  shall  have  been 
absolutely  withdrawn  and  every  part  of  our  laws  of  taxation 
shall  have  been  transformed  from  a  system  of  governmental 
patronage  into  a  system  of  just  and  reasonable  charges 
which  shall  fall  where  they  will  create  the  least  burden. 

STRONG  STATEMENT  OF  POSITION 

When  we  shall  have  done  this,  he  continues,  we  can 
fix  questions  of  revenue  and  business  adjustments  in  a  new 
spirit,  and  with  clearer  minds.  This  is  a  very  strong  state- 
ment of  the  Democratic  position  and  will  commend  itself  to 
those  who  seek  the  overthrow  of  the  principle  that  protection 
should  be  given  for  protection's  sake  and  the  establishment 
of  the  doctrine  that  tariff  laws  should  be  framed  for  the 
purpose  of  raising  revenues  and  for  that  purpose  only. 

He  recognizes  and  in  his  speech  declares  that  there  has 
been  no  more  democratizing  influence  in  our  politics  than  the 
idea  that  the  Government  is  the  grand  dispenser  of  favors, 
the  maker  and  unmaker  of  fortunes,  and  he  tersely  presents 
the  axiomatic  truth  that  favors  are  never  conceived  in  the 
general  interest,  but  always  for  the  benefit  of  the  few. 
While  planting  himself  firmly  upon  the  principles  that  tariff 
laws  should  be  framed  for  the  purpose  of  collecting  revenue, 
be  so  framed  as  to  collect  revenue  with  the  least  hardship, 
and  be  carried  no  further  than  the  necessity  of  the  Govern- 
ment requires,  he  approves  of  the  platform  declaration  that 
reductions  should  be  made  gradually  rather  than  at  one 
stroke. 

Gov.  Wilson  deals  at  some  length  with  the  trust  question, 
also.  He  states  the  conclusion,  which  can  now  be  drawn 
from  experience,  and  asserts  an  economic  truth,  namely,  that 
while  up  to  a  certain  point  combinations  effect  economics 
in  administration  and  increase  efficiency  by  simplifying  and 
perfecting  organization,  still  that  this  is  true  only  within 
limits.  It  is  fortunate  for  the  discussion  of  the  subject  that 
he  points  out  that  combination  and  concentration  are  not 
economically  beneficial  when  carried  too  far. 

NO  EVASION  OF  THE  ISSUE 

The  trust  magnates  assume  that  a  billion  dollar  corpora- 
tion can  produce  more  economically  than  a  fifty  million  dollar 
corporation,  merely  because  a  fifty  million  dollar  corporation 
can  be  able  to  produce  more  economically  than  a  fifty  thou- 
sand dollar  corporation.  The  Socialists  make  the  same  mis- 
take. Both  overlook  the  fact  that  there  is  a  leak  at  each  step 
in  the  descent  of  authority  from  the  official  head  of  the  con- 
cern down  to  the  hand  of  the  workman,  and  that  in  time  the 
total  leakage  overcomes  whatever  economic  advantage  there 
would  otherwise  be  in  consolidation. 

He  states  the  Democratic  position  without  equivocation 
or  evasion  when  he  declares  that  we  can  arrest  and  prevent 
monopoly,  and  that  competition  can  in  a  large  measure  be 
revived  by  changing  the  laws  and  forbidding  the  practices 
that  killed  it.  The  real  issue  presented  by  the  trust  question 
is  whether  we  shall  attempt  to  restore  competition  as  an 
effective  force  or  accept  the  position  advanced  by  Socialists 
and  trust  magnates,  namely,  that  all  competition  is  hurtful 
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and  that  monopoly  must  be  accepted  as  an  economic 
necessity. 

He  takes  the  Democratic  position  that  monopolies  are  the 
result  of  unwise  laws  rather  than  a  natural  development  and 
that  the  cure  is  to  be  found  in  the  withdrawal  of  the  sup- 
port which  legislation  or  lack  of  governmental  efficiency  has 
conferred. 

In  discussing  the  labor  question  Gov.  Wilson  has  happily 
protested  against  the  distinguishments  that  have  been  drawn 
between  the  laboring  classes  and  classes  described  in  other 
ways. 

He  insists  laws  that  safeguard  the  lives  of  laboring  men, 
that  improve  the  physical  and  moral  conditions  under  which 
they  live  and  make  their  hours  rational  and  tolerable,  to- 
gether with  the  law  that  gives  them  freedom  in  their  own 
interest  and  protects  them  where  they  cannot  protect  them- 
selves— that  such  laws  cannot  be  properly  regarded  as  class 
legislation  or  as  anything  but  measures  taken  in  the  interest 
of  the  whole  people. 

CURRENCY   REFORM 

Without  attempting  to  outline  a  plan  for  currency  reform, 
he  declares  that  no  mere  bankers'  plan  will  meet  the  require- 
ments, no  matter  how  honestly  conceived;  that  it  must  be  a 
merchants'  and  farmers'  plan  as  well.  This  states  in  another 
form  the  doctrine  of  the  Baltimore  platform,  namely,  that 
banks  exist  not  for  the  control  of  commerce,  but  for  the 
accommodation  of  the  public,  and  that  legislation  on  this 
subject  should  have  for  its  object  the  securing  of  these 
accommodations  with  protection  to  the  public,  from  the  abuse 
of  the  power  which  wealth  brings  to  those  who  possess  it. 

Gov.  Wilson's  treatment  of  the  Philippine  question  will 
be  gratifying  to  those  who  have  in  four  campaigns  indorsed 
the  Democratic  protest  against  imperialism.  He  declares 
that  we  are  not  the  owners  of  the  Philippine  Islands;  that 
we  are  not  even  their  partners,  but  that  we  hold  them  in  trust 
for  the  people  who  live  in  them. 

While  the  speech  of  acceptance  is  not  long  it  covers  a  very 
wide  field.  The  Democratic  candidate  is  in  hearty  sympathy 
with  the  conservation  of  the  nation's  resources,  with  the 
development  of  water  transportation,  with  the  completion  of 
the  canal,  with  the  revival  of  the  merchant  marine  and  with 
the  extension  of  postal  facilities. 

He  recognizes  the  importance  of  health  as  a  national  asset 
and  of  vocational  training  for  the  people.  His  work  as  an 
educator  naturally  predisposes  him  to  large  views  on  all  sub- 
jects connected  with  the  preparation  of  the  young  for  the 
highest  usefulness.  He  is  a  champion  exponent  of  economy 
in  government;  in  a  word,  he  believes  that  the  government 
should  not  only  be  conducted  by  the  people,  but  as  would 
naturally  follow  should  be  conducted  in  the  interest  of  all 
the  people.  Without  assuming  to  formulate  a  detailed  plan, 
for  dealing  with  every  condition  which  may  arise,  he  lifts 
into  a  position  of  supreme  importance  the  dominating 
thought  of  the  Baltimore  platform  and  appeals  to  the  country 
for  its  co-operation  in  making  popular  government  a  reality 
throughout  the  land. 


WHAT  THE  NEWSPAPERS 

SAID  OF  GOV.  WILSON'S 

SPEECH  OF  ACCEPTANCE 


A   SPEECH  THAT  WILL  LIVE 

Woodrow  Wilson's  speech  of  acceptance  is  the  ablest,  clearest,  sanest 
statement  of  high  public  purpose  this  country  has  known  in  a  generation. 

Without  passion,  without  invective,  without  abuse,  without  partisan 
bitterness,  without  denunciation,  without  egotism,  without  demagogy,  he 
has  driven  straight  to  the  heart  of  the  supreme  issue  of  American  insti- 
tutions— the  partnership  between   Government  and   Privilege. 

Every  great  conflict  within  the  lifetime  of  the  Republic  has  hinged 
upon  this  one  question.  Every  great  reform  marking  a  milestone  in  the 
political  progress  of  the  American  people  has  forced  the  dissolution  of 
such   a   partnership.     *     *     * 

The  spirit  of  this  speech  is  the  spirit  of  the  preamble  of  the  Consti- 
tution. "To  form  a  more  perfect  Union"  by  dissolving  the  private  part- 
nerships with  Government  which  lead  to  disunion.  "To  establish  justice" 
by  destroying  the  Government  favoritism  that  is  the  essence  of  injustice. 
"To  insure  domestic  tranquillity"  by  obliterating  the  special  privileges  that 
are  an  Incitement  to  revolt.  "To  provide  for  the  common  defense"  by 
strengthening  the  faith  of  the  people  in  the  integrity  of  their  institutions. 
"To  promote  the  general  welfare"  by  keeping  the  door  of  opportunity 
open  to  all.  "The  Republic  is  opportunity,  said  Garfield.  When  it 
ceases  to  be  opportunity  we  shall  no  longer  have  a  Republic. 

It  is  the  high  mission  of  Woodrow  Wilson  to  be  the  leader  of  the 
American  people  in  this  contest  to  regain  possession  of  their  own  institu- 
tions. Many  candidates  have  rendered  lip-service  to  the  sentiments  which 
he  utters,  but  the  vitalizing  element  is  his  own  character  and  his  own 
record  of  public  service.  As  Governor  of  New  Jersey  he  has  made  his 
deeds  square  with  his  words.  As  President  of  the  United  States,  owing 
his  nomination  wholly  to  the  favor  of  the  people  and  election  wholly  to 
the  favor  of  the  people,  who  can  doubt  he  will  again  make  his  deeds 
square   with   his   words?     *     *     * 

It  is  the  utterance  of  a  statesman  and  student,  who  promises  only  the 
rule  of  right  and  justice  in  relation  to  all  public  questions,  and  who  has 
proved  his  promises  by  his  works.  It  is  the  simple  confession  of  one 
man's  faith  in  the  rank  and  file  of  his  fellow -man;  the  simple  confession 
of  one  man's  faith  in  the  power  of  the  American  Nation  to  work  out  its 
destiny  under  its  Constitution;  the  simple  confession  of  one  man's  faith 
in  a  government  of  the  people,  by  the  people  and  for  the  people,  and  the 
application   of   that   faith   to   all   the   problems   of  the  hour. 

But  after  reading  that  confession  every  honest  man,  from  the  humblest 
to  the  most  fortunate,  can  say  in  Woodrow  Wilson's  concluding  words, 
"I  thank  God  and  will  take  courage." — N.  Y.  "World"  (Ind.  Democratic), 
Aug.   8,    1912. 

WILSON  A  REASONABLE  AND  SOBER  PROGRESSIVE 

Governor  Wilson's  speech  of  acceptance  has  good  luck  as  well  as 
merit.  It  comes  just  in  time  to  contrast  sharply  with  the  interminable 
Bedlamite  rant  of  Th.  Dentatus  Africanus  Ferox.  And,  if  without  con- 
tempt of  campus  it  may  be  said,  though  written  by  a  college  president, 
very  recently  retired,  it  is  in  the  English  language,  not  anaemic  and  sel- 
dom with  suspicion  of  priggishness  or  donnishness,  though  it  has  an  air, 
a  certain   academic   distinction  of  its  own.     *     *     * 

Governor  Wilson  is  for  repair,  not  for  destruction.  "We  need  no 
revolution;  we  need  no  excited  change."  This  is  the  marrow  of  his 
speech,  the  little  counsels  of  perfection  or  doctrinairism  that  sprinkle  it 
are  subordinate  to  its  general  conservative  and  constructive  tone.  If  he 
still  sniffs  a  Money  Trust,  if  there  is  one,  he  wants  to  prevent  it  without 
destroying  or  seriously  embarrassing  any  sound  or  legitimate  business 
undertaking  or  necessary  and  wholesome  arrangement. — N.  Y.  "Sun"  (Ind. 
Republican),   Aug.  8,   1912. 


GOVERNOR  WILSON'S  SPEECH 

After  the  earthquake,  a  still  small  voice.  After  the  raging  torrent  of 
epithets  at  Chicago,  a  calm  and  poised  discussion  of  the  chief  political 
issues  before  the  people.  Gov.  Wilson's  speech  of  acceptance  to-day  has 
a  literary  form  rare  in  such  productions.  It  bears  out  the  reputation 
which  he  long  since  won  for  ability  to  express  himself  with  exquisite  pre- 
cision. And  beneath  the  attractive  style  there  appears  a  spirit  of  the 
utmost  frankness.  Never  did  a  Presidential  candidate  so  completely  drop 
the  Sir  Oracle  manner.  Gov.  Wilson  is  a  man  who  takes  time  _  to  think, 
and  that  almost  necessarily  means  that  he  is  aware  of  the  limits  of  his 
knowledge.  "I  do  not  know  enough  about  this  subject  to  be  dogmatic 
about  it,"  Gov.  Wilson  says  in  that  part  of  his  address  referring  to  the 
reform  of  currency  and  banking.     This  is  highly  refreshing,   as   contrasted 
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with  the  attitude  of  the  candidate  who  knows  it  all,  who  is  cocksure  of 
things  that  contradict  each  other,  or  who  seeks  to  hide  his  ignorance  under 
bombastic  generalities.  What  Gov.  Wilson  does  is  to  come  forward  in  a 
perfectly  informal  and  almost  confidential  way  to  "talk  politics"  with  the 
American   people.    *   *   * 

In  his  speech  to-day,  Gov.  Wilson  dwells  more  upon  principles  than 
upon  problems.  This  is  not  because  he  is  unaware  of  the  many  problems 
pressing  for  solution.  But  he  is  at  present  most  anxious  to  lay  down  the 
principles  by  the  application  of  which  all  urgent  problems  arising  in  a 
democracy  may  be  solved. — N.   Y.   "Evening  Post,"  Aug.   7,    1912. 


REPUBLICAN  COMMENDATION 

Wilson  is  a  moderate  and  sane  radical,  a  constructive  radical,  a 
student  of  history,  political  science  and  economics.  He  is  a  serious  thinker 
and  a  capable  administrator.  His  record  as  executive  of  New  Jersey,  al- 
though not  rich,  for  he  is  a  new  figure  in  political  life,  is  in  every  way 
creditable  and  promising.  He  has  been  a  firm  and  an  independent  gov- 
ernor. He  has  risen  above  party  levels  and  has  cooperated  with  clean  and 
public-spirited  Republicans.  He  has  been  vigorous  and  vigilant,  but  at  the 
same  time  careful  and  prudent.  He  has  vetoed  popular  legislation  whenhe 
knew  that  it  was  crude,  unfair  and  half  baked.  He  has  protected  legiti- 
mate interests.  He  has  promised  nothing  that  he  could  not  fulfill:  there 
is  nothing  wild  or  demagogical  about  his  style  of  oratory. — Chicago 
Record-Herald,   Independent  Republican. 


WILSON'S   CLEAN   RECORD 

Unless  the  signs  of  the  times  fail  Wilson  will  prove  a  strong  candidate. 
Personally  he  is  a  clean,  high-minded  gentleman.  No  defense  of  him  will 
be  necessary  in  this  respect,  so  that  the  contest  which  will  now  ensue 
may  be  based  wholly  on  the  principles  of  the  parties  and  the  thing  the 
candidates  stand  for  in  government  affairs. — Council  Bluffs  Nonpareil, 
Third  Term   Republican. 


THE  CASE  OF  THE  PEOPLE 

Gov.  Wilson  merely  states  the  case  of  the  people  of  the  United 
States.  He  would  stand  as  their  advocate  and  guide.  He  speaks  for 
all   the   people   and    speaks   wisely   and   well. — Cleveland.    O.,    Plain    Dealer. 


WILSON'S   BROAD  APPEAL 

Gov.  Wilson's  purpose  was  to  appeal  in  the  broadest  possible  man- 
ner to  the  spirit  of  nationalism,  of  patriotism,  and  to  cry  down  the 
partisan  spirit,  the  class  spirit,  the  spirit  that  makes  for  disruption  if 
not  destruction.  He  has  carried  out  his  purposes  superbly. — Omaha,  Neb., 
World-Herald. 


A   CHILD   CAN   UNDERSTAND 

Gov.  Wilson's  ideas  on  the  tariff,  on  the  currency,  on  the  trusts,  on 
conservation  and  on  all  of  the  issues  are  clear  cut  and  they  are  ex- 
pressed in  language  which  a  child  can  understand. — Helena,  Mont., 
Independent. 

THE   SUBSTANCE  OF   REFORM 

His  (Gov.  Wilson's)  mental  processes  are  so  exact  and  analytical 
that  we  may  expect  but  little  legislative  foolishness  and  no  toleration  of 
half-baked  statesmanship.  He  wants  the  substance  of  reform  rather  than 
the   mere    appearance    of   it. — Boston    Post. 


FRANK   AND   FEARLESS 

Gov.  Wilson's  address  confirms  the  public  estimate  of  him  already 
crystallized.  Its  tone  is  lofty,  its  appeal  non-partisan,  its  recognition  of 
leading    issues    frank    and    fearless. — Springfield,    Mass.,    Republican. 


UNLIKE  TAFT  AND  T.   R. 

It  is  a  positive  merit  of  Gov.  Wilson's  speech  of  acceptance  that  he 
does  not  follow  the  bad  example  of  Col.  Roosevelt  and  promise  every- 
thing. On  the  other  hand,  his  address  is  happily  free  from  the  apologetic 
and  deprecatory  tone  of  Taft's.  Unlike  Taft,  he  has  nothing  to  apologize 
for.  Unlike  Roosevelt,  he  is  not  tempted  to  pledge  himself  to  impossible 
things  to  catch  votes.  But  the  pledges  he  does  make,  the  public  has  every 
reason  to  believe  that  he  will  keep.  He  is  happily  not  on  record  as  giving 
his  plighted  word  to  the  American  people  and  then  deliberately  breaking 
it. 

Gov.  Wilson's  speech  is  the  speech  of  a  Progressive,  but  of  a  sane 
and  rational   Progressive. — The   Syracuse   Herald   (Ind.),  Aug.   7. 
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REVEALS  DISCERNING  MIND 

Gov.  Wilson's  address  of  acceptance  of  the  Presidential  nomination 
is  significant  of  many  things  of  value  to  the  hesitating  voter.  It  reveals 
unmistakably  the  discerning  mind,  the  frank  courage,  and  calm  judgment 
of  the  man.  It  marks  him  as  one  able  to  reason  clearly  to  conclusions 
and  to  speak  convictions  without  reluctance  or  restraint.  It  confirms  the 
impression  already  formed  from  his  official  career  that  his  progressive 
principles  are  the  fruit  of  industrious  study  of  the  social,  industrial  and 
economic  needs  of  the  time  and  the  country.  But  most  important  of  all 
is  the  sense  which  it  imparts  of  the  candidate's  realization  of  the  splendid 
opportunity  and  the  momentous  responsibility  which  confront  the  Demo- 
cratic party  and  him  as  its  candidate  for  the  Presidency. — The  Rochester 
Herald    (Ind.),    Aug.   8. 


MOST  BRILLIANT  OF  GENERATION 

The  acceptance  speech  of  VVoodrow  Wilson  delivered  at  Sea  Girt  is, 
in  its  literary,  logical,  and  penetrating  form,  the  most  brilliant  political 
utterance   of  this   generation. 

To  a  people,  waiting  with  a  wholly  reasonable  eagerness  to  hear  the 
message  the  candidate  of  the  Democratic  party  had  for  them,  it  must 
come  as  a  fresh  and  inspiring  breeze  of  political  and  social  inspiration. 
It  must  reach  both  their  hearts  and  their  minds  as  the  gospel  of  one  who 
appreciates  their  problems,  and  who,  with  a  sense  of  modest  consecration 
has  devoted  his  brains,  his  energy,  and  his  honor  to  the  solution  of  those 
problems  in  so  far  as  he  is  granted  the  opportunity  and  the  power  to 
solve  them. — The    Boston    Post    (Dem.),    Aug.   8. 


VIRILE,    CLEAR,    STATESMANLIKE 

No  candidate  for  the  Presidency  since  our  national  life  began  has 
ever  laid  before  the  people  a  more  virile,  clear,  and  statesmanlike  exposi- 
tion of  his  own  and  his  party's  views  and  purposes  than  the  speech  in 
which  the  Hon.  Woodrow  Wilson  yesterday  accepted  the  Democratic 
nomination  at  his  summer  home  in  New  Jersey.  We  think  it  will  be  con- 
ceded by  all  candid  opponents  of  Gov.  Wilson  that  this  address  was  a 
masterly  discussion  of  the  vital  issues  now  before  the  American  people, 
that  it  displayed  a  comprehensive  grasp  of  the  problems  of  the  time,  and 
that  it  rang  true. — The  Rochester  Union  and  Advertiser  (Ind.  Dem.), 
Aug.   8. 

A   GREAT   SPEECH 

The  speech  made  by  Woodrow  Wilson  at  Sea  Girt,  N.  J.,  in  accepting 
the  Democratic  nomination  for  President,  was  a  great  one.  Every  think- 
ing Republican  who  desires  to  be  fair  will  admit  that,  frankly  and  unre- 
servedly. 

The  words  of  Gov.  Wilson  throughout  were  well  chosen,  moderate, 
and  yet  extremely  forcible  in  their  logic  and  their  insight  into  public 
affairs.  It  is  plain  that  the  Governor  is  a  student  of  men  and  affairs,  as 
well  as  of  books.  He  has  thought  much  and  deeply  about  the  problems 
of  this  nation  and  this  age.  He  has  picked  out  unerringly  the  real  prob- 
lems of  the  present  generation  in  American  politics,  and  he  has  set  him- 
self to  work  to  find  remedies,  not  merely  from  the  standpoint  of  party 
politics,  but  rather  from  that  higher  level  of  statesmanship  which  recog- 
nizes that  parties  are  but  means  to  accomplish  great  reforms. — The  Boston 
Advertiser   (Rep.),   Aug.   7. 


IS  FREE  FROM  CANT 

Gov.  Wilson's  address  stamps  him  as  a  statesman  of  a  high  type. 
It  is  notable  for  its  keen  insight  and  breadth  of  view,  as  well  as  for  its 
cogency  of  expression.  But  most  striking  is  its  calm  recognition  of  ex- 
isting conditions,  its  freedom  from  political  cant  or  campaign  catchword 
phraseology. — The   Cleveland   Plain   Dealer    (Ind.    Dem.),   Aug.   8. 


JUSTIFIES  PARTY'S  CHOICE 

Woodrow  Wilson,  in  entering  upon  the  national  campaign,  neither 
denounces  anybody  in  particular  nor  views  anything  in  particular  with 
alarm.  His  speech  accepting  the  Democratic  nomination  gives  one  a  re- 
freshing sense  of  a  clear-visaged  man's  confidence  in  the  great  forces 
within  the  nation  which  stand  for  progress,  right,  and  justice.  Com- 
pared with  the  gloomy  utterances  of  Mr.  Taft  and  the  hectic  periods  of 
Mr.   Roosevelt  the  speech  of  this  other  candidate  is  extraordinarily  serene. 

The  speech  of  the  Democratic  candidate  goes  far  to  justify  the  great 
party  whose  leader  he  now  is  in  choosing  him  for  that  position — The  Chi- 
cago  News    (Ind.),  Aug.   7. 


RECOGNIZES  NEW  ERA 

Woodrow  Wilson's  speech  of  acceptance  is  the  ablest,  clearest,  sanest 
statement  of  high  public  purpose  this  country  has  known  in  a  generation. 
Without   passion,    without    invective,   without    abuse,   without   partisan    ego- 
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tism,  without  demagogy,  he  has  driven  straight  to  the  heart  of  the  suprei 
issue  of  American  institutions — the  partnership  between  government  a 
privilege. 

Woodrow  Wilson's  acceptance  address  shows  that  he  recognizes  t 
stage  which  has  been  reached  by  the  new  democratic  movement  in  Ami 
ican  society  and  knows  the  kind  of  leadership  it  demands. — The  St.  Lot 
Post-Dispatch  (Ind.),  Aug.  8. 

SOUND  IN  PRINCIPLE 

Woodrow  Wilson  yesterday  formally  accepted  his  nomination  for  tl 
Presidency  in  a  speech  that  is  fine  in  spirit  and  temper  and  sound 
principle.  It  is,  we  think,  worth  noting,  that  both  President  Taft  ar 
Gov.  Wilson  in  their  discussion  of  issues  limit  themselves  to  those  wit 
which  the  national  government  has  to  do.  They  see  things  very  diffe 
ently,  of  course,  but,  unlike  the  man  who  was  nominated  yesterday,  th< 
do  not  try  to  make  the  people  believe  that  all  they  have  to  do  is  to  as 
the  Federal  Government  for  what  they  want.  They  do  not  promise  win 
they  know  that  they  never  would  be  able  to  perform.  Altogether  tr 
speech  is  admirable.  The  spirit  of  an  honest  and  clear-thinking  man 
revealed  in  it.  Gov.  Wilson  proposes  to  conduct  his  campaign  on  tfc 
high  plane  of  principle,  avoiding  personalities.  His  speech  will,  we  at 
sure,    be   widely  approved. — The   Indianapolis   News    (Ind.),    Aug   8. 


THE   MAN  OF  THE   HOUR 

In  his  acceptance  address  Woodrow  Wilson  shows  himself  the  ma 
for  this  hour.  He  wastes  no  time  in  mere  denunciation  of  evils  on  whos 
character  we  all  agree.  He  wholly  lacks  the  omniscient  tones  of  th 
quack  doctor  of  society's  ills,  with  his  formula  of  laws  and  rules,  wat 
ranted  to  cure  everything,  from  panics  to  the  San  Jose  scale.  He  doe 
not  try  to  thunder  or  to  impress  us.  He  pays  us  the  compliment  of  takin; 
it  for  granted  that  our  earnestness  is  as  deep  as  his  own. — The  St.  Loui 
Republic  (Dem.),  Aug.  8. 

EMBRACES  TRUE  PROGRESS 

The  more  the  country  reads  the  Republican  and  Progressive  plat 
forms  and  Roosevelt's  speech  and  the  speech  of  Woodrow  Wilson  accept 
ing  the  nomination,  the  more  convinced  it  will  be  that  all  true  progres: 
is  embraced  in  the  last  named,  and  that  Gov.  Wilson  has  some  definitt 
comprehension  of  the  problem  of  national  government  and  the  means  o: 
attaining  the  ends  aimed  at,  while  Mr.  Roosevelt  has  very  vague  ideas  o: 
both  and  includes  in  his  organization  men  of  widely  differing  opinion: 
who  can  agree  only  in  denouncing  present  conditions,  but  would  fall  apar 
the  moment  they  undertook  to  devise  means  of  improvement. — The  Phila 
delphia  Record   (Ind.  Dem.),  Aug.  8. 


COMMANDS   MEN'S    ATTENTION 

The  speech  of  Gov.  Wilson  brings  the  sound  of  a  new  voice  into  th< 
arena  of  the  times.  Hereafter  we  shall  listen  to  what  he  has  to  say 
knowing,  whatever  else  we  may  think  of  his  words  and  his  opinions,  tha' 
he  will  say  something  and  that  it  will  sound  its  meaning  so  clearly  tha' 
men  must  take  notice.  There  is  too  much  in  the  speech  of  Gov.  Wilsoi 
that  one  would  like  to  comment  on.  The  language  itself  is  a  delight.  I 
is  another  delight  to  note  the  characteristic  Wilsonism :  "We  are  happilj 
excused  from  personal  attacks  upon  opponents." — The  Milwaukee  Journa 
(Ind.),  Aug.  8. 

HUNT  THE  RASCALS   DOWN 

Forty-eight  hours  have  passed  since  a  senator  of  the  United  State; 
publicly  charged  that  his  mail  had  been  rifled  and  presented  the  proof 
In  Congress  the  incident  passed  almost  unnoticed.  Throughout  the  coun 
try  it  has  been  received  in  the  main  with  smiles  of  incredulity  or  witl 
feeble  attempts  at  humor  or  ridicule. 

Is  this  because  Mr.  La  Follette  has  gained  a  reputation  for  extrenv 
and  sensational  utterance,  or  is  it  due  only  to  hopeless  public  indifference 

If  the  post  is  no  longer  inviolate,  then  nothing  is  secure.  If  snoopini 
enmity,  jealousy,  revenge  and  greed  may  invade  the  privacy  of  the  mails 
we  are  governed  not  by  ourselves  and  not  by  law  but  by  a  tyranny  a: 
monstrous  as  any  that  ever  appeared  in  Russia  and  France  in  their  wors 
days  of   absolutism   and   terror. 

Evidently  the  lawless  spy  system  that  grew  up  under  Roosevelt  at  i 
cost  of  millions  of  dollars  a  year  is  not  extinct.  Yet  Congress  hears  am 
sees  unmoved  one  of  its  most  conspicuous  members  present  proof  of  i 
revolutionary  invasion  of  its  rights  that  ought  to  fire  the  heart  of  ever; 
true  American. 

When  the  World's  mail  was  opened,  mutilated  and  pilfered  at  thi 
time  of  the  Panama  persecution  it  entered  a  protest  which  was  practicall; 
unheeded.  The  sufferer  was  only  a  newspaper.  Now  it  is  only  a  senato 
of  the  United  States.  Next  it  will  be  districts  and  States  and  sec 
tions.     *     *     * 

Congress  ought  *  *  *  to  expose  these  spies  and  their  employers,  ti 
punish  the  entire  crowd  and  to  make  forever  odious  the  system  of  espionagi 
under  which  they  operate  and  the  man  who  is  chiefly  responsible  for  it.— 
New  York  World,   August  15,   1912. 
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atesmanship  of  the  Brilliant  Democrat  Shown 
in  Public  Utterances 


TRUE    AMERICANISM 


We  wish  that  every  right-minded  American  citi- 
zen could  find  time  to  read  the  series  of  public 
utterances  made  by  Governor  Woodrow  Wilson 
during  the  few  months  that  have  passed  since  he 
won  his  single-handed  victory  for  popular  govern- 
ment in  regenerated  New  Jersey's  memorable  ses- 
sion of  the  State  Legislature. 

Entirely  apart  from  politics,  present  and  future, 
we  count  it  no  exaggeration  to  declare  our  opinion 
that  no  other  American  has  approached  mort  nearly 
to  Jefferson  and  Lincoln  in  wonderful  facility  and 
felicity  of  stating  the  problems  and  their  solutions 
which  touch  real  Americanism  from  every  angle. — 
Philadelphia   North   American   (Pro   Roosevelt). 


rHERE  is  no  more  thrilling  chapter  in  the  history 
of  American  politics  than  Woodrow  Wilson's  cam- 
aign  for  Governor  of  New  Jersey.  For  years  this  had  been 
tie  most  trust-controlled,  corporation-ridden,  of  all  the 
ommonwealths,  and  had  become  so  saturated  with  Repub- 
icanism  that  its  redemption  was  regarded  as  well-nigh 
lopeless. 

Though  the  burdens  imposed  by  protection  and  monop- 
>ly  oppressed  them  sorely,  the  people  existed  under  them 
.ntil  1910,  when  the  Democratic  party  chose  the  brilliant 
ind  militant  President  of  Princeton  University  for  its 
itandard  bearer.  The  speeches  made  in  that  campaign 
iroused  the  people  of  New  Jersey  as  if  from  a  dream. 
They  threw  off  the  yoke.  So  brilliant  has  been  Mr.  Wilson's 
ecord  of  achievement  that  the  Democrats  of  the  Nation 
lave  chosen  him  to  lead  them  in  the  campaign  of  1912. 

Below  are  to  be  found  liberal  and  striking  excerpts  from 
lis  utterances  delivered  in  the  Gubernatorial  campaign  of 
:gio.  They  tell  eloquently  v/hat  he  stands  for  and  what  he 
las  accomplished. 


THE  BEGINNING  OF  THE  FIGHT 

''WE  HAVE  begun  a  fiSht  tnat»  it  may  be,  will 
▼  V  take  many  a  generation  to  complete,  a  fight 
against  special  privilege,  but  you  know  that  men  are  not 
put  into  this  world  to  go  the  path  of  ease;  they  are  put 
into  this  world  to  go  the  path  of  pain  and  struggle.  No 
man   would   wish   to   sit   idly   by  and   lose   the   opportunity 
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to  take  part  in  such  a  struggle.  All  through  the  centuries 
there  has  been  this  slow,  painful  struggle  forward,  forward, 
up,  up,  a  little  at  a  time,  along  the  entire  incline,  the  inter- 
minable way,  which  leads  to  the  perfection  of  force,  to  the 
real  seats  of  justice  and  of  honor. 

"There  are  men  who  have  fallen  by  the  way,  blood  with- 
out stint  has  been  shed,  men  have  sacrificed  everything  in 
this  sometimes  blind,  but  always  instinctive  and  constant 
struggle,  and  America  has  undertaken  to  lead  the  way. 
America  has  undertaken  to  be  the  haven  of  hope,  the  op- 
portunity for  all  men. 

"Don't  look  forward  too  much.  Don't  look  at  the  road 
ahead  of  you  in  dismay.  Look  at  the  road  behind  you. 
Don't  you  see  how  far  up  the  hill  we  have  come?  Don't 
you  see  the  low  and  damp  miasmatic  levels  from  which  we 
have  slowly  led  the  way?  Don't  you  see  the  multitudes  of 
men  come  out,  not  upon  the  lower  level,  but  upon  the 
upper  in  the  rays  of  the  rising  sun?  Don't  you  see  the  light 
starting  and  don't  you  see  it  beginning  to  illuminate  all 
nations? 

"Don't  you  know  that  you  are  coming  more  and  more 
into  the  beauty  of  its  radiance?  Don't  you  know  that  the 
past  is  forever  behind  us,  that  we  have  passed  many  kinds 
of  evils  no  longer  possible,  that  we  have  achieved  great 
ends  and  have  almost  seen  their  fruition  in  free  America? 
Don't  forget  the  road  that  you  have  trod,  but,  remembering 
it  and  looking  back  for  reassurance,  look  forward  with  con- 
fidence and  ciiarity  to  your  fellow-men  one  at  a  time  as  you 
pass  them  along  the  road,  and  look  to  those  who  are  willing 
to  lead  you,  and  say,  'We  do  not  believe  you  know  the  whole 
road.  We  know  that  you  are  no  prophets,  we  know  that  you 
are  no  seers,  but  we  believe  that  you  know  the  direction  and 
are  leading  us  in  that  direction,  though  it  costs  you  your 
life,  provided  it  does  not  cost  you  your  honor.' " 

"And  then  trust  your  guides,  imperfect  as  they  are,  and 
some  day,  when  we  are  ail  dead,  men  will  come  and  point 
at  the  distant  upland  with  a  great  shout  of  joy  and  triumph 
and  thank  God  that  there  were  men  who  undertook  to  lead 
in  that  struggle.  What  difference  does  it  make  if  we  our- 
selves do  not  reach  the  uplands?  We  have  given  our  lives 
to  the  enterprise,  and  the  world  is  made  brighter  and 
humankind  made  happier  because  we  have  lived." 


SERIOUS  ADVICE  TO  FOLLOWERS 

"You  know  that  politicians  are  said  to  be  sometimes 
very  astute  in  keeping  their  ears  to  the  ground.  It  is  said  that 
then  they  can  hear  the  tramp,  tramp,  tramp  of  great  bodies 
of  men,  that  they  can  hear  majorities  coming  and  tell  which 
way  the  great  mass  is  moving.  But  it  doesn't  pay  to  keep 
your  ear  to  the  ground  too  long.  It  pays  to  stand  upon 
some  lofty  eminence,  and  to  see  how  the  great  masses  of 
men  surge  and  move,  not  in  political  organization,  but  in 
their  ordinary  avocations,  going  about  those  interests  by 
which  they  earn  their  bread  by  the  sweat  of  their  brow, 
and  see  where  they  are  in  sorrow,  where  they  struggle,  see 
where  they  are  driven  back  and  where  they  are  dismayed, 
and  to  see  surging  those  things  which  affect  the  hearts  and 
fortunes  of  men,  and  take  cognizance  of  the  great  needs  of 
humanity,  and  then  listen,  listen  to  the  whispers,  as  well  as  to 
the  shouts,  listen  to  the  cries,  as  well  as  to  the  laughter, 
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listen  to  those  intimations  which  do  not  come  to  politi- 
cians, but  come  to  brothers  and  neighbors  and  those  who 
love  their  fellow-men,  those  intimations  which  you  will  read 
of  in  the  great  poets,  those  intimations  which  you  will  read 
of  in  the  writings  of  quiet  students,  who  have  listened  to 
the  pulse  of  mankind.  Do  not  keep  your  ear  to  the  ground 
and  suppose  that  you  will  hear  marching  millions,  but  look 
forward,  keep  your  heart  open,  keep  your  eyes  open  to  the 
great  impulses  that  always  move  upon  the  face  of  humanity 
and  then  you  will  see  the  real  force  of  politics,  and  you 
will  know  that  we  live  in  a  day  when  those  things  have 
more  influence  and  more  meaning  than  ever  before.  I  take 
heart  because  the  American  people  are  once  again  aware 
of  their  own  interests  and  are  looking,  not  at  their  party 
labels  but  at  individual  purposes,  are  looking  not  for  those 
who  promise  but  for  those  who  perform,  and  are  ready  to 
follow  the  true  and  the  courageous.  I  hope  that  in  the 
providence  of  God  this  great  commonwealth  will  be  wisely 
guided  in  the  choice  it  is  to  make.  I  leave  those  choices 
to  you,  and  I  believe  that  they  will  be  wisely  made,  if  made 
in  the  spirit  of  citizens  and  not  in  the  spirit  of  partisans." 


Setting   Up  The  Standards 

"What  was  in  the  writings  of  the  men  that  founded 
America — to  serve  the  selfish  interests  of  America?  Do 
you  find  that  in  their  writings?  No;  to  serve  the  cause  of 
humanity;  to  bring  liberty  to  mankind.  They  set  up  their 
standards  here  in  America  in  the  tenets  of  hope,  as  a  beacon 
of  encouragement  to  all  the  nations  of  the  world,  and  men 
came  thronging  to  these  shores  with  a  hope  that  never  ex- 
isted before,  with  a  confidence  they  never  dared  feel  before, 
and  found  here  for  generations  together  a  haven  of  peace, 
of  opportunity,  of  equality — God  send  that  in  the  compli- 
cated state  of  modern  affairs  we  may  recover  the  ancient 
standards  and  recover  the  achievements  of  that  heroic  age." 


The  Gleam  of  the  Waters 

"I  know  there  are  cynical  men  who  say  that  they  are 
not  sentimental.  I  know  there  are  men  who  shrug  their 
shoulders  and  say  'That  is  all  very  pretty,  but  it  don't  work 
out.'  I  know  there  are  men  who  cover  their  springs  of  ac- 
tion and  pretend  that  they  do  not  care  for  sentiment,  but 
if  you  take  the  pains  to  take  that  mask  away,  you  will  see 
the  gleam  of  the  waters.  Every  man  has  deep  in  him  a 
great  sentiment  of  what  is  just  and  right,  and  it  is  that  we 
are  seeking,  to  regulate  the  conscience  in  order  that  men 
may  look  back  upon  this  gracious  year  of  1910  and  say, 
'Ah!  that  was  a  time  when  we  turned  about  and  recovered 
some  of  the  ancient,  honorable,  glorious  principles  of  Amer- 
ican politics,  when  men  recovered  their  consciences  as  citi- 
zens, and,  through  seeking,  found  it,  in  a  way  that  enabled 
them  to  recover,  realize,  in  part  at  any  rate,  the  great  im- 
pulses of  right  which  underlie  all  nations.' " 


PROVIDENCE 

"There  is  a  spirit  that  rules  us.     If  I  did  not  believe  in 
Providence    I    would    feel    like    a    man    going    blindfolded 
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through  a  haphazard  world.  I  do  believe  in  Providence 
I  believe  that  GOD  presided  over  the  inception  of  this  na- 
tion; I  believe  that  GOD  planted  in  us  the  visions  of  liberty; 
I  believe  that  men  are  emancipated  in  proportion  as  they 
lift  themselves  to  the  conception  of  Providence  and  of  di- 
vine destiny  and  therefore  I  cannot  be  deprived  of  the  hope 
that  is  in  me — the  hope  that  not  only  concerns  myself, 
but  the  confident  hope  that  concerns  the  nation,  that  we  are 
chosen  and  prominently  chosen  to  show  the  way  to  the  na- 
tions of  the  world — how  they  shall  walk  in  the  paths  of 
liberty. 

"How  great  a  destiny  it  is,  and  how  small  those  who 
intrigue  against  Providence!  How  God  must  laugh!  I  do 
not  know  His  ways;  I  do  not  know  by  what  method  He 
will  work  the  great  plot  out,  but  I  do  know  that  there  is  a 
power  whose  approaching  breath  we  can  feel,  that  is  going 
to  purify  the  whole  air  of  American  politics,  chasten  every 
selfish  man,  drive  out  every  corrupt  purpose,  bring  on  the 
morning  with  its  light,  and  as  the  day  broadens  men  shall 
look  about  them  and  say 

'Behold  the  heavens  are  clear  again!     GOD's  sun 
is  in  the  heavens,  and  all  shall  be  right.' " 


('  The  Judgment  of  the  Stragglers 

"So  I  say  that  our  challenge  of  to-day  is  to  include  in 
the  partnership  all  those  great  bodies  of  unnamed  men  who 
are  going  to  produce  our  future  leaders  and  renew  the  future 
energies  of  America.  And  as  I  confess  that,  as  I  confess 
my  belief  in  the  common  man,  I  know  what  I  am  saying. 
The  man  who  is  swimming  against  the  stream  knows  the 
strength  of  it.  The  man  who  is  in  the  melee  knows  what 
blows  are  being  struck  and  what  blood  is  being  drawn. 
The  man  who  is  on  the  make  is  a  judge  of  what  is  happen- 
ing in  America,  not  the  man  who  has  made;  not  the  man 
who  has  emerged  from  the  flood,  not  the  man  who  is  stand- 
ing on  the  bank  looking  on,  but  the  man  who  is  struggling 
for  his  life  and  for  the  lives  of  those  who  are  dearer  to  him 
than  himself.  That  is  the  man  whose  judgment  will  tell 
you  what  is  going  on  in  America,  and  that  is  the  man  by 
whose  judgment  I  for  one  wish  to  be  guided — so  that  as  the 
tasks  multiply  and  the  days  come  when  all  will  seem  con- 
fusion and  dismay,  we  may  lift  up  our  eyes  to  the  hills  out 
of  these  dark  valleys  where  the  crags  of  special  privilege 
overshadow  and  darken  our  path,  to  where  the  sun  gleams 
through  the  great  passage  in  the  broken  cliffs,  the  sun  of 
GOD,  the  sun  meant  to  regenerate  men,  the  sun  meant  to 
liberate  them  from  their  passion  and  despair  and  to  lift  us 
to  those  uplands  which  are  the  promised  land  of  every  man 
who  desires  liberty  and  achievement." 


The  Basis  of  Appeal 

"We  shall  not  ask  the  voters  of  the  country  to  lend  us 
their  suffrages  merely  because  we  call  ourselves  Democrats, 
but  because  we  mean  to  serve  them  like  honest  and  public- 
spirited  men;  true  Democrats  because  we  are  true  lovers  of 
the  common  interests,  servants  of  no  special  group  of  men 
or  interests,  servants  of  the  interests  of  the  people  and  of 
the  country." 
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Common  Interest  Compelling 

"It  is  first  of  all  necessary  that  we  should  act  in  the 
right  spirit.  And  the  right  spirit  is  not  a  spirit  of  hostility. 
We  shall  not  act  either  justly  or  wisely  if  we  attack  estab- 
lished interests  as  public  enemies.  There  has  been  too 
much  indictment  and  too  little  successful  prosecution  for 
wrongs  done;  too  much  talk  and  too  few  practicable  sugges- 
tions as  to  what  is  to  be  done.  It  is  easy  to  condemn  wrong 
and  to  fulminate  against  wrongdoers  in  effective  rhetorical 
phrases;  but  that  does  not  bring  either  reform  or  ease  of 
mind.  Reform  will  come  only  when  we  have  done  some 
careful  thinking  as  to  exactly  what  the  things  are  that  are 
being  done  in  contravention  of  the  public  interest  and  as 
to  the  most  simple,  direct,  and  effective  way  of  getting  at 
the  men  who  do  them.  In  a  self-governed  country  there  is 
one  rule  for  everybody,  and  that  is  the  common  interest. 
Everything  must  be  squared  by  that.  We  can  square  it 
only  by  knowing  its  exact  form  and  movement.  Govern- 
ment is  not  a  warfare  of  interests.  We  shall  not  gain  our 
ends  by  heats  and  bitterness,  which  make  it  impossible  to 
think  either  calmly  or  fairly.  Government  is  a  matter  of 
common  counsel,  and  every  one  must  come  into  the  consul- 
tation with  the  purpose  to  yield  to  the  general  view,  the 
view  which  seems  most  nearly  to  correspond  with  the  com- 
mon interest.  If  any  decline  frank  conference,  keep  out, 
i  hold  off,  they  must  take  the  consequences  and  blame  only 
themselves  if  they  are  in  the  end  badly  served." 


The  Reawakening 

"The  future  is  not  for  parties  'playing  politics,'  but  for 
measures  conceived  in  the  largest  spirit,  pushed  by  parties 
whose  leaders  are  statesmen,  not  demagogues,  who  love, 
not  their  offices,  but  their  duty  and  their  opportunity  for 
service.  We  are  witnessing  a  renaissance  of  public  spirit, 
a  reawakening  of  sober  public  opinion,  a  revival  of  the 
power  of  the  people,  the  beginning  of  an  age  of  thoughtful 
reconstruction  that  makes  our  thought  hark  back  to  the 
great  age  in  which  Democracy  was  set  up  in  America.  With 
the  new  age  we  shall  show  a  new  spirit.  We  shall  serve 
justice  and  candor,  and  all  things  that  make  for  the  right. 
Is  not  our  own  ancient  party  the  party  disciplined  and 
made  ready  for  this  great  task?  Shall  we  not  forget  our- 
selves in  making  it  the  instrument  of  righteousness  for  the 
State  and  for  the  nation?" 


Donkey  and   Elephant 

"I  can  recall  the  picture  of  a  poor  devil  of  a  donkey  on 
a  treadmill.  He  keeps  on  tramping,  but  never  gets  anywhere ; 
but  there's  a  certain  elephant  that's  tramping,  too,  and  how 
much  progress  is  he  making?" 


Source  of  All   Strength 

"I  have  had  a  great  deal  to  do  first  and  last  with  the 
plain  people;  I  myself  have  all  my  life  long  been  a  poor 
man;  I  know  what  it  is  to  be  careful  in  living,  careful  in 
expense,  observant  of  the  limitations  that  affect  great  bodies 
of  men.  Moreover,  gentlemen,  I  know  this,  that  nobody 
who  has  ever  read  the  pages  of  history  can  fail  to  notice 
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that  the  real  wells  of  strength  and  sources  of  renewal  are 
in  the  great  body  of  the  people. 

"Every  great  state  is  like  a  great  tree;  it  does  not  re- 
ceive its  nourishment  and  renewal  from  its  fruit  and 
branches,  but  from  its  roots;  and  every  great  State  is 
rooted  in  that  great  soil  which  is  made  up  of  all  the  vast 
body  of  unnoticed  men,  the  great  masses  of  toilers,  the  men 
who  never  emerge  to  the  general  view,  the  men  who  go 
quietly,  painfully  on  from  day  to  day,  from  month  to  month, 
from  year  to  year,  from  generation  to  generation,  and  sus- 
tain by  their  labor  the  whole  economic  force  of  a  great 
nation. 

"I  found  a  gentleman  to-day  with  whom  I  was  talking 
who  did  not  know  that  one  of  the  most  celebrated  charac- 
ters of  our  history  gained  his  elevation  by  arduous  effort 
in  just  that  way,  no  less  a  person  than  George  Washington. 
He  could  not  afford  more  than  a  common  school  education, 
had  to  go  out  in  the  rough  country  that  surrounded  his 
home  to  serve  as  a  surveyor,  had  to  endure  all  the  hardships 
of  a  frontier  and  struggle  for  an  education. 

"This  great  figure  that  all  the  world  turns  to  as  the 
typical  figure  of  America,  was  rooted  in  the  common  soil 
of  the  every-day  life  of  the  country  where  he  lived,  and  so 
I  say  that  party  which  has,  so  far  as  I  have  known  it,  always 
felt  the  keenest,  intensest  sympathies  for  the  greatest  body 
and  mass  of  citizenship,  is  the  party  I  wish  to  work  with — 
the   Democratic   Party." 


Party   Labels  Corning  Off 

"It  is  an  extraordinary  moment  in  public  affairs  in  this 
country.  Men  are  not  stopping  now  to  examine  party 
labels;  they  are  beginning  to  examine  candidates;  they  are 
beginning  to  examine  programs;  they  are  beginning  to  ask 
whether  they  can  rely  upon  definite  promises;  and,  if  they 
are  convinced  upon  these  points,  they  are  ready  to  thrust 
aside  all  precedent  connections  and  prepossessions  and  vote 
for  the  man  and  the  things  they  believe  in." 


Common  Thought  and   Common   Impulse 

"America  does  not  consist  of  the  men  who  get  their 
names  in  the  newspapers;  America  does  not  consist  polit- 
ically of  the  men  who  set  themselves  up  to  be  political 
leaders;  America  does  not  consist  of  the  men  who  talk  and 
speak  for  her — they  are  important  only  so  far  as  they  speak 
for  the  great  voiceless  multitude  of  men  who  constitute  the 
great  body  and  the  saving  force  of  the  nation.  Nobody 
who  cannot  speak  of  the  common  thought,  who  cannot 
move  the  common  impulse,  is  the  man  to  speak  for  Amer- 
ica, or  for  any  of  her  future  purposes. 

"So  we  seek  to  conform  all  the  policies  of  this  country 
to  this  great  body  of  American  citizens,  the  men  who  go 
about  their  business  every  day,  the  men  who  toil  from 
morning  to  night,  the  men  who  go  home  tired  in  the  even- 
ing, too  tired  sometimes  to  think  about  things,  the  men 
who  are  carrying  on  that  life  that  we  are  so  proud  of." 


Source  of  Strength 

"But  what  has  made  us  strong?  The  toil  of  millions  of 
men,  the  toil  of  men  who  do  not  boast,  who  are  incon- 
spicuous, but  who  live  their  lives  humbly  from  day  to  day. 
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This  great  body  of  workers,  this  great  body  of  toilers,  con- 
stitute the  might  of  America.  The  manifest  duty  of  all 
statesmanship,  therefore,  is  to  see  that  this  great  body  of 
men  who  constitute  the  strength  of  America  are  properly 
dealt  with  by  the  laws  and  properly  nurtured  and  taken  care 
of  by  the  policy  of  the  country." 


Curtailment  of  Privilege 

"I  am  not  objecting  to  the  size  of  these  enterprises. 
Nothing  is  big  enough  to  scare  me.  I  am  not  objecting 
to  the  extent  of  the  business,  and,  least  of  all,  am  I  object- 
ing to  people  getting  rich  from  conducting  business  with 
prudence,  but  what  I  am  objecting  to  is  that  the  Government 
should  give  them  exceptional  advantages,  which  enable  them 
to  succeed  but  does  not  put  them  on  the  same  footing  as 
other  people. 

"Of  course,  size  has  something  to  do  with  that.  I  think 
those  great  touring  cars,  for  example,  which  are  labelled 
'Seeing  New  York,'  are  too  big  for  the  streets.  You  have 
to  walk  almost  around  the  block  to  get  out  of  the  way  of 
them,  and  size  has  a  great  deal  to  do  with  the  trouble  if 
you  are  trying  to  get  out  of  the  way.  But  I  have  no 
objection  on  that  account  to  the  ordinary  automobile  prop- 
erly handled,  by  a  man  of  conscience,  who  is  also  a  gen- 
tleman. 

"Many  of  the  people  I  see  handling  automobiles  handle 
them  as  if  they  had  neither  conscience  nor  binding.  I 
have  no  objection  to  the  size  and  beauty  and  power  of  the 
automobile.  I  am  interested,  however,  in  the  size  and  con- 
science of  the  men  who  handle  them,  and  what  I  object  to 
is  that  some  of  the  corporation  men  are  taking  joy  rides 
in  their  corporations. 

"You  know  what  men  do  when  they  have  a  joy  ride; 
they  sometimes  have  the  time  of  their  lives,  and  sometimes, 
fortunately,  the  last  time  of  their  lives.  Now  these  wretched 
things  are  taking  joy  rides  in  which  they  don't  kill  the 
people  that  are  riding  in  them,  but  they  kill  the  people  they 
run  over." 


A   Man's  Duty 

"But  think  of  what  is  involved.  Here  are  the  traditions 
and  the  fame  and  the  prosperity  and  the  purity  and  the 
peace  of  a  great  nation  involved.  For  the  time  being  we 
are  that  nation:  but  the  generations  that  are  behind  us  are 
pointing  us  forward  to  the  path  and  saying,  'Remember  the 
great  traditions  of  the  American  people.'  And  all  those 
unborn  children  that  will  constitute  the  generations  that  are 
ahead  of  us  will  look  back  to  us,  either  as  to  those  who  served 
them,  or  as  to  those  who  betrayed  them.  Will  any  man  in 
such  circumstances  think  it  worthy  to  stand  and  not  try  to 
do  what  is  possible  in  so  great  a  cause,  to  save  a  country, 
to  purify  a  policy,  to  set  up  vast  reforms  which  will  increase 
the  happiness  of  mankind?  God  forbid  that  I  should  be 
either  daunted  or  turned  away  from  a  great  task  like  that." 


Selecting  a   Horse 

"If  I  had  a  big  load  to  be  drawn  some  distance,  I  should 
select  one  of  those  big,  shaggy  kind  of  horses,  not  much 
for  beauty,  but  strong  of  pull." 
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Republican    Revision   of   Tariff 

"Now  look  at  what  the  Republican  Party  has  done  in 
the  so-called  revisions  of  the  tariff.  The  only  thing  that 
it  has  done  is  to  change  the  tariff,  and  that  is  the  only  way 
they  have  revised  the  tariff.  It  is  like  the  woman,  who, 
when  she  changes  her  good  overdress,  works  the  seams 
differently  so  that  she  has,  as  she  thinks,  revised  the  dress; 
but  it  is  the  same  old  dress;  the  domestic  circle  at  any 
rate  is  not  deceived  by  it. 

"Now  this  is  the  same  old  tariff  adjusted,  not  in  accord- 
ance with  the  demands  of  the  nation,  not  at  all.  I  believe 
that  the  tariff  to-day  was  made  in  Rhode  Island  and  that 
there  is  a  certain  gentleman  whose  name  is  well  known, 
who  lives  in  Illinois,  who  co-operated  in  standardizing  this 
fashion.  So  it  is  not  the  American  people,  but  it  is  the 
dictates  of  the  pattern  bureau  that  patterns  the  fashion  of 
the  tariff;  and  what  are  the  standards  of  these  gentlemen 
in  Rhode  Island  and  Illinois?" 


Showing  Up  Crookedness 

"The  best  thing  you  can  do  with  anything  that  is 
crooked  is  to  lift  it  up  so  that  people  can  see  it  is  crooked, 
and  then  it  will  either  straighten  itself  out  or  disappear." 


Sympathy  With   Labor 

"I  say  all  honor  to  the  legitimate  use  of  organized  labor. 
I  have  taken  the  liberty  sometimes,  as  every  man  should,  to 
criticize  some  of  the  things  that  organized  labor  has  done, 
but  I  have  never  for  a  moment  ceased  to  sympathize  with 
those  essential  objects  which  have  benefited  the  laboring 
man,  in  order  that  he  may  not  be  deprived  of  the  benefit 
of  increasing  profits  and  increasing  prosperity." 


The   New  Political   Tide 

"There  is  a  new  tide  in  politics,  a  new  tide  which  is 
running  very  strong.  It  runs  throughout  the  country,  and 
yet,  perhaps,  it  is  not  a  new  tide,  but  the  return  of  the  old 
tide — the  tide  of  the  politics  of  sympathy  and  of  the  com- 
prehension of  policies  which  has  not  run  for  so  long  in  our 
politics.  We  are  now  feeling  the  rise  of  the  waters  that 
used  to  float  a  Ship  of  State  in  America  at  a  time  when 
men  were  concerned  not  so  much  with  the  success  of  the 
parties  as  with  the  success  of  policies." 


Cleveland's  Characteristics 

"It  has  often  been  claimed  that  Mr.  Cleveland  had  no 
touch  of  brilliancy  or  originality,  but  he  had  the  judgment 
and  force  of  character  behind  him  which  count  for  original- 
ity. It  was  like  the  great,  wild  wind  that  comes  and  clears 
the  whole  air  so  that  we  see  the  beauty  of  the  hills  revealed. 
The  wind  has  merely  blown  the  mist  away.  It  would  be 
a  wholesome  thing  if  every  candidate  for  office  could  come 
and  spend  some  time  in  contemplation  in  this  place."  (Mr. 
Cleveland's  birthplace.) 


Meaning  of  Independence 

"Independence,  as  well  as  eternal  vigilance,  is  the  price 
of  liberty.     There  is  nothing  higher  in  the  world  than  inde- 
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pendence.  You  know  what  independence  means.  I  can 
illustrate  it  in  this  way:  One  great  church  requires  of  its 
clergy  that  they  should  not  marry,  and  I  have  sometimes 
thought  that  there  was  a  very  deep,  spiritual  justification  of 
that  requirement.  When  a  man  is  married  he  has  given 
hostages  to  all  the  self-interests  that  are  in  him.  Many  a 
man  will  dare  to  do  right,  to  abide  the  consequences,  if  the 
consequences  descend  only  on  himself,  but  if  they  involve  the 
fortunes  and  the  very  bread  of  the  wife  and  the  children 
he  loves,  how  often  will  he  yield  to  what  seems  to  be  the 
stern  necessity  of  giving  way  to  temptation? 

"And  then  you  reflect  on  all  the  threads  and  sensitive 
nerves  that  connect  us,  not  only  with  our  beloved  families, 
but  with  our  neighborhoods,  with  our  towns  and  our  cities, 
and  recall  how  we  tremble  to  break  the  tender  film  of  these 
tender  nerves,  then  you  know  the  cost  of  independence,  the 
cost  of  standing  up  ruthlessly  and  breaking  anything 
rather  than  give  up  the  independence  of  your  spirit  and 
your  faith.  And  if  that  is  the  operation  of  your  Govern- 
ment, if  men  will  not  do  that,  they  cannot  be  free." 


Republican  Lullabies 

"The  best  way  to  put  a  baby  to  sleep  is  to  repeat  to  it 
a  line  over  and  over  again.  The  Republican  speeches  of 
this  campaign  read  like  a  lullaby,  but  we  are  grown  up 
and  they  can't  put  us  to  sleep  any  more." 


Time  for  Critical  Choice 

"I  cannot  imagine  a  man  so  deaf  to  all  the  voices  that 
are  now  in  the  air  as  not  to  know  that  a  time  of  critical 
choice  has  come  and  that,  if  there  is  any  man  with  a  heart 
under  his  jacket,  he  will  be  true  to  the  interests  of  his  com- 
monwealth and  his  country.  If  this  were  not  such  a  cam- 
paign, I,  for  one,  would  not  be  upon  the  platform.  If  it 
were  my  function  to  excuse  a  party,  if  it  were  my  task  to 
seek  an  office  for  the  sake  of  getting  an  office  for  a  party, 
I  would  have  nothing  to  do  with  the  campaign.  Those 
things  do  not  interest  me." 


Hope  in  the  People 

"I  know  the  spirit  of  the  American  people.  I  am  not 
one  of  those  who  believe  that  you  have  to  appeal  to  party 
spirit  in  order  to  get  an  election  in  this  country.  I  am  one 
of  those  who  believe  that  you  only  have  to  point  out  to 
the  people  of  the  United  States  the  moral  issues  that  lie 
at  the  basis  of  all  other  issues,  and  that  when  you  have  so 
pointed  them  out  every  pulse  in  their  manhood  will  beat 
quick,  and  that  they  will  rise  to  the  appeal,  in  that  old  spirit, 
which  will  make  possible  a  new  declaration  of  independence, 
a  new  revolution,  and  the  creation  of  a  new  nation. 

"Americans  are  asleep,  or,  I  would  more  properly  say, 
they  have  been  asleep,  but,  thank  God,  that  time  is  past  and 
they  will  awake,  and  the  resolutions  of  the  year  1910  are 
resolutions  which  show  to  America  and  to  the  world  the 
beginning  of  a  political  awakening." 


Unjust  Use  of  the  Corporation 

"What  we  are  jealous  of  is  not  legitimate  business,  not 
the  right  use  of  the  power  of  the  corporations,  because  they 
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are  a  great  convenience  in  the  conduct  of  our  complicated, 
modern  business;  but  what  we  are  jealous  of  is  the  wrong, 
the   criminal,   the  unjust   use   of   the   corporation." 


Political   Prophecies 

"It  is  positively  exciting,  positively  thrilling,  to  be  en- 
gaged in  politics  in  this  particular  reign  of  grace,  because 
to  any  man  who  has  studied  American  history  it  seems  as 
if  here  we  were  with  the  return  of  the  tide,  as  if  there  had 
been  for  a  great  many  years  a  long,  dry,  heated  space  of 
sand,  from  which  the  waves  had  withdrawn. 

"And  now  there  is  in  the  distance  the  roll  and  thunder 
of  the  tide,  the  returning  purpose  and  consciousness  of  the 
American  people,  coming  in,  not  hastily,  not  with  a  storm 
back  of  it,  not  with  passion  driving  it,  but  slowly  drawn 
and  lifted  by  the  great  forces  of  nature,  making  up  the 
shelving  beach,  cooling  the  sand,  stretching  wave  after 
wave,  higher  and  higher,  lifting  with  it  all  the  refuse  of  the 
shore,  cleansing  as  it  goes  and  sure  presently  to  be  at  the 
flood,  when  all  the  forces  of  nature  will  seem  to  be  renewed 
and  the  levels  of  American  politics  lifted  again  to  their  old 
exaltation." 


Reputation   Only   Is  Immortal 

"You  know  there  is  only  one  thing  about  us  that  is 
immortal  in  this  world,  and  that  is  our  reputation.  It  does 
not  make  any  difference  after  these  exposures  whether  the 
men  are  put  behind  prison  walls  or  not.  They  have  forever 
violated  their  faith,  and  that  kind  of  treatment  is  being 
prepared  everywhere  for  that  kind  of  men.  Everywhere 
there  has  been  a  cleaning  up,  a  cleaning  of  house,  an  abso- 
lute repudiation  of  all  politics  of  that  sort  from  one  end 
of  the  United  States  to  the  other.  I  don't  mean  everywhere, 
but,  taking  the  country  by  samples  in  other  sections  of  it, 
there  has  been  a  repudiation  of  it,  and  don't  you  hear  the 
thunder  of  the  wave  that  comes  on?  Do  you  suppose  this 
beach  we  stand  on  can  remain  dry  much  longer?  Do  you 
suppose  that  tide  is  going  to  be  stopped  because  some  man 
lifts  his  hand  and  protests  and  asks  it  to  come  no  farther? 
If  you  want  to  escape  being  engulfed  you  had  better  retire 
from  the  reach  of  the  sea,  and  there  is  no  place  to  go, 
because  the  sea  is  human  opinion,  the  sea  is  the  discovery 
of  scented  things;  and  the  overwhelming  power  of  con- 
demnation that  every  man  must  fall  upon  who  is  found  in 
dishonor. 


Definition   of  Graft 

"I  know  how  it  happens.  These  things  drift  in  great 
drifts,  as  they  do  in  politics;  men  do  not  see  which  way 
they  are  moving,  and  everybody  about  them  is  doing  the 
same  thing.  Some  people  think  that  everything  is  graft. 
Now,  of  course,  there  isn't  graft  in  everything;  we  have 
not  grown  morally  rotten;  but  there  is  a  subtle  kind  of 
growth  in  a  great  many  things.  Whenever  you  get  some- 
body with  influence  to  do  something  that  somebody  else 
without  influence  cannot  do,  that  is  graft." 


Defining  a   Progressive 

"Now,  what  is  a  progressive?    I  understand  a  progressive 
to  be  a  man  who  insists  upon  bringing  about  all  the  adjust- 
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ments  of  interest  which  have  not  been  brought  about  and 
also  insists  upon  returning  to  the  primitive,  righteous,  pure 
and  reasonable  processes  of  popular  government.  In  other 
words,  I  understand  a  progressive  is  a  man  who  wishes 
certain  reforms  of  our  economic  policy,  together  with  cer- 
tain radical  reforms  of  our  political  methods,  because  you 
can't  get  the  policy  without  the  methods." 


The  Ideals  of  the  Fathers 

"Is  it  not  a  heartening  prospect?  Is  it  not  like  recover- 
ing some  of  the  breadth  of  that  age  in  which  America  be- 
came a  nation,  when  men  thought  not  only  in  the  terms  of 
neighborhoods  and  trades  and  occupations,  but  in  the  terms 
of  the  leadership  of  the  world?  What  was  in  the  writings  of 
the  men  that  founded  America:  To  serve  the  selfish  interests 
of  America?    Do  you  find  that  in  their  writings? 

"No,  to  serve  the  cause  of  humanity,  to  bring  liberty  to 
mankind,  they  set  up  their  standards  here  in  America  as  a 
beacon  of  encouragement  to  all  the  nations  of  the  world, 
and  men  came  thronging  to  these  shores  with  a  hope  that 
never  existed  before,  with  a  confidence  they  never  dared 
feel  before,  and  found  here  for  generations  together  a  haven 
of  peace,  of  opportunity,  of  equality.  God  send  that  in  the 
complicated  state  of  modern  affairs  we  may  recover  the 
standards  and  recover  the  achievements  of  that  heroic  age." 


Uninteresting  Politics 

"That  kind  of  so-called  politics  has  been  smoked  out 
and  we  are  so  hot  on  the  trail  of  it  that  capture  of  it  is 
instantaneously  probable.  It  is  not  seen  in  the  open,  it  is 
seen  only  when  it  is  in  its  burrow,  and  when  politics  con- 
sists of  burrows  and  underground  passages  and  places  of 
concealment,  then  it  is  neither  interesting  nor  profitable. 
It  is  both  interesting  and  profitable  when  it  is  brought  out 
into  the  open,  and  becomes  a  matter  of  common  knowledge 
and  common  discussion." 


Labor  and   Capital 

"Now,  there  is  only  one  way  in  which  to  look  at  the 
question  of  labor;  it  isn't  fair  to  look  at  labor  separately, 
as  if  laboring  men  did  not  form  a  part  and  the  fundamental 
part  of  our  society.  It  isn't  fair  to  look  at  capital  separately, 
as  if  capitalists  formed  a  separate  group.  Separate  labor 
from   capital  and   capital  is  helpless  and  labor  is   helpless. 

"Now  you  have  got  to  take  a  very  broad  view  when  you 
discuss  questions  on  the  basis  of  the  public  interest.  The 
public,  it  goes  without  saying,  is  composed  of  all  of  us,  not 
of  some  part  of  us.  The  public  is  that  great  body  of  per- 
sons, young  and  old,  powerful  men  and  helpless  women  and 
little  children,  upon  whom  all  our  relations  in  life  depend. 
Men  cannot  be  happy,  men  cannot  be  successful  when  they 
are  seeking  selfish  advantage,  one  over  another.  They  can 
be  happy  and  successful  only  when  they  are  trying  to  do 
something  which  is  for  everybody's  good. 

"Now,  why  is  it  that  we  have  a  labor  question  at  all? 
It  is  for  the  simple  and  the  very  sufficient  reason  that  the 
laboring  man  and  the  employer  are  not  intimate  associates 
now,  as  they  used  to  be  in  the  age  now  so  far  past  that  we 
have  forgotten  it.  Most  of  our  laws  were  formed  in  the 
times    when   the    employer    and    the    employee    knew    each 
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other's  characters,  were  associated  with  each  other,  dealt 
with  each  other  as  man  with  man.  You  know  that  that  is 
no  longer  the  case.  You  in  most  instances  are  serving  great 
corporations.  You  not  only  do  not  come  into  personal  con- 
tact with  the  men  who  have  the  supreme  command  in  those 
corporations,  but  it  would  be  out  of  the  question  for  you 
to  do  it." 


Proper  Working  Conditions 

"Our  modern  corporations  employ  thousands,  and  in 
some  instances  hundred  of  thousands  of  men.  The  only 
persons  that  you  see  or  deal  with  are  local  superintendents 
or  local  representatives  of  a  great  big  association,  which 
is  not  like  anything  that  the  workingman  in  the  time  that 
our  laws  were  framed  knew  anything  about.  A  little  group 
of  workingmen,  seeing  their  employer  every  day,  dealing 
with  him  in  a  personal  way,  is  one  thing,  and  the  modern 
body  of  labor  engaged  as  employees  of  the  huge  enterprises 
that  spread  all  over  a  country,  dealing  with  men  whom 
they  never  saw  and  whom  they  can  form  no  conception  of, 
is  another  thing. 

"Suppose  you  can  go  back  only  in  your  fancy  to  dealing 
with  individual  employers,  for  instance,  but  we  are  not 
dealing  with  the  individual  employer,  and,  therefore,  the 
law  is  justified  in  going  into  factories,  and  obliging  those 
who  are  managing  them  to  conduct  them  in  a  proper  way 
by  insisting  upon  proper  ventilation  and  proper  conditions 
for  doing  the  work  of  the  factory. 

"What  are  we  doing?  Large  artificial  corporations  are 
employing  large  numbers  of  men  upon  whose  health  and 
strength  and  morality  depend  the  health  and  strength  and 
morality  of  the  community  itself.  Who  make  up  the  com- 
munity, anyhow?  Nine-tenths  of  every  community  is 
made  up  of  men  who  do  the  work. 

"Most  employers  that  have  not  been  laborers  are  not 
worth  their  salt,  anyhow.  It  is  merely  a  question  of  which 
part  of  the  work  you  are  doing.  If  you  have  proved  capa- 
ble in  the  part  of  the  work  you  have  been  doing  and  have 
become  the  boss  of  a  gang,  or  a  superintendent,  that  means 
that  your  intelligence  has  lifted  you  to  another  place,  in 
which  there  is  still  work." 


Protecting  Labor 

"The  labor  question  is  a  question  of  society,  of  how 
many  are  going  to  tackle  the  tasks  and  work  of  the  world, 
and  how  they  are  going  to  be  related  to  it;  and  as  nine- 
tenths  of  the  men  of  the  world  are  workingmen  that  society 
has  to  protect,  it  has  to  protect  this  nine-tenths,  to  see  that 
its  health  does  not  suffer,  to  see  that  its  morals  are  pro- 
tected. 

"If  you  oblige  the  laboring  man  to  deal  with  these  sec- 
tions of  society  I  have  called  corporations,  let  him  deal 
with  one  man  at  a  time.  But  when  a  man  is  dealing  with  an 
association  that  consists  of  a  thousand  men,  the  characters 
of  which  he  cannot  get  at  because  they  may  live  in  distant 
cities,  their  work  spread  all  over  the  United  States  and 
their  offices  in  another  section,  that  is  not  a  possible 
proposition;  therefore,  the  right  of  the  laboring  man  to 
organize  is  not  only  a  right,  but  in  some  sense  it  is  a 
necessity.     I  have  never  found  many  men  who  were  jealous 
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in  regard  to  the  interests  of  the  laboring  man,  much  less 
jealous  of  his  forming  organizations  whenever  he  pleased, 
for  any  legitimate  purpose.  The  legitimate  purpose  of  or- 
ganization is  to  relieve  the  individual  from  what  I  may  call 
his  fewness — that  is  to  say,  there  are  so  few  of  him  and  so 
many  of  the  rest. 

"Now,  inasmuch  as  the  corporation  is  chargeable  with 
the  proper  protection  of  the  workingman,  what  are  his 
rights  are  obviously  everybody's  rights,  the  right  to  have  a 
comfortable  and  safe  place  in  which  to  work,  to  have  suita- 
ble tools  with  which  to  work,  to  have  reasonable  regulations 
between  himself  and  his  employer,  and  the  right  to  have 
reasonable  compensation  and  reasonable  hours  of  work. 
All  of  these  things  have  the  sympathy  of  every  man  who 
thinks  in  terms  of  the  whole  body,  instead  of  thinking  self- 
ishly and  all  for  himself.  Nobody,  no  wise  and  just  man, 
is  jealous  of  the  proper  use  of  organization.  But  the  inter- 
esting thing  is  that  organization  cannot  accomplish  what 
society  as  a  whole  can  accomplish  through  legislation." 


Back  To   Fundamentals 

"The  process  by  which  you  recover  control  of  a  gov- 
ernment is  not  merely  voting  into  office  a  set  of  men  who 
promise  to  do  particular  things,  and  making  them  do  them 
by  fear  of  being  anathematized  if  they  don't.  There  is 
nothing  in  that,  there  is  nothing  hopeful  in  a  program  like 
that.  You  can  whip  any  party  under  fear  of  eventual  defeat 
into  doing  the  will  of  the  people  if  they  know  what  the  will 
of  the  people  is  and  if  you  keep  whipping  them  long  enough; 
but  to  whip  them  and  force  them  isn't  sufficient  to  satisfy 
the  ambition  of  a  man  who  would  lead  a  great  people  or  a 
great  people  who  would  be  led.  What  we  want  is  to  re- 
cover the  fundamental  processes  of  America  in  an  age  when 
it  will  be  a  greater  achievement  to  recover  them  than  it 
ever  could  have  been  in  any  preceding  age. 

"  Now,  the  enormous  task  of  our  day  is  for  the  majority 
of  us  to  forget  our  special  interests  long  enough  to  take 
action  with  regard  to  the  welfare  of  the  whole.  That  is 
the  splendid  program  of  the  progressive — to  put  things  for- 
ward by  justice,  by  fairness,  by  concern  for  all  interests, 
by  a  combination  of  all  interests,  by  a  union  of  all  interests, 
until  men  shall  think  in  the  terms  of  the  common  weal  and 
not  in  the  terms  of  special  interests  or  partisan  advantage." 


A    CORRECTION 

On  page  153,  Dr.  Charles  W.  Elliot  is  quoted  in  a  special 
to  the  New  York  "Times"  as  declaring  himself  for  Wilson 
for  president.  In  a  subsequent  interview  published  in  the 
New  York  "World,"  August  22,  Dr.  Elliot  declared  that  he 
was  "on  the  fence." 

In  the  course  of  this  latest  interview  Dr.  Elliot  said: 
"Mr.  Roosevelt  is  to  be  blamed  for  complicating  the 
present  political  problem  with  the  added  burden  of  the 
Women  problem.  He  used  to  be  a  fine  fellow.  Once  I 
thought  him  a  sincere  well-wisher  of  the  public  welfare  and 
an  unselfish  worker.  Lately,  however,  he  seems  to  have 
been  playing  cards.  I  do  not  like  so  much  jockeying.  There 
has  been  too  much  agitation  and  bluster." 


LOW-COST  INVESTIGATIONS 


Democrats    Expend    Only   $101,684  —  Repub- 
licans Waste  $700,000  on  One  Inquiry 


The  Democratic  House  has  reduced  the  cost  of 
Congressional  investigations  to  a  minimum.  Only 
$101,684.77  was  expended  in  all  during  the  present 
Congress,  which  was  less  than  the  Ballinger-Pinchot 
investigation  alone  cost,  and  $600,000  less  than  was 
spent  by  the  Republican  Congress  on  the  investigation 
of  immigration  conditions — the  White  Slave  committee 
— which  developed  nothing.  Where  heretofore  there 
has  been  waste,  uselessness  of  expenditure  has  been 
avoided  and  the  best  of  results  obtained.  The  investi- 
gation of  the  Steel  Trust  cost  only  $38,398.55. 


The  Speaker  of  the  House  has  for  sixteen  years  prior 
to  the  present  Congress  named  committees  to  investigate 
expenditures  in  the  various  departments  of  government. 

There  were  ten  of  these  committees,  each  of  which  was 
provided  with  a  clerk,  hut,  with  very  few  exceptions,  they 
never  even  met  for  organization  or  for  the  transaction  of 
any  business  whatever.  But  at  the  beginning  of  the  present 
session  committees  were  appointed  which  have  made  care- 
ful inquiry  into  the  expenditures  of  the  various  executive 
departments,  and  in  addition,  in  many  instances,  have  been 
given  the  power  to  inquire  into  the  methods  of  business 
transaction. 

These  several  committees,  heretofore  useless,  have  ren- 
dered splendid  service  in  exposing  improper  transactions, 
improvident  methods  of  doing  public  business,  and  in  many 
ways  have  rendered  beneficial  service  to  the  Congress  and 
the  country.  They  have  unearthed  numerous  transactions 
of  the  departments  which  were  wrong,  and  some  of  them 
so  scandalous  that  several  individuals  have  been  dismissed 
frcm  the  service  as  the  result. 

These  committees  have  saved  the  government  many  thou- 
sands of  dollars,  and  their  investigations  have  been  thorough 
as  well  as  economical. 

The  total  cost  was  as  follows:  In  the  Interior  Depart- 
ment, $10,490.00;  Post  Office  Department,  $7,691.74;  in  the 
Department  of  Agriculture,  $3,225.47;  in  the  War  Depart- 
ment, $985.09;  in  the  Navy  Department,  $170.50;  Department 
of  Justice,  $456.22;  Department  of  State,  $308.75;  Treasury 
Department,  $665.25;  Department  of  Commerce  and  Labor, 
$320.33;  expenditures  for  public  buildings,  $76.17;  making  a 
total  of  $24,389.52. 

In  addition  to  the  work  that  was  done  by  these  regular 
committees  of  the  House,  special  committees  have  been  ap- 
pointed, the  most  notable  of  which  was  that  for  the  investi- 
gation of  the  Steel  Corporation.  This  work  covered  a  period 
of  nearly  eighteen  months.  Expert  accountants  were  em- 
ployed, and  a  thorough  scrutiny  of  the  business  of  the  cor- 
poration was  made,  with  an  expenditure  which  was  incon- 
sequential compared  to  those  of  former  Congresses.  The 
country  is  fully  aware  of  the  work  of  this  committee,  and 
its  report  is  information  of  great  service  to  the  country  and 
will  be  followed  by  remedial  legislation. 

A  special  committee  was  appointed  to  make  an  inquiry 
into  the  affairs  of  the  sugar  corporation.     It  spent  four  or 
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five  months  in  investigation  and  gave  to  the  country  informa- 
tion of  service  both  as  to  knowledge  of  conditions  and  legis- 
lation that  might  properly  be  enacted. 

Another  committee  was  appointed  to  make  a  special  in- 
vestigation as  to  what  is  known  as  the  Taylor  system  of 
shop  management.  That  was  a  labor  proposition  and  affect- 
ed the  computation  of  time  individuals  were  employed. 
Great  complaint  had  been  made  of  the  system,  investigation 
was  demanded,  an  unusually  competent  committee  was  ap- 
pointed and  a  thorough  examination  followed,  and  their  in- 
vestigations have  thrown  great  light  on  this  system,  and 
will  result  beneficially  both  to  the  employer  and  the  em- 
ployee. 

The  Banking  and  Currency  Committee  is  charged  with  a 
special  investigation  of  the  Money  Trust,  and  clothed  with 
extraordinary  power  to  make  that  investigation.  They  have 
begun  their  work,  but  up  to  this  time  have  not  completed  it. 
Their  investigation  will  be  of  service  to  the  country  in  de- 
termining the  influence  of  the  money  syndicate,  and  will 
most  likely  result  in  remedial  legislation  which  will  be  espe- 
cially beneficial. 

The  Merchant  Marine  and  Fisheries  Committee  was  in- 
vested with  special  power  to  investigate  what  is  known  as 
the  shipping  trust  and  to  make  report,  after  its  investiga- 
tions, of  its  findings  and  recommendations  as  to  the  legisla- 
tion necessary  to  overcome  existing  evils  in  that  service. 

The  District  of  Columbia  Committee  was  empowered  to 
make  investigation  of  conditions  affecting  the  District  of 
Columbia,  and  their  work  in  the  investigation  of  the  accounts 
of  the  District,  the  method  of  assessment  and  collection  of 
taxes  and  other  business  methods  employed  is  resulting  and 
will  result  in  a  saving  to  the  government  of  many  thousands 
of  dollars  annually. 

The  several  special  committees  named  have  made  ex- 
penditures as  follows:  The  Steel  Corporation  Committee, 
$38i398.55;  Sugar  Committee,  $11,486.20;  the  Taylor  System 
Committee,  $3,856.48;  the  Money  Trust  investigation  thus  far 
made,  $9,615.07;  The  Merchant  Marine  and  Fisheries  inves- 
tigation, $2,060,06;  District  of  Columbia  investigation,  $5,- 
033-64;  making  a  total  expenditure  up  to  August  10  for  all 
these  various  investigations  both  of  regular  and  special  com- 
mittees of  an  aggregate  of  $101,684.77. 

It  is  especially  interesting  to  compare  the  splendid  service 
rendered  by  these  several  committees  with  the  cost  of  other 
investigations.  The  Immigration  Investigation  Committee 
appointed  several  years  ago  is  a  notable  example.  Its  work 
of  investigation,  no  broader  in  scope  than  that  of  several  of 
these  committees,  cost  the  government  more  than  $700,000. 
The  Pinchot-Ballinger  investigation  conducted  in  the  last 
Congress  cost  more  than  the  total  amount  expended  in  the 
various  investigations  of  the  present  Congress,  and  a  com- 
parison of  all  the  investigations  made  during  the  sixteen 
years  preceding  this  Congress  have  shown  a  much  greater 
expenditure  of  money  than  these  investigations  have  cost, 
and  in  many  instances  the  investigating  committee  them- 
selves have  shown  a  profligacy  in  expenditure  that  was  al- 
most scandalous.  Especially  is  that  true  of  the  expendi- 
tures of  the  Immigration  Committee  in  its  travels  abroad. 

Never  in  the  history  of  the  Republic  have  investigation 
committees,  with  so  small  amount  of  money,  accomplished 
so  much  in  real  achievement  and  in  beneficial  result  as 
have  the  committees  to  which  reference  is  made. 


OUR  MINING  INDUSTRY 


Democrats  Pledge  Themselves  to  an  Extension 
of  Work  of  the  Bureau  of  Mines 


MINES    AND    MINERS 

(From  the  Democratic  Platform) 

"We  rejoice  in  the  inheritance  of  mineral  re- 
sources unequalled  in  extent,  variety  of  value,  and 
the  development  of  a  mining  industry  unequalled 
in  its  magnitude  and  importance.  We  honor  the 
men  who,  in  their  hazardous  toil  underground,  daily 
risk  their  lives  in  extracting  and  preparing  for  our 
use  the  products  of  the  mine,  so  essential  to  the 
industries,  the  commerce  and  the  comfort  of  the 
people  of  this  country.  And  we  pledge  ourselves 
to  the  extension  of  the  work  of  the  Bureau  of 
Mines  in  every  way  appropriate  for  national  legis- 
lation with  a  view  of  safeguarding  the  lives  of  the 
miners,  lessening  the  waste  of  essential  resources, 
and  promoting  the  economic  development  of  min- 
ing, which  along  with  agriculture,  must  in  the  fu- 
ture, even  more  than  in  the  past,  serve  as  the  very 
foundation  of  our  national  prosperity  and  welfare 
and  our  international  commerce." 


THE  mining  industry  of  the  United  States  is  to-day  more 
extensive,  more  varied,  and  more  complex  than  that 
of  any  other  country.  It  employs  one  and  one-half  million 
men.  Its  crude  products  contribute  annually  more  than 
$2,000,000,000  to  our  national  wealth,  and  make  up  more 
than  60  per  cent,  of  the  total  freight  tonnage  of  the  country; 
while  its  manufactured  products  increase  largely  these 
contributions  to  the  nation's  wealth  and  its  commerce. 

These  produces  are  transported  over  some  250,000  miles 
of  railway,  by  trains  constructed  of  the  products  of  the 
mine,  moved  by  power  developed  by  the  products  of  the 
mine,  over  rails  manufactured  from  the  products  of  the 
mine;  and  along  the  lines  of  these  railways  we  see  thou- 
sands of  factories  housed  in  buildings  constructed  of  min- 
eral products,  and  full  of  machinery  made  from  others  of 
these  products.  A  large  part  of  the  raw  materials  utilized 
in  the  work  of  these  factories  comes  from  the  mines,  as 
does  also  the  fuel  which  develops  their  power  and  light. 

OUR  ENORMOUS  INVESTMENT 

Fifteen  million  miles  of  telephone  and  telegraph  line, 
made  from  mineral  products,  connect  these  factories  and 
the  people  of  the  United  States  and  serve  as  the  medium 
for  conferences  concerning  the  work  and  the  pleasure  of  the 
country.  Still  other  mineral  products  develop  the  power, 
the  heat,  and  the  light  which  make  for  the  business,  the 
comfort,  and  the  pleasure  of  the  nation. 

The  elimination  of  these  mineral  products  from  the  life 
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of  the  nation  is  to-day  as  inconceivable  as  would  be  the 
elimination  of  the  products  of  the  farm.  Stop  even  the 
coal  mines  of  the  country,  as  was  done  recently  in  Great 
Britain,  and  in  a  few  weeks  this  stops  the  wheels  of  indus- 
try and  of  transportation  and  threatens  the  very  life  of 
the  nation. 

With  the  larger  development  of  our  resources,  the  in- 
creasing density  of  our  population,  and  the  increasing  com- 
plexity of  our  whole  commercial  and  social  fabric,  inter- 
state as  well  as  international  problems  develop  in  mining, 
as  they  do  in  agriculture,  in  manufactures,  and  in  trans- 
portation. The  ore  mined  in  one  country  or  one  state  is 
transported  a  thousand  miles  or  more  into  another,  and 
there,  mixed  with  the  coal  and  the  limestone  from  still 
other  states,  is  manufactured  into  the  iron  and  steel  which 
enters  into  the  construction  of  bridges,  houses,  railroads, 
trains,  ships,  and  a  multiplicity  of  articles  used  in  all  the 
industrial  and  household  work  in  all  the  States;  while 
coal  from  one  state  furnishes  light,  heat,  and  power  for 
the  cities  and  factories  in  other  states  hundreds  or  a  thou- 
sand miles  distant. 

More  and  more,  as  our  industries  increase  in  magnitude 
and  variety,  our  conditions  increase  in  complexity,  and  our 
study  of  the  relations  between  the  States  gives  place  to  the 
larger  problems  concerning  our  relations  as  a  nation  with 
other  nations;  and  both  mining  and  agriculture  are  yearly 
becoming  more  and  more  national,  and  even  international 
industries,  as  well  as  state   industries. 

OUR  MINERAL  PRODUCTS  IN  COMMERCE 

The  mineral  resources  of  the  United  States  surpass  those 
of  any  other  country,  both  as  to  variety  and  extent. 

Other  American  countries  will  in  the  future,  as  now, 
compete  with  the  United  States  in  agricultural  products 
for  both  domestic  consumption  and  foreign  trade.  But 
these  other  American  countries  are  less  well  supplied  than 
is  the  United  States  with  those  important  mineral  resources 
that  make  for  extensive  and  varied  manufacturing  indus- 
tries and  international  commerce;  and  the  possession  of 
abundant  supplies  of  such  resources,  well  distributed 
throughout  its  territory,  will,  if  efficiently  used,  give  to  the 
United  States  an  increasingly  large  position  in  the  com- 
merce of  the  American  countries,  as  well  as  an  increas- 
ingly important  position  in  the  commerce  of  the  world;  for 
we  may  by  this  wise  use  of  our  mineral  resources  meet  not 
only  our  own  ever  increasing  needs,  but  also  many  of  the 
needs  of  other  American  countries.  And  we  may  thus  not 
only  perpetuate  our  own  industries,  but  we  may  enlarge 
these  industries  by  exchanging  a  surplus  of  our  mineral 
products  for  a  surplus  of  other  raw  materials  in  other  coun- 
tries, the  same  to  be  imported  for  use  in  diversifying  and 
upbuilding  American  manufactures. 

Thus,  for  example,  the  United  States  is  well  supplied 
with  coal,  while  the  Central  and  South  American  countries 
are  largely  lacking  in  this  resource  so  essential  to  any  de- 
velopment of  manufacturing  industries.  Under  ordinary 
conditions  the  export  of  raw  materials  might,  as  a  matter 
of  national  policy,  be  considered  inadvisable;  but  if  ships 
can  carry  from  the  United  States  to  other  American  coun- 
tries the  coal  which  they  need,  and  can  bring  back  in  re- 
turn from  these  countries  to  the  United  States  other  raw 
materials  needed   in   our   own   factories,    international   trade 
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will  be  established  and  promoted;  the  building  of  a  mer- 
chant marine  will  be  stimulated;  international  industrial  co- 
operation will  be  developed;  and  American  good-will  and 
American  policy  will  be  given  a  new  incentive  and  an 
indestructible  basis.  Far  preferable  is  it  that  we  should 
export  yearly  200,000,000  tons  of  coal  under  conditions  such 
as  these,  than  that  we  should  continue  as  we  are  now  doing 
to  lose  more  than  200,000,000  tons  of  coal  in  our  yearly 
mining  operations  by  leaving  it  underground,  a  waste  prod- 
uct and  often  a  menace  to  the  safety  of  life  and  property. 

The  United  States  now  produces  40  per  cent,  of  the 
world's  coal,  44  per  cent,  of  its  iron  and  steel,  57  per  cent, 
of  its  copper,  32  per  cent,  of  its  lead  and  zinc,  20  to  25  per 
cent,  of  its  gold  and  silver,  and  65  per  cent,  of  its  petro- 
leum. The  Democratic  party  stands  for  a  policy  that  will 
encourage  efficient  mineral  development  to  meet  the  full 
needs  of  the  nation.  That  will  lessen  this  awful  waste,  and 
that  will  encourage  this  export  of  coal  and  other  crude 
products  only,  as  this  will  develop  such  an  exchange  of 
raw  material  and  build  up  our  international  trade. 

THE     NATION     IS     BUT     JUST     ENTERING     UPON     ITS 
CAREER  IN  MINING  AND  MANUFACTURING 

Striking  as  are  the  above  figures,  it  should  be  remem- 
bered that  the  United  States  is  but  just  entering  upon  its 
real  career  of  progress  as  a  mining  and  as  a  manufacturing 
country.  Thus,  in  1870  we  produced  less  than  15  per  cent, 
of  the  world's  coal;  in  1880  less  than  20  per  cent.;  and  in 
igco  not  quite  32  per  cent,  of  the  world's  coal;  whereas  in 
1910  this  had  grown  to  40  per  cent. 

The  relative  progres  of  the  United  States  in  the  develop- 
ment of  important  resources  is  well  illustrated  by  the  fol- 
lowing tabular  statement  showing  the  progress  in  the  pro- 
duction of  coal — which  is  a  fair  index  of  general  industrial 
development — in  the  three  principal  coal  producing  coun- 
tries of  the  world,  at  twenty-year  intervals: 

INCREASING  COAL  PRODUCTION   IN  THREE  COUNTRIES 

(  Germany  produced  37,488,000  tons  of  coal 

1870  -(Great   Britain         "  123,683,000 

I  United  States        "  33,035,000 

(  Germany  98,398,000 

1800  <  Great  Britain         "  203,408,000 

(  United  States  157,770,000 

I  Germany  244,000,000 

1910  -s  Great  Britain  290,000,000 

I  United  States         "  502,000,000 

The  first  century  of  our  history  as  a  nation  was  given 
mainly  to  obtaining  and  clearing  the  land,  an  agricultural 
development;  our  recent  rapid  progress  in  the  mining  and 
manufacturing  industries — the  manufacturing  industries  be- 
ing based  largely  upon  the  products  of  the  mine — is  shown 
by   the   following   tabular    statement: 

TABLE   SHOWING  THE   RAPID   INCREASE   IN   THE  VALUE   OF 
CRUDE   MINERAL   PRODUCTS    AND    ITS    CLOSE    RELATION 
TO   THE   RAPIDLY    INCREASING   VALUE   OF   MANU- 
FACTURED PRODUCTS  IN  THE  UNITED   STATES 

Value    of    Crude    Prod-    Value  of  Manufactured 
ucts    from    the   mines  Products    in    the 

in  the  United  States  United  States 

1880 $364,928,000  $5,369,579,000 

1890 606,476,000  9.373.379,000 

1900 1,007,031,000  11,406,927,000 

1910 2,003,745,000  20,672,053,000 

This  rapid  and  substantial  growth  of  the  mining  indus- 
try in  the  United  States  is  further  illustrated  by  the  accom- 
panying tabular  statement,  which  shows  the  increasing  rate 
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of  coal  production;  and  the  increasing  rate  at  which  our  coal 
is  being  used  in  the  development  of  manufacturing  and  trans- 
portation facilities  is  illustrated  by  the  following  statement 
showing  the  increasing  per  capita  consumption  of  coal  in 
the  United  States: 

Increasing    Per    Capita  Increasing  Production  oi 

Consumption  of  Coal  Coal,  in  short  tons,  in 

in  the  United  States  the  United  States 

1870 0.96  33,035.ooo 

1880 1.52  71,481,000 

1890 2.52  157,770,000 

1900 3.53  269,684,000 

I91© 5-5  502,000,000 

A  similar  development  is  shown  by  the  added  tabular 
statement  which  indicates  the  increasing  per  capita  con- 
sumption of  iron,  copper,  and  cement  in  the  United  States, 
as  follows: 

INCREASING    PER    CAPITA    CONSUMPTION    OF  IRON,    COPPER 

AND    CEMENT    IN    THE  UNITED    STATES 

Iron  Copper  Cement 

(pounds)  (pounds)  (pounds) 

1870 86  0.7  24 

:88o 134-6  i.a  15.6 

1890 292-4  4-i  44-7 

1900 362.9  7.9  84 

1910 593-7  "7  331 

In  these  manufacturing  industries,  which  along  with 
mining  have  developed  so  rapidly  during  the  past  few  de- 
cades, it  should  be  remembered  that  the  buildings  which 
they  occupy,  the  machinery  they  use,  the  power  that  oper- 
ates them,  the  heat  and  light  with  which  they  are  supplied, 
in  many  cases  the  products  they  transform  into  articles  of 
trade,  and  the  transportation  agencies  by  means  of  which 
these  articles  are  distributed  among  the  world's  consum- 
ers— all  these  have  come  from  the  products  of  the  mine. 

MINING  AND  AGRICULTURE,  OUR  TWO  GREAT  BASIC 
INDUSTRIES 

Any  careful  study  of  the  industrial  problems  of  the 
country  develops  the  fact  that  mining  and  agriculture  con- 
stitute the  two  great  indispensable  basic  or  foundation  in- 
dustries of  the  Nation.  The  one  supplies  its  food  and  cloth- 
ing, the  other  its  buildings,  light,  heat,  power,  and  all  its 
transportation  facilities.  The  two  together  serve  as  a 
basis  for  the  other  industries  of  the  nation.  In  one  of  these 
great  industries,  agriculture,  from  the  atmosphere  and  the 
soil  we  may  develop  in  ever  increasing  annual  crops  the 
nation's  food  supplies,  and  we  do  this  under  conditions  of 
maximum  safety  to  the  employees.  In  mining,  on  the  other 
hand,  we  have  the  most  hazardous  of  our  great  industries, 
and  the  dangers  increase  as  the  mines  grow  deeper;  we  have 
but  the  one  crop  or  one  supply  of  mineral  resources,  which 
must  meet  the  changing  but  ever  increasing  needs  of  the 
nation  for  all  time.  There  is  no  renewal  or  re-creation  of 
this  supply.  When  this  one  supply  has  been  exhausted, 
there  will  be  none  other  to  take  its  place;  and  we  are  bound 
by  every  principle  of  right  and  justice  to  those  who  are 
to  come  after  us  to  use  only  what  we  need;  and  not  to 
waste   this   great  heritage. 

Still  another  fact  brought  out  in  this  study  of  the  min- 
ing industry  is  the  intimate  relation  existing  between  min- 
ing and  the  increasing  cost  of  living.  The  factors  entering 
into  the  cost  of  living  are  not  only  the  cost  of  food  and 
raiment,  but  also  the  cost  of  fuel,  the  cost  of  all  manu- 
factured  articles,   the  cost  of   all   building  and   construction 
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work,  and  the  cost  of  transportation.  Therefore,  our 
studies  of  the  cost  of  living  and  the  possibility  of  reducing 
or  keeping  down  this  cost,  must  include  a  study  of  the  prob- 
lems involved  in  the  extraction,  transportation  and  utiliza- 
tion of  the  products  of  the  mine.  Both  the  Federal  and 
State  governments  have  confined  their  past  activities  in  re- 
lation to  the  mining  industry  to  limited  scientific  researches, 
and  these  have  been  inadequate.  We  have  neglected  en- 
tirely the  fundamental  economic  problems  of  the  industry. 
Were  we  brought  face  to  face,  as  was  Great  Britain  a  few 
months  ago,  with  a  great  nation-wide  industrial  crisis,  we 
would  be  compelled  to  admit,  as  did  the  British  Govern- 
ment then,  that  we  are  to-day  without  the  well-digested 
data  necessary  for  use  as  a  basis  for  the  development  of 
wise  constructive  legislation.  We  must  widen  the  scope 
and  increase  the  thoroughness  of  our  inquiries  and  investi- 
gations relative  to  this  important  industry. 

FEDERAL  GOVERNMENT  AND  THE  MINING  INDUSTRY 

From  every  standpoint  it  is  clear  that  under  modern 
conditions  the  Federal  Government  has  important  relations 
to  the  mining  industry  which  it  cannot  longer  escape  and 
which  the  framers  of  our  constitution  neither  foresaw  nor 
appreciated.  And  the  working  out  of  these  long-neglected 
relations  in  such  manner  as  will  encourage  rather  than  dis- 
courage the  several  states  and  private  corporations  and 
individuals  in  the  discharge  of  their  full  duty  in  relation 
to  the  industry  is  a  matter  of  no  small  concern.  Under 
the  welfare  clause  of  the  constitution  it  is  clear  that  the 
Federal  Government  can  conduct  investigations  beneficial 
to  mining,  on  the  same  basis  and  in  the  same  spirit  that 
it  conducts  investigations  relating  to  agriculture;  and  this  it 
can  do  without  in  any  sense  interfering  with  the  police  regu- 
lation of  the  states  or  with  the  acquisition  and  development 
of  private  property  by  individuals  or  corporations. 

In  its  Geological  Survey  the  Federal  Government  has  al- 
ready done  a  work  of  great  value  in  relation  to  the  topogra- 
phy and  geology  of  the  country,  and  concerning  the  nature, 
extent  and  distribution  of  its  mineral  resources,  and  their 
development. 

The  National  Bureau  of  Mines  was  created  as 
an  off-shoot  from  The  Survey  to  initiate  different  lines 
of  inquiry  and  investigation  with  a  view  to  the  upbuilding 
of  the  mining  industry.  Its  first  duty  has  been  to  develop 
facts  and  principles  with  a  view  to  increasing  safety  in 
dining. 

In  spite  of  the  fact  that  the  natural  mine  conditions  have 
become  yearly  more  dangerous,  as  the  mines  grow  deeper, 
the  following  tabular  statement  is  encouraging  as  indicat- 
ing an  improvement  in  conditions  since  early  in  1908,  when 
these  mine  safety  investigations  were  first  inaugurated  by 
Congress. 

STATISTICS    OF    COAL    MINE    ACCIDENTS    IN    THE 
UNITED    STATES 

?hortbEn°.f        „       k  N?mber    Numb"°f  Number  of 

mined™         Number        of  men      men  ki   ed  ihort  tons 

sutes  where  °f-,mT  klUed  P«r  mlll,on  mined  per 

stTtLtksare  kllled  Peri.000  short  ton.  lif e  loPst 

available  employed  mined 

461.406.oa3  3,197  4-88  6.95  144.335 

404,933,764  2,449  3.64  6.05  165,304 

460,761,437  2,668  3.81  5-79  172.699 

501,596,378  2,834  3-91  5-65  176,992 

500,000,000  2,500  3.40  5.00  200,000 


Number 

Year 

of  men 
employed 

1907. 
1908. 
1909. 
1910. 
1911. 

. .   655.418 
. .    672,794 
.  .    700,000 
. .    725,030 
•  •    735.00° 
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These  figures  indicate  that  the  mine  safety  problems 
are  coming  to  be  understood  and  under  control.  The 
present  Democratic  House  has  caused  Congress  provide  for 
the  immediate  enlargement  of  this  safety  work  of  the  govern- 
ment, with  a  view  to  still  larger  improvements. 

WASTE  OF  RESOURCES 

In  lessening  the  waste  of  resources  in  our  mining  indus- 
tries the  Federal  Government  has  an  opportunity  and  a 
duty  second  only  in  importance  to  that  in  safeguarding  the 
lives  of  the  miners.  For  in  mining,  safety  and  waste  prob- 
lems are  inseparable;  and  this  waste — which  in  many  cases 
means  not  a  deferred  use  but  a  complete  destruction  of 
resources — has  attained  large  proportions  in  those  resources 
most  essential  to  our  national  progress  and  welfare.  And 
it  must  be  remembered  that  of  these  resources  we  have  but 
the  one  supply  to  meet  the  increasing  needs  of  the  nation 
for  all  time. 

Thus,  in  coal  mining  operations,  the  coal  left  under- 
ground in  such  condition  as  to  make  it  a  further  menace 
to  the  safety  of  the  miners,  and  to  make  its  later  recovery 
impracticable,  now  aggregates  more  than  200,000,000  tons 
yearly;  while  the  natural  gas  wasted  beyond  recovery  each 
year,  valued  at  some  $70,000,000,  and  much  of  it  wasted 
from  public  lands — aggregates  more  than  the  total  quantity 
of  gas  manufactured  in  all  the  towns  and  cities  of  the  United 
States.  The  oil  and  natural  gas  resources  have  already  been 
nearly  or  quite  exhausted  in  a  number  of  American  fields. 

The  wastes  in  our  metal  mining  industries  are  less  exten- 
sive and  less  complete;  but  in  some  of  these  the  loss  is  suffi- 
cient to  demonstrate  the  urgent  need  of  attention  and  re- 
search. Thus,  for  example,  in  the  mining,  preparation,  and 
treatment  of  lead  and  zinc  the  waste  aggregates  nearly  50 
per  cent,  of  the  possible  total  production.  The  waste  in  the 
zinc  industry — much  of  this  waste  being  equivalent  to  com- 
plete loss — is  estimated  to  have  a  yearly  value  of  not  less 
than   $20,000,000. 

THE  NEED  FOR  REFORM 

In  this,  as  in  matters  pertaining  to  safety,  the  function  and 
the  duties  of  the  Federal  Government  are  limited  mainly  to 
inquiry,  research,  and  educational  work.  It  should  study 
the  most  efficient  or  least  wasteful  methods  and  processes 
developed  in  other  mining  countries  as  well  as  in  our  own, 
and  publish  this  information  for  the  benefit  of  American 
industry.  It  should  suggest  plans  to  serve  as  the  basis  of 
a  constructive  policy  for  improvement.  And  if  more  be 
essential  to  the  inauguration  of  needed  reforms,  the  results 
of  these  inquiries  and  researches  by  the  Federal  Government 
will  be  useful  as  a  basis  for  legislative  regulations  by  the 
States.  By  similar  inquiry  and  research  and  educational 
work  the  Federal  Government  can  do  much  to  increase 
efficiency  and  foster  the  economic  development  of  all 
branches  of  the  mining  industry.  In  some  branches  of  the 
industry,  especially  in  relation  to  coal,  oil  and  gas,  the 
economic  conditions  are  sadly  in  need  of  reforms.  There 
is  need  for  constructive  statesmanship  in  relation  to  eco- 
nomic conditions  no  less  than  of  engineering  safety  efficiency. 

To  a  proper,  earnest  and  liberal  endeavor  along  all  these 
lines  of  development  and  progress  the  Democratic  party 
stands  fully  committed. 


WILSON  ON  TREATY  OF  1832 


Governor  Scored  Republicans    for    Failing    to 
Champion  Rights  of  Americans  in  Russia 


After  almost  fifty  years  of  constant  effort  to  have  cor- 
rected the  injustice  which  Russia  was  doing  to  Jewish-Amer- 
ican citizens  by  refusing  to  recognize  their  American  pass- 
ports, Henry  Green,  of  New  York,  undertook  the  organiza- 
tion of  a  National  Citizens'  Committee  for  the  purpose  of 
bringing  the  facts  clearly  before  the  American  people.  This 
committee  was  composed  of  distinguished  men  throughout 
the  country,  and  Mr.  William  G.  McAdoo,  Vice-Chairman  of 
the  Democratic  National  Committee,  was  elected  Chairman 
of  the  Executive  Committee  of  this  Citizens'  National 
Committee. 

The  work  was  undertaken  with  great  vigor  and  culmi- 
nated in  a  great  mass  meeting  at  Carnegie  Hall  in  December, 
191 1,  at  which  some  of  the  most  distinguished  men  of  the 
country  spoke,  and  strong  resolutions  were  adopted,  calling 
upon  Congress  to  revoke  the  Russian  Treaty.  Mr.  McAdoo 
presided  at  this  meeting,  and  Governor  Woodrow  Wilson 
delivered  the   following    great   speech: 

The  object  of  this  meeting  is  not  agitation,  it  is  the 
statement  of  a  plain  case  in  such  terms  as  may  serve  to 
arrest  the  attention  of  the  Nation  with  regard  to  a  matter 
which  is  of  no  mere  local  importance,  which  does  not  merely 
affect  the  rights  and  essential  privileges  of  our  Jewish  fellow 
citizens  as  freemen  and  Americans,  but  which  touches  the 
dignity  of  our  government  and  the  maintenance  of  those 
rights  of  manhood  which  that  government  was  set  up  to 
vindicate. 

The  facts  are  these:  For  soms  eighty  years  a  treaty  has 
existed  between  this  country  and  Russia  in  which  it  is 
explicitly  covenanted  and  agreed  that  the  inhabitants  of  the 
two  nations  shall  have  the  liberty  of  entering  any  part  of 
the  territory  of  either  that  is  open  to  foreign  commerce; 
that  they  shall  be  at  liberty  to  sojourn  and  reside  in  all 
parts  whatsoever  of  the  territory  thus  opened  to  commerce, 
in  order  to  attend  to  their  affairs;  and  that  they  shall  enjoy 
the  same  security  and  protection  as  inhabitants  of  the  coun- 
try in  which  they  are  sojourning,  on  condition,  of  course, 
that  they  submit  to  the  laws  and  ordinances  there  prevailing, 
and  particularly  to  the  regulations  there  in  force  concerning 
commerce.  For  some  forty  years  the  obligations  of  this 
treaty  have  been  disregarded  by  Russia  in  respect  of  our 
Jewish  fellow  citizens.  Our  government  has  protested,  but 
has  never  gone  beyond  protest.  After  forty  years  of  more 
correspondence  the  Russian  government  naturally  does  not 
expect  the  matter  to  be  carried  beyond  protest  to  action,  and 
so  continues  to  act  as  it  pleases  in  this  matter,  in  the  confi- 
dence that  our  government  does  not  seriously  mean  to  in- 
clude our  Jewish  fellow  citizens  among  those  upon  whose 
rights  it  will  insist. 
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ITS  MAIN  OBJECT  IS  TRADE 

It  is  not  necessary  to  conjecture  the  reasons.  The  treaty 
thus  disregarded  by  Russia  is  a  treaty  of  commerce  and 
navigation.  Its  main  object  is  trade,  the  sort  of  economic 
intercourse  between  the  two  nations  that  will  promote  the 
material  interests  of  both.  Important  commercial  and  in- 
dustrial relations  have  been  established  under  it.  Large 
American  undertakings,  we  are  informed,  would  be  put  in 
serious  peril  were  those  relations  broken  off.  We  must 
concede  something,  even  at  the  expense  of  a  certain  number 
of  our  fellow  citizens,  in  order  not  to  risk  a  loss  greater  than 
the  object  which  would  seem  to  justify. 

I,  for  one,  do  not  fear  any  loss.  The  economic  relations 
of  two  great  nations  are  not  based  upon  sentiment;  they  are 
based  upon  interest.  It  is  safe  to  say  that  in  this  instance 
they  are  not  based  upon  mutual  respect,  for  Russia  cannot 
respect  us  when  she  sees  us  for  forty  years  together  prefer- 
ring our  interests  to  our  rights.  Whatever  our  feeling  may 
be  with  regard  to  Russia,  whatever  our  respect  for  her  states- 
men or  our  sympathy  with  the  great  future  in  store  for  her 
people,  she  would  certainly  be  justified  in  acting  upon  the 
expectation  that  v/e  would  follow  our  calculations  of  expedi- 
ency rather  than  our  convictions  of  right  and  justice.  Only 
once  or  twice,  it  would  seem,  has  she  ever  thought  our 
Government  in  earnest.  Should  she  ever  deem  it  in  earnest, 
respect  would  take  the  place  of  covert  indifference  and  the 
treaty  would  be  lived  up  to.  If  it  was  ever  advantageous  to 
her,  it  is  doubly  and  trebly  advantageous  now,  and  her 
advantage  would  be  her  guide,  as  has  been  ours,  in  the  main- 
tenance of  a  treaty  of  trade  and  navigation. 

SPOKE  FOR  SPECIAL  INTERESTS 

If  the  Russian  government  has  felt  through  all  these 
years  that  it  could  ignore  the  protest  of  American  ministers 
and  Secretaries  of  State,  it  has  been  because  the  American 
Government  spoke  for  special  interests  or  from  some  special 
point  of  view  and  not  for  the  American  people.  It  is  the 
fact  that  the  attention  of  the  American  people  has  now  been 
drawn  to  this  matter  and  is  altering  the  whole  aspect  of  it. 

We  are  a  practical  people.  Like  the  rest  of  the  world, 
we  establish  our  trade  relations  upon  grounds  of  interest, 
not  sentiment.  The  feeling  of  the  American  people  toward 
the  people  of  Russia  has  always  been  one  of  deep  sympathy, 
and  I  believe  of  ready  comprehension,  and  we  have  dealt 
with  their  Government  in  frankness  and  honor,  wherever 
it  appears  that  the  interests  of  both  nations  could  be  served. 
We  have  not  held  off  from  cordial  intercourse  or  withheld 
our  respect  because  her  political  policy  was  so  sharply  con- 
trasted with  ours.  Our  desire  is  to  be  her  friend  and  to 
make  our  relations  with  her  closer  and  closer. 

But  there  lies  a  principle  back  of  our  life.  America  is 
not  a  mere  body  of  traders;  it  is  a  body  of  free  men.  Our 
greatness  is  built  upon  our  freedom — is  moral,  not  material. 
We  have  a  great  ardor  for  gain;  but  we  have  a  deep  passion 
for  the  rights  of  man.  Principles  lie  back  of  our  action. 
America  would  be  inconceivable  without  them.  These  prin- 
ciples are  not  incompatible  with  great  material  prosperity. 
On  the  contrary,  unless  we  are  deeply  mistaken,  they  are 
indispensable  to  it.  We  are  not  willing  to  have  prosperity, 
however,  if  our  fellow  citizens  must  suffer  contempt  for  it, 
or  lose  the  rights  that  belong  to  every  American  in  order 
that  we  may  enjoy  it.     The  price  is  too  great. 
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OUR  JEWISH  FELLOW  CITIZENS 

Here  is  a  great  body  of  our  Jewish  fellow  citizens,  from 
whcm  have  sprung  men  of  genius  in  every  walk  of  our 
varied  life;  men  who  have  become  part  of  the  very  stuff  of 
America,  who  have  conceived  its  ideals  with  singular  clear- 
ness and  led  its  enterprise  with  spirit  and  sagacity.  They 
are  playing  a  particularly  conspicuous  part  in  building  up 
the  very  prosperity  of  which  our  Government  has  so  great 
a  stake  in  its  dealings  with  the  Russian  Government  with 
regard  to  the  rights  of  men.  They  are  not  Jews  in  America; 
they  are  American  citizens.  In  this  great  matter  with  which 
we  deal  to-night,  we  speak  for  them  as  for  representatives 
and  champions  of  principles  which  underlie  the  very  struc- 
ture of  our  Government.  They  have  suddenly  become  repre- 
sentatives of  us  all.  By  our  action  for  them  shall  be  tested 
our  sincerity,  our  genuineness,  the  reality  of  principle  among 
us. 

I  am  glad  this  question  has  been  thus  brought  into  the 
open.  There  is  here  a  greater  stake  than  any  other  upon 
which  we  could  set  our  hearts.  Here  is  the  final  test  of  our 
ability  to  square  our  policies  with  our  principles.  We  may 
now  enjoy  the  exhilaration  of  matching  our  professions  v/ith 
handsome  performance.  We  are  not  here  to  express  our 
sympathy  with  our  Jewish  fellow  citizens,  but  to  make 
evident  our  sense  of  identity  with  them.  This  is  not  their 
cause;  it  is  America's.  It  is  the  cause  of  all  who  love  justice 
and  do  right. 

The  means  by  which  the  wrongs  we  complain  of  may  be 
set  right  are  plain.  There  is  no  hostility  in  what  we  do 
toward   the   Russian   Government. 

RUSSIA  HAS  SIGNED  TREATY 

No  man  who  takes  counsel  of  principle  will  have  in 
his  thought  anything  but  purposes  of  peace.  There  need 
be  for  us  in  this  great  matter  no  touch  of  anger.  But 
the  conquests  of  peace  are  based  upon  mutual  respect. 
The  plain  fact  of  the  matter  is  that  for  some  forty  years 
we  have  observed  the  obligations  of  our  treaty  with 
Russia  and  she  has  not.  That  can  go  on  no  longer. 
So  soon  as  Russia  fully  understands  that  it  can  go 
on  no  longer,  that  we  must,  with  whatever  regret,  break 
off  the  intercourse  between  our  people  and  our  merchants, 
unless  the  agreements  upon  which  it  is  based  can  be  ob- 
served in  letter  and  in  spirit,  the  air  will  clear.  There  is 
every  reason  why  our  intercourse  should  be  maintained  and 
extended,  but  it  cannot  be  upon  such  terms  as  at  present. 
If  the  explicit  provisions  of  our  present  agreement  cannot 
be  maintained,  we  must  reconsider  the  matter  in  the  light 
of  the  altered  circumstances  and  see  upon  what  terms,  if 
any,  of  mutual  honor  our  intercourse  may  be  re-established. 
We  have  advantages  to  offer  her  merchants,  her  mine 
owners,  her  manufacturers,  which  her  government  will  not 
despise.  We  are  not  suppliants.  We  come  with  gifts  in 
our  hands.  Her  statesmen  see  as  clearly  as  ours.  An 
intolerable  situation  will  be  remedied  just  as  soon  as  Russia 
is  convinced  that  for  us  it  is  indeed  intolerable. 


ECONOMY  IN  THE  PUBLIC  EXPENSE,  THAT 
LABOR  MAY  BE  LIGHTLY  BURDENED.— Jefferson's 
Inaugural  Address. 


THE  PASSPORT  QUESTION 


Republicans  Stood  Guard  for  Special  Interests 
Instead  of  for  all  U.  S.  Citizens  in  Rus- 
sian Treaty  Negotiations 


FOR  more  than  a  generation  the  passport  question  has 
been  a  bone  of  contention  between  the  United  States 
and  Russia.  The  Czar's  government  forbids  certain  Ameri- 
can citizens  because  of  faith  to  cross  its  borders,  regardless 
of  whether  they  be  Roman  Catholic  priests,  Protestant  mis- 
sionaries or  Jews,  whether  they  be  native-born  or  national- 
ized citizens.  This  was  a  clear  violation  of  the  treaty  of 
1832.  Under  Grover  Cleveland  a  determined  effort  was  made 
to  have  this  discrimination  stopped;  the  Republicans  have 
either  evaded  the  question  or  acted  in  positive  bad  faith 
toward  the  millions  of  citizens  affected. 

THE   RUSSIAN   PASSPORT   QUESTION. 

On  July  5,  1895,  Hon.  A.  A.  Adee,  the  Assistant  Secretary 
of  State  under  President  Cleveland,  wrote  to  Ron.  Clifton 
Breckinridge,  the  American  Minister  at  St.  Petersburg,  as 
follows: 

"Your  conclusion  that  it  is  inexpedient  to  press  the  complaint  to  a 
formal  answer  at  present  appears  to  be  discreet,  but  the  department  must 
express  its  deep  regret  that  ycu  have  encountered  in  the  foreign  office  a 
reluctance  to  consider  the  matter  in  the  light  in  which  this  government 
has  presented  it.  The  Russian  Government  can  not  expect  that  its  course 
in  asserting  inquisitorial  authority  in  the  United  States  over  citizens  of 
the  United  States  as  to  their  religious  or  civil  status  can  ever  be  accept- 
able or  even  tolerable  to  such  a  government  as  ours,  and  continuance  in 
such  a  course  after  our  views  have  been  clearly  but  considerately  made 
known  may  trench  upon  the  limits  of  consideration." 

On  August  22,  1895,  he  again  wrote  to  Mr.  Breckin- 
ridge as  follows: 

"Apart  from  the  constitutional  objections  to  the  discrimination  made 
by  Russian  consular  officers  against  American  Jews,  this  government  can 
never  consent  that  a  class  embracing  many  of  its  most  honored  and  valu- 
able citizens  shall  within  its  own  territory  be  subjected  to  invidious  and 
disparaging  distinctions  of  the  character  implied  in  refusing  to  vise  their 
passports.  For,  notwithstanding  Prince  Lobanow's  suggestion  that  his 
government's  consular  regulation  upon  the  subject  under  consideration 
does  not  apply  to  all  Israelites  and  therefore  can  not  be  regarded  as  a 
discrimination  against  them  on  religious  grounds,  the  fact  remains  that 
the  interrogatories  propounded  to  applicants  for  the  consular  vise  relate 
to  religious  faith  and  upon  the  response  depends  the  consul's  actions. 

"Viewed  in  the  light  of  an  invidious  discrimination  tending  to  dis- 
credit and  humiliate  American  Jews  in  the  eyes  of  their  fellow-citizens, 
it  is  plain  that  the  action  of  Russian  consular  officers  does  produce  its 
effect  within  American  territory,  and  not  exclusively  in  Russian  juris- 
diction. 

"But  the  Russian  discrimination  against  American  Jews  is  not  confined 
simply  to  the  matter  of  viseing  passports.  This  department  was  informed 
a  few  years  since  by  the  Russian  minister  here  that  Russian  consuls  in 
this  country  would  refuse  authentication  to  legal  documents  for  use  in 
Russia  when  Jews  are  ascertained  to  be  interested.  This  is  not  merely  an 
unjust  and  invidious  discrimination  against  Jews,  but  would  seem  to  be 
plainly  a  violation  of  the  spirit  of  Article  X  of  the  treaty  of  1832  between 
this  country  and  Russia  in  respect  of  the  property  rights  of  American 
citizens  in  that  country." 

In  his  message  to  Congress  in  December,  1895,  Presi- 
dent Cleveland  had  the  following  to  say: 

"Correspondence  is  on  foot  touching  the  practice  of  Russian  consuls 
within  the  jurisdiction  of  the  United  States  to  interrogate  citizens  as  to 
their  race  and  religious  faith,  and  upon  ascertainment  thereof  to   deny  the 
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Jews  authentication  of  passports  or  legal  documents  for  use  in  Russia. 
Inasmuch  as  such  a  proceeding  imposes  a  disability  which  in  the  case  of 
succession  to  property  in  Russia  may  be  found  to  infringe  the  treaty 
rights  of  our  citizens,  and  which  is  an  obnoxious  invasion  of  our  terri- 
torial jurisdiction,  it  has  elicited  fitting  remonstrance,  the  result  of  which, 
it  is  hoped,   will  remove   the  cause  of  complaint." 

This  vigorous  attitude  upon  the  rights  of  American 
citizens  under  the  treaty  of  1832  with  Russia  was  sustained 
with  extraordinary  ability  and  ingenuity  during  the  whole 
course  of  President  Cleveland's  second  administration. 

SINCE  CLEVELAND'S  ADMINISTRATION  ENDED 
NOTHING  HAS  BEEN  DONE  BY  THE  REPUBLICAN 
PARTY. 

REPUBLICANS  BLOCKED  ACTION 

Appreciating  that  the  administration  of  President  Mc- 
Kinley  would  take  no  action  upon  the  matter  of  the  rights 
of  American  citizens  desiring  to  travel  in  Russia,  in  accord- 
ance with  the  terms  of  the  treaty  of  1832,  Congressman  John 
F.  Fitzgerald,  of  Boston,  on  March  31,  1897,  introduced  the 
following  resolution: 

(55th  Cong.  1st  Sess.  March  31,  1897.  Res.  No.  25.) 
Resolved,  That  the  Secretary  of  State  be  requested  to  demand  from 
the  Russian  Government  that  the  same  rights  be  given  to  Hebrew  Amer- 
ican citizens  in  the  matter  of  passports  as  now  are  accorded  to  all  other 
classes  of  American  citizens,  and  also  inform  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives whether  any  American  citizens  have  been  ordered  to  be  expelled 
from  Russia  or  forbidden  the  exercise  of  the  ordinary  privileges  enjoyed 
by  the  inhabitants,  because  of  their  religion. 

This  was  the  first  of  a  long  series  which  during  the 
course  of  twenty  years  were  introduced  by  Democrats  in 
the  House  and  Senate,  but  which  were  either  buried  in  the 
Republican  Committees  of  Foreign  Affairs  or  Foreign  Rela- 
tions or  so  emasculated  as  to  be  meaningless. 

For  nearly  five  years  the  Jews  of  the  country  waited 
for  some  indication  that  this  question  would  receive  con- 
sideration by  the  Department  of  State.  Then,  on  March 
28,  1902,  Representative  Henry  M.  Goldfogle,  of  New 
York,  introduced  the  first  of  his  resolutions.  This  resolution 
requested  the  Secretary  of  State  to  inform  the  House  whether 
the  Russian  Government  was  excluding  American  citizens 
of  the  Jewish  faith,  provided  with  passports  by  the  De- 
partment of  State,  from  entering  Russia.  It  was  debated 
and  passed  April  30,  1902.  In  his  reply  to  the  House  of 
Representatives,  dated  May  2,  1902,  Secretary  of  State  John 
Hay  stated,  practically,  that  nothing  had  been  done  since 
the  administration  of  President  Cleveland. 

BLOCKADE  STILL  AT  WORK 

In  June  of  the  same  year  the  late  Senator  Pettus,  of 
Alabama,  also  introduced  a  resolution  on  the  subject  which 
was  debated  and  passed  by  the  Senate,  but  with  no  further 
result.  On  January  4,  1904,  Representative  Goldfogle  re- 
newed his  efforts  and  introduced  a  resolution  requesting  the 
President  to  take  steps  to  compel  the  Russian  Government 
to  honor  and  recognize  American  passports,  irrespective 
of  the  religious  faith  or  denomination  of  their  holders. 

This  resolution  was  held  up  in  the  Committee  on  For- 
eign Affairs  for  more  than  three  months.  Then,  after  being 
reduced  to  insignificance,  it  was  adopted  on  April  ax,  1904. 
The  resolution  as  passed  merely  requested  the  President  to 
renew  negotiations  with  countries  which  discriminate  against 
American  citizens  holding  duly  authenticated  American  pass- 
ports, and  did  not  mention  the  Russian  Government  at  all. 

The   Department   of    State    became    aware,    as   the    elec- 
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tion  of  1904  approached,  that  the  passport  question  was 
reaching  an  acute  stage.  It  therefore  took  steps  to  safe- 
guard the  interests  of  the  corporations  before  attempting 
to  carry  out  the  request  of  the  House  of  Representatives. 
These  "Big  Interests"  are  the  International  Harvester  Com- 
pany, the  Singer  Sewing  Machine  Company,  the  Westing- 
house  Company,  all  of  which  had,  or  were  building,  large 
factories  in  Russia,  employing  the  ill-paid  Russian  labor  to 
manufacture  harvesting  machines,  sewing  machines,  and 
other  American  mechanical  devices,  at  less  cost  than  they 
could  be  produced  in  this  country,  thereby  being  able  to 
undersell  the  product  of  the  highly-paid  American  laborer. 

CORPORATIONS  CARED  FOR 

Accordingly,  Secretary  John  Hay  instructed  Ambassa- 
dor Robert  S.  McCormick,  of  Chicago,  to  negotiate  a  treaty 
which  would  take  care  of  those  corporations  doing  business 
in  Russia,  irrespective  of  the  treaty  of  1832.  Until  this 
treaty  was  signed  by  Ambassador  McCormick  at  St.  Peters- 
burg, on  June  25,  1904,  the  lamented  Secretary  of  State, 
Mr.  Hay,  took  no  steps  to  advise  Ambassador  McCormick 
that  the  resolution  of  the  House  of  Representatives  of  April 
21,  1904,  just  referred  to,  had  been  passed,  and  it  was  not 
until  July  1,  1904,  that  he  transmitted  this  House  resolution 
to  Mr.  McCormick.  On  August  22,  1904,  Ambassador 
McCormick,  in  turn  transmitted  this  resolution  to  Count 
Lamsdorff,  the  Russian  Foreign  Minister,  but  Count  Lams- 
dorff  did  not  acknowledge  its  receipt  until  October  4,  1904, 
and  stated  that  the  matter  would  be  referred  to  a  commis- 
sion, which  was  dealing  with  the  subject  of  revising  the 
passport  regulation  in  force  in  the  Russian  Government. 
This  was  known  as  the  Durnovo  Commission. 

The  corporation  treaty  referred  to,  negotiated  and  signed 
in  secret,  was  carefully  guarded  from  the  knowledge  of  the 
American  public  for  five  years,  during  all  of  which  time  no 
attempt  was  made  by  the  administrations  of  Presidents  Mc- 
Kinley,  Roosevelt  and  Taft  to  redeem  the  pledges  and  prom- 
ises of  the  Republican  platforms  of  June  22,  1904,  and  June 
19,  1908. 

Further,  in  his  speech  of  acceptance  of  July  28,  1908, 
and  his  speeches  delivered  and  letters  written,  during  the 
campaign  of  1908,  President  Taft  gave  the  most  unqualified 
pledges  that  he  would  do  his  utmost,  if  elected,  to  settle  the 
passport  question  in  a  manner  satisfactory  to  those  most 
interested.  Secretary  Root,  on  October  18,  1908,  also  wrote 
to  Mr.  Jacob  H.  Schiff,  of  New  York,  to  the  same  effect. 

ROOT  BLOCKS  RESOLUTION 

In  the  Republican  Congresses,  between  1904  and  1908, 
nothing  was  done  until  Congressman  Goldfogle,  a  Democrat, 
introduced,  on  February  4,  1908,  the  following  resolution: 

Resolved,  That  the  Secretary  of  State  be,  and  he  hereby  is,  requested 
to  communicate  to  this  House,  if  not  incompatible  with  the  public  in- 
terests, the  correspondence  relating  to  negotiations  with  the  Russian 
Government  concerning  American  passports  since  the  adoption  of  the 
resolution  by  the  House  of  Representatives  relating  to  that  subject  on 
the  twenty-first  day  of  April,  nineteen  hundred  and  four;  and  also  a 
copy  of  the  circular  letter  issued  by  the  Department  of  State  to  American 
citizens  advising  them  that  upon  the  Department  receiving  satisfactory 
information  that  they  did  not  intend  to  go  to  Russian  territory,  or  that 
they  had  permission  from  the  Russian  Government  to  return,  their  appli- 
cations for  passports  would  be  reconsidered ;  and  also  a  copy  of  the 
notice  accompanying  such  letter  issued  by  the  Department  of  State,  dated 
May  twenty-eighth,   nineteen  hundred   and   seven. 

Elihu  Root  was  at  that  time  Secretary  of  State,  and,  of 
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course,  was  familiar  with  the  corporation  treaty  then  pend- 
ing in  the  Senate  for  ratification.  On  February  8,  1908,  he 
wrote  to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs  that:  "it  was  not 
deemed  compatible  for  the  best  public  interests  at  this  time 
to  communicate  the  subsequent  correspondence."  At  the 
direct  instance,  therefore,  of  Secretary  Root,  the  Republican 
House  laid  the  resolution  of  Representative  Goldfogle  on 
the  table. 

AMERICAN   CITIZENSHIP  FLOUTED  BY  SECRETARY 
ROOT. 

Representative  Goldfogle  introduced  his  resolution  of 
1908  because  he  felt  that  under  Elihu  Root,  Secretary  of 
State  in  President  Roosevelt's  administration,  the  equality 
of  all  citizens  under  the  Constitution  and  the  laws  of  the 
United  States,  irrespective  of  race  or  creed,  was  not  being 
maintained. 

May  28,  1907,  Secretary  Root  issued  the  following  cir- 
cular: 

Notice   to  American   Citizens   Formerly  Subjects  of   Russia  Who   Contem- 
plate  Returning  to  that   Country. 

A  Russian  subject  who  becomes  a  citizen  of  another  country,  without 
the  consent  of  the  Russian  Government,  commits  an  offense  against  Russian 
Law,  for  which  he  is  liable  to  arrest  and  punishment,  if  he  returns  with- 
out previously   obtaining  the   permission   of   the   Russian    Government. 

This  Government  dissents  from  this  provision  of  Russian  Law,  but 
an  American  citizen,  formerly  a  subject  of  Russia,  who  returns  to  that 
country,  places  himself  within  the  jurisdiction  of  Russian  law,  and  can- 
not  expect  immunity   from  its   operation. 

Jews,  whether  they  were  formerly  Russian  subjects  or  not,  are  not 
admitted  to  Russia  unless  they  obtain  special  permission  in  advance  from 
the  Russian  Government;  and  this  department  will  not  issue  passports  to 
former  Russian  subjects  or  to  Jews  who  intend  going  to  Russian  territory, 
unless  it  has  the  assurance  that  the  Russian  Government  will  consent  to 
their  admission. 

No  one  is  admitted  to  Russia  without  a  passport,  which  must  be 
viseed  or  endorsed  by  a  Russian  diplomatic  or  consular  representative. 

ELIHU  ROOT. 

Department  of  State,  Washington,   May  28,  1907. 

Eight  months  elapsed  before  the  existence  of  this  circular 
became  known.  Congressman  Goldfogle  then  introduced  his 
resolution  of  February  4,  1908,  already  referred  to.  The 
American  Jewish  Committee,  which  is  a  non-partisan  na- 
tional organization,  acting  through  Louis  Marshall  and 
Edward  Lauterbach,  of  New  York,  remonstrated  against 
the  circular,  on  February  1,  1908,  in  the  following  terms,  in 
a  letter  addressed  to  Secretary  Root: 

BAD  FAITH  SHOWN 

"Hitherto  Russia  alone  has  violated  that  treaty  openly  and  notori- 
ously. Hitherto  our  Government  has  consistently  remonstrated  against 
such  breach,  and  against  the  practice  of  Russian  officials,  of  making  ex- 
aminations  into   the   religious   faith   of   American   citizens.     *     *     * 

"Now,  however,  there  seems  to  have  occurred  a  reversal  of  a  time- 
honored  policy,  and  it  is  our  Government  that  seeks  to  indulge  in  these 
inquisitorial  practices  and  to  apply  an  unconstitutional  religious  test  to 
upwards  of  a  million  of  our  own  citizens,  not  only  naturalized  but  native- 
born,  thus  practically  justifying  Russia  in  the  violation  of  her  treaty  obliga- 
tions and  condoning  her  contemptuous  disregard  of  the  American  past- 
port" 

In  response  to  these  criticisms,  the  offensive  circular 
was  withdrawn  and  another  substituted  on  January  25,  1908, 
which  contained  the  following: 

"An  American  citizen  formerly  a  subject  of  Russia  who  returns  to 
that  country  places  himself  within  the  jurisdiction  of  Russian  Law  and 
can  not  expect  immunity  from  its  operations." 

This  circular  was  sent  to  Messrs.  Marshall  and  Lauter- 
bach, with  an  invitation  from  Secretary  Root  to  advise  him 
if  they  saw  anything  objectionable  in  it.  On  February  13, 
1908,  they  replied  to  him  as  follows: 
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You  are,  of  course,  thoroughly  familiar  with  the  provisions  of  chap- 
ter 249  of  the  act  of  July  27,  1868,  which  are  embodied  in  sections  1999 
to  2001    of   the   United   States   Revised   Statutes. 

*  *  * 

These  sections  proclaim  to  all  the  world  the  American  doctrine  of 
the  right  of  expatriation ;  the  right  of  all  naturalized  citizens  of  the  United 
States  while  in  foreign  countries  to  receive  from  our  Government  the 
same  protection  which  is  accorded  to  native-born  citizens ;  the  duty  of 
the  President  to  demand  the  release  of  any  American  citizen  unjustly 
deprived  of  his  liberty  by  or  under  the  authority  of  any  foreign  govern- 
ment, in  violation  of  the  rights  of  American  citizenship  as  defined  in  these 
sections,  and  they  denounce  any  declaration,  instruction,  or  opinion  by  any 
officer  of  the  United  States  which  questions  the  right  of  expatriation,  as 
inconsistent  with   the   fundamental   principles   of   our    Government. 

Although  the  circular  of  January  25,  1908,  announces  that  our  Gov- 
ernment dissents  from  the  Russian  claim,  which  denies  the  right  of 
expatriation,  it  nevertheless  adds  that  an  American  citizen  formerly  a 
subject  of  Russia  who  returns  to  that  country  can  not  expect  immunity 
from  the  operation  of  the  Russian  law.  This,  it  seems  to  us,  is  a  declara- 
tion which  questions  the  right  of  expatriation  and  which  restricts  the 
scope  and  meaning  of  sections  2000  and  2001  of  the  United  States  Revised 
Statutes.  These  sections  clearly  declare  that  any  interference  by  a  foreign 
government  with  the  liberty  of  a  naturalized  citizen,  based  on  his  exercise 
of  the  right  of  expatriation,  imposes  upon  our  Government  the  obliga- 
tion of  securing  to  such  citizen  immunity  from  the  operations  of  the  law 
of  a  foreign  government,  which  is  "inconsistent  with  the  fundamental 
principles  of  the  Republic." 

PLAYING  INTO  RUSSIA'S  HANDS 

To  declare  that  immunity  can  not  be  expected  by  an  American  citizen 
formerly  a  subject  of  Russia,  under  these  circumstances,  is  a  tacit  recog- 
nition of  the  contention  of  the  Russian  Government,  which  is  at  war 
with  our  fundamental  principles,  and  is  an  implied  invitation  to  that 
Government  not  only  to  violate  the  rights  of  American  citizenship  but 
also  to  disregard  the  obligations  of  the  treaty  of  1832,  solemnized  be- 
tween  the   United   States  and   Russia. 

The  least  that  our  citizens  can  expect  from  our  Government  is,  that 
it  sfiall  continue  to  assert  the  principles  embodied  in  this  statute,  and 
that  it  shall  not,  directly  or  indirectly,  give  sanction  to  a  contrary  con- 
tention on  the  part  of  any  foreign  power,  or  relax  to  the  slightest  degree 
in  the  vigor  of  its  assertion  and  protection  of  the  rights  of  American 
citizenship  as  thus  defined. 

This  masterly  presentation  of  the  principles  involved 
drew  forth  the  announcement  from  the  Acting  Secretary  of 
State,  Robert  Bacon,  on  February  18,  1908,  that  he  had 
directed  the  objectionable  words  to  be  withdrawn,  and  a 
new  edition  of  the  circular  issued. 

But  this  circular  was  never  withdrawn!  It  was  issued  to 
Harry  Cutler,  a  Republican,  a  member  of  the  American 
Jewish  Committee,  a  member  of  the  Rhode  Island  Legisla- 
ture, and  Lieutenant-Colonel  of  the  Rhode  Island  Militia, 
on  May  1,  191 1,  bearing  Elihu  Root's  signature.  The 
same  circular  bearing  Secretary  Knox's  signature  was  also 
issued  on  March  30,  191 1.  It  was  still  in  force,  and  circu- 
lated as  late  as  July,  1911,  when,  upon  the  fact  being  drawn 
to  the  attention  of  the  Department  of  State  by  an  editorial 
in  the  "American  Hebrew"  in  July,  1911,  the  Department  of 
State  again  announced  that  the  circular  would  be  with- 
drawn, its  issuance  having  been  "due  to  clerical  inadvert- 
ence." 

PRESIDENT  ROOSEVELT  ASKED  TO  ABROGATE 
RUSSIAN  TREATY  MAY  18,  1908 
On  May  18,  1908,  the  American  Jewish  Committee,  of 
which  Judge  Mayer  Sulzberger,  of  Philadelphia,  is  presi- 
dent, in  a  letter  reciting  the  facts  with  respect  to  Russia's 
continued  violation  of  the  treaty  of  1832,  requested  President 
Roosevelt  to  terminate  the  treaties  of  1832  and  1887,  and 
used  the  following  language: 

Our  Government,  we  fondly  believe,  is  the  greatest  on  earth  with 
respect  to  freedom,  equity,  and  justice.  Other  nations  have  their  ideals, 
which  we  must  view  with  respect,  and,  if  possible,  with  sympathy.  No 
nation  can  or  ought  to  ask  us  to  adopt  its  antithetical  views  and  yield 
our  own.  And  if  a  request  so  unreasonable  be  made,  either  in  words  or  by 
a  course  of  conduct,  it  is  our  duty  energetically  to  refuse  and  repel  it. 
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Our  prayer,  therefore,  is  that  due  notice  be  given  to  Russia  of  the  in- 
tended termination  of  the  two  treaties  aforesaid,  and  that  no  new  treaty 
be  made  unless  all  the  provisions  covering  both  subjects,  and  such  others 
as  may  be  agreed  upon,  are  contained  in  one  instrument  which  shall  like- 
wise contain  practical  provisions  to  secure  its  enforcement  by  denying 
its  further  benefits  to  the  party  disregarding  its  obligations  thereunder, 
or  any  of  them. 

This  letter  was  referred  to  Secretary  Root,  who,  on  June 
4,  1908,  asked  for  further  facts.  These  facts  were  supplied 
in  a  letter  from  the  American  Jewish  Committee,  by  Judge 
Sulzberger,  President,  dated  New  York,  June  17,  1908,  in 
which  he  said: 

We  may  be  pardoned  for  calling  attention  to  the  fact  that  our  Gov- 
ernment has  always  faithfully  performed  its  treaty  obligations  to  Russia 
as  to  other  States  and  that  its  insistence  upon  the  rights  of  our  citizens 
who  hold  its  passports  has  always  been  clear  and  emphatic.  Memorable 
correspondence  on  the  subject  of  the  protection  afforded  by  our  national 
passport  not  only  with  Russia,  but  with  the  Sublime  Porte  is  on  file  in 
the  Department  of  State.  From  this  it  will  be  seen  that  there  have  been 
places  where  and  times  when  Christian  citizens  of  our  country  were 
threatened  with  just  such  a  denial  of  their  rights  as  Jewish  citizens  are 
now  subjected  to. 

Our  letter  of  May  18.  to  which  we  beg  again  to  refer,  suggested  a 
lawful,  peaceful,  regular,  practical,  and  practicable  way  by  which  Russia 
may  be  persuaded  of  the  impolicy  of  continuing  its  unfriendly  conduct. 
Such  a  course  we  think  our  Government  ought  to  pursue,  promptly  and 
without  allowing  itself  to  be  diverted  from  the  consideration  of  the  great 
and   fundamental   question   to   the   discussion   of  side   issues. 

We  can  only  repeat  our  original  prayer  that  due  notice  be  given  to 
Russia  of  the  intended  termination  of  the  treaties  of  1832  and  1887,  and 
that  no  new  treaty  be  made  unless  all  the  provisions  covering  both  sub- 
jects and  such  others  as  may  be  agreed  on  are  contained  in  one  instru- 
ment which  shall  likewise  contain  practical  provisions  to  secure  its  en- 
forcement by  denying  its  further  benefits  to  the  party  disregarding  its 
obligations  thereunder  or   any  of   them. 

This  letter  was,  on  June  30,  1908,  also  transmitted  to 
President  Roosevelt.  But  no  reply  was  ever  received  either 
to  the  letter  to  Secretary  Root  or  to  the  letter  to  President 
Roosevelt.  No  further  attempt  was  made  by  the  American 
Jewish  Committee  to  get  President  Roosevelt  or  Secretary 
Root  to  act,  as  it  was  felt  to  be  a  useless  waste  of  time. 

PRESIDENT  TAFT'S  RECORD 

On  July  17,  1908,  Judge  Mayer  Sulzberger,  President  of 
the  American  Jewish  Committee,  sent  to  Mr.  Taft,  the  Re- 
publican nominee  for  the  Presidency,  the  correspondence 
had  with  President  Roosevelt.  The  pledges  he  and  Secre- 
tary Root  made  have  already  been  noted. 

It  was,  therefore,  with  grave  astonishment  that  the  Ameri- 
can Jewish  Committee  learned,  on  May  6,  1909.  that  the 
Senate,  at  the  instance  of  President  Taft  and  Secretary 
Knox,  had  ratified  the  corporation  treaty,  which  had  been 
pending  for  five  years.  On  May  n,  1909,  the  American 
Jewish  Committee,  therefore,  addressed  to  Secretary  Knox 
a  letter  requesting  him  to  consider  the  representations  made 
to  President  Roosevelt  and  the  Department  of  State,  that 
no  new  treaty  with  Russia  be  made,  and  that  existing  trea- 
ties be  denounced,  unless  the  Russian  Government  should 
live  up  to  the  terms  of  the  treaty  of  1832,  and  make  no  dis- 
crimination against  American  citizens  on  account  of  their 
faith.  The  American  Jewish  Committee  did  this,  not  only 
because  it  had  been  led  to  believe  that  its  representations 
were  receiving  consideration,  but  because,  as  stated  by  Judge 
Sulzberger: 

According  to  Russian  view,  the  benefits  of  the  new  agreement  would 
be  practically  denied  to  American  citizens  of  the  Jewish  faith,  because 
corporations,  stock  companies,  and  other  commercial  associations  can 
only  work  by  means  of  individuals;  indeed,  in  the  last  analysis,  are  merely 
individuals,  who,  if  they  happen  to  be  Jews,  may  be  held  by  the  Russian 
authorities  to  be  persons  subject  to  exceptional  and  derogatory  treatment 
and  to  denial  of  rights. 

This    letter   was    acknowledged   a   week   later   by   Acting 
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Secretary  of  State  Huntington  Wilson,  who  stated  that  care- 
ful consideration  would  be  given  to  the  communication. 
Acting  Secretary  Wilson's  idea  of  "careful  consideration" 
was  shown  by  the  President's  proclaiming  the  new  treaty 
of  June  15,  1909.  without  granting  the  American  Jewish 
Committee  a  further  opportunity  to  present  its  views.  This 
was  the  only  important  treaty  entered  into  between  the 
United  States  and  Russia  in  twenty-two  years — a  period 
during  which  the  passport  controversy  was  at  its  height. 

The  American  Jewish  Committee  was  greatly  disap- 
pointed at  the  proclamation  of  this  agreement,  but  were 
encouraged  to  hope  for  better  things,  because  on  June  1, 
1909,  Mr.  W.  W.  Rockhill  was  appointed  Ambassador  to 
Russia,  and  advantage  was  taken  of  his  presence  in  this 
country  to  arrange  a  conference  with  President  Taft,  Sec- 
retary Knox  and  Ambassador  Rockhill,  by  the  American 
Jewish  Committee,  who  were  represented  at  this  conference 
by  Judge  Mayer  Sulzberger  and  Dr.  Cyrus  Adler.  Presi- 
dent Taft  assured  them  that  Mr.  Rockhill  would  be  instruct- 
ed to  do  everything  possible. 

TAFT'S  AFFRONT  TO  JEWS 

Instead,  President  Taft  again  affronted  American  Jews 
by  granting  to  Russia,  on  January  18,  1910,  the  minimum 
tariff  rates  under  the  provisions  of  the  Payne-Aldrich  Tariff 
Act.  That  this  could  be  done  in  disregard  of  the  remon- 
strances of  the  American  Jewish  Committee,  already  recited, 
asking  that  the  existing  treaty  be  abrogated,  and  that  no 
new  treaty  be  made,  unless  Russia  would  agree  to  respect 
the  rights  of  American  citizens,  convinced  the  members  of 
the  American  Jewish  Committee  that  no  matter  what  they 
did  the  corporate  interests  doing  business  in  Russia  con- 
trolled America's  foreign  affairs,  and  that  nothing  was  ever 
to  be  expected  from  President  Taft. 

Nevertheless,  on  February  24,  1910,  negotiations  were 
resumed  with  President  Taft,  in  a  letter  signed  by  all  of 
the  Executive  Committee  of  the  American  Jewish  Commit- 
tee, which  urged  him  to  live  up  to  his  pledges,  presented 
new  phases  of  the  question,  and  requested  that  he  grant  the 
committee  an  interview.  This  request  was,  however,  not 
granted.  The  letter  was  referred  to  Secretary  Knox,  who 
transmitted  a  disappointing  reply  on  March  10,  1910. 

For  two  years  the  American  Jewish  Committee  had  en- 
deavored to  make  clear  to  the  Department  of  State,  that  no 
religious  test  could  be  constitutionally  established  by  any 
authority  in  this  country,  and  that  therefore  no  foreign  offi- 
cial could  be  allowed  to  do  what  was  forbidden  to  the  high- 
est authorities  of  our  own  country. 

KNOX'S  MISLEADING  TACTICS 

After  all  its  painstaking  representations,  the  American 
Jewish  Committee  learned  with  chagrin  that  the  Secretary 
of  State  had  not  even  apprehended  what  the  question  was. 
He  considered  the  rights  of  American  Jewish  citizens  as 
measured  not  by  our  Constitution,  laws  and  treaties,  but 
by  the  laws  and  treaties  of  European  States. 

Not  only  this,  but  about  the  same  time,  on  March  5, 
1910,  President  Taft  wrote  to  the  publishers  of  the  "Jewish 
Daily  News"  of  New  York  City,  enclosing  a  letter  of  Secre- 
tary Knox  of  February  26,  1910,  which  showed  unmistak- 
ably that  while  not  only  doing  nothing  to  settle  the  pass- 
port  question,    Secretary    Knox    was    trying   to   mislead   the 
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Jews  of  the  country  into  believing  that  he  was  most  active. 
His  reference  to  a  Russian  Commission,  in  his  letter  of  Feb- 
ruary 26,  1910,  which  was  supposedly  investigating  the  pass- 
port question,  caused  Herman  Bernstein,  a  newspaper  cor- 
respondent, to  write  to  President  Taft,  asking  him  what 
commission  Secretary  Knox  had  in  mind,  and  stating  that 
those  in  position  to  know  were  convinced  that  the  Russian 
Government  had  no  intention  of  changing  its  attitude  on  the 
passport  question. 

On  March  26,  1910,  President  Taft  wrote  Mr.  Bernstein 
a  sharp  letter  in  which  he  said: 

"I  venture  to  think  the  Secretary  of  State  knows  what  he  is  talking 
about," 

and  enclosed  a  letter  from  Assistant  Secretary  Huntington 
Wilson,  in  which  he  stated  that  the  Commission  referred 
to  was  the  Durnovo  Commission. 

BUT  MR.  BERNSTEIN  HAD  FOUND,  DURING  HIS 
VISITS  TO  RUSSIA,  THAT  THE  DURNOVO  COMMIS- 
SION HAD  BEEN  OUT  OF  EXISTENCE  FOR  FIVE 
YEARS,  AND  YET  PRESIDENT  TAFT  COULD  WRITE 
THAT  SECRETARY  KNOX,  WHO  MUST  HAVE 
KNOWN  THAT  THE  COMMISSION  WAS  NO 
LONGER  IN  EXISTENCE,  "KNOWS  WHAT  HE  IS 
TALKING  ABOUT." 

PRESIDENT  TAFT  INDIFFERENT 

Discouraging  as  were  these  circumstances,  the  Ameri- 
can Jewish  Committee  arranged  for  still  another  conference 
with  President  Taft.  This  conference  was  held  at  Wash- 
ington, on  May  25,  1910,  with  the  President,  the  Secretary 
of  State,  and  Ambassador  Rockhill;  Judge  Sulzberger,  Mr. 
Jacob  H.  Schiff  and  Dr.  Cyrus  Adler  represented  the  Ameri- 
can Jewish  Committee.  It  was  proposed  by  the  latter  that 
the  negotiations  with  the  Russian  government  be  transferred 
to  Washington,  in  order  to  make  Russia  realize  that  our  gov- 
ernment is  in  earnest  not  only  in  registering  its  views  but, 
in  following  them  up  by  successive  steps,  to  show  that  its 
efforts  are  sincere  and  its  purpose  fixed.  But  this  suggestion 
also  was  not  acted  upon. 

Mr.  Rockhill  returned  to  his  post,  and  though  repeated 
interviews  were  had  with  the  President  by  various  members 
of  the  American  Jewish  Committee  and  other  organizations, 
no  communication  was  received  indicating  that  the  admin- 
istration had  taken  any  fruitful  action.  The  Jewish  citizens 
of  the  country  waited  patiently  for  favorable  results  until 
they  reluctantly  reached  the  conclusion  that  nothing  was  to 
be  expected  from  President  Taft's  administration,  and  that 
the  only  hope  lay  in  an  appeal  to  the  people  of  the  United 
States  to  right  this  grievous  wrong. 

THE    BIG   INTERESTS    INTERFERE    WITH    RIGHTS    OF 
CITIZENS 

Let  the  Government's  Consular  and  Trade  Reports  show 
how  the  big  interests  were  controlling  our  relations  with 
Russia  and  preventing  any  real  steps  being  taken  to  ter- 
minate the  passport  controversy: 

AMERICAN  BANK  OPENING  IN  RUSSIA. 
(From  Consul  General  John  H.  Snodgrass,  Moscow,  March  29,  1911.) 
In  reply  to  a  commercial  inquiry,  consequent  on  my  report  in  Daily 
Consular  and  Trade  Reports  of  August  6,  on  banking  in  Russia,  the 
following  additional  information  is  given  as  to  the  location  of  the  pro- 
posed American  bank  in  Russia  and  the  advantages  of  its  immediate 
establishment: 
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Moscow  is  much  better  situated  than  St  Petersburg  for  the  site  of 
the  proposed  American  bank,  for  the  reason  that  it  is  the  center  of  the 
Empire,  is  the  leading  commercial  city,  is  the  center  of  the  textile  in- 
dustry, and  has  many  other  factories,  such  as  the  International  Har- 
vester Co.'s  works,  the  Singer  Sewing  Machine  Co.'s  plant,  etc.  It  is 
also  in  direct  communication  with  Siberia,  which  is  just  opening  up, 
and  Central  Asia,  where  $50,000,000  worth  of  cotton  is  now  being  raised 
every  year,  and  where  immense  irrigation  enterprises  are  starting.  Moscow 
is  also  the  railroad  as  well  as  the  geographical  center  of  Russia. 

A  British  syndicate  recently  purchased  on  most  favorable  terms  bonds 
issued  by  the  city  of  Moscow  amounting  to  $12,000,000  and  bearing  4% 
per  cent  interest.  This  simply  illustrates  what  an  American  bank  could 
do,  if  it  were  on  the  ground.  It  is  rumored  that  British  and  Continental 
interests  are  seeking  to  purchase  or  establish  banking  houses  in  Russia. 
In  order  to  obtain  the  best  results,  American  banking  interests  should 
take  prompt  advantage  of  this  relatively  new  field. 

A  French  banking  organization  has  already  secured  control  of  the 
Private  Commercial  Bank,  in  St.  Petersburg,  through  the  purchase  of 
$4,000,000  of  the  stock.  The  offer  of  the  English  syndicate  was  not 
accepted. 

[Mr.  Snodgrass  also  forwards  copies  of  two  letters  received  by  him 
from  prominent  business  men  of  Moscow,  giving  their  views  on  the  subject 
of  an  American  bank  in  Russia.  They  discuss  in  a  very  practical  way 
the  situation  there  and  what  sources  of  revenue  could  be  expected.  One 
of  the  letters  is  from  a  man  already  in  the  banking  business,  the  other 
from  one  of  the  managers  of  a  department  store  which  does  a  business  of 
$3,000,000  a  year.  Copies  of  both  letters  may  be  obtained  by  American 
financial  interests  from  the   Bureau   of  Manufactures.] 

HAMMOND  INTERESTS  ENTER 

Next  comes  John  Hays  Hammond,  representative  of  a 
great  group  of  capitalists  in  an  international  syndicate  to 
exploit  the  industries  of  Russia.  It  will  be  recalled  that  Mr. 
Hammond  is  also  the  personal  friend  of  President  Taft,  the 
President  of  the  National  League  of  Republican  Clubs,  and 
was  the  personal  representative  of  President  Taft  at  the 
coronation  of  King  George  of  Great  Britain. 

The  daily  Consular  and  Trade  Report  of  March  29, 
191 1,  tells  the  story: 

AMERICAN    CAPITAL   IN   RUSSIA. 
(From  Consul  Jacob  E.  Conner,  St.  Petersburg.) 

An  official  of  the  Azov-Don  Bank  has  just  confirmed  the  report  that 
appeared  in  the  St.  Petersburg  papers,  namely,  that  a  Russian,  an  English, 
a  French,  and  an  American  group  of  capitalists  are  about  to  undertake 
jointly  the  exploitation  of  several  promising  enterprises  in  Russia.  These 
groups  are:  First,  the  International  Russian  Corporation  (Ltd.),  includ- 
ing the  Azov-Don  Bank,  the  Russian  Bank  of  Trade  and  Industry.  J.  W. 
Junker  &  Co.,  G.  Wawelberg,  Djamgarov  Bros.,  and  the  Russian  Mining 
Corporation ;  second,  the  English,  Lazare  Bros. ;  third,  the  French,  Arthur 
Schnitzer,  director  of  the  "Societe  Generale" ;  Louis  Dreifuss,  Eugene  & 
Albert  Mott,  and  Giraud  &  Louchard;  fourth,  the  American,  J.  Pierpont 
Morgan  &  Co. 

Each  group  is  to  contribute  its  part  of  $2,060,000  as  an  initial  ven- 
ture, and  if  everything  is  favorable  these  groups  will  continue  to  par- 
ticipate in  the  same  ratio.  The  three  projects  are:  First  the  establish- 
ment of  a  refrigerator-car  service;  second,  the  development  of  the  irrigation 
system  of  Russian  Turkestan;  and,  third,  the  construction  of  the  Moscow- 
Serghieve  railway. 

The  first  and  second  of  these  are  enormous  undertakings  and  will 
demand  large  investments  of  capital  and  enterprise.  Russian  meats,  eggs, 
butter,  and  fruits  are  finding  a  ready  market  in  western  Europe  and  with 
better  means  of  inland  transportation  will  undoubtedly  be  sold  in  steadily 
increasing  quantities.  Food  products  are  probably  higher  in  St  Peters- 
burg than  in  any  other  European  city,  and  yet  in  the  southern  and  eastern 
parts  of  the  country  some  of  these  products  go  begging.  Thus,  pears 
retail  here  at  5  to  30  cents  each,  according  to  quality,  while  in  the  south 
they  can  be  bought  at  astonishingly  low  rates.  All  this  is  due  to  inade- 
quate inland  transportation,  not  only  the  lack  of  refrigerator  cars,  but  the 
lack  of  rapid  transit,  the  delays  at  way  stations,  and  the  loss  from  deterio- 
ration  of   product   and   other   causes. 

The  irrigation  of  Turkestan  is  of  especial  interest  in  view  of  the 
cotton-raising  industry  in  that  region. 

Mr.  Hammond  went  to  Russia  at  the  invitation  of  the 
Russian  Government,  selected,  as  stated  by  Mr.  Wilenkin, 
the  Russian  financial  agent  in  this  country,  to  Mr.  Jacob  H. 
Schiff,  because  of  his  close  relations  to  President  Taft.  He 
had  an  audience  with  the  Czar,  and  upon  his  return  spoke 
of  the  Czar  as  an  enlightened  monarch,  and  in  a  signed 
statement  said  that  his  visit  to  Russia  did  much  to  establish 
cordial  relations  between  the  Russian  Government  and  the 
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United  States.  It  was  Mr.  Hammond,  who,  in  a  speech 
delivered  before  the  Pilgrims'  Society  on  the  eve  of  his 
departure  for  England,  said: 

"Despite  all  opposition,  dollar  diplomacy  is  here  to  stay,  for  It  recog- 
nizes the  vital  principle  of  the  independence  of  nations  based  primarily  on 
their  commercial  relations;  relations  which  can,  and  which  only  can, 
obliterate  differences  of  race,  creed  and  of  politics,  in  so  far  as  concerns 
the  financial  establishment  of  the  brotherhood  of  man — the  good  of 
humanity." 

The  plans  of  the  syndicate  interested  with  Hammond  in 
the  concessions  from  the  Russian  Government  are  mainly 
responsible  for  the  failure  of  the  Department  of  State  to 
compel  Russia  to  honor  the  passports  of  American  citizens. 
That  these  interests  have  small  consideration  for  the  indus- 
trial development  of  this  country  is  demonstrated  by  the 
following  quotation  from  the  Daily  Consular  and  Trade 
Reports  of  November  25,  191 1: 

"The  new  factories  of  the  International  Harvester  Co.  of  America, 
located  at  Lubertsy  in  the  Moscow  Government,  were  recently  formally 
opened  and  dedicated. 

"These  factories  have  been  under  construction  a  little  over  one 
year  and  a  half,  and  when  running  full  force  will  employ  about  1,100  men. 
There  are  six  new  buildings  in  all,  and  they  will  be  devoted  principally 
to  the  manufacture  of  mowing  machines  and  other  agricultural  imple- 
ments." 

The  interests  which  Mr.  Hammond  represents,  there- 
fore, are  not  only  developing  the  cotton  fields  of  Turkestan, 
which  will  compete  with  our  own  southern  fields,  but  are 
erecting  huge  factories  in  which  the  ill-paid  labor  of  Russia 
is  employed  to  manufacture  products  that  will  undersell 
those  of  our  own  mills. 

OUR  AMBASSADOR  FAVORS  TRUSTS 

American  citizens  have  the  right  to  expect  that  our  Am- 
bassador to  the  court  of  the  Czar  should  advocate  with  all 
the  energy  in  his  power  the  purely  American  attitude.  What 
our  Ambassador,  Mr.  Rockhill,  did  is  disclosed  in  an  inter- 
view had  with  him  by  an  American  newspaper  correspondent, 
Herman  Bernstein,  on  May  23,  191 1,  at  the  American  Em- 
bassy at  St.  Petersburg,  when  Mr.  Rockhill  spoke  in  part 
as  follows: 

"The  passport  question  is  not  an  American  question.  Too  much  fuss 
is  made  about  the  passport  question.  To  be  frank,  it  is  bad  policy  to  force 
this  passport  question  on  Russia.  In  time  Russia  will  settle  it  her- 
self.    *     *     * 

"We  need  Russia  more  than  she  needs  us.  We,  who  are  so  clumsily 
struggling  for  new  markets  everywhere,  need  Russia.  We  have  already 
great  interests  involved  here,  and  still  greater  to  come.  We  have  the 
American  Harvester  Company,  the  Singer  Sewing  Machine  Company,  the 
Equitable  Life  Insurance  Company,  and  other  American  concerns,  and  now 
many  new  enterprises — we  are  interested  in  improving  the  cotton  fields 
here  and  in  building  grain  elevators.  *  *  *  We  cannot  force  the  pass- 
port question.     That  will  be  settled  in  time  by  Russia  herself." 

"Did  you  meet  Mr.  Hammond  when  he  was  in  St.  Petersburg?"  I 
asked. 

"Oh,  yes,"  replied  Mr.  Rockhill.  "My  friend  Mr.  Hammond  has  now 
two  parties  working  here  on  the  project  of  irrigating  the  trans-Caspian 
district  for  the  purpose  of  cultivating  cotton  there;  also  a  project  of  build- 
ing grain  elevators.  When  these  projects,  in  which  he  and  the  Govern- 
ment are  interested,  go  through,  it  will  mean  a  three-hundred-million-dollar 
deal  for  American   interests.     We  need   Russia  also  politically. 

"Personally,"  added  Mr.  Rockhill,  "I  can't  understand  why  the  Ameri- 
can Jews  are  so  keen  on  the  passport  question.  It  is  not  an  important 
question.  We  need  Russia.  There,  it  would  not  be  wise  to  press  the 
matter  just  now." 

While,  therefore,  President  Taft  was  telling  the  Jews 
of  America  that  he  was  doing  his  utmost  to  live  up  to  his 
pledges,  his  own  Ambassador  at  St.  Petersburg  was  making 
a  statement  to  the  contrary. 

THE  DEPARTMENT  OF  STATE  HAS  NOT  PUB- 
LISHED A  LINE  OF  THE  DIPLOMATIC  CORRE- 
SPONDENCE WITH  FOREIGN  NATIONS  SINCE  1905. 
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GOVERNOR  WILSON'S   RECORD 

How  different  is  the  record  of  Governor  Wilson,  who,  as 
far  back  as  July,  191 1,  wrote  as  follows: 

"I  do  not  see  how  there  can  be  any  divergence  of  feeling 
among  patriotic  Americans  concerning  the  situation  in  Russia 
with  regard  to  the  religious  discrimination  made  by  the 
Russian  government.  The  principle  involved  admits  of  no 
argument." 

This  strong  position  he  maintained  in  the  great  speech 
he  delivered  at  the  Carnegie  Hall  Mass  Meeting  of  the 
National  Citizens'  Committee  on  December  6,  191 1,  presided 
over  by  Mr.  William  G.  McAdoo,  Vice-Chairman  of  the 
Democratic   National   Committee. 

THE  DEMOCRATIC  PARTY'S   RECENT  RECORD 

Immediately  after  the  Democratic  party  came  into  control 
of  the  House  of  Representatives  in  191 1,  Representative 
William  Sulzer  introduced  a  joint  resolution  to  terminate 
the  treaty  of  1832  with  Russia.  In  December,  1911,  he  re- 
introduced it  in  the  following  form: 

"Resolved  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representatives 
of  the  United  States  of  America  in  Congress  assembled, 
That  the  people  of  the  United  States  assert  as  a  fundamental 
principle  that  the  rights  of  its  citizens  shall  not  be  impaired 
at  home  or  abroad  because  of  race  or  religion;  that  the 
Government  of  the  United  States  concludes  its  treaties  for 
the  equal  protection  of  all  classes  of  its  citizens,  without 
regard  to  race  or  religion;  that  the  Government  of  the  United 
States  will  not  be  a  party  to  any  treaty  which  discriminates, 
or  which  by  one  of  the  parties  thereto  is  so  construed  as 
to  discriminate,  between  American  citizens  on  the  ground 
of  race  or  religion;  that  the  Government  of  Russia  has  vio- 
lated the  treaty  between  the  United  States  and  Russia,  con- 
cluded at  St.  Petersburg  December  eighteenth,  eighteen 
hundred  and  thirty-two,  refusing  to  honor  American  pass- 
ports duly  issued  to  American  citizens,  on  account  of  race 
and  religion;  that  in  the  judgment  of  the  Congress  the  said 
treaty,  for  the  reasons  aforesaid,  ought  to  be  terminated  at 
the  earliest  possible  time;  that  for  the  aforesaid  reasons  the 
said  treaty  is  herby  declared  to  be  terminated  and  of  no 
further  force  and  effect  from  the  expiration  of  one  year 
after  the  date  of  notification  to  the  Government  of  Russia 
of  the  terms  of  this  resolution,  and  that  to  this  end  the 
President  is  hereby  charged  with  the  duty  cf  communicating 
such  notice  to  the  Government  of  Russia." 

The  House  adopted  it  by  a  vote  of  301  to  1,  on  December 

13.  19". 

This  overwhelming  expression  of  public  opinion  demon- 
strated to  President  Taft  that  he  must  do  something,  and 
he  directed  that  notice  of  the  termination  of  the  Treaty 
with  Russia  of  1832  be  given  the  Russian  Government. 
Ignoring  the  Democratic  House  of  Representatives,  he  re- 
quested the  Republican  Senate  to  act  alone  in  ratifying  the 
action  he  had  taken.  Even  his  own  party  in  the  Senate  saw 
the  folly  of  ignoring  the  popular  branch,  which  had  so  un- 
mistakably recorded  the  temper  of  the  American  public,  and 
refused  to  act  without  the  House  of  Representatives.  Never- 
theless, the  Sulzer  Resolution  was  so  amended  that  when 
passed  by  the  Senate  it  was  nothing  more  than  a  mere 
ratification  of  the  President's  act. 
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GENERAL  ADVISORY  COMMITTEE 


AT   LARGE 


Win.  J.  Bryan,  Chairman Nebraska 

Champ  Clark Missouri 

Judson    Harmon Ohio 

Oscar  Underwood Alabama 

John  \V.  Kern Indiana 

Eugene  N.  Foss , Massachusetts 

John  Burke North  Dakota 

Simeon  E.  Baldwin Connecticut 

MEMBERS  BY  STATES 

Alabama    Henry  D.  Clayton Eufaula 

Bibb    Graves Montgomery 

Arizona    M.  A.  Smith Tucson 

H.    F.   Ashurst Prescott 

Arkansas    Jos.  T.  Robinson Little  Rock 

A.  J.  Walls Lonoke 

California    John   E.   Raker Alturas 

Gavin   McNabb San  Francisco 

Colorado     John  F.  Shaf roth Denver 

Henry   M.    Teller Central  City 

Connecticut    Thomas    L.   Reilly Meriden 

Chas.    W.    Comstock Norwich 

Delaware    Win.   H.    Swift Wilmington 

Roland    G.    Painter Georgetown 

Florida    Duncan   U.   Fletcher Jacksonville 

N.   P.   Bryan Jacksonville 

Georgia    A.   O.   Bacon Macon 

Hoke     Smith Atlanta 

Idaho    James  H.   Hawley Boise 

Henry   F.  Heitfeldt Boise 

Illinois    Fred  J.  Kern Belleville 

Carter  H.  Harrison Chicago 

Indiana   B.   F.  Shively South  Bend 

Bernard    Korbly Indianapolis 

Iowa    Jerry   B.   Sullivan Des  Moines 

I.    S.    Pepper Muscatine 

Kansas    Henderson  S.  Martin Topeka 

Edward    Murphy Leavenworth 

Kentucky    Ollie  M.  Jsmes Marion 

Jas.   B.   McCreary Frankfort 

Louisiana    Robt.  F.  Broussard New  Iberia 

Jos.   E.    Ransdell Lake  Providence 

Maryland    Isidor  Rayner Baltimore 

John   Walter   Smith Snow  Hill 

Maine     Obadiah    Gardner Rockland 

Chas.   F.   Johnson Waterville 

Massachusetts    Richard  Olney Boston 

John  F.  Fitzgerald Boston 

Michigan   Frank  E.   Doremus Detroit 

E.    F.   Sweet Grand  Rapids 

Minnesota     John    Lind Minneapolis 

A.   G.   Weiss Duluth 

Missouri    D.  R.  Francis St.  Louis 

Jos.  W.  Folk St.  Louis 

Montana    H.   L.   Myers Hamilton 

E.    L.   Norris Helena 

Nebraska    G.    M.    Hitchcock Omaha 

Charles   W.    Bryan Lincoln 

Nevada    Francis  G.  Newlands Reno 

Key  Pittman Tonopah 

New    Hampshire Samuel   D.   Felker Rochester 

John    B.   Jameson Concord 

New  Jersey James    E.    Martlne Plalnfiedl 

Thomas   H.    Birch Burlington 

New  Mexico W.   C.   McDonald Albuquerque 

A.  O.   Hudspeth White  Oaks 

New  York William    C.   Redfield Brooklyn 

George   M.    Palmer Cobbleskill 

North  Carolina Lee  S.  Overman Salisbury 

Julian    S.    Carr Durham 

North  Dakota Wm.    E.    Purcell Wahpeton 

D.    H.    McArthur Fargo 

Ohio    Atlee    Pomerene Canton 

Newton    D.   Baker Cleveland 

Oklahoma    r.    l.    Owen Muskogee 

W.  H.  Murray Tishomingo 

John    M.    Young Lawton 

George    A.    Henshaw Oklahoma  City 

R.    L.    Williams Oklahoma  City 

Oregon    Geo.  S.  Chamberlain Portland 

Thomas    C.    Burke Baker 

Pennsylvania    Michael   J.   Ryan Philadelphia 

James  J.  Ryan Philadelphia 

Jere  S.   Black York 

Samuel   B.   Price Scranton 

John  S.  Rilling Erie 

William    Hasson Oil  City 
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Rhode    Island Geo.   F.  O.  Shaunnessey Providence 

O.  De  Benedictus Providence 

James    H.    Higgins Pawtucket 

South    Carolina B.  F.  Tillman Trenton 

E.  D.   Smith Florence 

South    Dakota E.    S.   Johnson Yankton 

Jas.   Coffey Aberdeen 

Tennessee     Luke   Lea Nashville 

Benton  /McMillan Nashville 

Texas   Charles  A.  Culberson Dallas 

O.    B.    Colquitt Austin 

Utah   L.  W.  Martineau Salt  Lake  City 

F.  A.  Nebeker Salt  Lake  City 

Vermont    Harland    B.    Howe St.  Johnsbury 

Emory  S.  Harris Bennington 

Virginia    R.  E.  Byrd Richmond 

R.   Tate   Irvine Big  Stone  Gap 

Washington    Geo.   F.   Cotterell Seattle 

Chas.  G.  Heifner Colt 

Mrs.  E.  J.  Walsh Tacoma 

Wyoming    John    E.    Osborne Rawlins 

S.  G.  Hopkins Cheyenne 

Wisconsin    J.    A.   Aylward Madison 

Wm.    F.    Wolfe La  Crosse 

W.  T.  La  Follette Madison 

District  of  Columbia Henry   E.   Davis Washington 

Patrick   J.    Haltigan Washington 


GENERAL    FINANCE    COMMITTEE 


Chairman Henry  Morgenthau,  New  York 

Vice=Chairman Charles   R.   Crane,    Chicago 

Second   Vice-Chairman Hugh  C.  Wallace,  Tacoma,  Wash. 


MEMBERS   BY   STATES 


ALABAMA 
Frank   P.   Glass,   Chairman,    Mont- 
gomery. 
T.  O.  Smith,  Birmingham. 
R.   E.   Spraggins,   Huntsville. 
C.    H.    Teasley,   Montgomery. 
Geo.  H.  Malone,  Dothan. 

E.  L.  Buck.  Mobile. 

ARIZONA 
Edward  L.  Shaw,  Phoenix. 
Jas.   S.   Douglass,   Douglass. 
Charles  K.   Scoley,    Prescott. 
W.  H.  Burbage,  Winslow. 
George  Michelson,  Yuma. 

ARKANSAS 
J.   W.   Crockett,   Little   Rock. 
W.   G.   Hutton,   Little  Rock. 

F.  H.    Heiskel,    Little  Rock. 

W.   M.   Kavanaugh,   Little   Rock. 
Joslah    Hardinge,    Arkadelphia. 
E.   C.   Horner,   Helena. 
J.   W.  Howell,  Fort  Smith. 

CALIFORNIA 
James  D.  Phelan,  San  Francisco. 
Tim  Spellacy,  Los  Angeles. 
P.  J.   Shields,   Sacramento. 
C.  A.   Barlow,   Bakcrsfield. 
M.   F.  Tarpey,   Fresno. 

COLORADO 
Thos.  J.  McCue,  Chairman,  Denver. 
B.  L.  Jefferson,   Denver. 
Jos.   A.   Thatcher,    Denver. 
Wm.    Campbell,    Grand    Junction. 
Charles    F.    Tew,    Greeley. 
Mark  A.  Skinner,    Colorado  Springs. 
Samuel   S.   Burris,    Pueblo. 
Geo.  E.   Hosmer,    Denver. 

CONNECTICUT 
Archibald    McNeil,    Jr.,    Chairman, 

Bridgeport. 
Louis   Stoddard,  New   Haven. 
Geo.  M.  Landers,  New  Britain. 
M.   B.  Cary,  Ridgefleld   and  No.   42 

Broadway,  New  York  City. 


Gen.  H.  A.  Bishop,  Hartford. 
Morris  G.  Osborne,   New   Haven. 
Bryan  F.  Mahan,  New  London. 
Willie  O.   Burr,   Hartford. 

DELAWARE 

John   S.   Rossel,   Wilmington. 

FLORIDA 

Frank    Mayes,    Chairman,    Pensa- 

cola. 
A.  J.  Angle,  Tampa. 
H.   G.  Ralston,  Miami. 
L.  W.  Duval,  Ocala. 

GEORGIA 

J.  K.  Grr,  Chairman.  Atlanta. 
Clark  Howell,  Atlanta. 
James    R.    Gray,    Atlanta. 
Pleasant   A.   Stovall,   Savannah. 
C.    R.    Pendleton,    Macon. 
Edward  T.  Brown,  Atlanta. 
R.   L.   McKinney,  Macon 
Bowdre  Phinizy,  Augusta 
Thos.  W.  Loyless,  Augusta. 
W.    R.    Vereen,    Moultrie. 
H.  M.  Mcintosh.  Albany. 
Hugh  Rowe,   Athens. 
Asa    G.    Candler,    Atlanta. 

IDAHO 
Gov.  James  H.   Hawley,   Boise. 

ILLINOIS 
CTo  be  chosen.) 

INDIANA 
Hugh     Dougherty,    Chairman,     In- 
dianapolis. 

IOWA 

W.   W.   Marsh,   Chairman,   Water- 
loo. 
J.  J.  Hughes,  Council  Bluffs. 
Nels  Roberts,  Fort  Madison. 
Louis  H.  Murphy,  Dubuque. 
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KANSAS 
W.    F.   Sapp,   Chairman,    Galena. 
Ben|.   S.   Galtskill,   Girard. 
David    Dale,    Wichita. 
Ed.  Hackney,  Wellington. 
J.   W.   Orr,   Atchison. 
Edward   Finnup,   Garden   City. 
Thomas   Swiney,   Lawrence. 
Stance    Myers,    Leavenworth. 

KENTUCKY 

J.   N.   Camden,    Versailles. 
W.  B.   Haldeman,   Louisville. 
Samuel   M.   Wilson,   Lexington. 
Desha    Breckenridge,    Lexington. 

A.  W.   Young,   Morehead. 

J.  C.  W.  Beckham,  Frankfort. 
Col.  A.  D.  Martin,  Frankfort. 
Peter  Lee  Atherton,  Louisville. 
J.  F.  Hager,  Ashland. 
C.    C.    Grasham,    Paducah. 
William  Berry,  Morganfield. 

B.  W.   Bradburn,   Bowling  Green. 
I.  H.  Thurman,  Springfield. 

B.  B.   Brown,   Warsaw. 

W.   E.  Dowling,   Lawrenceburg. 
Dr.    A.    Gatiiff,    Williamsburg. 

LOUISIANA 
Luther    E.    Hall,    Chairman,    Baton 

Rouge. 
Lee   E.   Thomas,    Shreevepcrt. 
Solomon   Wexler,  New  Orleans. 
T.  Walter  Danziger,   New  Orleans. 
Samuel  T.  Woodring,  Lake  Charles. 
William    H.    Price,   Thibodeauc. 
Thomas   W.   Robertson,   Mlnden. 
Walter  D.  Denegre,  New  Orleans. 

MAINE 
(To  be  chosen.) 

MARYLAND 
Frank    W.    Furst,    Fidelity    Bldg., 
Baltimore. 

MASSACHUSETTS 
(To  be  chosen.) 

MICHIGAN 
Edwin  O.   Wood,   Chairman,   Flint. 
Judge      P.     H.     O'Brien,      Laurin, 

Houghton. 
F.  E.  Pulte,  Grand  Rapids. 

MINNESOTA 
L.   W.   Betz,   Chairman,   St.  Paul. 

MISSISSIPPI 
Oscar  Newton,  Jackson. 
Thad.   B.    La'mpton,   Magnolia. 
J.    L.   Thomas,    Grenala. 
Edwin   McMorries,    Meridian. 
S.   J.    Howe,   Tupelo. 

MISSOURI 
W.  T.  Kemper,  Kansas  City. 
Albert   Hunter,   New   Madrid. 
A.   G.  Spencer,  Columbia. 
Lon   V.  Stephens,   St.   Louis. 
E.  A.  King,  St.  Joseph. 
John  C.  Roberts,  St.  Louis. 

MONTANA 
W.  G.  Conrad,  Chairman,  Helena. 
Fred   Whiteside,   Kalispell. 
David  G.  Browne,  Fort  Benton. 
H.  G.  Toomey,  Deer  Lodge. 

NEBRASKA 
George  L.   Loomis,   Fremont. 
P.   Walsh,   McCook. 
John  C.  Byrne,  Columbus. 

NEVADA 

C.  D.   Mackay,   Winnemucca. 
R.  E.  L.  Windle,  Winnemucca. 
Fred.  L.  Wright,  Reno. 


NEW  HAMPSHIRE 
Clarence   E.  Carr,   Andover. 
George   H.    Eames,    Keene. 
Herbert  B.  Moulton,  Lisbon,  N.  H. 

NEW  JERSEY 
Thomas   J.   Scully,    South   Amboy. 
M.  A.  Wright,  Vernardo. 
William   L.  Saunders,   Plainflekl. 
Joseph  E.  Bernstein,  Jersey  City. 

NEW    MEXICO 
Felix      Martinez,      Chairman,       El 

Paso,    Texas. 
John  I.  Hinkle,  Hagerman. 
A.  B.  McCaffey,  Albuquerque. 

NEW  YORK 
Frederick  H.  Allen,  New  York  City. 
William  F.  Balkan,  Rochester. 
Henry  Martin  Beecher,  Utica. 
Walter  F.  Burns,  New  York  City. 
J.  Sergeant  Cram,  New  York  City. 
John  D.  Crimmins,  New  York  City. 
Robert     E.     Dowling,     New     York 

City. 
William  M.  Dyckman,  Brooklyn. 
Stephen    Farrelly,    Mamaroneck. 
George  J.  Gillespie,   Cliff  Haven. 
Henry   Goldman,   New   York   City. 
William  Goldman,  New  York  City. 
John   Hannon,  Ogdensburg. 
Robert   B.   Hirsch,  New  York  City. 
Brvan     L.     Kennelly,     New     York 

City. 
Francis   K.   Kernan,   Utica. 
S.   H.   Knox,   Buffalo. 
Harvey    Leamon,    Schenectady. 
E.   G.  S.  Miller,  Buffalo. 
Thomas  M.  Mulry,  New  York  City. 
Herman  A.  Metz,  Brooklyn. 
John  G.  O'Keefe,  New  York  City. 
William      Church      Osborn,      New 

York    City. 
Eugene  H.  Outerbridge,  New  York 

City. 
George   F.  Peabody,   Lake  George. 
Gilman   M.   Perkins,   Rochester. 
Frederick    C.    Penfield,    New    York 

City. 
George  W.  Pople,  Flushing. 
Cornelius  A.  Pugsley,  Peekskili. 
Eugene  Lamb  Richards,  Richmond, 

S.   I. 
Welding  Ring,  New  York  City. 
Leo  Schlesinger,  New  York  City. 
Maurice  Spratt,  Ogdensburg. 
James  T.  Stewart,  New  York  City. 
Nathan  Straus,  New  York  City. 
Charles  Strauss,  New  York  City. 
Cvrus    L.    Sulzberger,    New    York 

City. 
Myles  J.  Tiernev,  New  York  City. 
Robert     B.     Van     Cortlandt,     New 

York    City. 
Seymour   Van    Sanford,   Troy. 
John  W.  Weber,  Williainsburgh. 
William  I.  Walter,  New  York  City. 

NORTH  CAROLINA 

A.    W.    McLean,    Chairman,    Lum= 

berton. 
Hugh   McRae,   Linville. 
W.  H.  Osborne,  Greensboro. 
Hugh    Chatham,    Winston=SaIem. 
Frank  Stedman,   Fayetteville. 
O.   Max   Gardner,   Shelby. 
Chase  Brenizer,  Charlotte. 
L.  P.  Tapp,  Kinston. 
Henry    E.    Litchford,    Raleigh. 
A.  S.   Barnard,  Ashevflle. 

NORTH  DAKOTA 
Isaac  P.  Baker,  Bismarck. 

OHIO 
John   H.   Clarke,   Cleveland. 
C.   L.   Cassingham,   Cleveland. 
W.  L.  Thomas,  Springfield. 
Matthew    R.    Denver,    Wilmington. 
Daniel  Torpy,   Marietta. 
Charles  Beers,   Ashland. 
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OKLAHOMA 

Robert         Galbraith,         Chairman, 

Tulsa. 
Robert  A.   Rogers,  Oklahoma   City. 
Richard  A.   Billups,   Cordell. 
J.    Robert  Gillam,    Ardmore. 
Jesse  J.   Watts,   Wagoner. 

OREGON 

S.  S.  Jackson,  Chairman,  Portland. 

J.   H.   Albert,   Salem. 

Dr.    C.   J.   Smith.    Pendleton. 

J.    M.   Teal,   Portland. 

Herman   Wise,   Astoria. 

Steven   S.  Jewell,   Metford. 

T.   M.    Baldwin,    Princeville. 

John    Manning,    Portland. 

J.  D.  jMcKinnon,   Legrange. 

PENNSYLVANIA 

V    nee    C.     McCormick,     Chairman, 

Harrisburg. 

RHODE  ISLAND 

George      W.      Greene,      Chairman, 

Woonsocket. 
B.  J.   Barry,  Providence. 
P.   J.   Boyle,   Newport. 
J.  M.   Higgins,   Pawtucket. 
Theodore   F.  Greene,   Providence. 
Frederick   F.   Fanning,    Providence. 
William    Shawcross,    Providence. 
Lewis    A.    Waterman,    Providence. 
James  Hennessy,  East  Providence. 
Col.   P.   H.   Quinn,    Providence. 
Col.    P.   E.   Hayes,   Pawtucket. 
James    A.    Byrne,   Providence. 
Wiliiam    Leslie,    Wakefield. 
E.    C.    Delabarre,    Woonsocket. 
Andrew    Farrel,    Westerly. 

SOUTH   CAROLINA 

W.  E.  Gonzales,  Chairman,  Colum- 
bia. 
General    Willie    Jones,   Columbia. 
Lewis    M.    Parker,    Greenville. 
P..   W.  Dabs,  Maysville. 
Leroy   Springs,   Lancaster. 
Henry   W.   Connor,   Charleston. 

SOUTH    DAKOTA 

U.   S.   G.   Cherry,   Sioux    Falls. 
Harry   Wentsey,    Rapid   City. 
John   D.  Hale,  Sturgis. 
Frank   Tracy,   Ipswich. 


TENNESSEE 
Wm.   H.   Carroll,   Chairman,   Mem- 
phis. 
K.  T.  McConnico,  Nashville. 
Lewis  M.   Coleman,   Chattanooga. 

TEXAS 

Cato   Sells,   Chairman,   Cleburne. 

T.  W.  Gregory,  Austin. 

T.  H.  Ball,  Houston. 

T.  B.  Love,  Dallas. 

F.   M.    Brawley,    Austin. 

Walter  Collins,   Hillsboro. 

Rice  Maxey,  Sherman. 

Sam   Sparks,  Austin. 

Mrs.   Wm.  S.   Robertson,   Dallas. 

UTAH 

Lewis    H.    Hilles,    Chairman,    Salt 

Lake    City. 
John   Dorn,   Salt  Lake  City. 
H.  H.  Rolapp,  Ogden. 
Jesse  Knight,  Provo. 

VERMONT 

(To   be  chosen.) 

VIRGINIA 

(To   be  chosen.) 

WASHINGTON 

W.   H.   Cochrane,   Spokane. 
John    Schram,    Seattle. 
Gwin    Hicks,   Tacoma. 

WEST  VIRGINIA 

C.   L.   Shaver,   Fairmont. 
James    A.    Holly,    Charleston. 
Lawrence   E.   Tierney,   Powhatan. 

WISCONSIN 

E.  C.  Wall;  Milwaukee. 
H.  H.  Manson,  Wausau. 

WYOMINO 

T.   S.  Taliaferro,   Rock   Springs. 
S.    G.    Hopkins,    Cheyenne. 
A.  N.   Hasencamp,   Laramie. 
Roy  Montgomery,   Gillette. 
Ben    Sheldon,    Lander. 

PORTO   RICO 

Henry   W.    Dooley,    13S    Front    St., 
New   York   City. 
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ADVISORY  COMMITTEE  ON   PUBLICITY 


H.   N.   Pindell Chairman 

Peoria  Journal.  Peoria,   111. 

Martin  H.  Glynn Vice-chairman,   Eastern   Headquarters 

Albany  Times-Union,  Albany,  N.  Y. 

A.  C.  Weiss Vice-Chairman,  Western  Headquarters 

Duluth   Herald,   Duluth,  Minn. 

Warren  Worth  Bailey Secretary,    Eastern    Headquarters 

Johnstown    Democrat,   Johnstown,    Pa. 

B.  F.   Irvine Secretary,   Western    Headquarters 

Oregon  Journal,   Portland,  Ore. 


MEMBERS  BY  STATES 


ALABAMA 

E.  W.  Barrett,  Birmingham  Age- 
Herald. 

Geo.  M.  Crulkshank,  Birmingham 
Ledger. 

F.  I.  Thompson,  Mobile   Register. 
Victor  Hanson,  Birmingham  News. 
W.   W.    Screws,    Montgomery   Ad- 
vertiser. 

ARIZONA 
E.  A.  Rogers,   Prescott  Courier. 

ARKANSAS 
J.   N.   Heiskell,   Arkansas   Gazette, 

Little   Rock. 
Clio  Harper,  Little  Rock  Democrat. 

CALIFORNIA 

E.  E.  Leake,  Yolo  Democrat,  Wood- 
land. 

C.    O.    Dunbar,     Press     Democrat, 

Santa   Rosa. 
J.   B.   Sanford,   Dispatch-Democrat, 

Uklah. 

F.  V.   Dewey,   Journal.   Hanford. 
W.  A.  Shepard,   Herald,  Auburn. 
Mrs.  W.  S.  Green,  Sun,  Colusa. 
Edw.  M.  Sehorn,  Journal,  Willows. 

COLORADO 
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follows: 

"The  courts  of  justice  are 
the  bulwarks  of  our  liberties 
and  we  yield  to  none  In  our 
purpose  to  maintain  their  dig- 
nity. Out  party  has  given  ta 
the  bench  a  long  line  of  dis- 
tinguished justices  who  have 
added  to  the  respect  and  con- 
fidence In  which  this  depart- 
ment must  be  jealously  main- 
tained. We  resent  the  at- 
tempt of  the  Republican  party 
to  raise  a  false  Issue  respect- 
ing the  judiciary,  it  is  an  un- 
just reflection  upon  a  great 
body  of  our  citizens  to  assume 
that  they  lack  respect  for  the 
courts. 

"It  is  the  function  of  the 
courts  to  Interpret  the  laws 
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